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Editor's Introduction 


AS EDITOR OF Professor Otto's second revision of Elementary-School Organ- 
ization and Administration, Y take special pleasure in commending it to all 
educators who are interested in the field of elementary education. The new 
edition is far more than an up-to-date revision of an old text. The new 
edition sparkles with new life. It is a completely new orientation and 
thorough treatment of the problems, theory, and practices of the modern 
elementary school. It adds a decade of research and practical experimenta- 
tion to the 1944 edition. 

The author presents a most timely and dynamic treatment of the problems 
and possibilities that now confront the elementary-school staff. Two decades 
of experience as Director of an experimental elementary school, nation-wide 
contact as consultant in the improvement of elementary-school programs, 
and a score of years as a leading investigator, instructor, and writer in the 
field of elementary education, have given Professor Otto an ideal back- 
ground for writing a thoroughly practical and authoritative textbook of 
immediate and lasting value to teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 

Of particular value to workers in the field of elementary education is the 
author's clarification of the basic principles of organization and administra- 
tion in such a manner that it is now possible to apply them to new and 
changing situations. For its progressive but practical spirit, its comprehen- 
sive grasp of essential principles, and its forthright treatment of basic school 
issues, the editor heartily recommends Elementary-School Organization and 
Administration as an essential textbook, as a standard library reference, 
and as a guiding handbook for principals. 

FRED C. AYER 
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Preface 


WHEN THE first revision of this book was undertaken in 1942, it became 
apparent that the “trends of the thirties” demanded a complete rewriting 
of the manuscript. Since the 1930’s so much has again happened in educa- 
tional thought and practice, and in research bearing upon the problems of 
elementary education, that the “trends of the forties” demanded new 
approaches and new viewpoints. Hence this completely rewritten third 
edition. 

Since organization and administration should be continuously in tune 
with changes in educational theory and should facilitate the application in 
practice of the implications coming from research, one should anticipate a 
number of important differences between this and the former edition. The 
change in chapter titles and in the organization of materials within chapters 
is indicative of change in basic viewpoint. The student of educational trends 
might find it interesting to make various kinds of comparisons between 
this edition and each of the former editions in evidence from research, in 
viewpoints expressed by the author, and in nation-wide practices as re- 
vealed in survey data. 

The objective in this country has been to provide a system of free public 
education administered through a series of units designed to provide 
articulated progress for children from the nursery school or kindergarten 
to the university. To organize and to administer the first cycle in this 
system, commonly termed “elementary education,” to nearly 25,000,000 
children living throughout all parts of the United States and its territories, 
in densely as well as in sparsely settled areas, is a major undertaking. 

As educational theory and practice have attempted to adjust themselves 
to, and to keep abreast of, a rapidly changing social order, the scope of 
elementary education, as measured by the number of children served and 
by the variety of services rendered, has increased and the school has 
assumed a different role in the training of youth than it formerly did. To 
administer current elementary education in the light of modern conceptions 
of teaching and learning is not an easy task. The organization of the school 
must be responsive to changes in educational theory if modern psychology 
and present concepts of teaching are to find expression in classroom 
instruction. The administrator is confronted continuously with a variety 
of problems which seek solution through organization and administration. 
In the attempts to solve these many problems which arise, the administra- 


tor will wish to give critical examination to current administrative practices, 
vii 
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to review fundamental principles of organization in the light of current 
educational thought, and to familiarize himself with progressive practice. 
It is to assist those who administer elementary education in the analysis of 
basic problems of organization and administration that this book has been 
prepared. 

Since the book is intended for those who administer elementary educa- 
tion, it should be of interest to superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
classroom teachers, and others who render services in the elementary 
school. It is generally recognized that the chief responsibility for the 
efficient organization and operation of the elementary schools rests with 
the building principals. Hence the book will probably be of greater interest 
to elementary-school principals, either those now in service or those con- 
templating the elementary principalship as a career in education. Doubtless 
elementary classroom teachers will profit by reading it, as it will give them 
a more comprehensive view of the organization of the institution in which 
they teach, and of their part in, and relationship to, the effective adminis- 
tration of the elementary school. The book should also serve well as a 
textbook in courses in “elementary-school administration” in colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, and universities. 

Although the book is primarily a consideration of basic problems in the 
organization and administration of elementary education, an attempt has 
been made throughout to relate fundamental principles to practical situa- 
tions. Whenever possible the principals’ and the teachers’ relationship to 
the topics under discussion have been emphasized. At many points illus- 
trations have been drawn from progressive school practice. To keep the 
volume from becoming too large, it has been necessary to differentiate and 
select the content. It has been possible to give only brief treatment to some 
of the topics. For this reason detailed administrative techniques have not 
been dealt with except as it was found essential to do so in the presentation 
of principles or in the application of them. It is hoped that whenever a 
problem is of peculiar local interest the reader will consult the more 
extensive studies and writings treating of the particular topic. To guide the 
reader to pertinent related discussions, the manuscript has been supplied 
liberally with footnote references. The selected bibliography at the end of 
each chapter is not designed to be comprehensive but rather to supplement 
the present treatment or to elaborate points of view differing from those of 
the author. 

It is with deep gratitude that the author acknowledges the helpful sug- 
gestions which have come from the investigations and the writings of other 
professional workers in education, and from the many elementary-school 
principals who have contributed directly or indirectly. It would be an act 
of ingratitude to overlook the courtesies of authors and publishers who 
have consented to the use of quoted materials. Complete reference is made 
in the text at each point where published or unpublished materials have 
been used. 

Special appreciation is expressed to five of the author’s graduate students 
who assisted with bibliographies for certain chapters or proofread some of 
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the chapters. These students are Mr. Howard L. Sluder, Junior High School 
Principal, Twin Falls, Idaho; Miss M. Lozier Condon, Associate Professor, 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas; Dr. Waldemar Olson, Elementary- 
School Principal, Corpus Christi, Texas; Dr. Robert A. Weber, Mississippi 
State College; and Dr. Edward W. James, East Central State College, Ada, 


Oklahoma. 
Hy J. O: 
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2 ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


the long recess, as their dinners were many times frozen, and sometimes their 
food required cooking. Miss Betty was devoted in her care for them in prepar- 
ing their frugal repast. Apples were roasted and nuts were cracked in profusion, 
and then with their old-fashioned games they had an enjoyable time. 


The first elementary schools were most simple and direct in their organi- 
zation and management.* They were generally held in the homes of the 
teachers or in one-room buildings of the crudest sort. Although some New 
England towns built schoolhouses rather early (about 1649), the ma- 
jority of towns continued to operate the common elementary schools in 
churches, *vacant carpenters' shops, spare rooms in old dwellings, unoc- 
cupied barns, basement rooms, and other places as chance presented." * 
The towns which did build separate schoolhouses constructed them of 
"logs with a rough puncheon board running around the walls. Paper 
greased with lard often took the place of glass in the windows." ^ Small's 
account of one of these schools is vivid: * 


The school benches on which we sat were without backs and sometimes so 
high that we beguiled the weary school hours by swinging our feet violently 
back and forth, by which process we worked off a good deal of animal vigor. 
We sometimes tipped off the bench backwards, and fell atop the children be- 
hind us, when we all set up a prodigious howling; not because we were hurt, 
but we enjoyed the noise hugely and prolonged the commotion as long as we 
could. When the drowsiness of the dame deepened into a snoring nap, we ran 
about the room and with the zest that accompanies the doing of forbidden 
things, we swiftly overturned the benches, misplaced the articles on the table, 
vd the spelling cards out of the window, and not infrequently ran out into 
the street. 


Contrast these early beginnings with the highly modern city and rural 
schools of today with their functionally designed classrooms, scientific 
lighting, artistic design and color, special service rooms, landscaped 
grounds, wealth of teaching and learning materials, and transportation, 
health, and welfare services for pupils. Schools today, as in former years, 
strive to incorporate the best that is known about good schools for children. 
Each generation has had to face the problems and trends of that genera- 
tion. The changing society created new problems and needs. Advances in 
educational thought and research raised other questions. Educational prog- 
ress has been the net result of the efforts at harmonizing the needs of the 
society and the frontiers of educational knowledge. Problems of organiza- 
tion, administration, supervision, and teaching have been emergent along 

* Henry Suzzallo, The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts, Contri- 


n to o No. 3 (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
, p. 10. 


*F. F. Bunker, Reorganization of the Public School Syst. f 
Education Bulletin No. 8 (1916), p. 2. L C apa i enn 


5 Elwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United 
Mn WS ea aie he United States (Boston, Houghton 


$ Small, op. cit., p. 185. 
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with the total educational enterprise. The role of organization and ad- 
ministration has always been that of identifying problems and trends, giving 
leadership to needed and desired changes, and creating the organizational 
and administrative environment, policies, and procedures so that the best 
education of the times might be made available to children. 

The chief purpose of the remainder of this chapter is to present a brief 
historical sketch of selected aspects of elementary education in transition 
so that today’s basic problems of elementary-school organization and ad- 
ministration, as treated in subsequent chapters of the book, may be viewed 
with the tolerance and understanding that historical perspective can give. 


THE CHILDREN SERVED 


Providing enough adequate school-plant facilities for the increasing 
number of children to be taught has been a perennial worry of school ad- 
ministrators. The extent of this problem can be comprehended better if 
one examines the statistics on total population, enrollment, population 
shifts, and the characteristics of pupil groups. At the time the first U. S. 
census was taken in 1790 the total population of the continental United 
States was 3,929,214; in 1950 it was 151,240,000. The early census re- 
ports did not provide extensive population analyses by age groups but a 
fairly good picture of the increase in the school-age population can be 
obtained from the data in Table 1. Children 5 to 17 years of age (inclu- 
sive) increased about 158 per cent between 1870 and 1950. While the 
percentage that the school population (children 5 to 17 years of age) is of 
the total population dropped from 31.3 in 1870 to 20.4 in 1950, the per- 
centage of school-age children actually enrolled in schools increased from 
57.0 in 1870 to 81.6 in 1950. The shift in these relationships was due to 
a more widespread parental interest in children’s schooling and the influ- 
ence of compulsory school attendance laws. 

The percentage increase in high-school enrollments between 1870 and 
1950 was 7013 while that of elementary schools was only 185. The task 
of providing schooling for elementary pupils was augmented by the huge 
numbers involved. By 1950 the number enrolled in public schools was 
19,405,000. In addition, there were 2,707,777 elementary pupils in private, 
parochial, and various residential schools. The increased birth rate during 
the 1940’s further swelled elementary-school enrollments so that between 
1945 and 1954 practically every city of any size had to extend itself in 
expanding elementary-school facilities. It is estimated that peak enrollments 
in elementary schools will be reached by 1957, at which time the total 
enrollment will be about 26,594,000 in Grades 1 to 8 inclusive. 

The growth in elementary education can be understood even better if 
a few additional facts are considered. In 1870 only 59.3 per cent of the 
children enrolled attended each day; by 1950 this figure had risen to 88.7. 
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The average number of days attended during the year by each pupil en- 
rolled increased from 78.4 in 1870 to 157.9 in 1950. The school year had 
been lengthened from an average of 132.2 days in 1870 to 177.9 in 1950. 
The first kindergartens affiliated with public-school systems were estab- 
lished in Boston, Cleveland, and St. Louis between 1870 and 1873. By 
1950 public-school kindergartens in cities enrolled 1,034,000 pupils. 
Schooling for children under five years of age has also commanded atten- 
tion. Although Robert Owen established a nursery school in Harmony, 
Indiana, in 1826 and Boston opened the first pioneer type of American 
nursery school in 1860, the real interest in preschool and parental educa- 
tion did not develop until after the beginning of the twentieth century. The 
first day nursery to become a part of a public-school system was created 
in Los Angeles in 1910 and was formally sponsored and supported by 
the Board of Education in 1917. By 1950 there were 3495 nursery schools 
divided into the following types: tuition, 1506; college, 222; philanthropic, 
1602; special, 114; and public school, 51. 


TABLE 1: Total Population and Various Public School Statistics, 1870 to 1950* 


ITEMS 1870 1900 1930 1940 1950 


1. Total population ..... 38,558,371 75,602,515 122,775,046 131,891,632 151,240,000 
2. Children 5-17 years of 
age (inclusive) ...... 12,055,443 21,404,322 31,571,322 29,805,259 30,788,000 


3. Number enrolled, kin- 
dergarten and first eight 


grades Os (E AD rS 6,791,295 14,983,859 21,278,593 18,832,008 — 19,405,000 
4. Number enrolled in 
kindergartens ........ 1,252 131,657 723,443 594,647 1,034,000 


5. Number enrolled, 
Grades 9 through 12 
and high-school post- 
graduates: 49: 52042 80,227 519,251 4,399,422 6,601,444 5,707,000 
6. Per cent that school 
population is of total 
population .......... 31.3 28.3 25.7 22.6 20.4 
. Per cent of children 
5-17 years of age (in- 
clusive) enrolled ..... 51.00 72.43 81.3 6 
Per cent of children en- d i 
rolled attending each 
I TU ahaa LA EET NS 59.3 68.6 82.8 86.7 88.7 
Average number of 
days schools were in 
SESSION VS ELA, Dess d 1322 144.3 172.7 j 5 
10. Average number of pes HP 
days attended by each 
pupil enrolled ....... 78.4 99.0 143.0 151.7 157.9 
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* Adapted from Ch. 2, “Statistics of State School S " Bienni i 
Z : n S systems, 1949-50," B. 
in the United States, 1948-50 (Washington, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Diseno eod. ene 


Shift in population from rural to urban has also added to the problem 
of providing schooling for elementary pupils. In 1790 the population of 
the United States was 94.9 per cent rural but by 1950 only 36.3 per cent 
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lived in areas classified as rural (Table 2). The rural group includes the 
*rural-farm" and the “rural-nonfarm,” the latter group having been on a 
rapid increase during the period from 1930 to 1950. The 1920 census, 
for the first time, showed urban population to be larger than the rural. It 
is estimated that the urban and rural groups were about equal in numbers 
in 1917 or 1918. The shift of population from rural to urban has placed a 
tremendous strain upon urban centers in their efforts to keep reasonably 
adequate schools apace of the increasing hordes of elementary pupils. The 
reality of this population impact can be seen from the data in Table 3. 


TABLE 2: U. S. Population Data, 1790 to 1950 


TOTAL 

POPULATION, 

CONTINENTAL PER CENT 
YEAR UNITED STATES URBAN RURAL RURAL 
1700 235 5 i e sr 3,929,214 201,655 3,727,559 94.9 
ASTOR) tie ties 38,558,371 9,902,361 28,656,010 — 743 
19001 caes fs. TOR 75,994,575 30,159,921 45,834,654 60.3 
1930] AE 122.775.046 68,954,823 53,820,223 43.8 
1940/8 «tice E 131,669,275 74,423,702 57245,573 — 43.5 
AOS Ores T EU 150,697,361 96,028,000 54,669,361 363 


TABLE 3: Elementary-School Housing Problems as Dealt with in Four Large Cities 
Between September 1, 1940, and September 1, 1951 * 


NEW YORK 
ITEMS CITY CHICAGO HOUSTON SEATTLE 

1. Existing elementary schools to which 

additions were built or actually begun 

between September 1, 1940, and Sep- 

tember 1;.1951 2. 2c enr nm 21 32 20 at 
2. Completely new elementary schools 

built or actually begun between 

September 1, 1940, and September 1, 

ASL. carte cas Hp tlie rer cn 31 25 23 9 
3. Permanent elementary classrooms 

added between September 1, 1940, 


and September 1, 1951 ....... 1322 830 600 165 
4. Temporary elementary classrooms in 

use, September, 1951 .......-..-- 150 55 526 139 
5. Elementary classes on half-day ses- 

sions, September, 1951 .........- none 253 16 none 
6. Total number of elementary schools 

in operation, September, 1951 .... 594 357 109 68 
7. Enrollment in smallest elementary 

school in operation, September, 1951 31 224 64 140 
8. Enrollment in largest elementary 

school in operation, September, 1951 2977 2787 1814 1321 


* Data secured through courtesy of: George F. Pigott, Jr., Associate Superintendent, New York City; 
Don C. Rogers, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Education, Chicago, Ill; Edwin D. 
Martin, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Research and Pupil Accounting, Houston, Texas; W. 
Virgil Smith, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
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The average number of days attended during the year by each pupil en- 
rolled increased from 78.4 in 1870 to 157.9 in 1950. The school year had 
been lengthened from an average of 132.2 days in 1870 to 177.9 in 1950. 
The first kindergartens affiliated with public-school systems were estab- 
lished in Boston, Cleveland, and St. Louis between 1870 and 1873. By 
1950 public-school kindergartens in cities enrolled 1,034,000 pupils. 
Schooling for children under five years of age has also commanded atten- 
tion. Although Robert Owen established a nursery school in Harmony, 
Indiana, in 1826 and Boston opened the first pioneer type of American 
nursery school in 1860, the real interest in preschool and parental educa- 
tion did not develop until after the beginning of the twentieth century. The 
first day nursery to become a part of a public-school system was created 
in Los Angeles in 1910 and was formally sponsored and supported by 
the Board of Education in 1917. By 1950 there were 3495 nursery schools 
divided into the following types: tuition, 1506; college, 222; philanthropic, 
1602; special, 114; and public school, 51. 


TABLE 1: Total Population and Various Public School Statistics, 1870 to 1950* 


ITEMS 1870 1900 1930 1940 1950 


1. Total population ..... 38,558,371 75,602,515 122,775,046 131,891,632 151,240,000 
2. Children 5-17 years of 
age (inclusive) ...... 12,055,443 21,404,322 31,571,322 29,805,259 30,788,000 


3. Number enrolled, kin- 
dergarten and first eight 
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4. Number enrolled in 
kindergartens ........ 1,252 131,657 723,443 594,647 1,034,000 


5. Number enrolled, 
Grades 9 through 12 
and high-school post- 
Brüduates 215... 80,227 519,251 4,399,422 6,601,444 5,707,000 
. Per cent that school 
population is of total 
population .......... 31.3 28.3 25.7 22.6 20.4 
. Per cent of children 
5-17 years of age (in- 
clusive) enrolled ..... 57.00 72.43 81.3 85.3 81.6 
. Per cent of children en- 
rolled attending each 
days 4o NIU. A 59.3 68.6 82.8 86.7 88.7 
9. Average number of 
days schools were in 
PEROMIES Wixi, Dess 1322 144.3 172. x 
10. Average number of : pie? wy 
days attended by each 
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Shift in population from rural to urban has also added to the problem 
of providing schooling for elementary pupils. In 1790 the population of 
the United States was 94.9 per cent rural but by 1950 only 36.3 per cent 
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lived in areas classified as rural (Table 2). The rural group includes the 
“rural-farm” and the “rural-nonfarm,” the latter group having been on a 
rapid increase during the period from 1930 to 1950. The 1920 census, 
for the first time, showed urban population to be larger than the rural. It 
is estimated that the urban and rural groups were about equal in numbers 
in 1917 or 1918. The shift of population from rural to urban has placed a 
tremendous strain upon urban centers in their efforts to keep reasonably 
adequate schools apace of the increasing hordes of elementary pupils. The 
reality of this population impact can be seen from the data in Table 3. 
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Between September 1, 1940, and September 1, 1951 * 
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1. Existing elementary schools to which 

additions were built or actually begun 

between September 1, 1940, and Sep- 

temir EASA ar h reia us 21 32 20 7 
2. Completely new elementary schools 

built or actually begun between 

September 1, 1940, and September 1, 

iE Folge ae Doh iy ye i cee eae Be Nd 31 25 23 9 
3. Permanent elementary classroom 

added between September 1, 1940, 


and September 1, 1951 .......... 1322 830 600 165 
4. Temporary elementary classrooms in 

use, September, 1951 ............ 150 55 526 139 
5. Elementary classes on half-day ses- 

sions, September, 1951 .......... none 253 16 none 
6. Total number of elementary schools 

in operation, September, 1951 .... 594 357 109 68 
7. Enrollment in smallest elementary 

school in operation, September, 1951 31 224 64 140 
8. Enrollment in largest elementary 

school in operation, September, 1951 2977 2787 1814 1321 


* Data secured through courtesy of: George F. Pigott, Jr., Associate Superintendent, New York City; 
Don C. Rogers, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Education, Chicago, Ill; Edwin D. 
Martin, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Research and Pupil Accounting, Houston, Texas; W. 
Virgil Smith, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
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schools for exceptional children. By 1940 every state and the District of 
Columbia had established special residential schools for socially malad- 
justed youth, there being 112 such schools; in addition there were 29 county 
and municipal schools for the socially handicapped. Also, by 1940, every 
state had made some provision for the institutionalization of its feeble- 
minded and every state had made arrangements for the education of its deaf 
and its blind children in residential schools, either within the state or by 
arrangement in neighboring states. The statistics for 1947 were as follows: 
for the blind, 56 schools in 43 states with 5235 pupils; for the deaf, 81 
schools in 47 states with 13,123 pupils; for the mentally deficient, 140 
schools in 47 states with 21,562 pupils; for the epileptic, 10 schools in 10 
states with 1096 pupils; and for the delinquent, 167 schools in 48 states and 
the District of Columbia with 22,745 pupils. 

Children who are physically unable to attend school but are well enough 
to receive instruction are taught in homes and hospitals by itinerant teachers. 
In 1948, in cities of 30,000 or more population, 10,573 elementary pupils 
were receiving home instruction and 9949 were receiving instruction in 
hospitals.? 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Comparison of elementary-school facilities over a long period of years 
gives about as vivid an impression of "elementary education in transition" 
as can be secured from any one source. The early paragraphs of this chapter 
gave some notion of the types of structures that were built in the New Eng- 
land colonies when separate schoolhouses were built. The fact that so many 
of the schools in the Middle Atlantic states were parochial schools tended 
to retain them in the churches. The few separate schoolhouses that were 
built were constructed similar to those in New England. The conditions 
under which elementary education in the Southern colonies was carried on 
were not conducive to the establishment of a large number of schoolhouses. 
Those which were constructed were built of logs (Fig. 1) and very primi- 
tive in character.!" 

The dame schools which flourished in New England between 1650 and 
1800 were usually conducted in the homes of the dames. Enrollment in à 
dame school usually did not exceed thirty pupils consisting of boys aged 
four to seven and girls of all ages from four years upward. These classes 
were kept around the family fireplace, in vacant rooms in the dame's home, 
on porches, in the vestibule of churches, and, for those that were in session 
only during the summer months, in such schoolhouses as were available. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century there came into prominence, 
particularly in the New England States, a type of school organization known 
as the "departmental school." Its chief characteristic was the vertical divi- 


? "Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for E. i i iennit 
_Spe xceptional ," Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48, op. Pos Lon A Dai xs 


10 E. W, Knight, Public Education in the South (Boston, Ginn and Co., 1922), p. 43. 
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FIG. 1: The oldest wooden schoolhouse in the United States, built by the Spaniards at St. 
Augustine, Fla., sometime between 1586 and 1763. The downstairs living-room served as 
classroom; the teacher's rooming quarters were upstairs. Courtesy of city of St. Augustine, Fla. 


sion of the course into a reading school and a writing school. The pupils 
attended each department alternately, changing from one school to the other 
at the end of each half-day or day's session. Each department had one 
room large enough to house 180 pupils. A later departure in the organization 
was to annex two or three small recitation rooms to the large hall. In the 
small recitation rooms the teachers *heard the lessons." In some places the 
reading school and the writing school were housed in the same building, one 
on the first floor and the other on the second floor. The interior design of the 
floor plan can be envisioned from the description given. 

Another type of school organization that was introduced shortly after 
1800 was the Lancastrian or monotorial school.** It flourished extensively 
in the Middle Atlantic and Southern states, and partially in New England, 
from 1810 to 1830. But its popularity was short lived. It gradually faded 
away after 1830 so that by 1840 only a few traces remained. A Lancastrian 
school consisted of a large room in which were seated from 200 to 1000 


11 Bunker, op. cit., p. 29; G. H. Martin, Evolution of the Massachusetts Public 
School System (New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1894), p. 51. 

12 J, F. Reigart, The Lancastrian System of Instruction in the Schools of New 
York City, Contributions to Education, No. 81 (New York, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1916); C. C. Ellis, Lancastrian Schools in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1907). 
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pupils. At the end of the large room was a platform for the teacher’s desk, 
flanked on each side by a small desk for the principal monitors. The center 
of the large room was filled with two rows of benches, leaving an aisle in the 
middle and one on each side. Each bench was long enough to seat 9 or 10 
pupils. At the end of each bench arrangements were made for seating the 
monitor. The monitors usually were older pupils who could help the younger 
ones; usually the teacher instructed the monitors who in turn instructed 
the students on their respective benches. The size and interior arrangement 
of the Lancastrian school is thus quite clear. 

During the eighteenth century the reading and writing schools gradually 
developed into what was called the English Grammar school. Admission to 
the English Grammar school up to and even after 1850 required some 
knowledge of simple reading and arithmetic. Before 1800 these rudiments 
of reading and arithmetic had been taught in the dame schools in New Eng- 
land. Dame schools, however, were not reaching a large enough proportion 
of the pupils. This fact, together with a growing interest in universal educa- 
tion, was undoubtedly a major factor in bringing about the establishment of 
the so-called primary schools which began to spring up shortly after 1800. In 
Boston 20 primary schools were organized in 1818; by 1855 Boston had 
193 such schools. The primary schools were placed so as to be near the 
homes of the pupils. Until 1835 the primary schools in Boston were housed 
in vacant rooms, basements, or any available space. Each was a one-teacher 
school with 30 to 40 pupils aged four to seven or eight. Later, however, the 
Lancastrian plan was inaugurated into the primary schools and the enroll- 
ment was increased to 100 or more and monitors were used. 

The primary schools were publicly supported and were administered by a 
Primary School Committee which had little or no relationship to the Gram- 
mar School Board. From 1835 to 1855, 45 primary schoolhouses were built 
in Boston. They were constructed of wood, contained but a single room, and 
were unplastered. It was not until after 1864 that a number of these small 
primary schools were combined and a single structure of six rooms was built. 
By a gradual transitional process the primary schools in those states in which 
they were to be found were made a part of the elementary school. In New 
York this took place as early as 1830. In Boston, in 1820, one primary 
school was held in the basement of a Grammar school, In 1833 a request 
was made in Boston that all children more than eight years of age who had 
not yet learned the rudiments of reading and arithmetic should be admitted 
to the Grammar schools.'* Finally, in 1855, the Primary School Committee 


of Boston was dissolved and all the schools were placed under one School 
Committee. 


13 J, M. Wightman, Annals of the Boston Primar i 
y School Committee (Boston, 
Ge ea and Avery, 1860), p. 148; Garrett E. Rickard, “Establishment of Graded 
ools in American Cities," I and II, Elementary School Journal, Vol. 47 (June, 
1947), pp. 575-585 and Vol. 48 (February, 1948), pp. 326-335. 
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The final outcome of this unifying movement was that it resulted in better 
articulation and government of the entire period of elementary education. 
Unification, however, did not come at once or to the extent that it might 
have been desired. Many of the schools retained a horizontal grading. In 
some places the primary and grammar schools covered the entire period of 
elementary education, while in others the divisions were primary, inter- 
mediate, and grammar or primary, secondary, intermediate, and grammar. 

The graded elementary school as it is known today was not the outcome 
of a revolutionary movement which created order out of chaos. The graded 
elementary school was merely another stage in the evolutionary process 
which had been going on for half a century. 

The first step in this development was the horizontal division of the 
period of elementary education into schools of two or more different grades. 
The nomenclature for these different grades varied considerably. In Boston 
the period of elementary education was divided into primary and grammar 
schools; in Concord, New Hampshire, into primary, intermediate, and gram- 
mar; while many other variations were to be found in other towns. This 
aspect of the movement had spread to nearly all the New England towns 
by 1840. 

The second step in the process was housing two or more of these broad 
grade-units in one building. In Boston, in 1820, the Primary School Com- 
mittee frequently housed the primary school in the basement of a grammar 
school. In New York, in 1810, these two units were frequently housed in one 
building. Later, as three-story grammar-school buildings were constructed, 
the first floor was devoted entirely to the primary school. In some places 
the intermediate and grammar classes were housed in one building, while the 
primary schools remained scattered in small units. Innumerable variations in 
practice were characteristic of the movement, but out of it finally evolved 
the elementary school as it is known today, retaining some of the old names 
for various groups of grades, but all combining to make a composite, unified 
whole. 

The third step in this gradual evolution of the graded school associates 
itself with the classification of pupils. The departmental school, from its 
earliest inception, classified the pupils into groups in reading and writing. 
Although this was a vertical division, it was one form of classification. The 
primary schools, so common in New England from 1818 to 1850, had their 
pupils grouped into four or six classes, depending upon the progress they 
had made. The Lancastrian schools of Philadelphia and other Middle At- 
lantic states had the pupils grouped into eight classes. With the extensive 
use of monitors, each of whom taught 9 or 10 scholars, it was possible to 
grade the course of study very minutely, and to classify pupils accordingly. 
Even in the departmental reading school, it was common practice by 1823 
to divide the work of the seven years into four divisions, thus permitting the 
pupils to be divided into four classes. 
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A fourth factor, no doubt an outgrowth of those previously mentioned, 
was the change in building construction. At first each of the reading and 
writing departments occupied one large room or hall in which the master 
and one or more assistant teachers held recitations at the same time. The 
resulting confusion soon revealed the practicability of adding two or more 
small recitation rooms in which the teachers could instruct smaller groups in 
private. 

The next logical step was to break down the departmental plan of organi- 
zation, to increase the number of small rooms, and to reclassify the pupils 
so that each teacher occupying one of these small rooms taught all the 
subjects to the pupils assigned to her. This step was taken by J. D. Philbrick 
in 1848 (Fig. 2).'* This evolutionary change in elementary-school organiza- 
tion is shown graphically in Fig. 3. 
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FIG. 2: Quincy Grammar School, Boston, 1848. From C. L. Spain, The Platoon School (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1924), p. 123. Reproduced by permission of the publisher. 


The Quincy Grammar School of Boston, organized in 1848 by J. D. Phil- 
brick, was the first city graded school in America.!5 Its organization was 
similar to that developed in the German gymnasiums.'® The graded or- 
ganization of the Quincy Grammar School was the next step in the evolution 


14 J. D. Philbrick, City School Systems in the United States, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Circular of Information No. 1 (1885). 


15 Bunker, op. cit., p. 29. 


19 "The birth of the first graded school (a German gymnasium) occurred in 1537 


when Johann Sturm organized his famous school at Strasburg. His plan originally 
contemplated nine classes, corresponding to the nine years that pupils spent in his 
gymnasium, each. class having its own teacher, its prescribed studies, examinations, 
and promotions, in very much the same way that our schools of today have." J. C. 


Boykin, Class Intervals in City Public Schools, Report of issi 
ykin, 1 , th Edu- 
cation, Vol. 2 (1890-1891), p. 981. i 57: ao 
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of elementary-school organization. ‘Lhe movements which made possible 
this new advance have been set forth previously. 

The building in which the Quincy School was housed was a four-story 
structure, the fourth floor being a hall or assembly room large enough to 
accommodate the entire school of about 660 pupils. In buildings constructed 
at a later date this large fourth floor was eliminated. The three lower floors 
provided 12 separate classrooms, each room being large enough to seat 55 
pupils. It was probably the first grammar school which contained a separate 
desk and chair for each pupil. The division of the building into 12 class- 
rooms made it possible to place in each room, under the charge of one 
teacher, pupils of about the same age." 
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FIG. 3: Evolution of the essential features of the American public school system. Adapted from 
E. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, p. 140. Reproduced by permission of, 
and arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The advantages of the graded organization were soon recognized and 
many of the large halls of departmental schools were partitioned so as to 
form a number of smaller classrooms. Although school administrators 
readily recognized the feasibility of the graded plan, the difficulty of adjust- 
ing the old buildings to the new organization prevented many cities from 
effecting the graded organization as a city-wide practice. The complete reor- 
ganization of the elementary schools of a district could be brought about 
only as the older buildings were remodeled or new buildings erected. Conse- 
quently, the extension of graded schools was slow at first, but within 12 or 
15 years after the establishment of the Quincy Grammar School of Boston 
nearly every city or town had adopted the plan, at least in the newer 
buildings.'* 

17 Bunker, op. cit., p. 29. 

18 “The movement toward graded schools developed slowly at first, but by 1860 
nearly every town and city of any consequence in the country, as well as many 
populous rural communities, had its own unified system of schools organized on a 


graded basis with a defined course of study, embracing definite time limits, the whole 
sanctioned and protected by legislative enactment." Ibid., p. 54. 
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The pattern for the design of elementary-school buildings which emerged 
with the expansion of the graded organization as described in the preceding 
paragraphs became the model which was followed more or less until well 
into the 1920’s. This helps to explain why most of the elementary-school 
buildings built between 1880 or 1890 and 1920, and some even as late as 
1930, were two-story and even three-story buildings, built like a square 
or rectangular box with a central corridor or a two-story or three-story cen- 
tral dome, and partitions to make classrooms. School was intended to be a 
place in which children sat on benches or in seats and learned from books. 
The building needed to provide only for rooms in which children studied 
the subjects that were offered. There was no need for administrative offices, 
a health suite, auditorium, library, lunchroom, gymnasium, playgrounds, 
work alcoves, garden spots, wooded areas, and the other features now found 
in modern elementary-school plants. 

The change in school-plant facilities and design which has come about 
largely since 1920, and which is only now reaching a true functional plane, 
has been due to a variety of influences. A concerted movement for improved 
health and physical fitness began in about 1918 after World War I. School 
health and physical-education programs brought the need for health service 
rooms, gymnasia, playgrounds, adequately lighted classrooms, better tem- 
perature control, better ventilation, and greater use of outdoor teaching 
areas. Broader concepts about the curriculum and how children learn 
prompted the need for larger classrooms designed and equipped for a variety 
of activities. School libraries have become essential instruments in fostering 
the new curriculum. The expanding base of teaching and learning aids com- 
manded provisions for the use of films, slides, recordings, radio programs, 
exhibit materials, and now television is crowding for recognition as a learn- 
ing medium. Several forces converged during the depression years of the 
early 1930's to create school-lunch programs as an accepted aspect of 
modern schools. Elementary-school plants built during the 1940’s reflect 
the incorporation of all these ideas and forces. Those constructed in the 
1950's will reflect, not only the best ideas tried successfully during the 1940's, 
but also experimentation with needs and ideas projected for the future (Figs. 
4a and b). Elementary-school buildings and grounds reflect progress in the 
architectural field as well as changing conceptions and functions of elemen- 
tary education. School buildings provide an interesting approach to a study 
of the changing character of elementary education. Further details about 
elementary-school buildings of the present decade will be presented in à 
subsequent chapter. 


THE CURRICULUM 


Another dramatic view of elementary education in transition, equal to the 
change in school buildings, can be obtained by examining the changes in the 
instructional offering. The curriculum of the elementary school, as estab- 
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lished by the Massachusetts law of 1647, included only reading and writing. 
This was not changed by law until 1789, when arithmetic, the English lan- 
guage, orthography, and decent behavior were added. The New England 
Primer, patterned after English models, was published in 1690. Although 
Edmund Coote (in 1596) had published spellers in England, orthography 
did not gain prominence in American schools until after Noah Webster's 
*Blue back speller," entitled Elementary Spelling Book, Part I of his Gram- 
matical Institute of the English Language, was published in 1784. Arith- 
metic was common but not universal in colonial curricula. Arithmetic was 
generally neglected before 1800. 

Geography was not common in American elementary schools before 
1800. Bronson Alcott, writing in 1824, stated that up to that time geography 
as a science had received little attention in the public schools of New Eng- 
land. The first American geography was published by Jedidiah Morse in 
1789. History was seldom studied in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; in fact, until late in the nineteenth century, the common practice was 
to teach history only in the last two grades of the elementary school. By 
1860 history had secured a separate place in many elementary schools. 
Payne, writing in 1905, noted that there was a clearly marked tendency 
either to make civics a separate subject or to add extra time to history and 
to teach it as a part of that subject. 

Eight other subjects entered the elementary-school curriculum during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. Elementary science and nature study, 
which began as an ofishoot of Pestalozzian object lessons, were introduced 
into American elementary schools about 1870. Literature, as a recognized 
area of experience for elementary-school pupils, did not find a place in 
schools until about 1900. Payne (in 1905) characterized language or Eng- 
lish (as distinct from grammar), drawing, elementary science and nature 
study, manual training, and civics as the newly introduced subjects which 
showed the direction in which the curriculum was growing. By 1905 a few 
of the larger cities had added manual training, cooking, and sewing. Payne 
pointed out (in 1905) that only in New York City did subjects other than 
the “three R’s” receive much attention; reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
language lessons, composition, arithmetic, geography, and history received 
barely 60 per cent of the allotted time. Payne raised the question, “Will the 
New York curriculum in its extreme movement toward what are known as 
the content studies be followed by these superintendents (in other large 
cities), or will New York under force of popular conservative opinion be 
forced to retreat from its present curriculum?” 1° 

Since 1900 nine additional fields or areas of emphasis have found their 
way into the elementary-school program. Most of the progress which has 
been made in health instruction and physical education has come since 1900 

19 Bruce R. Payne, Public Elementary School Curricula (New York, Silver, Burdett 
and Co., 1905), p. 62. 
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and more particularly since 1915. Health education received its impetus 
from the W.C.T.U., which sought state legislation to require the teaching 
of the “effects of alcohol and tobacco." The first legislation for state-wide 
health and physical education was enacted in North Dakota in 1899; by 
1934, 34 states had laws requiring physical education. Special emphasis on 
character education developed in the 1920's; in 1932 the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A. published its yearbook on Character Educa- 
tion. Attention to “conservation education" and safety education practices 
developed during the 1930’s. At present we are urged by national and state 
agencies to give more attention to inter-American relations, the Far East, the 


FIG. 4b: Aerial photo of Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas, a one-story, 20-classroom building 
located on a l4-acre site. It is a central corridor design with directional glass blocks in 
clerestory and upper portion of classrooms. Gymnasium and cafetorium are in wing near 
heating plant; wing on the left is specially designed to serve all types of exceptional children 
who also have membership in regular classes. Courtesy of Mears Studio and Page, Southerland, 


Page, architects. 


Near East, and the United Nations. Within recent years, the laws of several 
states have authorized the teaching of conversational Spanish in the ele- 
mentary grades. The war and its aftermath of social unrest brought new 
meaning to citizenship education and emphasized again the importance of 
indoctrinating children in the fundamental principles and procedures of 
democracy and democratic ways of living and of working together. 

This brief summary shows that prior to 1800 the elementary-school 
curriculum consisted of reading and writing, with some schools also teach- 
ing arithmetic and language. Between 1800 and 1900, 13 subjects found 
their way into the program: arithmetic, language, spelling, history, civics, 
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geography, nature study or science, art, music, literature, cooking, sewing, 
and manual training. Since 1900 nine additional subjects have been added, 
thus giving a total of 24 subjects or “areas of special emphasis.” 

This much-expanded instructional offering of elementary schools might 
be more manageable if it were all that were to be included in the curriculum. 
But two other groups of activities must also be recognized. Largely since 
1920 elementary schools have been encouraged to expand the number of 
co-curricular activities, such as assembly or auditorium programs, special 
interest clubs, and student helper groups. A survey made in 1944 revealed 
42 different activities which were classified by one or more schools as co- 
curricular.?? The ones most commonly found were assemblies, clubs, safety 
patrols, safety councils, athletic events, student council, music groups 
(choral singing, glee club, rhythm band, orchestra, band), and school paper. 
Only two schools out of 532 reported that no co-curricular activities were 
sponsored. 

The other twentieth-century addition to the elementary-school curriculum 
consists of adult-interest activities. As adults became enthusiastic about 
some things which merited or needed attention, movements of various kinds 
were started, and once they got under way the schools were asked to promote 
them or to participate in them. A city school superintendent in 1950 re- 
ported that in one school year 89 different requests had been presented to 
him soliciting the schools’ participation. National Drama Week, National 
Music Week, Army Day, Navy Day, National Education Week, Junior Red 
Cross projects, special temperance drives, various ticket sales, scrap drives, 
and Community Chest drives are examples. A recent survey of a school 
system revealed 16 different adult-interest activities actually engaged in by 
the elementary schools in that community.* Thirty different local organiza- 
tions or individuals were represented in the local adult sponsoring groups. 
In the course of a nine months’ school year the pupils in 109 classrooms 
devoted a total of 360,781,890 pupil-minutes to these activities. 

The expanding curriculum represents educational enrichment for chil- 
dren and reflects the demands which the changing nature of society places 0n 
the schools. It also creates many new problems. What kinds of curriculum 
revisions are implied or imperative? How may curriculum synthesis be 
maintained? What curriculum design and daily schedules can be developed 
to maintain effective teaching and learning in the face of this multiplicity 
of activities? What implications are there for in-service education of 
teachers? For parent education? 


i 5 n 7 bo M eed pe and Administrative Practices in Elementary Schools 
in nited States, University of Texas Publicati f TA ty 0 
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AGES AND GRADES INCLUDED 


Schooling for children under six years of age is not a twentieth-century 
innovation. The dame schools which flourished between 1650 and 1800 ad- 
mitted both boys and girls at age four. The primary schools which replaced 
the dame schools and flourished during most of the nineteenth century 
admitted children at age four. As the several types of schools evolved into 
the so-called “elementary school” after about 1860, various social and 
economic forces were at work which tended to postpone the age at which 
children started their schooling. Among these forces were the industrial revo- 
lution, the westward movement, the distinctly rural character of the popula- 
tion, and sparsity of population in many areas. Except for the very few 
cities that maintained kindergartens, the general trend of practice had 
established age six, or even seven or eight, as the time appropriate for chil- 
dren to begin school. The latter concept had become so broadly accepted 
by 1900 that most of the early compulsory school attendance laws set ages 
seven, eight, or nine as the lower limit of compulsory attendance. In the 
process of this transition of thought about schooling for young children any 
schooling below age six was not considered a part of the elementary school. 
Hence the kindergarten developed as a separate entity and schooling for 
children under four years of age practically disappeared from the scene. The 
kindergarten’s lack of status as an integral part of the elementary school has 
placed it at the mercy of local leadership and the ups and downs of local 
school budgets. Even today the school census in some states does not re- 
quire the inclusion of children under six and several states do not include 
children under six in the allocation of state aid funds. The number of kinder- 
gartens and the number of school systems operating kindergartens has fluctu- 
ated noticeably from time to time. 

During the past few decades the profession has been concerned with re- 
establishment of schooling for children under six and with the re-amalgama- 
tion of schooling for young children with the established elementary school. 
Progress in the former regard has been encouraging. Nation-wide data on 
the number of public and nonpublic nursery schools and kindergartens are 
not available but there has been a marked increase since 1945 in the number 
of such public and nonpublic schools. The U. S. Office of Education re- 
ported 53.4 per cent of five-year-olds in school attendance in 1948.** An 
earlier report showed 20.1 per cent of children from two to five years old in 
school in urban areas.?* The problem of integrating schooling for children 
under six with the elementary school is still largely unsolved. In theory all 
pre-secondary schooling is defined as elementary education but in practice 


?? Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48, op. cit., p. 11. 
?3 Schools for Children Under Six, Bulletin No. 5 (Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1947), p. 24. 
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the kindergarten and the nursery school are still considered separate units in 
most places. 

Children’s ages for the upper limit of the elementary school are deter- 
mined largely by the number of grades encompassed by the elementary 
school and promotion policies. By 1890 an elementary-school course to be 
completed at age 13 or 14 had been adopted quite uniformly in all parts 
of the United States.?* In the South this course had been shaped into a seven- 
year program; in the New England states a nine-year elementary school had 
become the predominant type, while the eight-year elementary school was 
favored in other sections of the country. 

As early as 1888 the elementary-school course which required eight or 
nine years for its completion was challenged.** Discussion of the proper 
length of elementary- and secondary-school courses and their relationship to 
college work led to the appointment in 1893 of the Committee of Ten on 
Economy of Time in Education. Almost continuously since then, the ques- 
tion of a shorter elementary-school course has been a live issue.** Commit- 
tee reports were being submitted at intervals from 1893 to 1913.** Although 
the deliberations of these committees and their reports dealt primarily with 
aspects of the secondary education, certain elements of each of these reports 
related to problems associated with the organization of the upper grades of 
the elementary school. The reports of the committees gave special attention 
to the question of including Grades 7 and 8 in the secondary-school course 
and finally led to an investigation, begun in 1925, in which careful exam- 
ination was made of the relation of administrative units, the length of the 
school day and the school year, age of admission to the kindergarten and 
first grade, enrollments, subject offering by grades, and the like in 610 
school systems in the United States. A comparison of the achievement of 
pupils in Grades 7 and 8 in selected seven-year and eight-year elementary 
schools in the United States and Canada was also made. “By way of general 
summary of the whole study,” the Commission concluded, “it may safely 
be asserted that ample evidence is present in the experience of many school 
systems of the United States and Canada that elementary education of a sat- 

24 Philbrick, op. cit., p. 20. 

25 Bunker, op. cit., Ch. 3. 

26 Otis Ashmore, “The Elimination of the Grammar School,” Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the N.E.A. (1900), pp. 424-426; J. M. Greenwood, “Seven-Year Course 
of Study for Ward-School Pupils,” Addresses and Proceedings of the N.E.A. (1903), 
p. 247, and “A Seven-Year Course for Elementary Pupils,” Addresses and Proceed- 
ings of the N.E.A. (1907), pp. 290-294; E. W. Lyttle, “Report of the Committee 0n 
Six-Year Course of Study," Addresses and Proceedings of the N.E.A. (1908), PP: 
625-628; H. S. Weet, “Shortening the Course," Addresses and Proceedings of the 
N.E.A. (1914), pp. 269-271; C. H. Judd, “Debate: The Best Organization for Amer- 
ican Schools Is a Plan Which Shall Divide these Schools into Six Years of Elementary 


Training and Six Years of Secondary Training," Addr. i f the 
NEA, (1916), pp. 917-925. g esses and Proceedings © 


27 For a summary of these reports, see W. A. Smith, The Juni i 1 (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1930), Ch. III. ELO SE a 
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isfactory degree of richness of content can be provided in seven grades. It is 
shown that pupils can be trained through a seven-grade curriculum to the 
point where they can efficiently pursue high-school work.” ** 

It is difficult to express in exact terms the nature or the amount of reor- 
ganization which may have resulted from the influences exerted by such 
investigations and reports as have been referred to above. At any rate, the 
work of the upper elementary grades was reorganized in various ways. As 
early as 1900 departmental teaching was introduced into the schools of New 
York City 2° and separately organized junior high schools were established 
in Columbus, Ohio, and Berkeley, California, in 1909. Los Angeles followed 
in 1911. Since then the number of reorganized high schools has increased 
rapidly. In 1938 there were reported 9534 reorganized high schools, 8575 
of which had incorporated one or more of the upper elementary grades into 
the secondary-school program. A tabulation made in 1930 in the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States showed that in over half (54 per 
cent) of 738 cities with a population of 10,000 or over the elementary- 
school period consisted of less than seven grades. It is of interest to note that 
in 14 systems the lower school concluded with the fifth grade. In 1938 in the 
945 cities with 10,000 and more population, 40.6 per cent of elementary- 
school children attended six-year elementary schools and 59.4 per cent at- 
tended eight-year schools. By 1948, 78 per cent of 1372 city school systems 
which operated the total program of elementary and secondary education 
concluded the elementary school with the sixth grade and only 23 per cent 
continued the elementary program through the eighth grade. In the districts 
which operated elementary schools only 56 per cent were maintaining an 
eight-year program; the rest had a six-year elementary school and some type 
of junior-high-school organization.*^ 

At this point it should be remembered that many school systems in the 
southern states and a few in the northern states have operated a seven-grade 
elementary school for a long time. Among the outstanding examples of this 
practice is Kansas City, Missouri, which organized its elementary schools on 
the seven-year basis in 1867. Several attempts have been made to compare 
the effectiveness of the seven-grade school with the eight-grade units.** In 
addition to the Report of the Commission on Length of Elementary Educa- 
tion already referred to, Shouse has produced evidence to show that the 
graduates of the seven-grade schools in Kansas City saved on the average 


28 C. H. Judd, chairman, “Report of the Commission on Length of Elementary 
Education,” Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 34 (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1927), p. 11. 

29 V, E, Kilpatrick, Departmental Teaching in Elementary Schools (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1908), p. 5. 

30 “Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948," Research Bulletin, N.E.A., 
Vol. 27, No. 1 (February, 1949). 

31 For a complete summary of these studies, see “School Organization," Review 
of Educational Research, Vol. 1, No. 3 (June, 1931), pp. 177-183. 
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0.83 of a year without any sacrifice in efficiency as compared to the gradu— 
ates of eight-grade schools, and that seven-grade graduates ranked on a par 
with eight-grade graduates on standardized tests and marks in high school 
and college.*? Mayfield, who compared the progress in the University of 
Chicago High School of 478 pupils who had graduated from the seven-grade 
University Elementary School and of 711 pupils who had graduated froma 
the regular eight-grade elementary schools, found that the seven-grade 
graduates had a slight advantage in home background, were on a par with 
the eight-grade graduates in intelligence quotients, graduated younger, and 
received a slightly higher percentage of superior marks, and that a larger 
percentage of them completed high school.** The cumulative evidence of 
these and other studies seems to indicate that the graduates of seven-grade 
elementary schools suffer no marked disadvantages in academic achieve- 
ments and in subsequent educational work. 

Such data as have been gathered suggest the conclusion that the move- 
ment for the reorganization of the upper elementary grades and their inclu- 
sion in the program of secondary education has received general acceptance 
in the United States. One may expect that, as local conditions permit, a. 
rapidly increasing number of elementary schools will conclude with the 
sixth grade. The emerging pattern which seems within reach in the decade 
of the 1950’s is a seven-year elementary school for children aged 5 to 12. 
At some distant point in the future the common school may again include 
four-year-olds or even three-year-olds. 


THE ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTION 


"Organization for instruction" means the plan whereby teachers, the 
curriculum, and classes are brought together so that the instructional pro- 
gram may move forward. The dame schools were essentially a one-teacher 
one-room one-group type of school somewhat comparable to but not identi- 
cal with present-day one-teacher one-room rural school. The teacher in à 
dame school taught a group of children ranging in age from four to seven 
(plus some older girls), each child or small sub-group progressing at its own 
rate through the meager textbooks available at that time. The children were 
not graded into classes as in today's graded elementary schools. 

When the monotorial system prevailed in the reading and writing school: 
the Organization was still basically a one-teacher school, but the large num- 
ber of pupils required the help of monitors and later assistant teachers. AS 
the number of small recitation rooms flanking the main room of a Lancas- 
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trian type school were increased and the assistant teachers retained each 
group of pupils in the recitation rooms for longer periods of the day, the 
setting had been created that led J. D. Philbrick to take the next step in 
bringing the graded plan into full fruition in the Quincy Grammar School 
of Boston in 1848. The first official graded school in this country was thus 
a single-teacher-per-grade or a single-teacher-per-class organization for 
instruction. 

The movement toward graded schools developed slowly at first, but by 
1860 every town and city of any consequence, as well as many populous 
rural communities, had its own unified system of schools organized on a 
graded basis with a defined course of study embracing definite time limits. 
The graded school lent itself admirably to increasing perfection in organiza- 
tion and standardization. By 1870 the system had swung from no system 
to nothing but system.?* There was thus a growing conviction that there 
were serious defects either in the graded system itself or in the method of 
its administration. This conviction was strongest where the schools had 
reached the highest degree of system and uniformity. By 1870 methods 
which it was hoped would correct the most pronounced weakness of the 
formalized graded school made their appearance. 

The major difficulties recognized in the graded system were the large 
number of pupils eliminated in the upper grades, overcrowding in the lower 
grades, high percentage of failure and nonpromotion, and the nonpromo- 
tion of bright pupils. The chief efforts at remediation betwen 1870 and 
1885 were variations in the length of promotion periods and improvement 
of the examination procedures. Surveys by Boykin,?* White,?* and Prince ** 
inquired about promotion practices and superintendents' opinions about 
rigid annual promotions, semiannual promotions, quarterly promotions, and 
examination methods. It was in this setting of dissatisfaction with the graded 
system that the St. Louis, Missouri, schools, which had adopted the graded 
plan in 1857, changed to a quarterly (10-week intervals) promotion plan 
when a new course of study was inaugurated in 1862. 

Although effort at reorganization of the graded system, even up to 1898, 
focused largely upon revision of promotional periods and examination 
methods, several pioneers inaugurated modifications in curriculum and 
teaching methods. Preston W. Search is recognized as the first one in 


34 W, J. Shearer, The Grading of Schools (New York, H. P. Smith Publishing Co., 
1899), p. 21. 

35 E, E, White (Supt. of Public Instruction, State of Ohio), "Several Problems in 
Graded School Management," Addresses and Proceedings of the N.E.A. (1874), 
PAi: 

36 Op. cit., pp. 1003-1004. 

31 E, E. White, Promotions and Examinations in Graded Schools, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Circular of Information No. 7 (1891), pp. 16-21. 

38 J, T. Prince, “Some New England Plans and Conclusions Drawn from a Study 
of Grading and Promotion,” Addresses and Proceedings of the N.E.A. (1898), 
pp. 423-432. 
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America to voice loud protests against the class lock-step methods of teach- 
ing and to urge complete individual progress for each pupil.?? Search put 
his ideas into practice in Pueblo, Colorado, in 1888. The movement to indi- 
vidualize instruction led to the establishment of the Cambridge, Elizabeth, 
Portland, Batavia, North Denver, Santa Barbara Concentric, Burk’s indi- 
vidual, Dalton, and Winnetka plans (Table 4). Each of these innovations 
found its adherents in other school systems. Surveys by Hartwell '" in 1910 
and Ayer ** in 1922 showed that the Pueblo plan had found its way into 
203 school systems, the Cambridge plan into 78 systems, the Elizabeth 
plan into 270 systems, and so on. 


TABLE 4: Variations from the Usual Type of Elementary-School Organization, 
1862-1932 * 


PERSONS ASSOCIATED 


WITH ITS DATE OF 

PLAN OR PRACTICE ESTABLISHMENT ESTABLISHMENT 
St. roule ei sah RU. s ob see d hb lk os W. T. Harris 1862 
Pueblos Adr LIEST ENa a dus Sb deae P. W. Search 1888 
Cambridge ee e ie re eS NI E Francis Cogswell 1893 
Elizabeth, New Jersey ..... LR W. J. Shearer 1895 
Portlandi; Oregon Trege cie s i PE corti Frank Rigler 1897 
BafRviB o. Eo NU e NR E ae ae John Kennedy 1898 
North Denver 115. ee ae eee ... J. H. VanSickle 1898 
Santa Barbara Concentric ............ .. Frederic Burk 1898 
P]atoomb eso hte aon a erate ae mee W. A. Wirt 1900 
Burka individuals camera caress ee Frederic Burk 1913 
Dalton cu era te via SIENNA Helen Parkhurst 1919 
Winnetka ite Peni ert. haath sock gus C. W. Washburne 1919 
Detroit X-Y-Z grouping ................ C. S. Berry 1919 
Cooperative: Group 2. 1. otha. tans he J. F. Hosic 1930 


* For a complete historical account of these pl “Histori inistra- 
f l i t c plans, see H. J. Otto, “Hist: 1 Sketch: f Administra 
tion Innovations,” Educational Administration and Metin: Vol, XX pena Sio phes i 161-172. 


Boykin's report in 1890 showed that ability grouping was then in vogue in 
several cities. Malden, Massachusetts, Owensboro, Kentucky, Cairo and 
Elgin, Illinois, and Sidney, Ohio, were among the cities that had developed 
various systems of ability grouping. Seattle, in 1891, had developed a rather 
complete system of ability grouping. By 1926 there were 145 of the 163 
cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population that were dividing some or all of the 
pupils in the elementary grades into ability groups.*? Ungraded rooms for 
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slow learners or for pupils needing special help had been developed in a 
few school systems before 1900. By 1910 there were ungraded rooms in 
275 school systems. In 1948, 43 per cent of 1598 city school systems were 
operating ungraded rooms. 

Departmentalization is an arrangement whereby each instructor teaches 
only the one or two subjects in which he is a specialist. Either the teacher 
moves from room to room to teach the various classes or the pupils shift from 
room to room during the successive periods in the school day. Sometifnes 
a combination of the two methods is used. The reading and writing/$chools 
which flourished in New England states during the seventeenth/ind eight- 
eenth centuries were “departmental schools" since each hadit own master, 
its own room and set of studies, and a corps of assist is. The pupils at- 
tended each department alternately, changing from ofe school to the other 
at the end of each day or half-day session, depending upon whether both 
schools were in the same building or in different parts of the town. As the 
unified elementary school developed in the Southern and Middle Atlantic 
states, and at a later date in the New England states, the departmental fea- 
ture disappeared. When the Quincy Grammar School of Boston was reor- 
ganized into a graded school in 1848 the basic plan was one-teacher-per- 
class; each teacher had the same class all day and taught the pupils all the 
subjects then included in the curriculum. As graded schools spread through- 
out the country after 1850 the single-teacher-per-class plan was retained. 
Departmentalization thus disappeared from elementary-school practice be- 
tween 1850 and 1900. None of the efforts between 1860 and 1900 to re- 
move the evils of the rigid graded system reopened the issue of departmental- 
ization. Apparently no one thought that departmentalization held any 
promise for relieving the problems urgent at that time. 

It was the movement for the reorganization of the curriculum in the upper 
elementary grades between 1890 and 1910 which reintroduced the idea 
of departmental work. In New York City departmental teaching was begun 
in the upper elementary grades in 1900. The arrangement was similar to 
departmental work as we now know it in junior and senior high schools.** 
The plan appeared to show enough advantages to induce other school sys- 
tems to try it. By 1913, 461 of the replies from 813 superintendents in cities 
with populations of 5000 and over indicated the existence of departmental 
teaching.'* No doubt the same ideas which led to the introduction of de- 
partmental teaching in the upper elementary grades were also important 
factors in bringing about the first separately organized junior high schools 
in 1909 and 1911. | 


13 Van Evrie Kilpatrick, Departmental Teaching in Elementary Schools (New York, 
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Concurrent with the development of departmental teaching in the upper 
elementary grades was the development of the platoon school which in- 
volved all the elementary grades. The platoon school program for each 
group of children is arranged in such a way that one-half of each morning 
and afternoon session is devoted to what are called the fundamentals (read- 
ing, writing, spelling, language, arithmetic, history, and geography) while 
kalf of each half-day session is allocated to special subjects and activities 
(art; music, physical education, auditorium, library, science, and home and 
manual.arts).5 Specialization in teaching is used extensively. Even the 
“home-room” teacher who has the pupils for all the fundamentals is ex- 
pected to be a'specialist in those areas. By rotating classes and having some 
of the teachers inthe special areas like auditorium and physical education 
take two and three Sections at a time an economy in teachers and plant 
facilities is achieved. 

The platoon school Was originated in Bluffton, Indiana, in 1900 by 
William A. Wirt, but it did hot become well known until Wirt expanded the 
idea a few years later when h&became superintendent of schools in Gary, 
Indiana. In 1929 there were 8 platoon schools in 202 cities in 4l 
states.*® In 1948 the platoon plan Was in operation in only 8 per cent of 
1598 city school systems in this count. 

Undoubtedly the development of depa&xtmental teaching in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and the spread of the platyon school had much to do with 
the expansion of departmental work in all ekmentary schools between 1900 
and the decade of the 1930's. A 1925 survẹy which included 410 school 
systems in cities of 2500 to 25,000 in 31 st\tes showed that 67 per cent 
of the eight-year elementary schools and 43 per cent of six-year schools 
used departmental work in some degree, some of\the school programs being 
completely departmentalized.'! Reports from 532 elementary schools in 
1944, representing all but two of the states, revealed that 66 per cent of these 
schools used departmental instruction in some degráe.^? But the widespread 
use of specialization in teaching does not mean uniyeksal satisfaction with it. 
Prince, in a questionnaire study involving 154 cities it 1941, found that the 
trend was to eliminate or to reduce the degree of departmentalization in the 
first six grades. Fifty-four of the cities had discontinued, the practice in these 
grades between 1917 and 1940.** In 1948, 51 per cent, of 1598 city school 
systems reported the use of departmentalization. These 1598 school sys- 
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tems represented a 42 per cent sampling of the 3796 city school systems 
in existence at that time.*^ The significant fact to note here is that 35 per 
cent of those who reported the use of departmentalization said it was “on 
the way out” in their school systems. 

The preceding discussion makes clear that departmentalization in ele- 
mentary schools has had its ups and downs. At present it seems to be 
experiencing a downward trend. What are the present issues involved? 
What place, if any, does it have in present elementary-school programs? 
These and related issues will be treated in a later chapter. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION IN EDUCATION 


Prior to the advent of the monotorial plan (1806) and its use in the de- 
partmental reading and writing schools, instruction in elementary schools 
was informal and in the main individual pupils or small groups progressed 
at their own rates. Teaching, learning, and pupil progress were individual- 
ized to a marked degree The monotorial plan introduced a degree of sys- 
tematized group instruction. Each monitor had a row of 9 or 10 scholars 
to instruct and to hear their lessons, but the number of such groups was 
so large and their differences in advancement so small that pupils could be 
shifted from one group to another with relative ease. The monotorial system 
had many evils, but the lack of attention to individual student needs was 
not its worst fault. 

It was not until the graded plan of organization spread after 1850 that it 
became apparent that the individual pupil had been lost in the zeal for per- 
fection in organization and administration. The graded school, plus the in- 
creasing hordes of children to be taught and the shortage of teachers, build- 
ings, and funds for teaching them, brought to the forefront the need for 
serving individuals more adequately than the mass methods of group instruc- 
tion were doing. Most of the innovations in elementary-school organization 
shown in Table 4 were efforts to increase individualization of instruction. 
Two-track and three-track courses of study, unit progress plans such as 
Burk’s, Winnetka, and Dalton, special-help teachers, and ungraded rooms 
were tried. Semiannual and quarterly promotions were introduced and im- 
provements were sought in examination and promotion practices. Ability 
grouping, which began in the 1880’s, reached a peak of usage in the 1930’s. 
It, too, has been found to have many limitations but in 1948, 53 per cent of 
the 1598 school systems previously mentioned were still using it. 

Sufficient individualization in education to enable all pupils to make 
progress in accordance with their abilities is still a big problem in elementary 
education. With enrollments again on the upswing the problem will become 
even more acute in the future. What can be done about it will be discussed 
in a later chapter. The movement for special classes for exceptional children 
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really emerged as a part of the general trend seeking greater individualiza- 
tion in education. The historical sketch of the education of exceptional chil- 
dren is given below. 


SERVING ATYPICAL CHILDREN 


Although small beginnings were made prior to 1900, public school pro- 
visions for educable children with major deviations from the norm is a 
twentieth-century development. Children with major hearing or vision loss, 
lowered vitality, crippling conditions, emotional or social maladjustment, 
or extreme deviation in mental ability have always been a part of the 
school-age population but it was not until the 1890's that serious thought 
was given to the contribution which educational procedures appropriate 
to their needs could do for them. The first public school class for exceptional 
children was established in Boston in 1869. It was a special class for deaf 
children. The idea of special classes for deaf children did not spread very 
rapidly because only large cities would have enough cases to justify the 
special arrangements. It was not long, however, before the hard of hearing 
as well as the deaf were included and by 1900, 41 school systems reported 
classes for deaf and hard of hearing. In 1948, 288 cities in 40 states main- 
tained such classes (Table 5). 

Feeble-minded or mentally subnormal children were the next group to 
receive special attention. Providence, Rhode Island, established the first pub- 
lic school class for mentally limited children in 1896.°+ Special classes 
for crippled children were established in Chicago in 1899, in Cleveland in 
1901, and in Philadelphia and Baltimore in 1913. Special classes for pupils 
with vision deficiencies may be divided into two types, sight-saving classes 
and classes for the blind. The small number of blind pupils in the school 
population of any community has placed the education of these pupils 
largely in state institutions. Nevertheless, public school classes for the blind 
have been established in some of the larger cities. The first class for the 
blind was started in Chicago in 1900. Sight-saving classes have had a more 
rapid development than classes for the blind. From two sight-saving classes 
started in Boston in 1913 the number had grown to 292 classes in 80 cities 
in 19 states by 1928. In more recent years there has been a tendency to 
merge the work with the blind and partially sighted so that now the two 
are reported together (Table 5). 

Open-air (sometimes called open-window) classes were started primarily 
for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis. The history of open-air classes 
began in 1904 when the first school was established in Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many. The movement soon spread to America and similar classes were or- 
ganized in Providence and Boston in 1908; in Chicago and Rochester, New 
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York, in 1909; and in New York City and Hartford, Connecticut, in 1910. 
The apparent success of this work opened up new possibilities in this field 
so that classes which were established later provided largely for anemic and 
undernourished pupils rather than the tubercular. As research in medicine 
progressed the open-window idea fell into disfavor so that at present open- 
air classes as such have disappeared and special provisions for delicate chil- 
dren have developed. 


TABLE 5: Special Classes and Schools for Atypical Pupils in U. S. City School 
Systems in 1948 * 


NUMBER OF 


TYPE OF SPECIAL CLASS States Cities Pupils 
OR SCHOOL FOR Reporting Reporting Reported 

1. Blind and partially seeing ...... TR Seley S13 265 8,276 
2. Deaf and hard of hearing ...........---- 40 288 14,082 
3. Speech-defective ..... n reece 40 455 182,344 
4: Crippled irae ope eee eire eds vitreis 48 960 30,547 
SA DECOTE CE ARIA EIC P ABEL RUE REN Co am 43 550 19,189 
e Epileptic! 41725 10 UPS eR S et uw Ee 21 65 390 
7. Mentally deficient ....... e ress 47 730 87.179 
8. Socially maladjusted ..........-.--+-+++ 25 90 15,340 
9, Mentally gifted .............--.- seers 11 15 20,712 


* Adapted from Elise H, Martens, “Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children," 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48 (Washington, Federal Security Agency, Dis: 


Office of Education, 1950), Ch. 5, p. 10. 


Among the more recent developments in specialized educational services 
for atypical children are special classes for children with speech defects, 
the epileptic, the socially maladjusted, and the mentally gifted. Although 54 
cities reported classes for the gifted in 1911, Van Sickle ventured the cau- 
tion that in many places the term had been given a very liberal interpreta- 
tion.®? The extent of all types of public school provisions for atypical chil- 
dren in 1948 is shown in Table 5. What are the present major administrative 
and organizational problems in the area of special education? How may 
children in the smaller communities and rural areas be reached? 


HEALTH PROGRAMS AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


The paramount importance of health in the lives of individuals and in the 
welfare of a people has been recognized for ages, but it was not until the 
twentieth century that health has gained its rightful emphasis in education. 
The beginning in school health work was made in Boston in 1894 follow- 
ing a series of epidemics among school children. Chicago began health work 
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in the schools in 1895, New York City in 1897, and Philadelphia in 1898.** 
Most of the progress which has been made in the field of school health work 
has come since 1900, and more particularly since 1915.°* Invariably the 
emphasis upon health has resulted largely from deficiencies discovered dur- 
ing times of war. Even physical education was late in developing. In 1900 
only 83 of the 273 leading cities had appointed directors of physical educa- 
tion. Although some states had physical-education legislation prior to World 
War I, most of the laws relating to physical education have been placed upon 
the statutes since 1915.°° In 1904 the average time devoted to health in- 
struction in Grades 1 to 6, inclusive, was 64 minutes per week; by 1926 this 
time allotment had increased to 245 minutes per week.*® 

From meager beginnings during the first two decades of the present cen- 
tury school health programs have expanded to include an impressive array 
of services and activities. A preliminary list would include (1) daily observa- 
tion by teachers, (2) control of communicable disease, (3) periodic medical 
and dental examinations, (4) correction of defects, (5) vision and hearing 
testing, (6) safety as concerns fire, traffic, play, buildings, and grounds, 
(7) physical education, (8) first aid, (9) school lunch, (10) health in- 
struction, (11) hygienic school schedule, (12) school sanitation, (13) habit 
training, (14) mental hygiene, (15) school nursing, medical, dental, and 
psychiatric service, (16) special classes, (17) school records, and (18) 
community coordination. Effective operation of these many phases of school 
health work requires careful planning, organization, and management. Pres- 
ent problems in this regard are discussed in a later chapter. 

A good school health program is a valuable tool in identifying children 
who are in need of food, clothing, medical care, minor surgical opera- 
tions, dental care, eye-glasses, and other services which minister directly 
to the physical wants of children. Every school population contains a few 
children who cannot receive these personal services through the usual 
private channels. The question therefore arises whether the schools should 
engage in direct services to children in these areas of personal need. The 
issue strikes deeply into several long-established policies. It has been recog- 
nized for a long time that the school cannot deal effectively with the intel- 
lectual aspects of the curriculum when the physical bodies of children are 
not in a healthy, vigorous state. But, should the school extend its staff 
and budgets so as to add the welfare function to its educational function? 
Or, should the task of ministering to children’s physical needs be left to non- 
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school health services and, if maintained at all, how should school health 
services be related to the non-school agencies? 

During the depression years of the early 1930's the schools were swept 
into rendering increasing amounts of welfare services. One study showed 
that during 1931-1932 the schools in 187 cities with populations of 25,000 
to 1,000,000 had increased their welfare services appreciably. Dental cor- 
rections had increased an average of 36.1 per cent; eye-glasses furnished 
free had increased 26.7 per cent; and free removal of tonsils and adenoids 
had increased 13.3 per cent.^* The need for social services for children from 
public or charitable funds fluctuates with the times. Basic policies on these 
matters are still transitional and controversial. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


School library work in this country is really a twentieth-century develop- 
ment. In elementary schools the major development has come since 1930. 
The forerunners of this movement are diversified and interesting. Benjamin 
Franklin is credited with founding the first subscription library in 1731. In 
1812 the governor of New York spoke of “the importance of a judicious 
selection of books for use in the schools” in his annual message to the New 
York legislature. It was not until 1838, however, that New York state set 
the example which other states began to follow; the New York legislature 
made the first state appropriation for school libraries. By the time the Amer- 
ican Library Association was organized in 1876, 19 states had some kind of 
law pertaining to school libraries. Worcester, Massachusetts, pioneered in 
initiating public library service to the schools in 1879. Similar services from 
the public library began in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1884; in Detroit, Michigan, 
in 1887; and in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1888.°* These developments, re- 
lated to library service in secondary schools, were the forerunners which 
prepared the field for library service in elementary schools. 

Prior to 1896 the N.E.A. gave scant attention to the library movement. 
There had been one or two talks at conventions on the use of libraries in 
schools, but the problems of the field had been left to others. At the instiga- 
tion of Melvil Dewey the N.E.A. created a Library Department in 1896 and 
subsequent activity produced a report in 1899 on the Relations of Public 
Libraries to Public Schools. By 1920 some interest had been generated in 
favor of library service for elementary schools. The Third Yearbook (1924) 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A. contained 
two articles on elementary-school libraries. By the time the Fourth Year- 
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book (1925) appeared a Joint Committee of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and the School Librarians Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association was ready to have its report on standards for 
elementary-school libraries included.*® These standards became known as 
the “Certain Standards” because the chairman of each of the joint com- 
mittees was Mr. C. C. Certain. It was not until 1933 that the Department 
of Elementary School Principals gave full-dress attention to elementary- 
school libraries by devoting its Twelfth Yearbook entirely to this subject."° 
Since then the Department has shown continued interest in promoting library 
service in elementary schools by frequent articles in its Bulletin and then 
another full yearbook in 1951.°* 

That library service in elementary schools did not develop until well into 
the present century is shown by several types of data. In 1911 the Cali- 
fornia legislature enacted a law providing for county library service to rural 
schools. By 1936 California had 46 county libraries serving rural schools; 
these 46 units represented 20 per cent of all the county libraries in the 
United States at that time."? Martin found that in Kentucky in 1932 about 
90 per cent of the elementary schools in city-school systems had classroom 
libraries only; 4.3 per cent had a centralized library with a librarian in 
charge.5? Brown's study, which included 8772 elementary schools in 631 
cities with 10,000 or over population, revealed that in 1939, 16 per cent of 
these schools had centralized libraries; 65 per cent had classroom libraries 
only; and 19 per cent had a combination of the two arrangements.^* 

Case histories are more vivid than state-wide or nation-wide statistics. 
MacBean has provided a record of elementary-school library development in 
Chicago.*5 In 1935 there was little that remotely resembled libraries in the 
333 elementary schools. There were rooms lined with antiquated multi- 
drawer and glass-door cabinets in the older buildings and built-in shelving 
in a room labeled “Library” in the newer ones. In some instances there were 
tables and chairs but no other furniture or equipment. The book collections 
consisted of rows and rows of old textbooks, occasional copies of children's 
classics, and only rarely copies of children's books published within the last 
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decade. Recommendations were made regarding the equipment necessary 
to transform an empty classroom into a library and in 1937, and for several 
years thereafter, the board of education appropriated $50,000 per year for 
that purpose. In the early stages the annual appropriation for library books 
was nine cents per pupil, but within five years that amount was changed to 
50 cents per pupil. 

Since 1936 the Chicago Teachers College has helped the library movement 
in Chicago by offering courses in library science. Between 1937 and 1939 
the Chicago public library placed collections of 750 books in each of 30 
schools, Later these loan collections were extended. In 1945 a committee 
prepared two reports entitled Standards for Housing and Equipping the 
School Library and Professional Standards of the School Librarian in the 
Chicago Elementary Schools. Except for minor changes, these standards 
prevail today. Schools with less than 500 pupils have a half-time librarian 
who divides her time between two schools. Schools with more than 500 
pupils have a full-time librarian. Plans have been drawn for a specially 
designed library room to be included in each new elementary school. As of 
1951, 319 of the 335 elementary schools in Chicago had centralized 
libraries. Overcrowded conditions was the only reason centralized libraries 
were not found in the other schools. Trained librarians had been assigned 
to 257 schools, 161 on a full-time and 96 on a half-time basis. The other 
62 schools had teacher-librarians who had some training in library work. 

McJenkin’s description of the development of library service in the ele- 
mentary schools of Fulton County, Georgia, reflects the close relationship 
between changes in curriculum and methods and the growing interest in 
library service.°* On a hot September day in 1935, 45 teachers from the 
elementary schools of Fulton County began to organize and process library 
book collections for their respective schools. They worked for five days 
under the supervision of two high-school librarians who later gave continuing 
assistance to the elementary-school project. In 1937 an additional librarian 
was employed for the high school to permit the former librarians to give 
more time to the elementary schools and in 1939 one of the high-school 
librarians was relieved officially for one-half time to work with the ele- 
mentary schools. In 1942 this librarian became full-time director of library 
services in the elementary schools. For the school year 1948-1949 six full- 
time librarians were employed to work with 14 schools. This number was 
increased by six more in 1949-1950 and by six more in 1950-1951, so that 
in the latter year 39 schools were being served. 

The brief historical items which have been presented could be multiplied 
many times if the experience of other states or school systems were added. 
Additional historical data would be similar to those already given and would 
merely strengthen the general conclusion that the idea of library service in 
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elementary schools dates back about 60 years, but that recognition of need 
for it did not become widespread until during the 1920’s, except in the 
platoon schools established after 1900. The 1930’s marked a generous diffu- 
sion of the need among all categories of elementary-school workers, but 
limited funds of the depression years left many dreams unrealized. It was 
really not until the 1940’s that genuine progress was made in bringing 
respectable scope and quality of library service to large numbers of ele- 
mentary schools. The decade of the 1950's faces the challenge of making 
generous library service a reality in all schools, urban and rural; of studying 
the ways in which library service in elementary schools can contribute best 
to children’s education; and of improving the resources, services, and cur- 
ricular relationships of libraries in elementary schools. 


TRANSITION IN OTHER AREAS 


The brief historical sketches which have been given of selected phases of 
elementary-school organization and administration should not be looked 
upon as a comprehensive treatment of the whole field. The elements of 
organization for which the “transitional pictures” were given were selected 
because they seemed to be particularly useful in making vivid and impressive 
the fact that elementary education in this country had grown tremendously 
in the number of pupils and teachers involved, the number and types of 
facilities used. and in the geographical areas served; that elementary educa- 
tion had changed impressively in the nature and scope of its offering, in 
physical facilities of school plants, in internal organization of the schools, 
and in the variety of services rendered to an increasingly complex pupil 
population. 

Other areas in which equally dramatic changes have occurred are the 
number and types of school districts, health and welfare services, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, principals, and supervisors, concepts and procedures in 
school discipline, grouping and progress of pupils, reporting to parents, the 
evaluation movement, and the growing volume of research and literature in 
elementary education. All of these, plus other items that could be listed, 
are integral aspects of the elementary school and exert their respective influ- 
ences in the composite picture of school organization and administration. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 
CHALLENGE EACH OTHER 


The story of the past informs us of when and how the problems which 
confront us began. It portrays the conditions under which and the devious 
routes whereby the evolutionary changes took place. It gives us insight and 
appreciation regarding the problems faced and the solutions achieved by 
our predecessors. It helps to explain why conditions today are no better than 
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they are and by so doing instills in us a degree of tolerance for the short- 
comings in elementary education which beset us today. Although such 
knowledge, insight, appreciation, and tolerance are desirable, they must not 
be permitted to lull us into complacency or a defeatist attitude. 

Elementary schools have been changing throughout the history of this 
country. They are continuing to change. Huffman found 2430 articles and 
news items describing changes in various aspects of elementary-school or- 
ganization between 1924 and 1944 in The Nation’s Schools, The School 
Executive, The American School Board Journal, and The Elementary 
School Journal." These news items had been reported by city schools or 
city school systems from 47 states. The items included changes in curricula, 
administration of teacher personnel, general aspects of elementary-school 
organization, pupil progress, pupil classification, health programs, pupil ad- 
justment services, and school-community relations. A subsequent study of 
somewhat narrower scope by Sweet revealed 202 such news items in the 
same four journals between January 1, 1945, and January 1, 1950.** These 
202 news items reporting changes in aspects of elementary-school organiza- 
tion came from city schools in 38 states. Although both of these studies 
testify to the changing character of elementary-school practices they cannot 
be taken to represent all that has taken place. No doubt thousands of 
changed practices during this 25-year period were never written up or, if 
described, appeared only in local newspapers. The literature in elementary 
education contains many books and articles dealing with various theories 
and general practices, but only a few are concerned with changed practices 
in specific schools or school systems. The local practitioner is usually so 
busy making the change that he does not find time to inform others about 
it. Our professional literature thus suffers from lack of the practical details 
involved in bringing about school improvements. 

In any field of endeavor ideals, ideas, and hypotheses must precede ex- 
perimentation and the projection of ways of putting desired objectives into 
practice. It is only logical and natural that practice should lag behind theory. 
The problem is to put new knowledge to work as rapidly as possible and to 
keep the lag between theory and practice as small as possible. Our present 
knowledge about children, how they learn, their educational needs, the goals 
which present-day elementary education should seek, and the services and 
facilities essential for achieving those goals is far ahead of present practice in 
the great majority of elementary schools. Our knowledge and our ideals 
about good schools for children is today's challenge to the future. Our con- 
viction of the importance of good schools for all children challenges the 
schools of today to proceed as rapidly as possible in changing from what 
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is to what ought to be in order that the ideal of today may become a reality 
of tomorrow. The fact that the schools of yesteryear made many changes and 
improved consistently, even if not in an unbroken continuum, gives us of 
today the courage that comes from the success of our predecessors. The 
present and the future thus challenge each other to make the best that we 
know today the heritage of all children at an early date. It is to the attain- 
ment of this objective that the remaining chapters of this book are dedicated. 
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The Role of the Elementary School 


THE ADMINISTRATOR or teacher who wishes to examine present administra- 
tive and organizational practices in elementary schools and to give leader- 
ship to the reconstruction and improvement of these practices needs to 
fortify himself with soul-searching answers to a number of basic questions. 
How do we in this country feel about our children and what are our sober 
heartfelt desires for our children? What are the ideals that we the people 
have for our children and their education and continued well-being? Who 
are the children being served by elementary schools? What are the needs 
and characteristics of these children? How must schooling be organized 
and carried forward in order that it may most effectively relate itself 
to the needs and characteristics of growing children? What is the setting 
within which the school must undertake its task? What should the ele- 
mentary school strive to do for children? How may the program of the ele- 
mentary school be related to children's subsequent school experiences? By 
what guideposts may we appraise and revise the facilities and the ways 
whereby elementary schools serve children? 

No one person or group can be expected to produce answers to the pre- 
ceding questions which would be acceptable in their entirety to all other 
individuals or groups. Certainly the author makes no pretense of knowing 
the answers. The discussion which follows is intended to provide ideas and 
information which may aid the reader in arriving at his own answers to 
these questions. 


OUR DESIRES FOR OUR CHILDREN 


If you wish to discover the true measure of a man ask him how he feels 
about his children and what his hopes and desires are for them. If he gives 
himself time to be very thoughtful his answer will reveal his genuine inner 
philosophy of life and his hopes regarding the universe. He will tell you 
about his desires for his children's health, general physical well-being, free- 
dom from want, fear, and exploitation, the full development of all their 
talents and potentialities, their attainment of a wholesome social and emo- 
tional maturity and personality integration so they may become self-sustain- 
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ing resourceful individuals in a world at peace, a world in which the social, 
economic, political, and governmental forces and agencies may be so ordered 
that the fullness of life may be earned and enjoyed. The details of such 
a reply might be difficult to state on short order but the items might be 
very similar to those which have been produced by national groups. The 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth prepared such 
a statement. It reads as follows: 


Pledge to Children. To you, our children, who hold within you our mest 
cherished hopes, we the members of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 


1. From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you may grow 
with trust in yourself and in others. 

2. We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to 
strengthen your sense of belonging. 

3. We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help you 
to understand the rights of others, so that you may experience cooperative 
living. 

4. We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may 
have the opportunity freely to create. 

5. We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so 
that you may haye the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 

6. We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to 
your learning, to your social experience, and to your happiness. 

7. We will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the 
importance of moral courage. 

8. We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

9. We will provide you with all opportunities possible to develop your own 
faith in God. 

10. We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for 
deepening your understanding of life. 

11. We will work to rid ourselves of prejudices and discrimination, so that 
together we may achieve a truly democratic society. 

12. We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic 
practices, so that you may have the material basis for a full life. 

13. We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, so that 
you may develop your talents and contribute to a better world. 


14. We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help 
you grow in health and strength. 


15. We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, to 
provide foster care according to your inherent rights. 


16. We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide you 
more effectively as you develop your potentialities. 

17. As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a family life of 
your own and accepting larger social responsibilities, we will work with you to 
improve conditions for all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, we 
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ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world society based 
on freedom, justice and mutual respect. 

So may you grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those qualities 
of vision and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope for the 
future.* 


The specific educational goals have been identified by two other national 
bodies. The 1930 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
prepared The Children’s Charter which contained the following items relat- 
ing to education: 


1. For every child spiritual and moral training to help him stand firm 
under the pressure of life. 


2. For every child understanding and the guarding of his personality as his 
most precious right. 

3. For every child health protection from birth, through adolescence, in- 
cluding periodical health examinations and, where needed, care of 
specialists and hospital treatment; regular dental examination and care 
of the teeth; protective and preventive measures against communicable 
diseases; the insuring of pure food, pure milk, and pure water. 


4. For every child from birth through adolescence, promotion of health, 
including health instruction and a health program, wholesome physical 
and mental recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately trained. 


5. For every child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, properly 
equipped, lighted and ventilated. For younger children nursery schools 
and kindergartens to supplement home care. 


6. For every child a community which recognizes and plans for his needs, 
protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards, and disease; pro- 
vides him with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; and 
makes provision for his cultural and social needs. 


7. For every child an education which, through the discovery and develop- 
ment of his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and through 
training and vocational guidance prepares him for a living which will 
yield him the maximum of satisfaction. 


8. For every child such teaching and training as will prepare him for suc- 
cessful parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of citizenship; and, for 
parents, supplementary training to fit them to deal wisely with the 
problems of parenthood. 


9. For every child education for safety and protection against accidents to 
which modern conditions subject him—those to which he is directly 
exposed and those which, through loss or maiming of his parents, affect 
him directly. 


10. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such 
measures as will early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care 
and treatment, and so train him that he may become an asset to society 


1 Platform Recommendations and Pledge to Children (Washington, Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, Inc., 1950), pp. iii-iv. 
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rather than a liability. Expenses of these services should be borne 
publicly where they cannot be privately met. 


For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be dealt with 
intelligently as society's charge, not society's outcast; with the home, the 
school, the church, the court, and the institution when needed, shaped 
to return him whenever possible to the normal stream of life. 


For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, either physi- 
cal or mental, that limits education, that deprives children of the right 
of comradeship of play, and of joy. 


FOR EVERY CHILD THESE RIGHTS, regardless of Race, or Color, or 
Situation wherever he may live under the protection of the American flag. 


In October, 1944, the first White House Conference on Rural Education 
was held. This Conference produced A Charter of Education for Rural 
Children which lifts our vision regarding education. Although addressed to 
rural children, the items set goals for the education of all children. The 
statement is reproduced in its entirety. 


1. 


Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern elementary 
education.—This education should be such as to guarantee the child an 
opportunity to develop and maintain a healthy body and a balanced 
personality, to acquire the skills needed as tools of learning, to get a 
good start in understanding and appreciating the natural and social 
world, to participate happily and helpfully in home and community life, 
to work and play with others, and to enjoy and use music, art, literature, 
and handicrafts. 


. Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern secondary edu- 


cation.—This education should assure the youth continued progress in 
his general, physical, social, civic, and cultural development begun in 
the elementary school, and provide initial training for farming or other 
occupations and an open door to college and the professions. 


Every rural child has the right to an educational program that bridges 
the gap between home and school, and between school and adult life.— 
This program requires, on the one hand, cooperation with parents for 
the home education of children too young for school and for the joint 
educational guidance by home and school of all other children; and, on 
the other hand, the cooperative development of cultural and vocational 
adult education suited to the needs and desires of the people of the 
community. 


. Every rural child has the right through his school to health services, edu- 


cational and vocational guidance, library facilities, recreational activities, 
and where needed, school lunches and pupil transportation facilities at 
public expense.—Such special services, because they require the employ- 
ment of specially qualified personnel, can be supplied most easily through 
enlarged units of school administration and the cooperation of several 
small schools. 


Every rural child has the right to teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors who know rural life and who are educated to deal effectively with 
the problems peculiar to rural schools.—Persons so educated should hold 


10. 
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State certificates that set forth their special qualifications, should be paid 
adequate salaries, and should be protected by law and fair practices in 
security of their positions as a reward for good and faithful services. The 
accomplishment of these objectives is the responsibility of local leader- 
ship, State departments of education, the teacher-educational institutions, 
and national leaders in rural education. 


Every rural child has the right to educational service and guidance 
during the entire year and full-time attendance in a school that is open 
for not less than 9 months in each year for at least 12 years.—The educa- 
tional development of children during vacation time is also a responsi- 
bility of the community school. In many communities the period of 
schooling has already become 14 years and should become such in all 
communities as rapidly as possible. 


Every rural child has the right to attend school in a sanitary modern 
building.—The building should be attractive, clean, sanitary, safe, con- 
ducive to good health, equipped with materials and apparatus essential 
to the best teaching, planned as a community center, and surrounded 
by ample space for playgrounds, gardens, landscaping, and beautification. 


Every rural child has the right through the school to participate in 
community life and culture.—For effective service the school plant must 
be planned and recognized as a center of community activity; the closest 
possible interrelationships should be maintained between the school and 
other community agencies; and children and youth should be recognized 
as active participants in community affairs. 


Every rural child has the right to a local school system sufficiently 
strong to provide all the services for a modern education.—Obtaining 
such a school system depends upon organizing amply large units of 
school administration. Such units do not necessarily result in large 
schools. Large schools can usually provide broad educational oppor- 
tunities more economically, but with special efforts small schools can 
well serve rural children and communities. 


Every rural child has the right to have the tax resources of his com- 
munity, State, and Nation used to guarantee him an American standard 
of educational opportunity.—This right must include equality of op- 
portunity for minority and low economy groups. Since many rural 
youths become urban producers and consumers, it is necessary for the 
development of the democratic way of life that the wealth and pro- 
ductivity of the entire Nation should aid in the support of the right of 
every child to a good education. 


THESE ARE THE RIGHTS of the Rural Child because they are the Rights 
of Every Child regardless of Race, or Color, or Situation, wherever he may 
live under the United States Flag. 


The three preceding statements produced by national bodies are particu- 
larly significant because the membership of these White House Conferences 
was drawn from leading citizens in all walks of life in all parts of the 
country. Each Conference group contained several thousand persons who 
were outstandingly capable leaders and thinkers in their respective fields. 
Although some educators participated in each conference, the large majority 
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of each group consisted of noneducators. It may thus be said that these 
statements represent the “desires for our children" of large bodies of think- 
ing citizens. The statements may be taken as the citizens' challenge to educa- 
tion. 


THE CHILDREN SERVED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Clarification of one’s focus upon the role of the elementary school neces- 
sitates a delineation of the children served by such schools. Compulsory 
school attendance laws provide one angle from which to examine the prob- 
lem. Compulsory attendance at school is not a recent concept. In England its 
beginnings have been traced to the year 1405.? In the United States the 
idea of compulsory education was expressed in the Massachusetts law of 
1642.* It was not until after 1860, however, that modern compulsory edu- 
cation laws appeared in the various states (Table 6). 


TABLE 6: Years in Which Modern Compulsory Education Laws Were Adopted 
in the Forty-eight States * 


YEARS STATES YEARS STATES 
1852....Massachusetts 1889... Colorado, Oregon 
1867.... Vermont 1890. . . . Utah 
1871....New Hampshire, Michigan, 1895... . Pennsylvania 

Washington 1896. . . . Kentucky 
1872....Connecticut, New Mexico 1897... . West Virginia, Indiana 
1873....Nevada 1899... . Arizona 
1874....New York, Kansas, California 1902... .Iowa, Maryland 
1875....Maine, New Jersey 1905... . Missouri, Tennessee Y 
1876.... Wyoming 1907....Delaware, North Carolina, 
1877... . Ohio Oklahoma 
1879.. . . Wisconsin 1908. . . . Virginia 
1883....Rhode Island, North Dakota, 1909... . Arkansas 

South Dakota, Montana, Il- 1910. . . . Louisiana 

linois 1915....Florida, South Carolina 
1885. ..Minnesota 1916... . Texas 
1887... Nebraska, Idaho 1917... . Alabama, Georgia 

1918... . Mississippi 


* From A. O. Heck, The Administration of Pupil Personnel (Boston, Ginn and Co., 1929), p. 22. Re- 
produced by permission of and arrangement with the publishers. 

Compulsory school attendance has been accepted generally as an essen- 
tial corollary to free public education. The state is responsible for making 
sure that all its children, for their own sake, receive education. A democratic 
state is also duty bound to demand for its own protection and preservation 
that all its children receive the essential elements of a good education. Com- 


pulsory school attendance laws are thus firmly rooted in social policy in this 
country. 


* F. C. Ensign, Compulsory School Attendance and Child Labor (Iowa City, Iowa, 
The Athens Press, 1921), p. 10. 


8G, H. Martin, The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System (New 
York, D. Appleton and Co., 1898), p. 8. 
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Existing legislation dealing with the age span for compulsory school at- 
tendance is detailed in Table 7. The ages most common for compulsory 
attendance are 7-16 (24 states), 8-16 (9 states), and 8-18 (3 states). 
Exemptions at certain ages, due to the need for working, are found in prac- 
tically all states. Other exemptions from compulsory attendance are com- 
monly based on (a) physical and mental disability, (b) distance from 
school, and (c) attendance at private school and private instruction. 


TABLE 7: Compulsory School Attendance Ages by States * 


COMPULSORY COMPULSORY 
STATE SCHOOL AGE STATE SCHOOL AGE 
T5 Aa EBAT 1,9: 994 ecd LINES 7-16 25. Nebraska io tasai 7-16 
2 ATIZON Be pare erus Ree qepris 8-16 26. «Nevada «utc! enel 7-18 
S TPATKABSASN eI md E 7-6 27. New Hampshire ......... 8-16 
4, %Galiformia” 52:9 A 8-16 OS NOW Tersey here sey EU HS 7-16 
5: Colorado. C209. PERS 8-16 29. New Mexico ..........- 6-16 
6. Gonnecticut 45 1 sa veer 7-16 BOSMINE WORK: ae... skeen as 7-16 
7. j: Delaware a aeitpem tenes 7-17 31. North Carolina ....... . 7-14 
8. Elorida m is ERES 7-16 32. North Dakota ........... 7-17 
9. GEOR Cian. cio 8-14 SIPC OHO sear ce ens oe Ier rs 6-18 
10: dB HO R0 UPPER MES 8-18 34 Oklahoma. Nee) ees ak ke 7-18 
TAAS ee eee ese 6-16 35 MOrepon te tte 8-16 
12: ndisna 92259 o anh RHET 7-16 36. Pennsylvania ..........-- 8-18 
1329lowa e 29) net deere 7-16 37. Rhode Island ...........- 7-16 
14: Kansas se eos ks E 7-16 38) South Carolina. esc 7-16 
15. Kentucky 379, Es 7-16 39. P Soutir.: DDakofal* 3-5 sr see 7-16 
16.2 ouisianay ee irun str 7-15 401" Tennessee n. v eque e tene 7-16 
17 Se Maine? Rie ae s e .7-16 41: "Texasta e aU MISSIS 7-16 
18..5Maryland 4-0 ei 7-16 42,5, Utah? 54 x Hf exer bys 8-18 
19. Massachusetts 9. ee 7-16 43: VEMMONe genni An ee oL 8-16 
20, 9Michiganee o e EE E 6-16 Ady Virginia d nes ET 7-16 
21. Minnesota, -esmosi ders 8-16 45. Washington ........--.-- 8-16 
22. SMississippl: skator En 2 oe 7-16 46. West Virginia ........... 7-16 
23:2 Missouri ye SUE RUM CERES 7-14 4T: NN Isconsino Mio The Iesu cuts 7-16 
24, Montana yea. aan ete 8-16 ARS WY OUR cat ices ysis ye ah 7-16 


* From Maris M. Proffitt and David Segel, School Census, Compulsory Education, Child Labor: Laws 
and Keniaans; Bulletin No. 1 (Washington, Federal Security Agency, Ü. S. Office of Education, 1945), 
pp. 14-15. 


From the preceding discussion and Table 7 it might be concluded that 
elementary schools in four states (Illinois, Michigan, New Mexico, and 
Ohio) must serve children six years of age and over; in 31 states they must 
serve children seven years of age and over; while in eight states children 
need not be served until they are eight years of age. Ages six, seven, and 
eight are the lower limits of compulsory school attendance in the 48 states. 
Actually such a conclusion would be misleading because each state also 
has legislation which permits but does not require children younger than the 
lower limit of compulsory schooling to attend under certain conditions. As 
early as 1932 all but 12 states had made attendance permissive for younger 
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children. In 3 states the lower limit of permissive attendance was age three; 
in 20 states it was age four; whereas in other states having permissive legis- 
lation it was age four and a half or five.* By 1945 only one state (Arkansas) 
remained without legislation relating to the education of young children. 
Between 1942 and 1945, 17 states lowered or adjusted school admission 
ages to provide educational opportunity for children under age six; 14 states 
passed permissive legislation pertaining to the establishment of nursery 
schools; 5 states authorized the use of local funds for nursery schools; 5 
states made state aid available to nursery school classes; and 10 states 
authorized the use of state funds for kindergartens." 

The preceding paragraphs demonstrate that legislation does not provide 
a suitable answer regarding the age of the younger children to be served 
by elementary schools. Although the lower limits of compulsory schooling 
define the ages at which children must begin to attend school, permissive 
attendance by children below these ages leaves the option with local school 
systems. Except in large cities or the wealthier districts, school provisions 
for young children are dependent to a large extent upon the availability of 
state aid for children under six. Local districts frequently take the position 
that their limited resources should be used to provide the best schools pos- 
sible for children already in attendance rather than to dilute the services 
by allocating part of the funds toward the operation of kindergartens and 
nursery schools. Data presented in Chapter 1 revealed that, in 1947, 53.4 
per cent of five-year-olds were in school, (public and nonpublic), and the 
proportion has probably increased since then. It was also pointed out in 
Chapter 1 that school provisions for five-year-olds had become sufficiently 
common to include the kindergarten as an accepted unit in the elementary- 
school program. Actual practice falls short of this ideal. Kindergartens até 
not very numerous in rural areas. In 1948 kindergartens were found in only 
about half of the school systems in cities of 2500 to 4999 population, where- 
as 84 per cent of city school systems in cities of over 100,000 population 
were operating one or more kindergartens (Table 8). 

Since neither legislation nor a survey of present practice gives an adequate 
answer regarding the age of the younger children to be served by the ele- 
mentary school, one may turn to a combination of present practice and edu- 
cational theory. Most parents everywhere in this country have become 
accustomed to the idea that at age six children should start in the first grade: 
Permissive Jegislation in all states has allowed pupils to enter at age Si^ 
P aia nee local school districts to finance programs for chil- 

| ung at age six. Even though there is nothing in law (in 44 states) 
which requires six-year-olds to attend school, the practice has been so com- 


4 W, W. Keesecker, Public Sch i i 
E RET ae LY chool Attendance Ages in Various States, U. S. Office 


i ett - 10 (March, 1930), plus supplementary data for 1932. 
aie Won. Action for Young Children,” School Life, Vol. 28 (January, 
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mon for so long that it is universally accepted without many questions being 
raised. Educational theory has accepted fully the desirability of organized 
schooling for five-year-olds and about 60 per cent of city-school systems 
are actually operating kindergartens. No doubt a larger proportion of school 
systems in smaller communities and rural areas would have kindergartens 
if funds were available. It can thus be concluded that the elementary school 
during the second half of the twentieth century should strive for and equip 
itself to serve all children beginning at age five, and that further exploration 
and experimentation should be ventured in organized schooling for children 
under five years of age. 


TABLE 8: Per Cent of City School Systems Operating Kindergartens in 1947-1 948 * 


PER CENT THAT IN 1947-1948 WERE 
OPERATING ONE OR MORE 


NUMBER OF 
GROUP DISTRICTS REPORTING T 3 
Kindergartens Prekinder« 
gartens 

Over 100,000 ......-...-: 67 84% 2% 
30,000-99,999 ...... 161 62 1 
10,000-29,999 .......--- 368 64 3 
5,000-9,99 ........ 430 55 2 
2,500-4,999; nnne 492 53 2 
New England .........-- 116 60 2 
Middle Atlantic .....-..-- 372 68 2 
Southeast. i. 19s 152 9 0 
Middle ois sions des 539 70 4 
Southwest .. epe 116 16 2 
Northwest ...... en 108 63 2 
Far West e odao n a 115 80 0 

All groups ..... e 1,518 7 59% 2% 


* From “Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948,” Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. 27, No. 1 
(February, 1949), p 13 


+ Excludes the 80 "districts which operate high schools only. 

Only three states (Georgia, Missouri, and North Carolina) retain age 
14 as the upper limit of compulsory school attendance (Table 7). Fourteen 
is the age at which a pupil might be expected to complete the eighth grade 
in an eight-year elementary school. This is the only point at which there is 
a possible relationship between the upper limit of elementary schooling and 
the age span for compulsory school attendance. Even this coincidence would 
exist only in school systems in the three states named in which eight-year 
elementary schools were being operated. In other school systems in the 
three states and in all other states, the upper limit of compulsory school 
attendance is from one to six years above the age at which the majority 
of pupils would normally complete the last grade of the elementary school. 
Compulsory school attendance ages are thus no index to the upper limit 
of the ages of children served by elementary schools. 
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The only approach that is helpful in arriving at the upper age limits of 
pupils served by elementary schools is an examination of the years of school- 
ing encompassed by the program of the elementary school. The 1372 city 
school systems represented in Table 9 are probably representative of the 
3796 such systems in existence in 1948. In approximately two-thirds of the 
1372 school systems the elementary-school program concluded with the 
sixth grade. The six-year elementary school is about equally prevalent in 


TABLE 9: Pattern of Organization Followed in 1372 City School Systems Which 
Include Both Elementary and Secondary Grades, 1948 * 


PATTERN OF ORGANIZATION 
(Per Cent Having) 


GROUP 
6-3-3, 6-3-3-2, 
8-4 6-6, 6-2-4, ERES- | (Sam 
6-2-4-2 b 
Over 100,000 ........ 16 74 0 4 6 
30,000-99,999 ....... 16 76 1 2 5 
10,000-29,999 ....... 21 70 1 5 3 
5:000--9,999 ....... 26 65 2 5 2 
2,500- 4999 ....... 27 64 3 3 3 
New England ........ 37 61 1 1 0 
Middle Atlantic ...... 21 73 1 4 1 
Southeast. 6... a. 19 56 1 16 6 
Wihddlow N cce 25 69 1 2 3 
Southwest ........... 26 61 5 4 d 
Northwest .......... 12 78 5 2 3 
RareWest eose ciones 22 59 4 6 9 
All Groups ..... 23% 68% 2% 4% 3% 
Number of cases.. 321 928 25 5 42 


* Adapted from “Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948,” Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. 
27, No. 1 (February, 1949), p. 10. 


cities of all sizes and in all parts of the United States except in the south- 
eastern region in which 16 per cent of the cities were maintaining a seven- 
year elementary school. The only other grade span prevalent to any appre- 
ciable extent was the eight-year elementary school, 23 per cent of the 1372 
city school systems adhering to this type of unit. No comparable data are 
available for schools in rural areas but the trend toward consolidation of 
districts into larger administrative units has probably resulted in the estab- 
lishment of an increasing number of six-year elementary schools. Recent 
data showing the proportion of elementary-school pupils in five-year, six- 
year, seven-year, and eight-year elementary schools are not available but 
it is probably safe to assume that fully half of the schools in rural areas and 
somewhat less than one-fourth of the schools in urban areas are eight-year 
schools. Since the rural population was slightly over one-third of the total 
population in 1950, it may be concluded that approximately one-third of 
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all elementary schools, urban and rural, are eight-year schools. The trend 
seems to be toward the development of six-year elementary schools in com- 
munities in which changes are being made. 

The preceding analyses result in the conclusion that the typical elemen- 
tary school in the United States has a seven-year program serving the 
general age group of 5 to 12, inclusive, and consisting of kindergarten and 
Grades 1 through 6. Variations from this typical pattern are numerous. 
About one-third of the schools have eight grades and about 6 per cent have 
five or seven grades. Somewhat over half of the schools, at least in urban 
areas, provide kindergartens regardless of the number of other grades in- 
cluded in the elementary program. 

The age group from 5 to 12 or 5 to 14, inclusive, represents “all the chil- 
dren of all the people” in the fullest meaning of that phrase. It includes 
children from all kinds of homes in all kinds of places. The group includes 
children who distribute themselves over the full range of mental abilities, 
special abilities and limitations, general and special social and emotional 
problems and needs, and learning rates and difficulties. Some of the children 
will be troubled with epilepsy, crippling conditions, hearing loss, poor vision 
or blindness, speech disorders, or lowered vitality. Estimates indicate that 
in the United States there are approximately 15,000 blind children, 60,000 
partially seeing children, 3,500,000 children with impaired hearing, 1,000,- 
000 with speech defects that require special treatment, 125,000 crippled 
children in need of special education, 1,000,000 with weak or damaged 
hearts, 6,000,000 who are malnourished, 500,000 who are mentally re- 
tarded to such a degree as to require special education, and about 300,000 
gifted pupils with 1.Q.’s of 130 or over. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The age group served by elementary schools has been identified as chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 12 or 5 and 14, inclusive, depending upon 
whether a community’s elementary-school program concludes with the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grade. In a few school systems children are admitted to 
the kindergarten at four and one-half years of age and some children do 
not leave the sixth grade until they are 13 or more years of age or the eighth 
grade until they are 15 or more years old. Many children, of course, become 
12 years old while they are in the sixth grade while others in eight-year 
elementary schools become 14 years old while they are in the eighth grade. 
Ages 5 and 11 or 13 are the typical ages at the beginning of the kindergarten 
year and the sixth or eighth grade. Actually the elementary school must be 
equipped to serve children from 5 to 12 or 12% or 5 to 14 or 14% years 
of age. What are the major characteristics of children in this age group? 

Space does not permit a comprehensive treatment of all that is known 
about children of elementary-school age but enough of a general summary 
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Socially kindergarteners and first graders are still very dependent in that 
they need help with so many of their personal affairs, but psychologically 
they desire to assert their independence. They really haven’t learned how 
to be nice to people, how to get people to like them, how to cooperate in 
an activity, or how to lead a group to desired ends. They want to be with 
people, but at the same time others are always getting in their way. The 
resultant behaviors present a curious combination of contrasts and con- 
flicts, intermittent and vacillating efforts at peacemaking and fighting, co- 
operation and disharmony, helpfulness and discourtesy. 

Sixth or eighth graders are definitely social beings. Most of them have 
outgrown the “gang age" which usually extends from the seventh year to pre- 
adolescence, but many still belong to the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, or Camp- 
fire Girls. Camping experiences of all types are in high favor. Play and games 
of all types are enjoyed by both sexes. Mostly the two sexes prefer to play 
separately but some games are enjoyed on a coeducational basis. Boy-girl 
relations appear to be bivalent. Boys manifest disinterest if not actual dis- 
like for girls but at the same time the boys like to tease, nudge, jostle, and 
talk smart to the girls. The girls in turn would be disappointed if the boys 
paid no attention to them. Both boys and girls of this age feel rather self- 
conscious and many of their thrusts, teasings, and rebuffs at the opposite 
sex are merely manifestations of readiness for friendship without the knowl- 
edge or security of experienced means of expression. 

Sixth graders have rather full knowledge of the customary courtesies 
and forms of cooperation but they have great difficulty putting them into 
practice with each other. Concern for peer status, dressing and acting like 
others, being liked, and having friends looms large in this age period. Desire 
for peer status is confined largely to status within the same sex. Boys admire 
in other boys such traits as expertness in organized games, readiness to take 
chances in daring escapades, ingenuity in leadership, friendliness, good 
humor, and a happy disposition. Girls admire in other girls such character 
istics as good humor, friendliness, attractive appearance, quietness, and not 
aggressive qualities. 

Children age 11 and over have fairly well developed ethical and moral 
standards. They can think things through quite well and show evidence of 
good reasoning. They are interested in the right and wrong, in justice, and 
in fairness. They have a keen interest in social and economic problems: 
Concepts of private property, honesty, and truthfulness are well established. 
Individual and group standards are likely to be high and they are disgust 
with those who do not live up to them. 

Intellectual characteristics. In a typical kindergarten class mental a6 
of pupils will range from three years, six months, to seven years, six months, 
with unusual cases falling below or above this range. Intelligence quotients 
will range from 60 to 130 or over. Usually the range in mental ages increases 
as children move into the intermediate and upper grades. By the end of the 
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eighth grade mental ages will range from 11.6 or 12 years to more than 
18 years in some instances. Of three children with the same mental age, one 
may learn very rapidly, one at an average rate, and one very slowly. In terms 
of mental maturity and learning rate each age or grade group represents 
a very heterogeneous situation. The range in mental age in any one class 
may be as much as six or seven years, a span equal to the number of years 
encompassed by the whole elementary-school program. 

The average five-year-old has a vocabulary of about 2000 words. Many 
five-year-olds can recognize a few printed words. Some can write their own 
names. Rote and rational counting up to 10 is achieved by a fair proportion. 
Geographical orientation to home and neighborhood has usually been mas- 
tered. The five-year-old is in almost constant motion. He likes to jump, 
slide, roll, climb, run, dig, pound, lift, and throw, but he shows little desire 
to excel other children in these activities. He builds houses and garages with 
blocks, enjoys simple dramatization, and uses his fingers well in drawing, 
painting, cutting, and feeding and dressing himself. 

As children mature through the years their interests and capabilities 
change and broaden. The child’s concept of natural phenomena gradually 
develops from fantasy and personal identification to an understanding of 
natural laws. At about eight or nine years of age the child begins to make 
a clear distinction between himself and the outer world. By age 12 the con- 
cept of natural laws and physical relationships has become almost fully 
developed. Animal stories involving the element of personification and fairy 
tales are replaced at about age nine for stories of real life. Children’s ques- 
tions in the intermediate grades reveal genuine interest in the causes of 
social phenomena, methods of communication, transportation, invention, 
the development of cities, social customs, and current events. Questions 
about science show a shift from animals and plant life to the “earth,” energy, 
weather, climate, astronomy, and the human body. 

By the end of the elementary-school period some boys and girls are still 
children, whereas others seem almost mature. Both sexes are becoming 
more self-conscious, more aware of what other people think of them, and 
more self-critical. Increasing interest is found in social parties, entertain- 
ments, and church affairs. Reading interests are now very broad. By the end 
of the upper grade in the elementary school the majority of pupils have 
reached levels of development in nearly all academic fields which correspond 
favorably with those of common adult usage. 

Individual differences. The most outstanding characteristic of children 
consists of the differences among them. No two of them at any age are ex- 
actly alike. Children differ in every trait or characteristic which comes under 
the observation of teachers. Although each age group as well as contiguous 
age groups have many common characteristics, interests, and needs, there 
are enough differences to make work with children a complex activity. Six- 
year-olds differ more among themselves than they as a group differ from the 
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seven-year olds. And so it is with every two contiguous age or grade groups. 
Schools must be so organized and taught as to make provision for these 
similarities and differences and to enable each child to progress at his own 
rate toward attainment of the purposes of education to the full extent of 
each one’s potentiality. 

Home, community, and general factors. The children who attend ele- 
mentary schools come from every type of home, neighborhood, and com- 
munity to be found in this country. In 1949 there were about 39 million 
families in the United States, about 40 per cent of whom had no children 
under 18 years of age. Forty per cent of the families with children had only 
one child under 18, 30 per cent had two children, and 15 per cent had three 
or more related children under 18 years of age. About half of the children 
under 18 years of age were in families with three or more children. More 
than half of the families with three or more children and almost two-thirds 
of the families with five or more children were families on farms or in rural 
nonfarm areas. There were about 100,000 children under 18 years of age 
on Indian reservations. One out of every five mothers with three or more 
children under 18 worked outside the home. One c it of every eight children 
was not living with both parents; 4.7 per cent livof thi& neither parent; and 
8.5 per cent lived with one parent. Among the chnd ze'living with only one 
parent, approximately 1,500,000 lived with a widowed parent, 900,000 
with a divorced parent, and 1,500,000 had a parent away from home. In 
one year (1948) almost 38,000 babies and children were adopted by people 
unrelated to them either by birth or by marriage. 

The average income of the nation's families reached $3187 in 1948, yet 
many children are in families of low income. Most large families have lower 
incomes than most small families. In 1948 the average income per person 
was $1100 in families with one child and $300 or less in families with six 
or more children. Population mobility naturally means that many children 
move about from place to place and change schools. Between 1948 and 
1949 the homes of eight million children changed. Most of them moved 
from one urban or rural-nonfarm home to another. Approximately 346,000 
children aged 6-13 were not enrolled in any school in 1949. In urban 
areas 5 per cent of children 6-17 years of age were not in school, whereas 
11 per cent of those living on farms were not enrolled in school. Children 
of migratory workers are most likely to be out of school.’ For October; 
1950, the Bureau of the Census estimated that 150,000 children 10 through 


13 years of age and 165,000 of the 14- and 15-year-olds were working fot 
pay in agriculture.: 


1 Data adapted from A Chart Book: Children and Y. i ti 
- a : j outh at the Midcentury (Was 
ington, Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, 1950). 


8 Migratory Labor in American Agri i ission 
[ griculture, report of the P "s missio 
on Migratory Labor (1951), p. 161. x ed gs ut 
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SOME GENERALIZATIONS ABOUT CHILDREN'S 
DEVELOPMENT 


Exacting research on an extensive scale regarding children's growth, 
development, behavior, and learning has been conducted in the United 
States and in other countries for a little more than 30 years. The gradual 
accumulation, synthesis, and interpretation of data have resulted in a long 
list of major and minor generalizations about the many-sided phases of child 
life. An understanding of these generalizations is essential for all who work 
with children and especially for those responsible for the organization and 
administration of schools. The items given below are not intended to be 
exhaustive but merely to orient the reader to the basic issues. Further in- 
sight and detail may be obtained by examining the sources from which these 
generalizations were drawn.? 

1. Growth and development follow an orderly pattern. The growth and 
development of human beings are not of a haphazard, unorganized type. 
Rather, they occur in an orderly, patterned fashion./The growth of nearly 
all individuals seems to follow a common pattern or cycle.) The order of 
developmental events is quite constant from one child to another. Each 
stage is the outcome of the one preceding it, and is the prerequisite for the 
one that follows. No child, for example, learns to walk without having first 
learned to stand. For the great mass of children, these patterns or stages 
of growth and development follow each other in a sufficiently fixed sequence 
so that it is possible to establish age and sequence norms which represent 
the average for large numbers of children of the same age or developmental 
stage. Such norms are very useful in appraising the progress of individuals, 
but they should not become standards for rating children. 

2. While there are individual differences in growth patterns of the 
organic structures, human growth is orderly, coherent, harmonious, and 
continuous. Individual differences do exist in trend, tempo, and level of 
development due to the interaction of intrinsic and extrinsic forces. 

3. The functioning of the various structures of the organism is usually 
harmonious in the normal individual. The inharmonious grower, often re- 
ferred to as a "split grower" and frequently identified as a problem child, 
may adjust satisfactorily under sympathetic guidance. 

4. The physical growth of nearly all individuals seems to follow a com- 
mon pattern or cycle. Human beings show great changes in velocity or rate 
of growth from conception to maturity. The first cycle of accelerated growth 
starts early in the prenatal period and reaches its peak approximately at 
birth. Deceleration continues from birth to the third or fourth year; growth 


9 See footnote 6; also Physiological Aspects of Child Growth and Development and 
Aspects of Child Growth and Development (Washington, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1941). 
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then continues at a fairly uniform rate until the beginning of the puberal 
cycle. Just prior to the onset of the puberal cycle there is usually a short 
but clearly defined deceleration in the velocity of growth. The puberal cycle, 
lasting from four to seven years, is followed by a period of from one to five 
years during which the rate of growth diminishes. 

5. Physical growth is seldom regular or uniform in all structures during 
the whole period of growth. Different stages in the growth cycle usually are 
marked by differential rates of growth in different parts of the organism 
and by changes in the rate of growth of the whole organism. For example, 
the metabolic rate is much more rapid in children than in adults; the nervous 
system has virtually completed its growth by the age of 12 years for most 
individuals (the brain and spinal cord have attained nine-tenths of their 
full growth by age 6); the growth of the skeletal system progresses at a rate 
which is different from that of the muscular system in many individuals at 
certain periods, particularly at adolescence. 

6. The achieving of maximum growth in size or sheer bulk does not 
necessarily mean that a given structure has attained full development in 
the articulations, changes in tissue quality, and other modifications which 
make optimum functioning possible. 

7. The varying growth rates of different structures have many implica- 
tions for the social and emotional adjustment of the child. Each individual 
follows the growth pattern at his own rate, even though there is a common 
pattern for all individuals. Deviations from normal growth patterns are not 
uncommon. The great majority of these variations are actually normal for 
the individual; at the completion of the growth period most of the apparent 
deviation has disappeared. 

8. There are significant differences between the sexes in the body pro- 
portions ultimately achieved and in the ages at which different growth stages 
are reached. Growth curves in average body weight generally show girls to 
be lighter than boys up to the age of 12, heavier than boys up to the age 
of 15, then lighter than boys after 15. On the average, girls show their initial 
puberal spurt in height and weight at approximately 11 years of age and 
they attain their maximum stature at an average of 15. For the average boy 
the initial spurt in height and weight occurs at about age 13 and maximum 
stature is not reached until after age 17. Girls consistently exceed boys in 
rate of anatomic development from birth to age 18. 

9. Physical, intellectual, and social growth are definitely and significantly 
interrelated. Changes in interests, attitudes, and purposes are closely related 
to conditions of physical growth. Children who show marked deviations in 
maturity, developing very late or very early, are sometimes subject to anxi- 
eties or patterns of withdrawal as a result of being different from the group. 
The ability to compete physically is closely associated with a child's achieve- 
ment of confidence and his feelings of security in associating with his peers 
Periods of marked acceleration of physical growth are usually accompanied 
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by definite modifications in the child’s social behavior. Pronounced devia- 
tions from the growth pattern established by the child are frequently accom- 
panied by changes in the behavior pattern. Freedom from emotional strain 
is important for normal growth and health. School achievement often re- 
flects to a significant degree the condition of a child’s physical status. 

10. Specific personality traits exhibited by the child vary in different 
types of social settings. Traits exhibited by the child at school may be very 
different from those exhibited elsewhere. 

11. Inward reactions of the child are often more indicative of personal- 
social adjustment than outward responses. 

12. The child’s personal-social behavior is often greatly concerned with 
the establishment and maintenance of satisfactory peer relationships. 

13. Feelings, emotions, and attitudes are those aspects of development 
which refer to the quality of a child’s experience in his attempt to reach a 
goal. 

14. Group relationships modify the child’s emotional stability. The emo- 
tionally stable child has a sense of belonging to his group. 

15. Self-confidence and a feeling of adequacy are important factors in 
emotional health. The child who lacks techniques of participation with 
others, or who is thwarted by his background, or whose talents have not 
been discovered, needs an area of supremacy to achieve emotional balance. 

16. Attitudes have a significant role in development. The individual 
evaluates his own actions and those of others on the basis of his attitudes. 

17. Wholesome sexual development is a factor in emotional maturing. 

18. Intellectual development undergoes expansion and specialization. 
This involves a constant interplay between sensing, emotion, and thinking. 

19. The processes of problem solving, reasoning, understanding, and 
application form the fundamental basis for intellectual development. 

20. Goals and purposes are significant in determining the direction of 
intellectual development. The nature of goals is closely related to the stage 
of development. 

21. Interests and desires are important factors in intellectual develop- 
ment. 

22. Creative activity gives important clues to the child’s intellectual 
development. 

23. Many forms of behavior are characteristically normal for different 
age groups. Much of children’s behavior judged inappropriate or antisocial 
by teachers and parents simply represents normal behavior in terms of the 
efforts children make to adjust to and utilize their environment at their re- 
spective stages of development. The child who dashes in front of an adult 
without excusing himself probably does not mean to be impolite; in his 
eagerness to pursue a goal he simply takes the shortest route and forgets 
to excuse himself. The boy who is proud of the shabbiness of his attire is a 
perfectly normal boy; adult standards for good grooming have no usefulness 
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then continues at a fairly uniform rate until the beginning of the puberal 
cycle. Just prior to the onset of the puberal cycle there is usually a short 
but clearly defined deceleration in the velocity of growth. The puberal cycle, 
lasting from four to seven years, is followed by a period of from one to five 
years during which the rate of growth diminishes. 

5. Physical growth is seldom regular or uniform in all structures during 
the whole period of growth. Different stages in the growth cycle usually are 
marked by differential rates of growth in different parts of the organism 
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individuals (the brain and spinal cord have attained nine-tenths of their 
full growth by age 6); the growth of the skeletal system progresses at a rate 
which is different from that of the muscular system in many individuals at 
certain periods, particularly at adolescence. 

6. The achieving of maximum growth in size or sheer bulk does not 
necessarily mean that a given structure has attained full development in 
the articulations, changes in tissue quality, and other modifications which 
make optimum functioning possible. 

7. The varying growth rates of different structures have many implica- 
tions for the social and emotional adjustment of the child. Each individual 
follows the growth pattern at his own rate, even though there is a common 
pattern for all individuals. Deviations from normal growth patterns are not 
uncommon. The great majority of these variations are actually normal for 
the individual; at the completion of the growth period most of the apparent 
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they attain their maximum stature at an average of 15. For the average boy 
the initial spurt in height and weight occurs at about age 13 and maximum 
stature is not reached until after age 17. Girls consistently exceed boys in 
rate of anatomic development from birth to age 18. 

9. Physical, intellectual, and social growth are definitely and significantly 
interrelated. Changes in interests, attitudes, and purposes are closely related 
to conditions of physical growth. Children who show marked deviations in 
maturity, developing very late or very early, are sometimes subject to anxi- 
eties or patterns of withdrawal as a result of being different from the group. 
The ability to compete physically is closely associated with a child’s achieve- 
ment of confidence and his feelings of security in associating with his peers. 
Periods of marked acceleration of physical growth are usually accompanied 
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by definite modifications in the child’s social behavior. Pronounced devia- 
tions from the growth pattern established by the child are frequently accom- 
panied by changes in the behavior pattern. Freedom from emotional strain 
is important for normal growth and health. School achievement often re- 
flects to a significant degree the condition of a child’s physical status. 

10. Specific personality traits exhibited by the child vary in different 
types of social settings. Traits exhibited by the child at school may be very 
different from those exhibited elsewhere. 

11. Inward reactions of the child are often more indicative of personal- 
social adjustment than outward responses. 

12. The child’s personal-social behavior is often greatly concerned with 
the establishment and maintenance of satisfactory peer relationships. 

13. Feelings, emotions, and attitudes are those aspects of development 
which refer to the quality of a child’s experience in his attempt to reach a 
goal. 

14. Group relationships modify the child’s emotional stability. The emo- 
tionally stable child has a sense of belonging to his group. 

15. Self-confidence and a feeling of adequacy are important factors in 
emotional health. The child who lacks techniques of participation with 
others, or who is thwarted by his background, or whose talents have not 
been discovered, needs an area of supremacy to achieve emotional balance. 

16. Attitudes have a significant role in development. The individual 
evaluates his own actions and those of others on the basis of his attitudes. 

17. Wholesome sexual development is a factor in emotional maturing. 

18. Intellectual development undergoes expansion and specialization. 
This involves a constant interplay between sensing, emotion, and thinking. 

19. The processes of problem solving, reasoning, understanding, and 
application form the fundamental basis for intellectual development. 

20. Goals and purposes are significant in determining the direction of 
intellectual development. The nature of goals is closely related to the stage 
of development. 

21. Interests and desires are important factors in intellectual develop- 
ment. 

22. Creative activity gives important clues to the child’s intellectual 
development. 

23. Many forms of behavior are characteristically normal for different 
age groups. Much of children’s behavior judged inappropriate or antisocial 
by teachers and parents simply represents normal behavior in terms of the 
efforts children make to adjust to and utilize their environment at their re- 
spective stages of development. The child who dashes in front of an adult 
without excusing himself probably does not mean to be impolite; in his 
eagerness to pursue a goal he simply takes the shortest route and forgets 
to excuse himself. The boy who is proud of the shabbiness of his attire is a 
perfectly normal boy; adult standards for good grooming have no usefulness 
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for him at his age. The chief problem is that adults expect children to live 
by adult standards; they are unfamiliar with—or have forgotten—the char- 
acteristic behaviors of children at different stages along the route to maturity. 

24. Learning and behavior are caused. There has been so much mis- 
information about the role of heredity that many persons still believe that 
everything a person is results from heredity. An accurate understanding of 
the respective roles of heredity and environment is prerequisite to an under- 
standing of the educative process. The stature to which a person can grow 
and develop is determined largely by heredity, but the Kind of person he will 
be is determined largely by environment (i.e., by the character and quality 
of the education that he has had). Whether a person has the capacity for a 
high degree or a mediocre degree of proficiency in mechanics, typing, music, 
or public speaking is set by hereditary factors, but whether he actually be- 
comes as skilled in mechanics, typing, music, honesty, or public speaking 
as he could be depends upon his education. Whether a child becomes a thief 
or an honest citizen, a liar or a truthful person, a cooperative individual or 
a one-man team, English-speaking or Spanish-speaking, illiterate or able to 
read and write, depends upon his education. 

25. The child and his environment are inseparable entities. A person’s 
behavior does not take place in a vacuum; he is always behaving or reacting 
in relationship to persons, objects, or situations. Each person draws upon 
one or more phases of his environment to satisfy his needs. Thus the envi- 
ronment is as intimate a part of each experience as is the organism. The 
complexity of this interrelationship can be visualized only as one realizes 
the complexity of the human organism and the complexity of the multi- 
tudinous environmental situations. An illustration may also help to clarify 
the point. A child becomes hungry; if the environment (the home) has been 
providing a normal supply of food in the customary manner, the child most 
likely will help himself in accordance with socially approved methods; if, 
however, the environment does not provide food in the usual manner, the 
child will seek food, and he must obtain it in the best way he can; so he may 
rummage in neighborhood garbage cans or steal it at a store or take it away 
from another child who has some. The way in which the environment makes 
available the resources necessary for meeting needs and the kinds of re- 
sources available in the environment have much to do with the way children 
behave and what they learn. 

26. Learning takes place in problem-solving situations, All learning in- 
volves the solving of problems. Learning takes place when, in his goal- 
seeking efforts, the child acquires a new way of behaving (a habit, skill, 
krona, or undeianding) Although man is capable of two tps of 
ae IE psit pi e so only the problem-solving type of be- 
ation, old responses call Re: suf : dede P enit 
E E XU ues suffice. If success is to ensue, a new response 

y that person, at least not in this type of situation, must 
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be created. Each newly learned response makes the child capable of types 
of behavior of which he was not capable before such learning had taken 
place. 

Life that is rich with learning must be filled with problem situations. To 
live richly is to experience many conflicts. In the very nature of things, 
human beings must accept a certain amount of frustration and maladjust- 
ment. The integrated personality is not one that experiences no conflicts 
and no frustrations, but one that has learned to face reality, one that has 
acquired problem-solving techniques which retain integrity of personality. 

It stands to reason that if learning is to progress in a wholesome, optimum 
manner, the nature and the difficulty of the problems which confront chil- 
dren must be adapted to their developmental levels. Problems that are too 
difficult for a given child either create insurmountable frustration or are 
not even recognized by the child as problems. Those which are too easy offer 
no challenge and no opportunity for learning. Each child brings to each 
problem situation his existing growth and development status (his readi- 
ness) with its skills, knowledges, attitudes, and understandings. These con- 
stitute his working equipment. The new problem must be of such difficulty 
that he can appropriately apply his working equipment to contrive a solu- 
tion which, through its very contriving, enables new ways of behaving to 
appear. 

27. Learning implies activity. Learning takes place while the individual 
is engaged in activity of some sort. The very nature of the educative process 
requires that the individual himself work through the problem situations. 
This experience may be characterized by varying degrees of overt physical 
activity; it may be vicarious; it may deal with real things; or it may be a 
combination of the two. But the organism must be actively engaged in going 
through the experience; activity must be inherent in a purposive, problem- 
solving situation which is a truly goal-seeking enterprise for the individual. 

28. The individual must be motivated to learn. It was pointed out earlier 
that children’s needs arise out of organismic functioning and the interactions 
between organism and environment. When the equilibrium of the organism 
is upset by a change either within or without the organism, there ensues a 
stress, or an urge. The organism strives to maintain a wholesome, satisfy- 
ing equilibrium. Out of this effort grows behavior. Behavior is thus goal 
seeking. Basically, it is purposive. Motivation arises out of the child’s desire 
to meet his needs. Interest is that relationship between the pupil's present 
tendencies toward and capacities for behavior and the immediate goal to- 
ward which he is working; interest prevails when the child regards the goal 
and the effort to achieve it as worth while. 

C Motivation relates to the energizing of behavior. Adequate motivation 
involves the vitalization of tasks which results in efficient behavior. Motivat- 
ing conditions initiate and energize activity, direct the organism's behavior, 
and dispose it to select some responses and to disregard or to eliminate 
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others. Motivation serves to direct and to regulate behavior toward a goal. 

All learning involves motives. The motive in a given learning situation 
determines the quality and direction of the activity that will be carried out. 
The strength of the desire to participate in a learning situation is usually 
related to the needs of the child. To motivate learning is to make use of 
already existing motives or to stimulate the discovery of new ones. Since 
needs, interests, desires, and goals result in part from earlier experiences, 
the teacher, by selecting activities with the framework of the learner’s needs, 
may greatly influence future desires and interests. 

Many circumstances influence the nature and intensity of motives. The 
morale of the school has a significant influence upon motivation. An indi- 
vidual child’s relationships within the class and the school affect motivation. 
Teacher-pupil relationships influence the desire to learn. Any procedure 
which lowers or raises his prestige motivates the learner, but not always in 
desirable directions. The child learns more effectively when tasks are pre- 
sented which he can understand and accept as being relevant to his world. 
Procedures which offer opportunity for discovery, exploration, and crea- 
tivity usually result in efficient learning. The more definite the goal in the 
eyes of the learner, the more direct his activity and the more efficient the 
learning. The learner tends to learn more efficiently when he has knowledge 
of his progress. Motive is the basis of learning. 

29. Worth-while learning situations must be arranged. At any given 
level of a child's development the variety of motives is so large and the 
variety of activities so great that there are many alternatives with respect 
to the activities in which children may engage. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, for someone to select from among the wide array of possible activities 
those which are most useful for promoting the types of growth and develop- 
ment indicated by the purposes of education. This is the problem of the 
curriculum. 

Not only must there be a selection of the most useful and appropriate 
activities, but there must also be appropriate and adequate materials, physi- 
cal setting, and methods of procedure, so that the activities which have been 
selected may be carried forward in ways which will result in the desired 
outcomes. In the selection of activities and in the way in which the activities 
are conducted, there should be extensive cooperative teacher-pupil planning, 
in order that the goals and the activities may represent the closest possible 
relationship to pupil needs and interests. This is the only way in which a 
high degree of motivation may prevail. These criteria make it imperative 
that each teacher be accorded considerable freedom in choosing, with her 
pupils, the particular activities which will engage her class. Such teacher 


freedom can be achieved within the framework of broad curriculum-plan- 
ning.!^ 


10 The last seven items were reproduced from the author's Princi tary 
Education (New York, Rinehart and Co., 1949), pp. 278295. pee putat 
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EDUCATION IN ITS SOCIETAL SETTING 


Our ideals and hopes for our children, the pupils served by elementary 
schools, the characteristics of elementary-school children, and generaliza- 
tions about children’s development provide the background knowledge in 
terms of which one can face the question as to what elementary schools 
should do for children. One other fundamental consideration must be drawn 
into the picture. For what kind of life in what kind of culture are children 
to be educated? What is the role of the culture in determining educational 
goals? It seems obvious that a society that supports education would want 
that education to assist in preserving and improving that society. It is not 
likely that any society would deliberately and consciously foster or tolerate 
an educational program known to be effective in destroying that society. 

The culture of a people consists of the geography of the region, the mate- 
rial objects which are the products of man’s activity, and the nonmaterial 
traits which include a vast and interpenetrating number of behavior habits 
and patterns. Bear has classified these nonmaterial traits into five groups: 
namely, folkways and mores (including customs, morals, laws, and beliefs), 
art, knowledge and techniques, language, and habits of institutional and 
group organization.*? Obviously this culture is noticeably different in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. One child learns to speak English, another Span- 
ish; one child’s mainstay is rice, another’s is meat and vegetables; one child 
rides in automobiles, another in canoes. The cultural heritage for any given 
child is the accumulated race experience which is incorporated in the cur- 
rent mode of living of the people in whose midst he is reared. 

Except in unusual instances in which the people are in revolt against their 
own culture, the adults of a society are the blood stream of that society 
and are eager to retain and perpetuate their culture even though the need 
for improvements is recognized and progress is sought. The people them- 
selves are an inseparable part of their culture and at the same time serve 
as changers of their culture. Their aspirations for their children are insepa- 
rable elements of the culture itself. Usually parents, at least in this country, 
hope that the culture will improve without undergoing too radical a de- 
parture from its present character so that their children may have a happier 
and fuller life than the parents themselves have had. They also want their 
children to reflect their own highest ideals and to acquire the knowledges, 
attitudes, and proficiencies essential for a successful, self-sustaining, con- 
structive life in the culture. In fact, it is highly important that children ac- 
quire the essentials of their culture for unless they do they will be unqualified 
to Sustain themselves in it and the culture itself would disappear. Education 
of its children is the method whereby a social group sustains itself through 
Continuous self-renewal. Education of the immature members of a group, 


TO P res The Social Functions of Education (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
Mehl 
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therefore, becomes essential to the survival and advancement of the group. 
Education is thus the keystone to cultural survival and advancement. 

The culture of a society, therefore, constitutes the major frame of ref- 
erence from which schools derive their objectives. Schools are a creation 
of and an instrument for the preservation and improvement of the culture, 
Tt seems only natural that the school should have developed into a place 
where children are provided with a specialized environment as contrasted 
with a chance environment. At least for the earlier years of childhood, it has 
been made a simplified environment in which the more difficult and complex 
aspects of the adult world have been removed. To the extent that the harsh 
and corrupt practices of everyday life have been banished, the school pro- 
vides a purified environment. For most children it provides experiences 
much broader than would be available otherwise. But what the nature of 
this school program shall be depends upon the culture, ideology, and aspira- 
tions of the society of which it is a part, and upon the specialized functions 
which formalized schooling is to serve in that society. Since the school is 
predestined to find its orientation in the society it serves, it is necessary to 
analyze the essential features of that society and to determine as clearly 
as possible what functions the school should endeavor to discharge. For our 
purposes in the United States, we need to identify the essential features of 
American democracy and the functions of the school therein. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY DESCRIBED 


The people of the United States, from the very founding of this republic, 
created a constitution and have subsequently passed laws with the intent 
of creating a society which would manifest a democratic way of life. Some 
say that our form of society is a democracy; others approach the problem 
by describing democracy as a way of life.12 At best a democratic society 
does not lend itself to a simple definition. Most writers have ended up with 
a description of democracy rather than a definition? Attention will be 
given here only to three outstanding recent attempts at description. 

After calling attention to the fact that there can be no official definition 
of democracy, that what we call the American way of life is still evolving, 
still struggling toward ideals that steadily move upward with man’s enlight- 
ened progress, and that the general term democracy needs breaking up so 
that there can be general understanding of its component meanings, Russell 
and Briggs present a creed of Democracy which was prepared in 1940 by 
the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University. The statement, con- 
sisting of 60 items, is prefaced by “We believe in and will endeavor to make 


mu H. Bode, Democracy As a Way of Life (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
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a democracy which. . . .” The entire list of 60 items is too extensive to quote 
in full. Characteristic of the entire group are items 6 and 19 which read 
as follows: “protects every individual against exploitation by special privi- 
lege or power" and "insures standards of living in which every individual 
can retain his own self-respect and unabashed make his peculiar contribu- 
tion to the society in which he lives." The entire statement must be studied 
very carefully to appreciate its usefulness in clarifying educational think- 
ing." 

Four of the publications of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
N.E.A. and the American Association of School Administrators are espe- 
cially pertinent here.t® In Chapter II of The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy an attempt is made to sweep into a few broad gen- 
eralizations the minimum essentials of democracy. The gist of the formula- 
tion is given in the following quotation: 


The General Welfare. Democracy prizes a broad humanitarianism, an interest 
in the other fellow, a feeling of kinship to other people more or less fortunate 
than oneself. One who lives in accordance with democracy is interested not only 
in his own welfare but in the welfare of others—the general welfare. 

Civil Liberty. Democratic behavior observes and accords to every individual 
certain “unalienable rights” and certain inescapable corollary responsibilities. 
One who lives in a democratic way respects himself. And to self-respect he 
adds respect for the moral rights and feelings of others, for the sanctity of each 
individual personality. 

The Consent of the Governed. Democratic processes also involve the assent 
of the people in matters of social control and the participation of all concerned 
in arriving at important decisions. This implies that all the people must have 
access to the facts which will help them to reach a wise decision. : 

The Appeal to Reason. Peaceful and orderly methods of settling controversial 
questions are applied by a democracy to matters of national and international 
Policy as well as to private disputes. The callous use of force and violence is 
rejected as unworthy of a civilized people. 

The Pursuit of Happiness. Finally, democracy sets high value upon the 
emeni of human happiness as a basis for judging the effectiveness of social 
ife. 

We are to examine each of these five ideals of democratic conduct, seeking 
from them to derive a general understanding of the purposes of our schools. It 
is desirable to preface this examination by a brief sketch of some aspects of the 
development of democracy in this country and of its present status in the world. 
No comprehensive treatment is attempted here; the Commission has in prepara- 
tion à more extensive report on the historical background of educational and 
Social purposes, 


AD emocracy and Education in the Current Crisis (New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940), as quoted in W. F. Russell and T. H. Briggs, The Mean- 
ing of Democracy (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1941), pp. 206-212. 

E The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, The Purposes of 
ucation in American Democracy, The Education of Free Men in American Democ- 
racy, and Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy (Washington, 

E.A., 1937, 1938, 1941, and 1940). 
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To get the full impact of this condensed statement one should read in 
its entirety Chapter II of this publication of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

Pittenger, after analysing the descriptions of democracy prepared by sev- 
eral individuals and organizations, including the two formulations just pre- 
sented, prepared a summary statement which included the essential elements 
of the publications analysed plus such supplementation as he deemed desir- 
able to complete the statement. He says: *° 


Here, then, are suggestions of persistent basic principles of American demo- 
cratic ideology which, if not exactly "eternal verities," are universal in their 
applicability to all members of our society and apparently likely to continue so 
throughout the future. Democracy fundamentally respects the authority of 
truth rather than that of autocratic leaders or classes; it accents compromise in 
the provisional adjustment of controversies to secure pragmatic ends; it believes 
in human equality as opposed to the fixed differentiations of hereditary castes, 
and it keeps open the avenues of progress for each individual citizen; it places 
the rights and responsibilities of individuals above those of any institution, in- 
cluding the state; it protects and aids individuals through proper provision for 
the general welfare; it accepts the principles of popular sovereignty and civil 
liberty; and it establishes the expansion and maintenance of human happiness 
as the criterion for judging the efficiency of social processes and institutions. 
Partisans of different ideal programs may interpret or weight these several 
concepts differently, or they may give them different directions or applications; 
but none will take serious exception to any of them. Some too conscientious 
realists will possibly protest most or all of these suggestions on the ground that 
they are visionary ideals. No society, it may be said, has achieved or ever will 
achieve them to an acceptable degree. It may even be charged that some are 
inconsistent with others, as, for example, the principles of compromise and 
truth. In answer it should first be said that these principles, doubtless with others 
not here mentioned, comprise a total picture of essential democracy; that no 
one of them is supposed to stand alone or to assume ascendancy over the others. 
Adjustment or compromise between or among them, especially in times of 
crisis, is wholly legitimate. As for their being ideal or visionary, it is necessary 
only to recall the purpose for which they have been adduced. We are seeking 
foundation principles which have such approach to universality as to warrant 
their inculcation in all citizens through the medium of the institution maintained 
by all citizens—i.e., the school. What but ideals are appropriate for indoctrina- 
tion into the minds and hearts of all children and youth through the processes 
of formal education? What right has partisanship of any sort, except partisan- 
ship for democracy itself, to a place in such an enterprise? And who shall say 
that a serious effort to indoctrinate the entire growing citizenry in these ideals 
will not result in their more effective realization? 

Democracy is the hope of mankind, but it can be its own most dangerous 
enemy. As a way of life, it offers to man release for the best or the worst that 
is in him. No other society affords equal opportunity for achieving self-respect 
and self-reliance, and respect and responsibility for others, on the part of all 
men; and no other society can become so completely saturated with selfishness 


16 B, F, Pittenger, Indoctrination for American D. Mac- 
millan Co., 1941), pp. 42-45. Pia ep Sae he 
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and irresponsibility from the top to bottom. At its best, democracy's strength is 
not merely *as the strength of ten"; it is as the compounded strength of the 
millions of virile individuals who compose it. At its worst, democracy is as 
feeble as its citizens are feeble and further debilitated by their selfish clamor- 
ings and quarrels. Democracy, like all societies, is subject to the rule that "in 
union there is strength" and also to the law that “a house divided against itself 
cannot stand." But, unlike other societies, democracy's choice between unity 
and discord, between blind individual selfishness and responsibility for others’ 
welfare, between weakness and strength—aye, between life and death!—must 
be made democratically through the vision and will of a whole people. 


THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


A thoughtful consideration of the purpose of schools in American society 
should be undertaken only after one has formulated clear concepts regard- 
ing the orientation of education in any society and the peculiar characteris- 
tics and ideology of American culture. Although these two types of analyses 
are frequently omitted in published statements of general educational objec- 
tives, the fact that authors have kept them in mind is evident in the nature 
of the objectives which they have prepared. Since education cannot proceed 
intelligently in any country unless its purposes, its objectives, the direction 
in which it is going, have been clearly defined, and, since the question of 
clearly defined purposes of education is particularly difficult in a complex 
democratic society, it is not surprising that the problem of general purposes 
in education has received much attention in the professional literature of 
this country. An evolving, changing society automatically precipitates the 
need for periodic reconsideration and reformulation of its educational ob- 
jectives. Unless such periodic evaluations and restatements are made the 
schools cannot keep abreast of their changing role in society. 

The most thoroughgoing recent formulation of the general purposes of 
education in this country was prepared by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Four major groups of objectives were identified. These four groups, 
together with the essential elements in each, are as follows: +” 


y I. THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-REALIZATION 


The Inquiring Mind. 'The educated person has an appetite for learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently.’ 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively: 

N umber. 'The educated person solves his problems of counting and calculating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts concerning 
health and disease. 

Health Habits, The educated person protects his own health and that of his 
dependents. 


ea SM Purposes of Education in American Democracy, op. cit., pp. 50, 72, 90, 
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Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of the com- 
munity. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many sports and 
other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for the use of 
leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own life. 


Il. THE OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social life. 

Cooperation, The educated person can work and play with others. 

Courtesy, The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the family as a 
social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family ideals. 

Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 


Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic family 
relationships. 


HI. THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good workmanship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the requirement 
and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and improves his 
efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the social value 
of his work. 


Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics of his own 
life. 


Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for guiding his 
expenditures. 
Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and skillful buyer. 


Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate measures tO 
safeguard his interests. 


IV. THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Social Justice. 'The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance, 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social structures 
and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s resources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scientific advance 
by its contribution to the general welfare. 


World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of the world 
community. 
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Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy, The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving loyalty 
to democratic ideals. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


In order to strengthen and to give further guidance to the schools in their 
efforts in developing moral and spiritual values, the Educational Policies 
Commission prepared in 1951 a volume on Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools.* The uncertainty of world conditions after World 
War II led to much confusion of thought and much questionir » about funda- 
mental values and the role of the schools in regard to their development. 
No society can survive without a moral order. Defining and clarifying the 
moral and spiritual values which undergird democracy makes it easier to. 
pinpoint the foundation stones upon which our culture rests. The delinea- 
tion of these values helps to define the societal setting of the schools and 
to clarify the purposes of education in a democratic society. 

An important and continuing purpose of education has been the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values. The public schools have a highly sig- 
nificant function in teaching these values. By so doing they create a climate 
friendly to religion. America was founded by a God-fearing people. Our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights clearly recognize the existence of religious 
ideals while at the same time guaranteeing each person freedom to worship 
God according to the mandate of his own religious convictions. Rejection 
of a state religion is not the same thing as rejection of religion itself. Since 
the public schools serve children from approximately 240 different religious 
bodies it seems apparent that the public schools, like the government of the 
United States, must stand firmly for freedom of religious belief. Yet educa- 
tion uninspired by moral and spiritual values is directionless. Values un- 
applied in human behavior are empty. 

The public schools can and should emphasize in instruction the moral 
and spiritual values which are shared by the members of all religious faiths. 
Such education has profound religious significance. Such education builds 
for the enduring values which guide progress in a democratic society. The 
Educational Policies Commission identified 10 such values. In outline form 
they are as follows:19 


18 Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (Washington, N.E.A., 1951). 
,. 7° Those who desire further details regarding the role of the public school in teach- 
ing moral and spiritual values should read the entire volume on Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools, op. cit., and one or more of the following references: 
a Freeman Butts, The American Tradition in Religion and Education (Boston, The 
cacon Press, 1950); Horace B. Sellars, The Constitution and Religious Education 
aton; Christopher Publishing House, 1950); and Virgil Henry, The Place of 
eligion in Public Schools (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950). 
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1. Human personality. The basic moral and spiritual value in American 
life is the supreme importance of the individual personality. 

2. Moral responsibility. If the individual personality is supreme, each 
person should feel responsible for the consequence of his own conduct. 

3. Institutions are the servants of man. If the individual personality is 
supreme, institutional arrangements are the servants of mankind. 

4. Common consent. Mutual consent is better than violence. Voluntary 
cooperation, contrary to the idea of survival of the fittest, is essential to all 
forms of life. 

5. Devotion to truth. The human mind should be liberated by access to 
information and opinion. d 

6. Respect for excellence. Excellence in mind, character, and creative 
ability should be fostered. 

7. Moral equality. All persons should be judged by the same moral 
standards. 

8. Brotherhood. The concept of brotherhood should take precedence 
over selfish interests. 

9. The pursuit of happiness. Each person should have the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity for the pursuit of happiness, provided only that such activi- 
ties do not substantially interfere with the similar opportunities of others. 

10. Spiritual enrichment. Each person should be offered the emotional 
and spiritual experiences which transcend the materialistic aspects of life. 


THE PURPOSES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Although the elementary school, the high school, and the college were 
each originally established for its own particular purpose and with little if 
any thought of having each of these units contribute its share to a common 
goal, yet in the process of time something like a common purpose has 
emerged. This merging of purposes has been brought about by a variety of 
factors, the most important of which is the extension of educational opportu- 
nity to an increasingly larger proportion of the children of each age group. 
At present a very high percentage of the children who complete the ele- 
mentary school enter high school. A much larger percentage of those who 
enter high school complete the secondary program and many more avail 
themselves of some junior-college experience. The trend toward more com- 
mon purposes for the various units of the school system is attested to by 
yearbooks of the Department of Superintendents, now called the American 
Association of School Administrators.?" Recent years have also witnessed 
a decided trend toward the belief that education at all levels should concern 


?9 The Articulation of the Units of American Education and Five Unifying Factors 


in American Education, Yearbooks, American Associati inistrators 
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itself with the wholesome growth and development of each pupil, thus giving 
greater communality of focus to elementary and secondary education. 

Research in the growth and development of children at all age levels is 
producing evidence which shows that growth is a continuous process and 
does not break up into segmented levels that have a one-to-one correspond- 
ence with administrative subdivisions of the school system. This is particu- 
larly true when growth is viewed from the standpoint of an individual child. 
Many of the aspects of growth and development are continuous from birth 
to senility. General reading ability, for example, does not reach its maximum 
development in the typical person at age 10 or 12 or 20; one’s competence 
in gaining thought from the printed page may develop throughout adult life. 
One’s concepts in science or social studies may likewise broaden and deepen 
with added reading and experience in adult life.* Certainly the secondary 
schools and colleges, as well as the elementary schools, are now concerning 
themselves with development along these lines. 

All of these factors which have contributed in bringing about more com- 
mon purposes for the various segments of the school system cause us to 
view the functions of the elementary school in new lights. There was a time 
when most persons in education insisted upon special statements of objec- 
tives for each division of the school system. Courses of study, authors of 
professional treatises on elementary education, and state and national com- 
mittees did pioneer work in particularizing the unique functions of the ele- 
mentary school? A careful examination of the more recently formulated 
statements of the special functions of the elementary school reveals their 
similarity to the general purposes of education in American democracy. 
Recently some authors, recognizing this similarity, have developed their 
treatises on elementary education in terms of the contributions which the 
elementary school can make toward the general purposes of education in 
this country.?* 

If one takes the position, as is done here, that the elementary school does 
not have unique functions but should promote the wholesome, well-rounded 
growth and development of children in the directions indicated by the 
role of an individual in a democratic society, several important issues arise. 
Where does one go for one’s basic orientation as to what the elementary 


. *! For elaboration on these points, see Child Development and Curriculum, Thirty- 
eighth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Bloomington, 
Ind., Public School Publishing Co., 1939). d 

2? One of the most thoroughgoing formulations was prepared by the Committee 
on Elementary Education of the New York Council of Superintendents, entitled 
jore Objectives in Elementary Education (University of the State of New York, 

** Illustrations of this approach are to be found in: J. M. Lee and D. M. Lee, 
The Child and His Curriculum, 2d ed. (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950); 
and H. L. Caswell and A. W. Foshay, Education in the Elementary School, 2d ed. 

(New York, American Book Co., 1950). 
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school should endeavor to do? What are the aspects of child growth and 
development which the elementary school should promote? Does the ele- 
mentary school have characteristics which differ from those of secondary 
and higher institutions? 

An examination of recent formulations regarding the functions of the 
elementary school will help to clarify the preceding issues. A Committee 
of the California School Supervisors Association pointed out that an 
effective school for young children provides four types of experiences:** 
(1)-those designed to contribute to maximum physical development and 
emotional adjustment; (2) those designed to develop social and scientific 
understandings and attitudes; (3) those designed to increase competence 
in the use of the tools of communication; and (4) those designed to en- 
courage aesthetic expression and to develop appreciation for the aesthetic 
expression of others. Foster and Headley say that the aim of the modern 
kindergarten is to give to the five-year-old child an education which is 
appropriate to his stage of development, which will be satisfying to him 
in the present, and which will prepare him for the years immediately fol- 
lowing. This statement is then followed by a discussion of the nature and 
meaning of physical, mental, emotional, and social development.** 

In Education for All American Children the Educational Policies Com- 
mission points out that “the purpose and program of any school depend 
upon some judgment regarding what is good or bad in the conduct of human 
affairs. Education is a program of social action toward goals that are based 
on a scale of values. The good school is one which most completely reflects 
the highest values of the surrounding society. These systems of ethical values 
are codified in many ways. They underlie the faith and doctrines of all the 
great religions. They guide social life in the family and the community." 
The Commission then points out that the ethical standards to which men 
give allegiance are relatively permanent and that these values give direction 
to education. Within this framework the Commission identified the follow- 
ing three goals for elementary schools: a) a good elementary school, 
therefore, will help to develop those basic skills and that sturdy independ- 
ence and initiative which will enable our citizens to attack the problems 
that face them and to press forward toward ever-improving solutions; (b) a 
good elementary school, therefore, strives for the discovery and full devel- 
opment of all the humane and constructive talents of each individual; and 
(c) a good elementary school, therefore, emphasizes social responsibility 
and the cooperative skills necessary for the progressive improvement of 
social institutions.*? 


TR NEA Heffernan, ed., Guiding the Young Child (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 
^ 31D«3s 
f " " 
25 Josephine C. Foster and Neith E. Headley, Education in the Kindergarten, 2d ed. 
(New York, American Book Co., 1948), pp. 18-21. 

26 Education for All American Children, Educational Policies Commission, N.E.A. 
and the American Association of School Administrators (1948), pp. 2-5. 
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From the previous discussion it seems clear that the elementary school, 
like the other units of our system of schools, has its orientation in the society 
it serves. The objectives of the elementary school lie within the framework 
of the general purposes of education in American democracy. The general 
goals toward which the elementary school should strive are the general pur- 
poses of education. The statement by the Educational Policies Commission, 
as previously quoted, appears to be very acceptable for this purpose. The 
aspects of child growth and development, which identify the lines of potenti- 
ality for children, are usually grouped into four categories, namely, physical 
growth, mental growth and development, emotional development, and social 
development. The elementary school, then, does not have unique functions. 
Its uniqueness consists of its curriculum, method, and organization because 
it is dealing with a particular age group of children. It provides a specialized 
environment and program uniquely adapted to the maturity levels of ele- 
mentary-school pupils. It provides experiences which are carefully adjusted 
to the maturation levels, which are designed to assist the child to grow and 
develop from where he is at any given time in the direction of the general 
purposes of education. 

A few illustrations may help to clarify the issue. Among the objectives of 
self-realization one finds items such as these: “the educated person can 
speak the mother tongue clearly”; “the educated person reads and writes 
the mother tongue effectively”; and “the educated person appreciates 
beauty.” All of these are items of school concern from kindergarten or 
primary grades through high school. In similar fashion one can take each 
of the sub-headings under each of the four broad purposes and show how 
the school endeavors to assist children’s development along each of the lines. 
Some may question whether the elementary school makes any contribu- 
tion toward occupational choice, occupational efficiency, and occupational 
adjustment. This author believes that the answer is in the affirmative. The 
Study of community workers in primary grades makes some elementary con- 
tribution to the knowledge about occupations; this acquaintanceship is 
broadened as other phases of social and economic life are studied in later 
grades. Whatever progress the child makes toward the objectives of self- 
Tealization, of human relationship, and of civic responsibility helps to lay the 
foundations for occupational efficiency and adjustment. 

It should be recognized that the above paragraphs give the clear impli- 
Cation that the schools are an integral part of our society, that the schools 
can teach democracy, and that the schools have a responsibility for pro- 
Moting and advancing the welfare and the ideals of a people committed 
to the democratic way of life. 
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ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


The preceding section developed the thesis that the elementary school’s 
function is to serve the general purposes of education and that the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have common objectives. The fact that the 
purposes of elementary and secondary schools reside in the general purposes 
of education can be strengthened by an examination of a recent statement 
which endeavored to pinpoint the functions of secondary schools. In 1951 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals published a bro- 
chure which projected an educational program for youth of secondary- 
school age. In this brochure they pointed out that all youth have certain 
educational needs in common and that all parents can agree that the school 
should meet these needs, which become the modern goals of education. The 
10 goals which they identified are as follows:?* 

1. All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive partici- 
pant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experi- 
ence as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness and mental health. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen 
of a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance 
of their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the state 
and nation, and to have an understanding of the nations and peoples of the 
world. 

4, All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and 
the economic consequences of their acts. 

.6; All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of 
science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature 
of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty, in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, to be able to live and work 
cooperatively with others, and to grow in the moral and spiritual values of 
life. 


27 Planning for American Youth (Washington, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1951), p. 9. 
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10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 

A careful comparison of these 10 statements with the preceding outline 
of Purposes of Education in American Democracy will reveal the similarity. 
The 10 statements by the Secondary-School Principals Association represent 
a synthesis of the four groups into which the Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy were organized. 

Another angle from which to examine the relationships between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is the extent of reorganization of school 
units. The first separately organized junior high schools were established 
in 1909. By 1948, 71 per cent of 1372 city school systems were using a pat- 
tern of organization which included a junior high school. Since one of the 
unique functions of the junior high school is to serve as a connecting and 
articulating agent between the elementary school and the senior high school, 
the implication for a closely knit 12-grade program is clear. 

Student enrollment is another factor which ties the several units of a 
School system together. At one time the completion of the elementary school 
was all the formal schooling deemed necessary, except for the few students 
Who were headed for the professions. Now the compulsory school attendance 
laws in most states require children to stay in school until age 16; in some 
states the requirement is to age 18. Also, the popular conception of the 
amount of schooling needed has changed to include the secondary school. 
As a result of these several factors the large majority of pupils remain in 
school through the ninth or tenth grade. In many communites all the chil- 
dren of high-school age are actually in attendance and the great majority 
remain until they have completed the secondary school. In reality the high 
school has now been added to the elementary school and the two units now 
compose the school for “all the children of all the people.” 

Since the elementary and the secondary schools have come to have com- 
mon goals and together form a single unified program of development for 
Children and youth, the problems of articulation become more important 
than ever. There is no longer any point in trying to determine at what 
Specific point (age of pupil, grade level, or stage of development) the ele- 
Mentary school ends and the secondary school begins. It is one continuous 
Program for children's education, divided into school units for convenience 
and economy of administration. These units (the elementary school, the 
Junior high school, and the senior high school, or the elementary school 
and the secondary school), joined end to end, are designed to provide 
articulated progression for the child from the time he is in need of school- 
ing until approximately age 17 or 18, at which time some discontinue formal 
schooling, whereas others continue in the various forms of post-high-school 
education. 

In order that the child may be assured of well-articulated progress 

Tough the severa] units of the school system, many aspects of school prac- 
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tice must be handled in such a way that there is continuity and consistency, 
though not necessarily uniformity throughout the 12-grade program. Three 
of these aspects will be discussed here. The first of them is curriculum- 
planning and curriculum policies. The over-all philosophy for the school 
system should be a 12-grade philosophy which recognizes the unity of 
purpose and the concern for all children of the several school units. The 
basic design of the curriculum and the procedures for implementing the 
objectives should have sufficient similarity in the several units so that the 
details for a particular unit can be recognized as having a common base. 
Broad fields, such as the language arts, the social studies, science studies, 
and so forth, should be developed by committees consisting of representa- 
tives from each unit. Learning activities and grade placement of materials 
should be decided in terms of the abilities and maturity of pupils rather 
than on the basis of arbitrarily allocated segments of content deemed essen- 
tial preparation for prescribed content in subsequent grades or courses. 
The entire curriculum should be designed so that at each age level the 
teachers and the school are free and equipped to meet the varying needs 
of pupils. 

Provisions for meeting individual differences in pupils is another major 
articulation problem. Studies in mental hygiene and pupil adjustment have 
shown that children are happier, make better progress, and manifest fewer 
maladjustment problems when they are grouped in approximate age-peer 
groups. Elementary schools are recognizing these factors more and more. 
Consequently nonpromotion is being reduced to a minimum and children's 
varying academic needs are being met within each grade by adaptations in 
curriculum, method, and materials. The result is extensive differentiation of 
instruction and expected outcomes. Hence the groups that leave the ele- 
mentary school to enter the secondary school reveal wide variation in ability 
and proficiency in the academic fields. If the child's progress is to be well- 
articulated the secondary school must be equipped to care for children with 
widely different interests, maturity, academic preparation, and ultimate 
educational objectives. A single array of required courses for all pupils 
will not suffice. There must be differentiated courses or differentiated assign- 
ments and achievement standards within each subject field as well as 4 
variety of electives to meet various pupil interests. Such curricular adapta- 
tion presents a major problem to secondary schools, especially the smaller 
ones in which the size of faculty and student body is too limited to offer 
a large variety of courses. Yet it is a problem that must be faced as real- 
istically as possible in each secondary school if a well-articulated 12-grade 
program that serves all children and youth is to prevail. 

A unified 12-grade philosophy for the school system and suitable curricu- 
lar provisions for all children constitute the educational environment in 
which appropriately coordinated promotion policies and practices can be 
developed. If the elementary school, or the elementary school and the junior 
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high school, give real concern for children’s social and emotional as well as 
academic development, promotional policies will be such as to keep children 
moving forward from grade to grade in reasonably homogeneous age and 
maturity groups. Progress in the academic fields will be appraised and re- 
ported on an individual rather than a class or grade standard basis. Criteria 
for grouping and marking will be applied in ways which are consistent with 
the basic philosophy of the program. If such policies and procedures are 
to succeed there must be comparably consistent practices in the senior high 
school. In other words, policies and procedures regarding grouping, promo- 
tion, and marking must have coherence and consistency on a 12-grade basis. 

An essential element in the basic philosophy which gives guidance to the 
total school program is the viewpoint held with reference to minimum essen- 
tials. There is no agreement on what the minimum essentials are, yet there 
is widespread acceptance of a mythical notion that the schools are re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that every youngster masters the minimum essen- 
tials before he receives a diploma. The temptation is to identify them with 
the purposes of education. In other words, minimum essentials and the pur- 
poses of education become synonymous concepts. Whenever this coincidence 
exists, it places teachers in an impossible position. It is a well-established 
fact that children differ in ability and other factors which make it impossible 
for all to achieve equal statures in reading, mathematics, science, or any 
of the other subject fields. Yet teachers feel obligated to bring about 
equal levels of attainment in whatever definition has been given to minimum 
essentials. The school thus endeavors to bring all pupils up to arbitrarily 
established minimum levels of achievement, when such development is 
clearly impossible for a sizable proportion of them. 

The preceding example is merely one illustration of the predicaments 
which arise when minimum essentials and purposes of education are used 
as synonymous concepts. Usually the concept of minimum essentials is ad- 
Ministered only with reference to the academic fields, whereas every think- 
ing person would place character and citizenship at or near the top of a list 
of the fundamentals of a good education. Under the minimum essentials 
concept, schools would endeavor to obtain minimum uniformity rather than 
Placing much stress upon the fullest development of each pupil in ac- 
cordance with his ability and aptitudes. The purposes of education should 
be Used as directional goals to identify the kinds of values we seek for 
Children but not as minimum essentials that teachers are expected to 
establish to a prescribed degree in each child. Sometimes this difference in 
viewpoint is described as the child development versus the minimum essen- 
tials concept. Whatever position a school system takes on the issue has much 
to do with elementary-school and secondary-school relations. Good articu- 
lation cannot prevail in a school system in which the elementary school 
Operates under one concept and the secondary school under a different 
one, The kinds of cumulative records gathered on pupils and their use in 
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the different units in the school system will depend largely upon the extent 
to which the several aspects of articulation have been handled. 


URBAN AND RURAL RELATIONS 


Any comprehensive view of elementary education in the United States 
must include consideration of the children living in the rural-farm and rural- 
nonfarm areas. In Chapter 1 it was pointed out that in 1950, 36.3 per cent 
of the U. S. population lived in rural areas. Data on the number of one-, 
two-, and three-teacher schools have been presented in an earlier paragraph. 
In 1948 there were approximately 95,000 local school districts in this coun- 
try. It was estimated that about 88 per cent of these had fewer than 10 
teachers. Out of 67,000 districts in 35 states for which detailed reports were 
available, 13,000 reported no teachers (all pupils presumably being trans- 
ported to other districts); 34,000 reported 1 teacher; and 12,000 reported 
at least 2 but fewer than 10 teachers. The percentage that one-teacher 
schools were of all elementary schools in 1948 ranged from 7.3 in Massa- 
chusetts, 7.7 in Utah, and 8.4 in Rhode Island to 92.4 in North Dakota, 
96.2 in South Dakota, and 96.9 in Iowa. Of the estimated 22,408 high 
schools in the United States in 1948, 16.8 per cent had fewer than 50 pupils, 
42 per cent had fewer than 100 pupils, and only 21 per cent had 300 
or more pupils. It is clear, therefore, that elementary education in small 
schools, particularly those in rural areas, is a major segment of the total 
field of elementary education. 

The importance of the educational problems of rural areas becomes more 
realistic as one examines population and finance data. The rural population 
has a higher birth rate. Works and Lesser have calculated reproduction rates 
for various population groups. A reproduction rate of one means that the 
group is reproducing itself at such a rate that its numbers remain stationary; 
a rate lower than one means that the group is not reproducing itself; while 
a rate greater than one means that the group will increase in numbers. Some 
of the reproduction rates which they have calculated are: United States 
(urban and rural), 1.09; urban (total), .87; cities of 500,000, and over, 
-78; cities of 250,000 to 500,000, .76; cities 2500 to 25 000, 1.00; rural 
(total), 1.47; rural-nonfarm, 1.33; rural-farm, 1.62.28 The significance of 
these differences in birth rates is seen more clearly as one studies the ratio 
of children to be educated to the adult population. The number of children 
5-17 years of age per 1000 adults 20-64 years of age is 675 for the rural- 
farm group, 495 for the rural-nonfarm group, 377 for the total urban group» 
and only 348 for cities of 100,000 and over.?® This heavier child-rearing 
load in rural areas is augmented by a heavier load in old-age dependency 

28 G. A. Works and S. O. Less 


Chicago Press, 1942), p. 2. 
?9 Ibid., p. 3. 
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among rural people. The number of dependents aged 65 and over per 1000 
adults 20-64 years of age ranges from 85 for the urban centers to 108 for 
the rural-farm group. 

The financial counterpart of the population load presents further dis- 
crepancies. Studies have shown that the financial ability of most rural 
school districts is less than that of most urban districts.?^ Differences in per 
capita income are in part responsible for other conditions which surround 
children in rural areas. In 1947 only 21 per cent of farm homes were 
equipped with indoor plumbing as compared to 75 per cent of the homes 
in urban areas. Public and private personnel and services for health care 
are frequently meager in rural areas. In 1950, 715 counties (1 out of every 
4) were without full-time public health nursing service. Farm tenancy has 
increased. In some states nearly 70 per cent of all farmers are tenants. Set- 
tlement of estates has tended to transfer ownership of farm land to urban 
dwellers. When the farmer and his wife grow old and die, the estate is 
divided among the children, some of whom have moved to the city. 

The absence of new farms to be homesteaded, the decreasing feasibility 
of further subdividing existing farms, the low incomes of farmers, the higher 
birth rate in rural areas, plus numerous other related factors give simple 
evidence of the fact that the surplus of rural population will continue to 
migrate to the cities where they are needed to fill the places left vacant be- 
cause of the lower reproductive rate in the cities. It is estimated that by 
1955 four-fifths of the population increase during the following 15-year 
period will come from rural areas. Education, therefore, can no longer be 
viewed as urban and rural but rather as a national problem in which both 
urban and rural have a mutually interdependent interest. 

What is the meaning of all this for elementary education? Several general- 
izations seem warranted. Elementary education encompasses all children 
who are attending elementary schools regardless of the size or the geograph- 
ical location of the school. There is no justification for an opinion that ele- 
mentary education is found only in urban centers and that rural education 
is something unique. The interdependence of urban and rural people ap- 
plies to education as much as to economic and political life. City folk can- 
not ignore the educational needs of rural children, especially in view of the 
fact that a good proportion of the cities’ voters and citizens will have been 
reared and educated in rural places. More and more, Americans are becom- 
ing a unified people. The large amount of travel made possible by easy 
means of transportation is rapidly eliminating sectionalism. City people are 
seeking homes in the country and the surplus country population is con- 
tinuing to migrate to the cities. Some large industries are decentralizing 
the location of manufacturing plants. The entire nation is responsible for the 
education of all the children. 

It seems clear that our ideals for our children and the general purposes 


#0 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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of elementary education are similar for urban and rural children. The charter 
for rural education asks the same values and opportunities for rural as for 
urban children. Modern education stresses the importance of orienting in- 
struction to the experience backgrounds of children. This should be done in 
any school. Hence elementary schools in rural areas should utilize chil- 
dren’s acquaintance with the rural environment, the resources of the rural 
setting, and the problems of everyday living in the open country to make 
learning dynamic and realistic. Such differentiation in materials and activi- 
ties does not imply or call for differences in objectives. Rural schools should 
not make the mistake of copying courses of study from city schools on the 
mistaken notion that elementary-school programs should be identical be- 
cause the children will later attend a city high school or live in a city. 
Preparing rural children to live successfully in a rural or city environment 
can be done more effectively by means other than copying city courses of 
study. 


THE FUNCTION OF TEACHING 


The function of teaching is to guide the experiences and the educative 
growth of children in the direction of the accepted purposes of elementary 
education. In order to do this in a realistic way one needs to see human 
nature and the social order as they are and also to have clear conceptions 
of human nature and society at their best or as they might exist under ideal 
conditions. The teacher must determine the characteristics of the children 
(including their community backgrounds), the nature of the educative 
process, the characteristics of society as it is and as it desires to become, 
and the purposes of the school. The teacher then brings all of these factors 
into such relationships by way of the school program that children experi- 
ence the desired educative growth and development. 


THE ROLE OF ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


All that has been said so far in this chapter was designed to convey 
a broad picture of the scope of elementary education, the needs and char- 
acteristics of the children served by elementary schools, and our goals 
for our children in a society that is striving for the democratic ideal. An 
effort was made to depict the setting and the task. This is the point at which 
the professional staff of the school, together with such assistance as can be 
secured from children and citizens, must take hold of the problem and 
create a school in which the desired ends can be achieved. The school must 
be one in which children can live and work happily, in which teachers who 
know and understand children can put modern concepts of curriculum and 
method into fuli fruition, and in which all types of resources for learning 
can be used in the most valuable ways. It is the role of organization and 
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administration to create the structured setting and the operating procedures 
and their continued effective operation and adjustment so that excellent 
schooling for children may take place. One of the major functions of the suc- 
ceeding chapters is to clarify this role. 
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Curriculum Issues 


THE CURRICULUM of the elementary school consists of the sum total of 
educative experiences of children during their sojourn in the first unit of the 
educational system. The curriculum may be considered as the vehicle 
whereby and through which we hope to enable children to achieve the ob- 
jectives of elementary education. The curriculum, therefore, is not merely a 
course of study, an organized program of studies, or a question of subject 
matter. It is more inclusive than any of these items. It represents all of the 
activities transpiring in school life through which a child learns. The various 
studies, organized activities, both curricular and extracurricular, and the 
entire social life and atmosphere of the school find their respective places in 
the curriculum. Each is designed to make its contribution toward the at 
tainment of the ultimate goals of education. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum, as the heart of the school, is the most important aspect 
of the elementary school. It is the curriculum which gives expression in con- 
crete form to the educational theories and policies which govern elementary 
education in a given community. Whatever the accepted objectives of ele- 
mentary education may be, the degree to which they are attained and the 
manner in which they are attained are determined in large measure by the 
curriculum and the educational theories which it represents. It is entirely 
within reason to believe that many present-day curricula are entirely out of 
harmony with modern objectives of elementary education, and hence make 
it relatively impossible for children to attain the goals which have been 
assigned to the elementary school of the twentieth century. 

Additional testimony regarding the importance of the curriculum arises 
out of the current scene of public and professional concern for education. 
The number of articles on education in lay journals, the number of lay organ 
izations that have developed in recent years concerned with the promotion 
or destruction of public education, and the agitation of local lay groups 
about one or more phases of current school programs are ample testimony 
of a widespread lay interest in what the schools teach and how well it i5 
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done. The public is restless and deeply interested in school curricula, perhaps 
reflecting an unworded recognition of the need for curriculum change. 
From the educator’s standpoint there is equal restlessness about pres- 
ent school curricula. It is doubtful whether any previous period in our 
history has produced a greater volume and variety of books and articles 
in professional journals on curriculum revision than the past decade. Cer- 
tainly at no previous time have as many professional organizations or as 
many local faculty groups engaged themselves in curriculum revision activi- 
ties. Unless the curriculum were important all this interest and activity would 
not prevail. Neither would the interest be so widespread if there were not 
general recognition of the need for curriculum revision. The two main 
sources impelling curriculum change are treated in the next two sections. 


CULTURAL CHANGES THAT IMPEL 
CURRICULUM CHANGE 


The culture of the people of the United States, like all cultures that have 
been affected by science and technology, is in a period of fundamental 
change. The United States is in a transition period from a laissez faire to an 
interdependent society. This transition is happening during a period when 
interdependence among the nations of the world is progressing at an amaz- 
ingly increased rate. The United States is currently involved in discovering 
for itself a new role in the one-world concept, while at the same time en- 
deavoring to readjust and revise its philosophy and practices to an increas- 
ingly interdependent internal culture. Some of the main cultural changes 
which characterize this transition are noted briefly in the paragraphs which 
ensue, t 

Industrialization has altered the traditional pattern and conception of our 
economy. In 1820, 71.8 per cent of the United States labor force was em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits. This percentage had been reduced to 15 by 
1950. Trade, transportation, clerical, and selling occupations engaged only 
10.8 per cent of our gainfully employed in 1870; by 1940 this percentage 
had shifted to 30. The pattern of individual enterprise has changed radically. 
In 1820 approximately 80 per cent of the people were self-employed; today 
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Gh; 2; Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, Margaret G. McKim, and 
associates, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living (New York, Teachers College, 

olumbia University, 1947), Ch. 2; J. Minor Gwynn, Curriculum Principles and 
S Trends, rev. ed. (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1950), Ch. 4; Pickens E. 
Can The Curriculum and Cultural Change, Part 2 (New York, D. Appleton- 
A ntury Co., 1937); Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, The School in the 
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only 15 per cent, including those in agriculture and the professions, are 
working for themselves. The role of individual enterprise in the total 
economy has diminished significantly. By 1937 all communications, electric 
light, power, and gas production was carried on by corporate enterprise. 
In addition, 96 per cent of all mining, 92 per cent of all manufacturing, 
89 per cent of all transportation, and 84 per cent of all the financial business 
was in the hands of corporations. These changes have resulted in rather ex- 
tensive divorce of ownership and control. Ownership is now iargely in the 
form of stocks and bonds. Although this ownership is distributed widely, the 
individual stock or bond holder has little voice in the control and manage- 
ment of the corporations. Most people now work for someone else. 
Important population changes have taken place. There is a reduction in 
the proportion of workers engaged in the production of material goods and 
an increase in the proportion engaged in the service occupations. There has 
been a gradual increase in the age at which youth is admitted to the major 
channels of gainful employment. If youth does not remain in school there 
is not much for it to do until age 18 or over. Few young people can 
learn their fathers’ occupation by working with their fathers. By 1950, 64 
per cent of the people lived in urban centers. In 1850 cities like Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles were quite small; their populations were 17,034, 
21,019, and 1610, respectively. By 1950 each of these three cities had 
grown to about two million or more. As medical science continues to add 
to the longevity of life the proportion of older people to younger will in- 
crease. The increasing proportion of older people, plus the tendency toward 
lower retirement ages in certain occupations, will change the home condi- 
tions under which children are reared and will increase the demands which 
old age pensions will make upon public funds. 
’ The pattern of family life is changing noticeably as a result of the changes 
in industry, occupations, and the composition of the family group. Most 
fathers work away from the home, usually leaving early in the morning 
and coming home at night or working on night shifts. More mothers are 
gainfully employed away from home. More people are living in apatt 
ment houses or small homes that have inadequate play space for children. 
Some apartment houses will not accept tenants with children. The family 
produces very little, if any, of the products it consumes. What children do 
Eon UM an PRI RN has to be learned by helping mother 
sew. Canned foods and NOW k > aa es or n d 
yi condoms ile: z T ges clothes have reduced home cooking an 
has reduced childiense role in ho ni Ap m E n a a 
F PORRE i MOS. activities. The home's oppor 
ciably. The increasing divorce T: ce Py cae ee aor 
: ate reached a peak in 1946; in that year there 
was 1 divorce for each 3.7 marriages. 


Industrialization has brought increased time for leisure. The 12-hour day 
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has been reduced to eight and even to six in a few industries. The 60- and 
48-hour week has been reduced to 44, or 40, and in some instances to as 
little as 35. The increasing attendance at all types of athletic sports and the 
increased use of parks and playgrounds are evidences of the fact that 
people have had more time for leisure. No doubt diversification of leisure 
time pursuits has brought about a decrease in the family type of recreation. 
What new changes in recreation and family life will be brought by television 
remain to be determined as television assumes the universality which the 
radio now enjoys. Actually the percentage of total personal expenditures 
which went for recreation as a whole has not varied much over the past 
two decades. In 1929, the share spent for recreation was 5.5 per cent; from 
1930 to 1949 the ratio ranged from 4.7 to 5.9; in 1950 it was 5.8 per cent.? 

The depletion of natural resources has changed our culture in many 
ways and promises to cause many more changes. Soil erosion, diminishing 
forests, and diminishing mineral, gas, and oil reserves are causing serious 
shifts in our economy. Home owning is becoming more expensive, farm land 
is becoming less fertile, minerals are becoming more precious—all at a time 
when the economy on the home front and world events are commanding 
more rather than less from nature’s storehouse. 

The changing world economy makes the interdependence of all peoples 
of the world an extremely realistic concept. This one-world interdependence 
makes the preservation of peace and the development of world unity one of 
our greatest problems. The cultural and industrial development of the coun- 
tries of the world is very uneven. Yet the development of the resources of 
every country is necessary for a full and free flow of commerce, education, 
and cultural benefits. Backwardness in one country may jeopardize progress 
in all others. But how can countries with advanced education and industrial 
progress help the backward areas without violating their sovereignty? Actu- 
ally the whole world is in transition, with many conflicting ideologies striving 
for recognition. In what way can school curricula give guidance to children 
and youth in a world of uncertainty? 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS THAT IMPEL 
CURRICULUM CHANGE 


During the past 50 years, while cultural changes have been taking place 
at an accelerated rate, there have been significant developments within the 
field of education itself. Some of these intra-profession developments have 
much to do with the curriculum revision movement. The higher average 
level of preparation now possessed by the members of the profession make 
those members much better qualified to engage in curriculum rethinking. 
Advancements in the faculties and facilities of teacher-preparation institu- 
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tions has given these institutions the equipment needed for discharging their 
roles in the movement of keeping schools abreast of the times. 

Better qualified folks in all types of educational positions have caused, 
and at the same time made possible, an expanding interest in research. The 
latter interest has led to increases in the funds made available for research. 
Although funds for research in education are still pitifully meager, such 
monies as have been available have stimulated research and frontier thinking 
in all phases of education. Most of the internal changes in education itself 
have sprung more or less from the impetus given by research. 

No period in the history of American education has witnessed the intensive 
study of educational problems by the profession itself as has the period since 
1915. General research in the curriculum has been particularly extensive 
since 1940. A definite trend of the times is large-scale curriculum projects 
sponsored by various types of agencies and carried forward through the 
participation of cooperating schools in different parts of the country. Ex- 
amples of such projects are: (a) the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation study in 
applied economics which has a “public schools” area? and a “college” 
area; + (b) the American Council on Education project on intergroup rela- 
tions; (c) the curriculum program of the National Council of Teachers of 
English; * and (d) the work of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation.* Every new contribution which research brings, 
whether it pertain to individual differences, the psychology of learning, in- 
struction or materials in a subject area, or some other phase of education, 
has a general bearing on the curriculum. 

The basic curriculum issues opened up by the newer psychology had 
many ramifications. Harris identified eight of these supplementary develop- 
ments.” There emerged the demand for participation on the part of the 
pupil; he was not only to learn about society, but was to do so by active 
participation in realistic enterprises. Knowledge was no longer to be a thing 
apart from conduct; it was to become an affair of conduct itself; it was to be 
functional. To regard knowledge as a function of behavior gave genuine 


3 Harold F. Clark, “Food, Clothing, and Shelter: the Sloan Experiments,” Clearing 
House, Vol. 19 (March, 1945), pp. 418-419; Clare M. Olson and Norman D. Fletcher, 
Learn and Live (New York, Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 1946); Maurice F. Seay, 
Sloan Experiment in Kentucky: the Second Progress Report of an Experiment in 
Applied Economics, Bureau of School Service Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 4 (Lexington, 
University of Kentucky, 1944). à 

. 4 Edward S. Evenden, Progress Report on the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation Cur- 
riculum Study of Applied Economics Made for the Committee on Standards and 
Surveys of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
(Oneonta, N. Y. The American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1945). 

* Dora V. Smith and Porter G. Perrin, An Initial Statement of Platform for the 
Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English (Washington: 
The National Council of Teachers of English of the N.E.A., 1947). 

6 Hollis L. Caswell and associates, Curriculum Improvement in Public School 
Systems (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950) 

7 Harris, op. cit., Ch. 2. ; : 
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meaning to the place of “activities” in education. There thus evolved a new 
notion of the relation of character to conduct. If there were no separation 
of knowledge from behavior itself, then mere information about desirable 
conduct would not necessarily produce such conduct. Teaching method be- 
came revealed in new light; it was no longer a technique for training the 
faculties of the mind but rather a way of guiding children’s experiences 
toward desirable ends. These desirable ends included not only adjustment 
to present society but also a deliberate effort to improve society. Only 
a new type of citizen, one who had acquired habits and skills for critical 
thinking and who had an experimental attitude, could function satisfactorily 
under such challenges. 

Research in child growth and development is gradually accumulating a 
sufficient body of data so that reasonably reliable generalizations can be 
formulated on a number of aspects of child life. These research contribu- 
tions have aided greatly in exploding many notions previously considered 
sound and in bringing to the fore many previously overlooked factors about 
the child in the educative process. As a result school curricula are becoming 
much more realistic about what children need in their educational jour- 
ney and what seems appropriate and within children’s capabilities at various 
age levels. Coupled with the research in child development are the clearer 
insights into the nature of the educative process. “Learning to do by doing,” 
“the whole child,” “symmetrical growth,” “the organism as a whole,” “pupil 
purposes,” “teacher-pupil planning,” and many other catch phrases have 
deeper and clearer meanings than they had even a few years ago. 

The decade of the 1930’s will go down in educational history as a period 
of unparalleled effort, rethinking, and clarification of the purposes of educa- 
tion in a democratic society. The depression years of the 1930's, followed 
by World War II, and then followed by the post-war world uncertainty, the 
conflict of ideologies, the war in Korea, and other potential world-upsetting 
incidents left the people of the world uncertain about their moorings and 
their future, worried about themselves and their children, and jittery and 
uncertain about the role which they wished education to serve. Educators 
were alert to the curriculum changes implied by cultural changes but the 
Uncertainty, insecurity, and straw-grasping tendency of a worried humanity 
made it difficult to keep vision clear and even more difficult to make 
Progress in directions which otherwise would have seemed logical to all 
Concerned, 


THE FOCI OF THE CURRICULUM 
REVISION PROBLEM 


Educators who are alert to the cultural changes which impinge upon the 
curriculum and the developments in education itself are aware of the fact 
that most existing elementary-school curricula fall short in several ways of 
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what a good elementary-school program of this day and age could be. 
Furthermore, they are eager to revise curricula at as rapid a rate as good 
judgment would indicate. The crux of the problem seems to center in four 
major issues. The first of these is the task of translating the purposes of edu- 
cation into curriculum practices. The objectives of elementary education 
have been fairly broad for the past century or more, but school curricula 
have remained rather narrow in that most of the scheduled time of the school 
day has been devoted to the subjects of study, when in reality the subjects 
as usually taught do not contain within themselves enough educational 
values to enable children to make progress toward all the goals sought by 
schools. The school curriculum was out of gear with the purposes of educa- 
tion in that the curriculum served only a portion of those objectives. 
Changes in the culture tend to broaden the role of schools still further. The 
changed role of the school will create further discrepancies between objec- 
tives and curricula unless curricula are revised sufficiently to serve all the 
important goals. 

The second task is that of designing a curriculum that will encourage and 
secure methods of teaching which insure effective learning. There is wide- 
spread acceptance and research support for the unit method of organizing 
teaching-learning situations. Educational theory and research look with 
particular favor upon the merits of experience units. There is also an ac- 
cumulating body of research evidence to support the thesis that basic skills, 
especially those in the language arts, are learned more effectively when 
instruction pertaining thereto is integrated with instruction in the content 
subjects. Yet school curricula continue to be organized into many separate 
subjects with short daily periods, thus making it impossible for teachers to 
make effective use of the best known ways of working with children. 
Harmony needs to be achieved between curriculum content and arrange- 
ment and good ways of working with children, including modern concepts 
of how best to organize teaching-learning situations. 

The third task is one of envisioning school curricula in sufficiently broad 
terms to include a repertoire of activities sufficiently varied to enable chil- 
dren to achieve development in all of the desired directions. Much stress 
is being placed upon mental health and personality integration, yet we 
know very little about the kinds of school activities that would be most use- 
ful for this purpose. Much stress is also being placed upon more adequate 
programs for effective intergroup and interpersonal relations. New emphases 
in citizenship education call for virile and realistic school programs. But 
how are these new goals to be achieved? Can the usual subjects of study 
and the studying of textbooks be expected to do the job? What new kinds 
of activities should become a part of the school curriculum? What changes 
must be made in time allotments and in daily schedules if the content of the 


ao is to be broad enough to secure all the accepted objectives of the 
school? 
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The fourth task is one of harmonizing an already overcrowded curriculum 
with demands for new activities required to serve new or revised objectives. 
In Chapter 1 the author pointed out that the number of subjects or areas 
of special instructional emphasis had increased from 2 prior to 1800 to 24 
by 1945. In addition, most elementary schools sponsor one or more co- 
curricular activities. A recent survey showed that there were 42 different 
activities which were classified by one or more schools as co-curricular.* 
The scope of adult-interest activities and their inroads on teaching time were 
discussed in Chapter 1. 

As one summarizes the elements of subjects and areas of special instruc- 
tional emphasis, co-curricular activities, and adult-interest activities, one 
becomes impressed and overwhelmed with the vast array of different things 
that have been crowded into the elementary-school curriculum. The result is 
that teachers have so many things to attend to that they are constantly 
pressed for time. They are forced to dash from pillar to post throughout the 
school day, hurrying children from one activity to another. There isn’t time 
to stop long enough at any one point for thoughtful teaching and learning. 
The school day is chopped into too many short periods. Teachers find that 
they must stay in a mad dash to keep up with all the things that must be 
crowded into each day. 

Although the following take-off on a troubled teacher is overdrawn and 
humorous, it carries a point that should become of greater concern to all 
administrators. 


THE TEACHERS’ OWN SECOND FRONT: A PARABLE ? 


It came to pass in those days, in the days of the Great War upon the 
Hitlerites, that the school teacher said unto herself, “Behold, this is Tuesday, 
which being interpreted is War Stamp Day.” 

And she took her seat at her desk and laid thereon her War Stamp record 
book which was provided by the principal, and then she saith unto her students 
which were of tender years, “Lo, it is War Stamp Day, and those students 
which peradventure have brought no money for War Stamps may go to their 
Seats forthwith. Neither will I take any milk money nor any lunch money nor 
any picture money. Nay, I will not even take any Junior Red Cross money, nor 
any cans of peas for the hospital, until all the War Stamp money be counted and 
delivered unto the principal.” 

Therefore did she set out the ice cream box with the slit in the top to hold 
the moneys and the students did crowd about her with many pennies and 
nickels which they set about steadfastly to drop under the desk, and the teacher 
Set down duly in her book what each student had bought. 

But it happened that some of the students who had no War Stamp money, 
but had milk money, did not go straightway to their seats, but lingered to see 


..* Henry J. Otto, Organizational and Administrative Practices in Elementary Schools 
in the United States, University of Texas Publication No. 4544 (Austin, University 
of Texas, 1945), p. 10. 

Author and source unknown. 
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the counting of the War Stamps. And suddenly the teacher did find upon her 
desk a penny, and when she found that it did not make balance with the rest, 
she inquired in a loud voice, “Whose penny is this?” And a student saith in a 
small voice, “It is my milk money.” 

Then the teacher lifted up her voice and cried, “Did I not tell the milk 
children to take their seats? Verily, you will get me all mixed up!” 


Where Goeth the Pennies 


Then the door did open and the hot lunch messenger from above did enter. 
So therefore the teacher had to rescind her order and call in humble voice to 
the children who wanted lunch tickets. And some of the War Stamp children 
joined with them and also bought hot lunches. But they were too young to know 
for a surety whether their pennies should go to the messenger or to the lady in 
the cafeteria, or indeed to their teacher. And there was much argument among 
them. 

Now when the hot lunches had departed, the teacher finished with the War 
Stamps, and did call the children to gather about her with milk pennies, and 
each child put down a penny. And lo, a certain child said he had already paid 
for his milk, but the teacher believed him not, because she had set down a zero 
against his name, and likewise because he first said he gave her a penny and 
then a nickel, and last year she had his brother who likewise did make false 
witness about money. 

But nevertheless, the teacher, being weak, did pay for his milk because he was 
thin-faced, and the door opened and a big brother did come in with 95 cents 
for a picture (for they had all had their pictures taken in that school) but not 
precisely 95 cents was in the envelope, because it was a $2 bill and the wise 
mother had written thereon, “The change of this for milk money.” Moreover 
the big brother wished 95 cents back again for his own picture, neither did he 
want a dollar bill, because he wished a nickel for his upper grade milk. 


Chaos Approacheth 


Then the teacher took out her own pocketbook and made change and then 
she was utterly lost, because the War Stamp money came out a dollar too much, 
notwithstanding all the picture money under the blotter. 

And behold, as the children drank their milk which had arrived, a boy said, 
“You have not heard my reading class read.” And he spoke the truth for the 
teacher had not heard any classes at all. And another said (albeit she first 
raised up her hand), “Behold, I have lost my lunch ticket.” And the teacher 
said (albeit not aloud), “Behold, I have lost my mind.” But to the child she 
said (and she did not even look in that direction) “Verily, thou shalt find your 
ticket right under your desk,” for that was the place it always was at that hour. 

And lo, as the reading class assembled, the bell rang for recess, and the 
teacher was glad, and she cried in a loud voice, “Do not run! Neither push nor 
strike any of your little friends, but get you forthwith into your ski pants even 
unto the zippers down the legs, and get into line. And moreover do not get into 


a trouble on the playground for verily, I am going to lie down in the Teachers’ 
oom.” 


Sayeth the Editor 


(Yea verily, this distraught and anonymous teacher doth speak with much 
truth, albeit amusingly, a good and sufficient reason for printing her words. Ye 
editor doth think, however, that Tuesday, being interpreted War Stamp day, 
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could weigh less heavily on her fevered brow. Older pupils, those with a 
modicum of know-how, forsooth, might easily apply what the school doth seek 
to teach them about the ways of men, by managing the sale and recording the 
exchanges of moneys for War Stamps. 

Thus the teacher would be sufficiently untroubled to dwell upon the virtues of 
savings to help the Nation in its war upon the Hitlerites and similar ilk. She 
could find time for lessons in reading, writing, and arithmetic that would show 
the reasons for War Savings. These ideas forthwith would enter into the home, 
spreading like ripples on a pond, a virtue unto itself—Ed.) 


As school faculties move forward in their efforts to develop sane, leisurely 
curricula that will serve current educational goals they will need to develop 
clear-cut concepts and policies regarding a number of issues. The remainder 
of this chapter attempts to identify some of these issues. 


THE BASIC ORIENTATION OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


One of the first issues facing elementary-school workers interested in cur- 
riculum revision is a thorough clarification of what the school should do for 
children. The usual outline of objectives is somewhat general and leaves 
much leeway of interpretation. Although the purposes of education as set 
forth by the Educational Policies Commission are stated in terms of conduct 
proficiencies, many persons assume that proficiency in all types of conduct 
situations can be achieved satisfactorily through a study of books and sub- 
ject matter, The curriculum is thus conceived in terms of subjects to be 
studied with only a minimum sprinkling of activities through which children 
could practice the application of desirable learnings. Under such a concept 
the curriculum rests heavily upon the acquisition of knowledge and skill in 
the hope that the children will make the transfer to life situations. Schools 
which rest their case primarily in studying subject matter claim that they 
Serve as broad a list of objectives as schools which conceive of the curricu- 
lum in terms of a broad array of activities which give children opportunity 
to practice desired behaviors as well as to study about them. 

Some curricula are oriented in a narrow concept of skills and knowledge. 
Skills are defined primarily as skills in the three R’s. There is little recogni- 
tion of the fact that there are also many skills in interpersonal and inter- 
group relations, in leadership roles, in play and other physical activities, in 
the artistic realms, and in many other areas that might be named. Knowl- 
edge is interpreted to consist primarily of the information found in basal 
texts, giving little recognition to the many supplementary areas of informa- 
tion essential for meeting everyday situations. A curriculum which embodies 
the narrow concept of skills and knowledge will tend to consist largely of 
traditional subjects taught in the usual assign-study-recite-test method. 

Curricula which rest their faith primarily in studying subjects from basal 
texts are likely to produce a school program in which children learn mostly 
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about the past. The current problems of everyday living in which children 
are involved will receive little attention. The issue thus becomes one of 
whether the school’s primary function is to help children learn about the 
past or to help children become well oriented, inducted, and adjusted to the 
current on-going culture so that children may be more intelligent about, 
understanding of, and constructively effective in resolving current problems. 
Shall the curriculum aim at learning about the past and things as they are or 
shall the curriculum be truly functional in helping children to do better the 
worthwhile things which they are doing or ought to be doing? Shall the cur- 
riculum be oriented to yesterday or to tomorrow? 

The several issues previously named lead to the question of child interest 
and needs versus societal needs. Shall it be a child-centered or a society- 
centered curriculum? The child-centered approach has been variously called 
an activity, project, or experience curriculum. In basic theory these three 
seem to be identical so there is no reason for not using the original title which 
was “activity curriculum.” The primary principle of the activity curriculum 
is that the interests and purposes of children determine the educational pro- 
gram. The selection and planning of activities is done cooperatively by 
teacher and pupils. Problem-solving is the dominant method. Current prob- 
lems of living vital to children will find a dominant place in an activity 
curriculum. Space in this book will not permit an extended discussion of the 
activity curriculum but a few pertinent observations are in order.*° 
Although few schools have their curricula oriented solely in children’s in- 
terests and needs, no school can afford to ignore children’s interests and 
problems in curriculum planning. Instruction will not be very effective 
unless it is oriented thoroughly and sanely to the interests, motivations, 
drives, and maturation levels of children. Interest, effort, and learning até 
so closely associated that to ignore these in an instructional program is to 
build on false premises. An associated issue is whether the curriculum is 
broadly oriented to serve children's physical, social, and emotional develop- 


10 Those who desire a fuller discussion of the activity curriculum should examine: 
B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan ue nals of Cur- 
ee Development (Yonkers, N. Y., World Book Co., 1950) Chs. 18 and 19; 
Ps n The School and Society (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1900), 
s j^ al i C. Mayhew and Anna C. Edwards, The Dewey School (New York, 
Qus Her REY Co., 1936); J. L. Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum 
irr: e : i orld Book Co., 1921); Ellsworth Collings, 4n Experiment with à 
2 i Curriculum (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1923); Lois Coffey Mossman, 
M Ga Eee (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1939); National Society for 

ae udy of | ducation, The Activity Movement, Thirty-third Yearbook Part 

( icago, University of Chicago Press, 1934); L. T. Hopkins Interaction: The 
Democratic Process (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1941); William H. Burton, The 
Guidance of Learning Activities, 2d ed. (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts 1952), 
pp. 321-335 and Chs. 12, 13, and 14; Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch, Children’s 


Interests and What They Suggest Edi i 
Columbia University, 1949). gest for Education (New York, Teachers College 
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ment as well as the intellectual. Curricula that are not child-centered to a 
large degree are apt to provide only for intellectual development. Thus the 
issue about the child-centeredness of the curriculum is related to the breadth 
of interpretation given to the purposes of education. 

A society-centered curriculum holds that the objectives of education are 
primarily social, ie., to prepare the individual to live in a certain kind 
of society. Although the interests of children should not be wholly neglected, 
these interests are not of primary importance. The essential thing is that 
the child shall become the kind of person desired by society. Discipline 
and the mastery of a curriculum based almost exclusively on social rather 
than individual objectives are characteristic features of a society-centered 
program. Acceptance of the status quo and the induction of children into the 
accepted ways of the present culture result largely in curricula which 
outline what the child should know and think and how he should feel, and 
leave little room for the full development of individual talents and capacities, 
originality, and initiative. In its true form the society-centered curriculum 
endeavors to mold the child according to preconceived ends rather than to 
develop the child to the full extent of his abilities within a broad framework 
of common values. Child-centered and society-centered curricula seem to 
stand at opposite ends of a scale in terms of the child development versus 
the child molding viewpoints. 

Recent years have brought forth what appears to be a sound and sane 
mid-ground between the child-centered and society-centered positions. 
Smith, Stanley, and Shores call this harmonized viewpoint the “interactive 
position.” ** Exponents of the latter position insist that education must have 
meaning for the child in terms of his own experience rather than simply in 
terms of the requirements of the adult society. At the same time, however, 
human personalities are shaped and their destinies primarily determined by 
the nature of the social institutions and the group activities of the society 
in which they live. Education begins with and is oriented in the interests 
and needs of children, but utilizes primarily those interests which serve edu- 
cational purposes the best. It also utilizes some needs not represented in 
children’s expressed interests. Instruction proceeds primarily by means of 
purposeful activities in which children have a responsible share in selecting, 
planning, and evaluating. Provision is made for direct instruction and prac- 
tice of those skills not adequately learned through the stream of activities. 

One illustration of the "interactive position" regarding the basic orienta- 
tion of the curriculum is the concept of developmental tasks. Havighurst has 
defined a developmental task as a task which arises at or about a certain 
period in the life of an individual, successful achievement of which leads to 
his happiness and to success with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappi- 
Dess in the individual, disapproval by society, and difficulty with later 


11 Smith, Stanley, and Shores, op. cit., Ch. 7. 
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tasks.? A developmental task is midway between individual need and a 
societal demand; it partakes of the nature of both. Some tasks arise mainly 
from physical maturation; others arise primarily from the cultural demands 
of society; still others arise mainly from the personal values and aspirations 
of the individual. The curriculum-maker using this approach would have to 
identify the developmental tasks of children at different age intervals and to 
select those appropriate to and useful for the school’s purposes.'* 


EDUCATION IN OUR DEMOCRACY 
means 


Development of individual understanding and responsibility in dealing with 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP SITUATIONS OF EVERYDAY LIVING 


in 
The Family--Civic and Social Activities--Work--Leisure--Spiritual Life 


by providing 


MAXIMUM GROWTH IN INDIVIDUAL CAPACITIES MAXIMUM GROWTH IN SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
in situations involving in situations involving 


Health Intellectual Moral stheti Person-to- Group Intergroup 
Power Choice Expression Person Membership Relations 
and Relations 
Appreciation 


as the learner grows in ability 
to deal with 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS AND FORCES 


in situations involving 


Natural "Technological Economic, Political, Social 
Phenomena Resources Structures and Forces 


CHART 1: Scope and relationships among life situations faced by learners. From Florence B. 
Stratemeyer and associates, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living, p. 99. Reproduced by 
permission of and arrangement with the publishers, Teachers College, Columbia University- 


Stratemeyer and her associates approached the curriculum-making job by 
using a slightly modified version of the developmental tasks concept.'* These 
writers used a concept of curriculum development which called for an 
analysis through which daily life concerns can be seen in relation to the 


12 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 6. 

13 One teacher's effort at identifying the developmental tasks confronting first 
grade children is reported in a Master’s thesis by Vivian A. Rudisill, A Study of De 
velopmental Tasks Confronting First Grade Children, University of Texas, 1950. 

14 Stratemeyer and others, op. cit., Ch. 5. 
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nature and scope of persistent life situations. Their analysis shows that the 
situations of everyday living reside in five major aspects of human life— 
in the home, as a member of a family; in the community, as a participant in 
civic and social activities; in work, as a member of an occupational group; 
in leisure time; and in spiritual activities, whether or not they are definitely 
connected with an organized religious group. Increased understanding and 
responsibility in dealing with the problems and situations of everyday liv- 
ing will be built as these problems are dealt with in the light of persistent 
life situations of which they are a part. The broad framework of this 
analysis is shown in Chart 1. The persistent life situations which are identi- 
fied are those faced by all learners in the course of developing individual 
capacities, in participating as members of social groups, and in dealing with 
environmental factors and forces. The detailed outline of the life situations 
learners face occupies 122 pages in the publication by Stratemeyer and 
others. These authors hasten to warn that their list of persistent life situa- 
tions can in no sense be thougth of as the basis of fixed curriculum units. 
However, the outline can give guidance to curriculum workers by identifying 
problems and needs which are child-and-society centered. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING-LEARNING 
SITUATIONS 


Any educational program must consist of a series of activities or events 
in which the learners engage. A school curriculum consists of activities and 
it is out of participation in these activities that children experience growth 
and development. Every school must have some sequence and arrangement 
of chief teaching-learning situations which comprise the body of its program. 
The nature of this main stream of events is determined by the way in which 
the teaching-learning situations are organized. 

The discussion of the two preceding sections leads directly to a con- 
sideration of how teaching-learning situations are to be organized. The 
conception of the educative process, the nature and scope of objectives 
sought by the school, and the basic orientation of the curriculum are impor- 
tant considerations in deciding upon how teaching is to be carried forward. 
One’s choice about the organization of teaching-learning situations is limited 
to three possibilities or a combination thereof. The oldest method for 
organizing the main stream of events is the assign-study-recite-test 
formula. This method is so well known that it needs little explanation except 
to point out that it has fallen into disrepute as a major method because it 
does not embody enough of present-day knowledge and principles about 
child development and the educative process. This traditional method has 
been superseded in modern schools by two other plans: "subject units" and 
functional or activity or "experience units." 
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Subdivisions of subjects are usually taken as the foci or centers of interest 
in subject-matter units. Burton defined the subject-matter unit thus: *° 


A subject-matter unit is a selection of subject-matter materials, and of educa- 
tive experiences centering upon subject-matter materials, which are arranged 
around a central core found within the subject matter itself. The core may be a 

_ generalization, a topic, or a theme. The unit is to be studied by pupils for the 
purpose of achieving learning outcomes derivable from experiences with subject 
matter. 


Most authors identify four types of subject-matter units. Topical units 
are usually broad in scope. Such unit titles as “Sanitation” and “The Colo- 
nization of America” are typical. The theme or generalization unit is nar- 
rower in scope and is usually built around some major understanding which 
children are supposed to comprehend. "Industrial Civilizations Grow Up in 
Temperate Climates" is a unit title illustrative of the generalization type. 
The survey unit is usually even broader than the topical unit; sometimes a 
single unit occupies a whole semester or year. “How Civilized Man Lives" 
and “The Coming of Science" are illustrative of survey units. They are not 
used extensively in elementary schools. Problem units are of two types: 
(a) those in which the problems are inherent in the subject matter as de- 
termined by adults, and (b) those in which the problems are developed 
from the interests of pupils who are studying the subjects. “How the Old 
World Came to Find the New" and “Why Did the European Nations 
Colonize North America?" are typical titles of problem units. The titles of 
problem units are usually phrased as questions. 

Burton has also provided an excellent definition of an experience unit: +° 


An experience unit is a series of educative experiences organized around a 
pupil purpose, problem, or need, utilizing socially useful subject matter and 
materials, and resulting in the achievement of the purpose (solution of the 


problem or satisfaction of the need) and in the achievement of learning out- 
comes inherent in the process. 


In the experience unit, pupil interest and dynamics arise out of the fact 
that the enterprise is something which the pupils themselves really want to 
do because they see its significance in terms of their interests, needs, and 
purposes. Experience units have vital problem-solving orientation and thus 
capitalize more fully upon the best psychological principles. 


Burton's comparison of the major features of subject-matter and experi- 
ence units includes the following: ** 


15 Burton, op. cit., p. 390. 
16 Ibid., pp. 390-391. 


17 Ibid., pp. 402-403. See also L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction: The Democratic 
Process (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1941), pp. 245-249 and 261269. 3 


SUBJECT-MATTER UNITS 


Begin in the intention of adults to 
teach approved subject matter to 
pupils. 

Are for the purpose of having pupils 
“cover” the material and acquire the 
logically arranged material as the 
learning outcome. ... 


Are organized logically around a 
core within the subject matter. ... 


Are prepared in advance, by the 
teacher, or by a course of study com- 
mittee familiar with the materials and 
their logic.... 


Are usually organized (when organ- 
ized at all) logically in terms of the 
materials, usually from simple to com- 
plex, often chronologically. 


Are controlled by the teacher by 
adult committee, by course of study. 


Are usually centered in the past, in 
the “accumulated, not the accumulat- 
ing” culture; little reference to present 
or future; reference to future usually 
theoretical. 


Rely on formal methods, assign- 
ments, distinct lesson types, and 
Printed materials as chief sources; 
learning experiences few and formal. 


Give all pupils the same contact 
with the same materials; some provi- 
Sion for individual differences. 


Have fixed outcomes known in ad- 


Vance, required uniformly for all 
learners, 


i At conclusion, evaluate through the 
se of formal tests of subject-matter 
acquisition, usually of fact or skill. 


Close with a backward look, so- 


called “review,” and i 
, are done with 
When finished. 
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EXPERIENCE UNITS 


Begin in the intention of the learner 
to achieve some immediate purpose; 
to satisfy some felt need. 


Are for the immediate purpose of 
satisfying a need of the learner, with 
the ultimate purpose of developing 
desirable meanings and facts, attitudes, 
skills, and patterns of thought. 


Are organized psychologically 
around the purpose of the learner. 


Are organized as they develop by a 
group facing a new situation for the 
first time, and not familiar with the 
materials and patterns of. thought nec- 
essary to meet the situation. 


Are usually organized functionally 
and in disregard of subject lines; from 
simple to complex but often from 
complex to simple. 


Are controlled by a coóperating 
group of learners which includes the 
teacher as an active participant; uses 
course of study as needed. 


Are usually centered in present and 
future; use accumulated materials 
from past freely in solving present 
problems. 


Utilizes coóperatively planned pro- 
cedures suited to the situation, uses 
sources in great variety; learning ex- 
periences numerous and varied. 

Gives contact with many materials 
and patterns of thought; individual 
differences cared for variously and 
almost automatically. 

Do not have fixed outcomes known 
in advance and required uniformly of 
all learners. 

Evaluate many complex outcomes 
continuously, with constant use of 
many instruments, formal and in- 
formal. 

Leads to new interests, problems, 
and purposes. 
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School programs whose emphases are confined largely to achievement 
in the academic fields and which consist of many separate subjects taught 
in isolation tend to elicit teaching methods which follow the assign-study- 
recite-test pattern. School programs which reflect a broader concept of 
objectives but adhere to the conventional subject arrangement and are 
basically society-centered sometimes break away from traditional teach- 
ing enough to encourage the use of subject-matter units. The activity cur- 
riculum and those that are child-and-society centered are required to use 
experience units if they are to remain true to their basic theories. 


DESIGN OF THE CURRICULUM 


After decisions have been reached on the nature and scope of the 
school’s objectives, the psychological principles of learning to be utilized in 
teaching, the basic orientation of the curriculum, and the type of teaching- 
learning situations to receive major stress, the curriculum worker is ready 
to consider the organization or design of the curriculum. Curriculum de- 
sign relates to the way in which the component parts of the curriculum 
have been arranged in order to facilitate teaching and to enable schools 
to formulate feasible daily and weekly schedules. Since the attention span 
of elementary-school children has some limits, since children demand some 
variety of activity and change of pace, and since all the desired activities 
cannot take place at once, it becomes necessary to create some kind of an 
orderly framework in terms of which school time can be utilized most 
profitably. The clearest illustration of a curriculum design is that of a 
school program that consists of the usual subjects, each taught by itself 
in a daily period specifically set aside for that purpose. The daily schedule 
consists of enough separate periods so that each subject may receive its 
appropriate attention. Usually the work in each subject proceeds in ac- 
cordance with the logical and psychological arrangement of the content 
within that one subject and without consideration for what is taught the 
same children in the other subjects. This type of curriculum design has 
been called subjects-taught-in-isolation. It represents one way of arrang- 
ing one type of curriculum. Its design may be visualized graphically in 
Chart 2. 

As the limitations of the subjects-taught-in-isolation curriculum design 
became recognized, educational leaders experimented with three other 
ways of dealing with the subject curriculum. The first plan to receive at- 
tention was the idea of establishing as much relationship as possible between 
the content offered to children in the same grade in the different subjects. 
For example, the content for the reading period was selected so that it 
would relate to the topics being studied in geography or science; the spell- 
ing list for the week included some of the new terms arising in geography, 
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history, or arithmetic; or the language period was used to prepare papers 
required in geography or civics or to prepare talks scheduled in science 
or history. Each subject still retained its own daily period but there was 
a conscious effort to effect correlation between the content studied in the 
different subjects in the same grade. This type of design has been called 
“the correlated curriculum.” Graphically it would look like the illustration 
in Chart 2 except that some tiny two-way arrows might be placed ver- 
tically between each two subjects to indicate the effort at correlation. 
The amount of interrelatedness brought into the curriculum by this method 
would depend upon the extent of the correlation that actually took place 
in each classroom or for each group of pupils. 


Arithmetic ] 
Art 

Assembly Programs 
Civics 


Geography 
Handwriting 
Health 
History 


velelajalalalele|= 


Homemaking 
Industrial Arts 
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Language 


Music 


Opening Exercises 
Physical Education 


Reading 


A) a] R/S 


Science 
. Special Interest Clubs 
18. Spelling 
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CHART 2: Graphic portrayal of a subjects-taught-in-isolation type of curriculum. 


Another approach that sought to overcome the limitations '* of the 
Subjects-taught-in-isolation design was the “core curriculum.” The earliest 
inception of the core idea grew out of the Herbartian notion of concentra- 
tion. This notion evolved into practical form by taking one or more sub- 
jects as the center or core of the curriculum and subordinating all other 
Subjects to it. Some of the early core programs used history and literature 
as the core; the sciences, mathematics, language arts, and the fine arts 


18 Seven of these limitations are described in Roland C. Faunce and Nelson R. 
Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculum (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951), pp. 1-3. 
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were subordinated to or dissolved into history and literature. The sub- 
ordinate subjects depended for their sequence upon their connections 
with or contributions to the central core since they had no independent prin- 
ciple to determine their status in the program.'? In its original conception 
but in terms of present-day subject offerings the core curriculum could be 
visualized graphically as shown in Chart 3. In both versions shown in 
Chart 3 the subjects not included in the core retain their own identity 
as separate subjects in the daily program. The content and activities in 
each subject are planned, however, to provide maximum correlation with 
and enrichment of the core. Plan B differs from Plan A in that all phases 
of language arts have been merged with instruction in the core. Plan B 
thus represents an advanced concept of correlation in that the subordinate 
subjects definitely support and enrich the core plus the idea of integra- 
tion in that instruction in language arts has been merged with instruction 
in the core. 

Recently developed concepts about the core curriculum have injected 
new versions which suggest several modifications of the original core con- 


cept as shown in Chart 3. Faunce and Bossing say that the core cur- 
riculum 7° 


designates those learning experiences that are fundamental for all learners 
because they derive from (1) our common, individual drives or needs, and (2) 
our civic and social needs as participating members of a democratic society. 


At another point they say: ?: 


To summarize, the term “core curriculum” refers to that portion of the 
required curriculum which has the following characteristics: 

1. It seeks to establish relationships among areas of living by the study of 
problems that challenge the pupil to explore and utilize the knowledge and 
skills of more than one subject. 


2. It aims at larger objectives than would characterize any single subject 
area. 

3. It involves the joint planning of those objectives, and of the means for 
achieving them, by both teachers and pupils. It is directly geared to the goal of 
increased skill in the processes of cooperative planning. 

4. It requires a block of time longer than the traditional period. 

5. It involves either a single teacher for two or more periods, or a team of 
teachers who work together. 

6. It is dedicated to improved guidance of individuals and groups of pupils. 


7. Its basic emphasis in instructional planning is the present iological 
and social needs of the pupils themselves. z ioe 


19 More complete detail on earl 
and Shores, op. cit., pp. 465-468. 

20 Op. cit., p. 4. 

21 Ibid., pp. 8-9. Reprinted by permission of the publisher, 


y core programs may be found in Smith, Stanley, 
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2. Art 
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The Core: consisting of 
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or 
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8. Language 
9. Music 
10. Opening Exercises 
11. Physical Education 
12. Reading 
13. Special Interest Clubs 
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Health 
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or 
Social Studies 
or j 
Social Studies-Science combination 
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ing, language, handwriting, and 
spelling 
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CHART 3: Graphic portrayal of two arrangements of the original concept of a core curriculum, 
using present-day subjects and activities. 
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Smith, Stanley, and Shores characterize the core curriculum by identify- 
ing two distinctive characteristics and four essential features. They point 
out that a core curriculum emphasizes a core of social values which are 
universal elements in our culture and give society its stability and unity. 
These values are the socio-moral rules comprising the core of the culture. 
The second distinctive characteristic is that the structure of the core cur- 
riculum is fixed by broad social problems or by themes of social living. 
The four essential features are: (1) that the core areas are required of all 
students; (2) that activities are planned cooperatively by teacher and 
pupils; (3) that provisions are made for special needs and interests as 
they arise; and (4) that skills are taught as they are needed.?* 

These two recent characterizations of the core curriculum seem to indi- 
cate that Faunce and Bossing were thinking primarily of secondary-school 
programs and were taking the position that the “core” would be that por- 
tion of a secondary-school program required of all students. Smith, Stanley, 
and Shores also had their thinking oriented primarily toward secondary- 
school programs but set up their criteria so as to make them applicable 
to elementary-school curricula if certain conditions were met. In essence 
these conditions could be met in a child-and-society-centered program in 
which the main stream of school activities represented experience units in 
which current problems and activities of living are given a basic socio-moral 
orientation. 

Current concepts about the core curriculuin are thus quite different from 
the original notion as illustrated in Chart 3. It is doubtful whether the 
current conception of core curriculum holds much promise for curriculum 
design in the elementary school. Very few elementary-school programs 
today are true examples of either the original or the modern conception 
of a core curriculum. 

A third variation of the subjects-taught-in-isolation curriculum is known 
as the "broad fields design." Basically it too is a subject curriculum, but 
represents an extensive effort at integration of the subject matter in closely 
related fields. The most familiar illustration of such integration at the ele- 
mentary-school level is the development of social studies courses instead of 
the separate subjects of history, geography, and civics. Whenever the con- 
tent from these three fields, plus such areas as economics sociology, and 
anthropology, has been completely rearranged so that the children's program 
proceeds in terms of units focused upon broad problems or themes, one has 
an example of social studies as a broad field. The separate subjects have 
lost their identity, but content from any or all of them is utilized whenever 
the Issues, problems, and activities of the unit require it. The assumption 
7 tn er ess e subject-matter lines and that subject mat- 

e mustered around important problems of 


?? Smith, Stanley, and Shores, op. cit., Ch. 20. 
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living. Such an approach precludes the use of a logical coverage of the 
subject matter of a given subject. 

The other broad fields commonly represented in this type of curriculum 
pattern are the language arts, science and health, arithmetic, and the crea- 
tive and recreative arts. In the language arts the subjects of reading, spell- 
ing, handwriting, literature, and oral and written composition have been 
merged into an integrated field in which instruction is organized around 
interest centers in which all phases of language find logical expression and 
functional application. In some programs the language arts activities are 
organized and scheduled as a separate field, thus retaining a genuine broad 
field designation.?? In other school systems, at least in the middle and 
upper grades, the language arts are merged completely with instruction 
in social studies, science and health, and arithmetic, thus extending the 
idea of integration and removing the necessity for a separate daily period 
for language arts.?* 

Arithmetic usually retains its own identity as a broad field. The content 
of health instruction is considered as science content and is thus merged 
with natural science to make the fourth broad field. Physical education, 
music, art and handicraft activities comprise the fifth broad field of creative 
and recreative arts. This type of curriculum design is pictured in Chart 4. 
Note that the many separate subjects shown in Chart 2 have been reduced 
to five broad fields representing only seven separate areas. The broad fields 
design thus represents extensive reorganization and synthesis of the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum. 


Language Arts 


Social Studies 


Arithmetic 
Science and Health 


Physical Education 
j > 
Music A 
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CHART 4: Graphic portrayal of a broad fields curriculum design for elementary schools. 


All four of the curriculum designs described in the preceding paragraphs 
AME basically subject curricula. Although the content of the subjects is 
Viewed, arranged, or used in somewhat different manner in the different 
designs, the basic orientation of the instructional program is that of subject 


if The language arts program in Denison, Texas, illustrates this plan. i 
* The programs in Bonham, Waco, Tyler, and Austin, Texas, illustrate this plan. 
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matter to be learned. Broader objectives and broader outcomes for pupils 
would depend upon the organization of teaching-learning situations and the 
basis for selection of units if the unit organization is used. The activity 
curriculum is the only curriculum design that has emerged on the educa- 
tional horizon that makes a complete break with the conventional subject 
organization. In its true form the activity curriculum moves forward in 
terms of children’s interests and purposes, guided into educationally useful 
activities through cooperative planning by teacher and pupils. The usual 
subjects do not appear on the daily schedule. In fact, the daily schedule is 
purposely kept highly flexible to permit maximum freedom in pursuing 
the pupil’s purposes. The activity curriculum has never had wide acceptance 
in public schools as compared to the almost universal acceptance of the 
subject curriculum designs, especially the subjects-taught-in-isolation type. 

Limited acceptance of the activity curriculum is probably due to limited 
vision on the part of educators regarding the ultimate outcome of such a 
program, insecurity of teachers regarding their skill in handling such a 
program, recognition that children’s interests might result in a restricted 
or unbalanced curriculum, the persistence of the concept of “education for 
future needs,” and the conservative attitudes of parents as their opinions 
impinge upon local school programs. Long-term experimentation to ascer- 
tain the advantages and limitations of a pure type activity curriculum 
has not prevailed and is almost impossible to arrange in a public school 
setting. Yet, in spite of these reservations and limited acceptance, the school 
systems that represent the frontier in curriculum revision are actually utiliz- 
ing major elements of the activity concept. Basing instruction in realistic 
interests of children, endeavoring to serve children's emotional, social, 
and physical as well as intellectual development, conceiving educational 
objectives broadly in terms of behavioral competencies, and encouraging 
full development of all the talents and potentialities of each child are some 
of the emphases inherent in the activity concept that are finding wide ex- 
pression in current elementary-school programs. These elements are corre- 
lated with social needs and demands which the physical and cultural en- 
vironment make upon children and adults. 

The resulting emergent curriculum design seems to use the broad fields 
pattern as its basic orientation, with numerous modifications, depending 
upon the extent to which generalizations about children's growth and de- 
velopment, concepts about the scope and nature of educational objectives; 
and ideas about curriculum synthesis and integration are influencing revi- 
sion programs. In some instances the social studies and science and health 
fields are being merged into a social studies-science combination, whereas 
in others this combination is further extended to include extensive integra- 
tion of language arts, music, and art and handicraft. Extensive curriculum 
integration and the use of a broad base of subject matter is achieved through 
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the use of experience units which have their setting in the common activities 
of living (sometimes called areas of living or common social functions such 
as production, distribution, consumption, conservation, communication, 
and so forth) in which problems of everyday living are handled in such a 
way as to assist children with their developmental tasks and persistent 
life situations. Such an approach represents a child-and-society-centered 
program in which definite provision is made for direct instruction and 
practice on those academic skills not learned to a desired degree through 
the units. Provision for such direct instruction and practice is in full har- 
mony with the activity concept. The chief danger lies in schools tending to 
restrict such practice to skills in the three R’s when other types of skills are 
usually in equally dire need of attention. There is also the danger that too 
little effort will be made to secure extensive functional use of the skills in 
the units and thereby causing too much of the school day to be set aside 
for “practice on skills.” If this happens the program will veer toward 
subjects-taught-in-isolation and thus lose the essential advantages of a 
well-integrated broad fields design of the curriculum. 

Chart 5 illustrates the eclectic approach described in the preceding para- 
graph. Extensive curriculum integration was achieved by combining social 
studies and science into a broad field. Classroom instruction would proceed 
in terms of broadly conceived units which encourage teachers to merge 
much of the work in language arts, music, art and handicraft with the 
unit activities. The foci of the units are drawn from the 12 common activities 
of living shown at the right end of Chart 5. The curriculum bulletins pro- 
vided for the teachers include an extensive outline of the developmental 
tasks and learnings that children in different age groups would normally 
encounter. 

Some writers have warned us about over-formalization and over-struc- 
turing of the frame of reference within which teaching is to take place. 
McSwain pointed out that one of the most important aspects of curriculum 
design lies in the designing that takes place as teacher and pupils plan 
and work together.?° Mackenzie emphasized the critical role of learning 
experiences. In examining curriculum design, learning experiences them- 
Selves are the most significant concern. He said: *" *Because of the cen- 
tral significance and importance of learning experiences, they become, in 
fact, the organizing elements.” Herrick contends that curriculum design is 
à statement of the pattern of relationships which exist among the elements 
of curriculum as they are used to make one consistent set of decisions about 


E. T. McSwain, “Curriculum Design,” 1950-1951 Yearbook, Texas Elementary 

aioe and Supervisors Association (1951), pp. 26-32. 

_ Gordon N. Mackenzie, “What Should Be the Organizing Elements of the Cur- 

oe in Toward Improved Curriculum Theory, compiled and edited by Virgil E. 

tie and Ralph W. Tyler, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 71 
Icago, University of Chicago Press, March, 1950), p. 53. 
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the nature of the curriculum.?* He says that any curriculum design must 
account for, and resolve in some consistent way, the following questions 
which every teacher must ask himself: ?** 


1. How can I know the child and prepare and manage a classroom environ- 
ment which will promote his optimum learning? 

2. How can I identify, define, and use my instructional objectives to deter- 
mine the scope, direction, and emphasis of the child's learning experience? 

3. How can I select and organize these experiences so as to aid the child to 
achieve worth-while educational ends? 

4. How can I teach or manage the educational process so that these experi- 
ences are most effectively utilized by the child to achieve these ends? 

5. How can I evaluate so as to determine the extent and quality of the 
child's development toward these ends? 


In the process of discussing various ideas about curriculum design Her- 
rick developed 11 propositions regarding the importance and the func- 
tion of curriculum design and a proposed design. The latter is reproduced in 
Chart 6. His 11 propositions are as follows: ** 


. 1. Any curriculum design or plan, if it is to become effective in improv- 
ing curriculum, must make explicit and clear the bases upon which curriculum 
decisions are made. 

2. Any over-all curriculum design sufficient to give adequate direction to a 
program of general education must be considered in more than one dimension 
and on more than one operational level. 

3. A curriculum design becomes more usable in improving educational 
programs if it has, as its major organizational focus, the problem of selecting, 
organizing, and teaching the learning experiences of children and youth. 

4 A concept of curriculum design is necessary to give perspective and 
orientation to curriculum-improvement programs concerned with a single 
Phase of curriculum development. 

_ 5. In curriculum design, the identification of the approach used for select- 
ing and organizing the learning experiences of children determines the nature 
Of the definition and use of objectives at the instructional level. 

6. A curriculum design makes clear the factors involved in the selection 
ef aning experiences and indicates the order of priority in which they are 

sed. . 

7-8. The curriculum design must (a) indicate the nature of the centers 
used for organizing the instructional program and (b) point out the extent to 
which the center of instructional organization becomes not only the focus of 
Organization but also the means for selecting. 

..9- A curriculum design must make clear the nature and use of the pro- 
visions for both horizontal and vertical continuity. 

10. Curriculum designs must provide staffs and individual teachers with an 
Understanding of their role and responsibilities in making the major decisions 
of curriculum development. 


LÍ irgil E. Herrick, "The Concept of Curriculum Design," in Toward Improved 
triculum Theory, ibid., Ch. 4. Copyright 1950 by the University of Chicago. 
28 Ibid., p. 38. Copyright 1950 by the University of Chicago. 
Ibid., pp. 49-50. Copyright 1950 by the University of Chicago. 
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11. The identification and study of the assumptions underlying the major 
curriculum approaches provide the means for revealing and pointing up the key 
research and developmental problems in curriculum. 


PURPOSES TO BE ACHIEVED BY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Determined by analysis of 


x. Over-all school objectives 


‘x. Society and its needs Levels of definition. 2. Content area — 
2. The learner and his learning 3. Specific instructional objectives 
3. Human knowledge Determines the goals which provide direction, defines the 


breadth and provides the base for evaluation of the 
"instructional program 
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learning 
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Subject Broad field Areas of living The needs of 
children 


CHART 6: A proposed curriculum design. By Virgil E. Herrick and reproduced from Toward 
Improved Curriculum Theory, compiled and edited by Virgil E. Herrick and Ralph W. Tyler, 
Supplementary Education Monographs, No. 71 (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, March, 
1950), p. 43. Copyright 1950 by the University of Chicago. 


A good resume of current curriculum trends and problems may be ob- 
tained from the summary prepared by Shores after he had made a critical 
review of the research on elementary-school curriculum organization from 
1890 to 1949. His summary indicates the trend to be: 7° 


1. For recent research in elementary education to be centered upon studies 
of child growth and development and upon improvement of instruction In 
the separate subjects or areas (reading, arithmetic, social studies, etc.) of the 
elementary curriculum. 

2. For aims to be fewer in number and to take the form of descriptions of 
pupil behavior rather than knowledge of subject matter. 

3. For the conflict between emphases upon subject matter, individual 
interests and needs of children, and social needs to continue to be apparent Jn 
the expressed aims of new curricula. 

4. For growth of broad field areas of subject matter as a basis of curriculum 
organization. 

5. For few new curricula to attempt an activity organization. 

6. For core organizations to emerge when curriculum-building is under- 
taken which includes both elementary and secondary schools. 


29 J, Harlan Shores, “A Critical Review of the Research on Elementary School Cur- 
riculum Organization, 1890-1949," University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 47, NO. 
(September, 1949), pp. 20-21. 
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7. For elementary curricula to include aspects of a core organization with- 
in the basic pattern of organization on the basis of broad fields of subject 
matter. 

8. For curriculum revision to include all grades or at least grades 1-12. 

9. For curriculum revision to be a continuous process. 

10. For state legislatures to assume an increasing role in the determination 
of the objectives and organization of the elementary curriculum through 
specific legislation of instructional requirements, certification requirements, and 
accreditation standards. 

11. For curriculum workers to be increasingly concerned with attempts to 
translate the meaning of democratic living into specific instructional goals and 
programs. 

12. For a greater proportion of time to be devoted to study of problems of 
social living. This trend is apparent in practice even when there has been no 
basic change in curriculum organization. 


As faculties in local schools and school systems engage in curriculum 
revision and reach decisions on the issues which have been raised in the 
preceding sections of this chapter and Chapter 2, they will have to think 
through a number of related issues and concerns. Some of these are 
identified in the paragraphs which follow. 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


The community-school idea is not a special design of the curriculum. 
Instead, it is a term used to symbolize a number of different kinds of 
relationships between the school and the community. The academic and 
non-life-related character of many school curricula led to a number of ideas 
and proposals for making education more functional and realistic. These 
Several ideas have been merged into the community-school concept. Olsen 
postulated six fundamental principles which he deemed basic to the com- 
munity school: 20° 


1.. Evolve its purposes out of the interests and needs of the people. 

2. Utilize a wide variety of community resources in its program. i 

3. Practice and promote democracy in all activities of school and community. 

4. Build the curriculum core around the major processes and problems of 

uman living. 

5. Exercise definite leadership for the planned and cooperative improvement 
of group living in the community and larger areas. 
, 6. Enlist children and adults in cooperative group projects of common 
interest and mutual concern. 


Perusal of these six items will reveal the incorporation of many of 
them in curriculum ideas previously discussed. Perhaps the major new 


3 Edward G. Olsen, School and Community (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945), 
P. 11. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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emphasis is the large amount of stress placed upon the schools’ role in 
bringing about desired improvements in the character and quality of living 
and civic processes in the community. In another publication Olsen stresses 
the point that the schools’ basic function is to improve the quality of human 
living, that if instruction is to become truly effective it must be organized 
around fundamental human needs, and that schools must identify their pro- 
grams directly with community-life processes and problems.*' 

Direct community service and direct efforts at community improvement 
become difficult for elementary schools that conclude with the sixth grade. 
Children under 12 years of age are too immature to deal with involved 
problems of sanitation, recreation, housing, zoning, park areas, city gov- 
ernment, employment, and many other problems that baffle adults. Chil- 
dren can deal with these types of problems only on the small scale as 
they may affect them in their immediate environment of the school and 
the home. No doubt every school has a number of immediate action situa- 
tions with which children can cope. Such problems should become dynamic 
foci for instructional activities; in fact, such projects represent genuine 
experience units. 

Many schools in urban centers are serving children who come from homes 
in a neighborhood which really does not represent a community in the 
true sense. The adults of the neighborhood represent an aggregation of in- 
dividuals who reside in a defined geographical area but otherwise do not 
share the common elements that make a community. They may or may not 
know each other. Each is engaged in some specialized occupation or pro- 
fession. Some of them may even come together in occupational groups 
for the purpose of protecting and advancing the interests that stem from 
their work, but they seldom come together in genuine community activities. 
While their specialized activities increase their interdependence and hence 
accentuate the need for a genuine community, their dispersion of activities 
and interests tend to breed narrow interests, partial points of view, and 
tendencies which interfere with their capabilities for recognizing and par- 
ticipating in shared concerns. In order to have a community school there 
must first be a community. Many city elementary schools find themselves in 
a situation in which the school itself is really the only common concern of 
most of the homes whose children attend that school. It becomes difficult, 
therefore, for the school to engage children and their parents in community 
concerns.*?? 

All schools, however, can expand their contacts with the community 
and close the gaps which now exist between the school and the com- 
munity. Olsen has used a vivid method of portraying the need for closer 


Mis Edward G. Olsen, Community and School Programs (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
49), p. ix. 

3? A good discussion of the community-school concept will be found in Smith, 
Stanley, and Shores, op. cit., Ch. 22. 
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school and community relations. He pictured the school as located on an 
island and the community on the mainland. Then he shows 10 bridges 
to facilitate closer communication between them. These 10 bridges repre- 
sent the use of documentary materials, audio-visual aids, resource visitors, 
interviews, field trips, surveys, extended field studies, camping, service 
projects, and work experiences.?? 


THE THREE R's 


Elementary-school workers today are faced with special issues regard- 
ing the three R's. An expanded public interest in schools has created more 
critical attitudes on the part of parents and employers. It is very logical 
that the thinking of adults should focus upon that phase of instruction 
which is most familiar to them because their own schooling was devoted 
almost entirely to the three R's and systematic day by day lessons from 
basal texts in history and geography. Sometimes the criticism of modern 
schools is unjustified or even malicious but in most cases it is an honest 
groping for insight and answers, usually predicated upon the only basis 
available to adults, namely, their memories of their own schooling. 

Expansion and intensification of recent parent and employer interest in 
modern school programs stem from a variety of causes. Whenever school 
budgets rise noticeably and taxpayers’ pocketbooks become strained there 
is a normal inquiry into the scope and quality of service received. Usually 
people are willing to pay the increases if they become convinced that the 
returns justify the added costs. These inquiring tendencies on the part of the 
public do place teachers and administrators on the spot to demonstrate the 
value of the service whenever additional revenues are requested. These 
normal pressures for proof of “a better job being done” have been aug- 
mented during recent years by the uncertainties inherent in the post-World- 
War-II era. When people don't know where or how soon another war of 
unimaginable horror and destruction will break out, or what will happen to 
themselves and their families, or what will happen to the economic struc- 
ture, or for what kind of a life to prepare their children, they are prone to 
endeavor to stabilize their emotional and intellectual confusion by reverting 
to those things which gave security and stability in earlier years. The total 
world setting after 1945 tended to stress survival of the strongest, i.e., the 
Strongest in moral power and in skill in the scientific, mechanical, and 
industrial areas. Everywhere was the demand for supermen, and many 
parents wanted to be assured that their children were well equipped with the 
technical skills and knowledges. The very struggle for survival catapulted 
into undue prominence the skill areas of education and pushed into oblivion 
fhe harmonizing, socializing, and refining elements. All of these factors 
Put together precipitated special interest in the role of the three R's in school 


33 
Olsen, School and Community, op. cit., Part m. 
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curricula and children’s achievement therein. Three special issues thus 
confront elementary-school workers. 

The first of these issues pertains to the place of the three R’s in modern 
school curricula. Let us assure ourselves and others that at no time in the 
history of education in this country has a responsible educator even sug- 
gested that instruction in the three R’s was unnecessary. Today not only 
the elementary schools but the secondary schools as well give much atten- 
tion to the three R’s.** Furthermore, the three R's are much broader now 
than they ever were. McSwain’s statement expresses the idea very well. 


It is impossible for any child to learn unless he understands the funda- 
mentals, the tools of learning. Let us say to the public, as we have never said 
before, "We believe in the three R's because if we do not believe in the three 
R's, we do not believe in education." You and I cannot develop intelligence or 
competence in seeing the world today unless we can read critically, listen 
critically, use language critically. But let us also help the parents and ourselves 
and children to examine how we learn the tools of learning. And what is 
important after having learned the tools of learning is the kind of materials we 
use. 

Take, for example, reading. It is dangerous to know how to read today 
unless one knows some other things. Who wrote what I am reading? What is 
his motive? What is his competence to write what I am being asked to read? 
Should I be a little more careful of my appraisal of what I am getting through 
reading before I make it part of myself? You know, it is possible to teach 
children the mechanics of reading so effectively that they lose the real responsi- 
bility that is in reading, namely, what am I reading and what am I getting from 
my reading? Go into our schools and ask the question, not critically, but 
honestly, “What is the social value of the books and the material that children 
are reading? Is it current? Is it helping them to get an understanding of the 
contemporary issues of life, the contemporary opportunities and experiments of 
life? Or does it deal more with yesterday and with the culture?" 


It is true that the three R's are taught much differently now than they 
were even 10 years ago. Readiness programs and procedures for meeting 
individual differences are utilized to make learning easier, more effective, 
and adapted to children's ability and maturity, but total attention to the 
three R's is much broader today than at any former time. All of the cur- 
riculum designs and educational objectives previously discussed in this 
chapter give clear recognition to the important place given the three R's 
in elementary-school programs. Some school Systems have even gone so far 
as to work out elaborate plans for integrating much of the instruction 
in the three R's with activities in the content subjects in order to secure 
more effective and functional learning of the basic skills. 

Whether children's achievement in the three R's is as good today as 
in former years is another question that school workers must answer 


3* National Society for the Study of Education, Reading in High School and College, 
Forty-seventh Yearbook, Part II (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948). 
35 E, T. McSwain, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
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repeatedly. Research has shown repeatedly that the answer is in the affirma- 
tive. Not only is children’s achievement as good as it used to be but in 
many areas it is better than it has ever been in spite of the fact that 
today’s schools serve all the children rather than a select few. Rock’s sum- 
mary of eight studies published between 1908 and 1949 shows consistent 
improvement in children’s achievement over the years.*? These studies com- 
pared 1908 with 1846,?* 1918 with 1845,” 1933 with 1923,% 1936 with 
1870," 1945 with 1925,*! before and after 1945,'? 1948 with 1931, 
and 1949 with 1918.‘ Although the two studies by Doyle and Rogers 
showed certain weakness in children's performance in recent years, the 
majority of the investigators pointed to the superiority of the schools in 
more recent times. Today's schools educate all the children, whereas the 
schools of the past seemed to deal with a select group. Moreover, the learn- 
ing of children today is more meaningful, for children are able to under- 
stand and apply principles and to reason better than the pupils of former 
times, Although the emphasis has changed from discipline and information 
to the development of the individual, the evidence shows that the newer 
school practices nevertheless teach the three R's, and they do it more effec- 
tively than did the old school. There is a tendency to glorify the schools 
of the past, but such evidence as exists indicates that the schools of today 
are more efficient than were those of earlier times. 

The third issue is whether newer curriculum practices result in lower, 
similar, or better achievement in the three R's. This question is partially 
answered in the preceding paragraph. But not all schools have modern 
curricula. In fact, most elementary schools today still adhere to very 
conventional curricula and teaching practices. Most of the researches men- 
tioned in the preceding section were probably done in school systems in 


86 Beryl Rutledge Rock, Children's Achievement in the Amanda Burks Elementary 
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No. 5 (1924), pp. 314-315. i 
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(New York, World Book Co., 1924). 

?? Paul Leonard and Alvin C. Eurich, eds., An Evaluation of Modern Education 
(New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1942), p. 157. 

? Douglas E. Lawson, *Historical Survey of Changes in Aims and Outcomes of 
School Examinations," Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 26 (De- 
cember, 1940), pp. 667-678. i 1 
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which many or most teachers were following conventional practices. Those 
studies, therefore, show that improved methods and materials in conven- 
tional curricula of today netted better returns than the same types of 
curricula of yesteryear. The improvement that is shown is thus largely 
the result of using better methods and materials in conventional curricula. 
The studies actually may not be evaluations of the effectiveness of modern 
curricula in producing achievement in the three R’s. 

Fundamentally reorganized curricula, especially those that have embodied 
the essential features of the activity curriculum, have raised many questions 
regarding outcomes in the three R’s as well as other values. Fortunately a 
number of studies have been made evaluating the newer programs. Wright- 
stone's book *° and the entire volume by Leonard and Eurich +° are excellent 
summaries of these researches. In the latter book Leonard and Eurich 
summarized the evidence on growth in basic skills. Their summary state- 
ment reads as follows: ** 


A. cursory analysis of the basic skills in the new compared with the conven- 
tional curriculum reveals that the new curriculum comprises more numerous 
and more complex basic skills than the old. The character of the fundamental 
skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic have been expanded through cumula- 
tive experience and research to meet the needs of children in modern schools. 
In addition the modern curriculum and instructional methods require compe- 
tence in new work-study skills, library skills, skills involved in critical thinking, 
and skills involved in personal-social relationships. 

The evidence of growth in basic skills, both at the elementary and the 
secondary levels, reveals clearly that in the modern curriculum these skills are 
achieved as thoroughly or better than in the conventional curriculum. This is 
true for the basic skills discussed in this chapter, namely, skills in reading, 
arithmetic, language, work-study, library, critical thinking, health, and personal 
social relationships. The evidence of growth cited in this chapter has been 
drawn from the major experiments and research studies that have been con- 
ducted and reported in recent years. Although many smaller and less compre- 
hensive studies might have been cited, such evidence would merely support the 
finding included in this chapter. 


THE ROLE OF BASAL TEXTS 


From early beginnings, instruction in schools in this country has relied 
heavily on the use of textbooks. The widespread use of the subject cut- 
riculum has been an important factor in shaping teaching methods closely 
associated with the sequential use of content as presented in basal texts. 
In fact, the overuse of basal texts has been one of the major sources O 
criticism of conventional curricula. Subjects taught in isolation from single 
texts adopted for each subject tend to restrict the scope of objectives 

45 J, Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices (New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938). 

48 Op. cit. 

47 Ibid., pp. 177-178. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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sought, to restrict the educational outcomes for children, and to encourage 
stereotyped teaching. 

Broader curricula endeavoring to use experience units simply cannot 
exist if teaching is to be tied to a single series of basal texts. Teachers and 
administrators engaged in modernizing school programs simply have to 
face the issue as to the role which basal texts are to have in revised cur- 
riculum concepts and practices. Enriched teaching requires the use of many 
and varied learning materials, including a variety of basal texts, reference 
books, fiction, biography, and content materials found in pamphlets and 
bulletins. Usually it is not necessary to provide each child in a class with 
one copy of a given text in the social studies or science fields. A broader 
assortment of content and books of different reading difficulty can be 
provided if basal texts in these fields are selected so that each room has 
from five to eight copies each of three to five basal texts. In this way the 
basal texts available can be used as resource or reference materials along 
with such other learning aids as the school can provide. 

Newer curricula which seek broader objectives and enriched teaching 
require a generous repertoire of reading materials. Basal texts provide essen- 
tial content. The issue is not whether newer curricula do or do not require 
basal texts. Newer curricula require more basal text materials than conven- 
tional programs; the requirement is for more books and a greater variety 
of them. But newer programs also demand that basal texts be used as refer- 
ence material and that no teacher or class be required to pursue a given 
text page by page or chapter by chapter. Significant teaching programs must 
be built around dynamic units and pupil activities rather than sequential 
study of the content in a single text. 


AREAS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
EMPHASIS 


As curriculum revision proceeds in local school systems, special attention 
will have to be given to certain instructional emphases for which the need 
has been called to our attention because of cultural trends. These areas 
Tepresent societal problems on which it is thought that school programs 
can make important contributions. They are illustrations of ways in which 
the society-centered aspect of school curricula can make direct contact 
with and a contribution toward resolving important social problems. 

One of the more easily recognized societal needs is conservation. The 
closing of the frontier in the United States in a number of ways gradually 
brought the people to the realization that even a land at one time so 
abundant with natural resources as this country was would not continue 
indefinitely to be so plentiful. Wildlife is rapidly decreasing with resulting 
danger to the population. Mineral, oil, and coal resources are likewise 
limited in supply. From a curriculum standpoint, the whole movement for 
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augmenting the teaching of conservation has several interesting aspects, 
Here is a national problem affecting the future welfare of the people. One 
of the most effective methods for familiarizing the public with the problem 
and for building sentiment favorable to action is education. Practically 
everyone, including state legislatures, is very willing to have the schools 
play an active role in educating the public for action. It is an interesting 
illustration of how social change affects the curriculum and how the schools 
can assume an aggressive role in cultural improvement. The scope of 
conservation teaching includes wildlife, mineral resources, water, forests, 
and soil. Activities for all grade levels are possible. The various problems 
lend themselves for use as integrated units or for correlation with reading, 
history, geography, and civics.** 

Another problem of curriculum-making which is assuming new propor- 
tions in our present industrial civilization is education for wholesome use 
of leisure time. As large-scale production and technological inventions con- 
tinue to displace human labor, the American people will be confronted with 
increasing amounts of leisure which should be directed into worth-while out- 
lets. During periods of war, when headlines pronounce shortages of man 
power and woman power, it is difficult to generate enthusiasm for education 
for leisure. The same may be true during periods of great economic activity 
following a war, but the history of.trends in this country and predictions 
about the immediate future are sufficiently clear on this issue so that schools 
can hardly afford to relinquish their efforts in this regard. Unless a major 
catastrophe befalls our culture, education for leisure will continue to be an 
important problem. Constructive educational efforts in this direction should 
be a part of the school program from kindergarten to college and in adult 
education. 

One of the long-standing objectives of education has dealt with home 
and family life. The viewpoint which prevails is that the educated person 
appreciates the family as a social institution, is skilled in homemaking, 
and maintains democratic family relations. Elementary schools of today 
give considerable attention to this objective through a variety of channels. 
One of these consists of units on the home and family life which appear at 
all grade levels, but which are found most frequently in the primary grades. 
State and city courses of study abound in suggested units of this type. 

Other avenues for augmenting attention to the home and family life 
consist of the many selections in readers and library books, the study © 
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homes and the home life of people in foreign lands in the social studies, 
action projects in which the children strive to effect improvements in and 
about their own homes, and homemaking courses offered in the upper ele- 
mentary grades. Assistance in planning for an appropriate emphasis upon 
home and family life education can be obtained from many sources.*? 

World War II was followed by world-wide unrest and tensions. The 
importance of leadership by the United States in championing democratic 
values and practices at home and abroad resulted in intensified efforts to 
ease tensions among groups in this country, to erase inequalities and un- 
democratic practices at home, to foster international understanding and 
good will, and to promote knowledge about and the success of the United 
Nations organization as an agency for world peace. Since many of these 
problems can be solved only on a long-term basis through the education 
of successive generations of future citizens, national leaders have again 
turned to the schools of the world to take an important role. This has led 
to extensive proposals for educational activities dealing with intergroup 
and intercultural education and teaching about UNESCO (the abbreviation 
for the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization). 
Suggestions for elementary-school curricula may be found in many 
sources.°° 

In the elementary school, mental hygiene is not a subject to be taught; 
there are no topics or projects to be taught. Mental hygiene is the indirect 
yet deliberate and positive contribution to emotional and personality de- 
velopment and to social adjustment which the school makes through the 
way in which the teachers, the curriculum, methods of teaching, and the 
administrative practices relate themselves to the children. Originally the 
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term mental hygiene was associated with better care for the mentally ill or 
the insane. Later the term became identified with the prevention of mental 
disorders through psychiatric clinics. Among school people mental hygiene 
has meant primarily the diagnosis and treatment of children exhibiting be- 
havior problems in the school. More recently mental hygiene has assumed 
broader meanings. It is now recognized that mental health is important for 
all persons and that mental hygiene is an operational concept which should 
be recognized in all human relationships and in the individual’s efforts to 
find his useful and satisfying place in society. 

The deep implications of mental hygiene for the organization and admin- 
istration and the curriculum of the elementary school cannot be visualized 
adequately without going rather thoroughly into children’s needs (physio- 
logical, social, and ego-integrative), emotional development, and personality 
development.** 

Health education, like character education, is an integral part of nearly all 
aspects of school life. Health, in a certain sense, is a way of living, and 
good health habits are manifest in nearly all school activities as well as in 
the out-of-school life of the child. From the viewpoint of the teacher, health 
education encompasses such major items as school hygiene, which includes 
the hygiene of instruction and the hygiene of the school plant, health super- 
vision and health service, physical education, special provisions for handi- 
capped children, and the establishment of cooperative relations with the 
homes and the community so that the latter may cooperate in the attain- 
ment of the health objectives of the school. From the viewpoint of the 
curriculum-maker, health education embodies the determination of essen- 
tial and appropriate objectives and the selection, application, distribution, 
and evaluation of activities and instructional materials whereby the school 
may promote the largest amount of growth of both normal and handicapped 
children toward desirable health goals. 

For the school administrator this broad concept of health education 
presents a real challenge to his ability to organize and administer. The 
work of the health-service department, the program of physical education 
and corrective work, and health instruction must be integrated and Co- 
ordinated so that each may make the work of the others more effective. 
Appropriate activities and instructional materials must be selected and the 
classroom teachers trained in their use. The whole administrative machinery 
must function in such a way that the classroom teacher may utilize to the 
maximum the many opportunities and avenues for health education. Be- 
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cause of the recency and the importance of comprehensive health programs 
and because of the many problems pertaining to the organization and ad- 
ministration of the program for health in the public schools, it was thought 
desirable to give this topic a more extended treatment in a subsequent 
chapter. 


THE WIDER BASE OF RESOURCES 
FOR TEACHING 


Improved curricula and enriched teaching are demanding a much broader 
base of resources for teaching. School administrators and curriculum makers 
must realize that better teaching and better learning can be expected only 
if teachers are provided with the essential tools. Today's concept about 
resources for teaching must be broad enough to envision all of the learning 
aids suitable for use in elementary schools. Books and instructional materials 
are indeed the tools of the classroom and are of primary importance for 
the learner, the teacher, and the curriculum-maker. Since books and ma- 
terials furnish the media through which many of the educational processes 
operate, the quantity and character of these tools of learning determine in 
no small measure the methods teachers use and the actual outcomes of 
school experiences. : 

Books, of course, do not constitute the total instructional equipment 
of the classroom. Much other material in the form of paper, notebooks, 
workbooks, maps, globes, charts, sandtables, aquariums, and tools and 
materials for construction and dramatization is desired by teachers. To this 
array of equipment must be added the various devices for visual education, 
the radio, the “talkies,” the museum, the library, and the opportunities for 
excursions and field trips. The excursions and field trips perhaps should 
be placed in a category separate from the others, since they represent utiliza- 
tion of the neighborhood rather than facilities provided directly by the 
school. 

The concept of visual education is neither new nor unique. Its origin 
çan be traced back to primitive peoples. As an important teaching device 
it has always been an element in American classroom procedure. Even in 
the most formal learning situation such media as maps, charts, diagrams, 
models, and pictures have been used quite generally by all teachers. Text- 
books contain many maps, pictures, and graphs. Stereoscopes and crude 
projection devices have been among the teaching tools of some teachers, 
but the inconvenient and cumbersome way in which these instruments had 
to be used was a distinct limitation. It was not until the twentieth-century 
developments in all types of projection instruments that visual instruction 
assumed new proportions and presaged hitherto unforeseen avenues of 
education, 

Most schools probably could use to advantage more visual-aids equip- 
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ment than they have. Many schools have much less of such equipment than 
authorities in the field recommend. The minimum requirements as set forth 
by Seaton are as follows: ** 


One 16 mm. sound projector for every 200 students. 
One filmstrip projector for every 200 students. 
One 2” x 2” projector for every 400 students. 
One set of 35 stereoscopes for every 400 students. 
One 31⁄4” x 4A" projector for every 400 students. 
One opaque projector for each school. 
. One two-speed, portable 16 in. transcription player (complete with 
speaker) for each 200 students. 
8. One table-type radio for each classroom. 
9, One microphone for use with play-back or projector for each school. 
10. Wall-type screens or suitable projection surface for each classroom. 


SON Ne Ere 


As indicated previously, motion picture films do not constitute the sum 
total of visual aids. Excursions, photographs and prints, exhibits, speci- 
mens and models, graphic and pictorial charts, maps and globes, the stereo- 
graph, the lantern slide, and the still film find their respective places as 
instructional aids. Much research needs to be added to the existing studies 
to determine the distinctive contributions which each of these visual aids 
can make. They are instruments which the teacher can use to enhance the 
effectiveness of her work. They are not to be looked upon as a substitute for 
the teacher, for the textbook, or for other time-honored instrumentalities of 
the classroom.** 

From meager beginnings just prior to 1928, education by radio has 
grown to enormous proportions. By 1930, 12.3 per cent of the 627 licensed 
stations were owned and operated by educational institutions and 13 pe 
cent of the broadcasting time of 271 commercial stations was considered 
educational. In 1948 the radio industry reported somewhat over 90 per 
cent of homes with radios and a total of 75 million radios in use. There 
are now about 960 broadcasting stations. Children begin to listen to the 
radio regularly at five or six years of age and by the time they reach third or 
fourth grade they are confirmed radio fans. Children's radio preferences run 
in favor of programs which contain a large element of adventure, crime, an 
comedy, although many children also like popular programs designed for 
adults. The typical elementary-school pupil listens to the radio at home 
about one and a half hours per day. 

The use of radio in elementary schools started out with considerable 


52 Helen Hardt Seaton, 4 Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools (Wash- 
ington, American Council on Education, 1944). 

53 James S. Kinder, Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques (New York, American 
Book Co., 1950); Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (New York, The 
Dryden Press, 1946); William H. Hartley, 4 Guide to Audio-Visual Materials for 
Elementary School Social Studies (New York, The Rambler Press, 1950). 
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gusto in the late 1930's; many Parent-Teacher Associations engaged in 
money-making activities so that centralized sound systems with radio 
attachment could be installed in their schools, and the majority of newly 
constructed elementary schools included such installations. The amount 
of use made of radio broadcasts in schools raises some questions about 
the wisdom of the expensive installations. In some areas the tendency is to 
provide individual radios for each classroom instead of a centralized 
system. 

Schools report that their use of radio broadcasts has been hampered 
because of schedule difficulties, unsatisfactory radio equipment, poor 
radio reception, programs unsuited to young children, and lack of teacher 
interest. Since the radio has demonstrated itself as a most effective medium 
of mass communication it is unfortunate that elementary schools generally 
have not discovered more extensive ways of using it. Perhaps a frontal 
attack should be made in the direction of augmenting state and local 
broadcasts to supplement those now placed on the air by national broadcast- 
ing companies. Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Texas have well established 
state programs. Cities like Cleveland and Pittsburgh have pioneered in local 
broadcasts to their own schools. Another avenue that schools should ex- 
plore more widely is the use of recordings of radio programs. Recordings 
can be fitted into a teaching schedule more readily than live broadcasts.°* 

Television is now knocking at the schoolhouse door as radio was in 
1930. Several large school systems are experimenting with the classroom 
possibilities of this newest tool in the kit of scientific materials for learning. 
Early in 1949 the first major television network was announced. It was 
sponsored jointly by the National Education Association, the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the Boards of Education of New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Television’s use in elementary schools has several limitations. The initial 
installation is quite expensive. Broadcasting is limited to line-of-vision dis- 
tances, i.e., from stations sufficiently nearby to permit good reception. The 
staging of broadcasts is very expensive. These difficulties probably will be 
overcome as the number of television broadcasting stations increases and 
they become better distributed geographically. In March, 1951, the Federal 
Communications Commission set aside specified channels in the television 
Bren of the broadcasting spectrum for educational use. Eighty-two channel 
assignments in the very high frequency area and 127 channels in the ultra 
high frequency area were reserved for noncommercial educational tele- 
Vision stations, Educators generally are hoping that rapid progress can be 
made in adapting this valuable educational tool to effective school use. 


x 54 For an extended treatment of the use of radio in the elementary school, see Roy 
eVerl Willey and Helen Ann Young, Radio in Elementary Education (Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1948). 
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STATE AND LOCAL RELATIONS IN 
CURRICULUM REVISION 


Every elementary school is a part of a broader matrix of local, state, and 
national relationships. Although this country is proud of the degree of local 
autonomy and responsiblity for schools and guards this prerogative jeal- 
ously, one must not forget that a public school is not merely a local 
affair. Schools are an instrument of society as a whole and therefore owe 
responsibilities to the society at large. Citizens-to-be must become citizens 
in the larger society. School curricula, therefore, must be shaped in terms 
of the broader state, national, and even international orientation while at 
the same time doing the best possible job in meeting and serving local 
community needs. 

Since the administration of public schools in this country is a state func- 
tion, the local schools’ orientation to the broader societal setting comes 
largely through professional literature, the activities and publications of 
regional and national professional organizations, the activities of state 
professional organizations, and the official relations with the laws and state 
administrative agencies in the state in which the school happens to be 
located. In the latter group a school may have official relations with the 
state health department, the state insurance commission, the state park 
board, and the state safety commission, as well as the state department of 
education. Our concern at this point is only with those official state rela- 
tions which impinge upon the curriculum. The three most important of 
these are discussed in the succeeding paragraphs. 

The people, through their elected representatives in state legislatures, 
have taken an active part in prescribing what is to be taught in their schools. 
Within each state there are subjects and activities (Table 10) which, as 2 
result of legislative enactments, must be accorded a place in the schoo 
curriculum. Each school must see to it that the legal requirements are satis- 
fied for that state. Since laws are sometimes difficult to revise or erase 
from the statutes, schools in some states find that legal prescriptions are a 
hindrance to the development of modern curricula. In some states the law 
requires that a whole semester or, in a few instances, a whole year be 
devoted to a study of state history. Among leaders in the social studies 
field it is becoming increasingly doubtful whether such an extended study 
of the history of one state is justified in view of the many other valuable 
things that should find a place in an elementary-school program. In Texas; 
for example, the law still requires that cotton grading be taught in the 
common schools. The law was passed decades ago when cotton raising 
was the chief occupation. Since then the economy of the state has change 
radically. At present practically all forms of agriculture, mining, industry, 
and forestry are found in the state. This is a good example of how outmoded 
legislative prescriptions may impede curriculum revision. 
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TABLE 10: A. Subjects Required in the Various States by Legislative Authority * 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
SUBJECTS STATES SUBJECTS STATES 

Agriculture... 888 15 History (state) ..... coss 23 
XYEebTA" ies oaae A aoe 3 Humane treatment of animals . 18 
Arithmetic >. e an 27 Importance of animals and birds 15 
IAT. aoa asa oe oboe oc 4 Manners ....20 esc 7 
Bible uv. cere One 12 Manual training ......-----°: 3 
Bookkeeping ...... 2 Metric system... enn 1 
Citizenship |... n 13 Moralser v: anm AT tea 12 
Civil government ..... ss 21 MEUSIOOS NET Ee oA Pee ae 7 
Constitution (federal) ....---- 35 Nature of alcoholic drinks .... 45 
Constitution (state) ..... 20 Patriotism... tn 15 
Consumers’ codperation and Personal hygiene ......-:-->> 13 

coóperative marketing ....-- 1 Physiology and hygiene .....- 41 
Cotton grading ........+--++> 1 Physical education ........ 30 
Declaration of Independence .. 5 Preservation of birds and game. 2 
Dictionary ..... m nt 1 Prevention of communicable 
Domestic science ..... e 5 disease .....ee ente 11 
DIAWIDE o a i 6091 ONERE 7 Reading A iaa E 28 
Elementary science .....-.--- 4 Safety sense ee ddnde 14 
English (composition and gram- Sanitation -.--«s nent tht 9 

BABE): cs. tlm ne oa ice ae BER 27 Social and ethical outcomes ... 18 
Fire prevention ........----> 17 Spanish ..... 6225-0288 1 
Rotestry -.t 2... 0) tert ES 2 Spelling d- Ake Seapine ERE vir 
Geography con da aaraa 28 A QUI) 6 
Government (U. S.) .... ---. 6 e E E eee ane 4 
Government (state) .... ---- 5 Writing 5e ee 27 
History (U: $) 229129 Total ee etse eee 667 


B. Activities Required in the Various States by Legislative Authority * 


ACTIVITIES NUMBER OF STATES 
American Indian. day A: dere repartee 1 
Arbor day .c. seth tie ARDOR IE e HM C 19 
Bird day... «ordo ncc aae RI, n oC ae 6 
Dental inspection. ... eed A A UE] 13 
Display of flag e eaa Un E 45 
Education week. 4152: 84b Ap ADM tne OORT, | 2 
Flag day «croi br HEUTE oda o AM DU 11 
Flag exercises... 5-5 se OE tiny orn RITU) 15 
Fire drill: |... EAE EODD UR 28 
Fire prevention day «t7 1 
Free school day... ae e e SO ESAE AMR EORR 1 
Good roads day -5 C ED QE te 1 
Labor day... «cB ae, Baek Beat iets eS” 2 
Medical inspection csa: -re e N s 39 
Memorial. day’). x5 2E SEHE ROLE (3L en ECT 10 
Patriotic songs: . 65:45. ;aeie MOREE FILS d ous 4 
Prominent: birthdays sos E rae Pho I Tee 26 
State^day 2b. SAAR Ple reor 1 
Temperance. day. «vun doe tens 16 
Thanksgiving day «2-29 DECIR O | 1 

"otal cosi ee gear Mee es 248 


* Summarized from Raymond Fletcher, The Rôle of the State in the Administration of Elementary 


ducation, unpublished Doctor's dissertation, University of Texas, 1 
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To the extent that instruction in elementary schools is closely associated 
with the content of textbooks, one must not overlook the controlling influ- 
ence of textbooks which represent the concepts of their authors regarding 
curriculum content. In states in which the local school district has complete 
autonomy in the selection of textbooks, books may be chosen that will give 
maximum assistance in implementing curriculum concepts projected by the 
local faculty. Such a degree of flexibility in the selection of teaching ma- 
terials does not exist in the 24 states in which a plan of state-wide adoption 
of basal texts is in vogue.*® The adoption periods range from one to nine 
years, with five years as the most commonly prescribed period; the five- 
year adoption period prevails in six states. Even though the state adopted 
list may permit multiple choices, the options for any one subject and 
grade usually do not exceed five. A local district, therefore, may choose one 
of the three or five titles on the list or a proportionate number of each 
of the titles on the state adopted list. Even that amount of freedom in 
choosing books is seldom adequate for a school in which the best of instruc- 
tional programs are in operation. State adoptions must thus be supplemented 
in numerous ways. 

The third important relationship between the local school and state 
policies pertains to state courses of study and curriculum policies estab- 
lished by state departments of education. In some places state courses of 
study are highly prescriptive, thus giving the local school system relatively 
little freedom in curriculum-planning. In recent years, however, the trend 
has been away from highly prescriptive controls by the state and toward 
greater local autonomy. State curriculum bulletins are “guides to teach- 
ing" or “guides to curriculum-planning." State department staff members 
function on a consultative rather than a directive or inspectional basis. The 
role of the state department is conceived in terms of leadership and guid- 
ance. This kind of policy at the state level definitely recognizes participa- 
tion in curriculum-planning by local school faculties as an essential feature 
of the in-service professional growth of teachers and administrators. It also 
creates a state climate in which local school systems are motivated to enlist 
their faculties in significant curriculum revision activities. 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN THE LOCAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Experience in curriculum revision programs during the past 30 years 
has given repeated emphasis to the importance of having the faculties 9 
local school systems assume major responsibility for determining school 
programs in the communities in which they teach. An important basis for 
this trend is the discovery that teachers can be genuinely intelligent about 


55 y, v. Roberts, Statutory Provisions for Textbook Selection and Adoption in the 
Forty-Eight States (Charleston, W. Va., State Education Association, 1942). 
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the what, why, and how of their work only if they have had a major 

art in developing the curricula. In order to encourage curriculum revision 
activity in local school systems, state departments of education are providing 
leadership through consultative services rather than directives and prescrip- 
tive courses of study. 

In considering the curriculum, local school authorities are confronted 
with three basic issues: (1) fundamental curriculum considerations, the 
technical aspects of which include the determination of the ultimate and 
immediate objectives of education, the experimental discovery of appro- 
priate child activities and other materials of instruction, and the discovery 
of the most effective modes of selecting and organizing the activities of the 
respective grades; (2) adapting the curricula to the current and changing 
requirements; (3) planning for future community needs. The extent to 
which the staff in a typical school system can participate in these three 
forms of curriculum work is problematical. The elaborate fundamental 
research which is necessary to provide the evidence on which the founda- 
tions of a public-school program are to be established is not within the 
province of most school systems. Because of the limited training of the staff, 
crowded teaching programs, and limited finances, such comprehensive, 
fundamental research must be left to the state or the largest of the cities and 
specialized research centers. Rather than have each local community dis- 
sipate its energies in basic curriculum investigation it would be far better 
to have local systems concentrate their efforts upon the effective applica- 
tion of the best that has been produced by the profession. In many school 
systems the quality of educational service can be improved tremendously 
if effective adaptation and application is made of the best practices in 
leading educational centers. After all, the basic curriculum for public 
elementary education is rather universal, and its objectives are not highly 
Specialized as one goes from city to city or from city to rural districts. 

The need for local school faculties to engage in curriculum-planning has 
been an important factor in shifting many supervisory activities into in- 
Service education enterprises centered in curriculum revision. Consequently 
Present-day staff education activities are utilizing a variety of improved 
Procedures whereby teachers and administrators can work democratically 
9n local school improvement programs. One study which included 94 city 
School systems of all sizes showed that 17 were using some type of summer 
Workshop; 21 released teachers at regular intervals for curriculum revision 
Work; 34 employed some teachers during the entire summer; 42 had some 
Provision for releasing teachers for textbook studies; 75 had some plan 
for releasing teachers for local demonstrations; 82 used outside con- 
Sultants, whereas a variety of other procedures were employed by smaller 
Proportions of the school systems.5* 

Cura SSociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Time and Funds for 
lum Development (Washington, N.E.A., 1951). 
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CURRICULUM AUTONOMY FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 


Although there is much in elementary-school programs which can be 
universal on a national, state, or local system-wide basis, uniformity should 
never be allowed to become so standardized as to interfere with essential 
curriculum adaptations which should be made by each individual school in 
terms of its own clientele. All that has been learned about adjusting school 
programs to community circumstances and needs and about adapting instruc- 
tion to individual differences of pupils would be lost if overemphasis were 
placed on uniformity. 

One school in a city might be located in a high socio-economic neighbor- 
hood wherein most children have attended nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens and have traveled a great deal. Another school in the same city 
might be located in a neighborhood in which most children come from 
non-English-speaking homes of low income families. It may be that in the 
former school parents crowd to have their children enter school at as 
early an age as possible, whereas in the latter school parents tend to delay 
school entrance until the lower limit of compulsory school attendance is 
reached. Not only should curricula in first and second grades be quite 
different in these two schools, but instruction throughout the grades should 
be adjusted to the differences in background and experiences which these 
two groups of pupils bring to school. 

Another contrast that vivifies the need for varying amounts of cur 
riculum autonomy for individual schools is the difference between urban 
and rural schools. In the urban school teaching units, the illustrations 
used, and the community resources used in teaching should draw heavily 
upon the experience backgrounds of the pupils and the community Ie 
sources accessible to the school. If the same principle is followed in 4 
rural school it would mean many differences between the content an 
activities used in the city and the rural school. It would not necessarily 
mean differences in educational philosophy, the objectives sought, or the 
basic orientation or design of the curriculum. It would simply mean that 
each school was making intelligent educational use of its setting and 
resources. 


LEADERSHIP IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
SCHOOL 


The fact that each individual school should have a degree of autonomy 
in curriculum matters places considerable responsibility upon the prin 
cipal and teachers in each school. In a certain sense the curriculum which 
actually functions in a school rests in the hands of the classroom teacher 
It is she who administers to children through her thought, word, and 
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action the educational theories and policies of the school system. Hence 
it is important that teachers be intelligent about the curriculum. There 
is urgent need in the preparation of teachers for types of training which 
will give them an intelligent understanding of the school curriculum and 
its functions. All too frequently in the past a prospective teacher was 
rarely if ever asked his theories about the curriculum. It was not expected 
that he should have any. The important question was whether he was 
competent to teach—the material to be taught being always taken for 
granted. The eternal efficacy of the traditional curriculum to achieve the 
unformulated goal of public education seemed to be taken for granted 
with a security that was beyond question. Such uninformed procedure on 
the part of the teacher can hardly be accepted in the future if it is agreed 
that modern education with its scientific technique, the use and proper 
interpretation of mental and achievement tests, and the recognition of indi- 
vidual differences demands in each classroom a highly trained professional 
worker. 

In addition to being in the most strategic position to interpret properly 
the curriculum to children, there are a number of important ways in which 
teachers can contribute to curriculum development. They may participate 
in the determination of the fundamental objectives of the curriculum as a 
whole and of its several departments. They may also assist in the selection 
of content, materials of instruction, and activities, as well as the discovery 
of the most effective modes of organizing materials and their experimental 
placement in the grades. As teachers have become more versatile in cur- 
ticulum work they have given invaluable assistance in the writing of course- 
of-study materials. Many school systems find that one of the greatest handi- 
Caps in the speedy progression of a program for curriculum revision is the 
dearth of teachers who can write and produce the necessary outlines and 
directions for general distribution. 

1 The principal, too, has a number of important relationships to the cur- 
Ticulum, its reorganization and administration. In most cities principals 
are requested to serve as members of committees working on curriculum 
problems. Although, as a matter of policy, principals may not be appointed 
as chairmen of the various committees, teachers look to them for leadership 
ànd constructive criticism. As a member of several or all of the committees 
the principal is in a strategic position to obtain a broad view of the entire 
Curriculum program, to coordinate the work of the various groups, and to 
keep his staff informed of the progress of the general curriculum-revision 
Program, 

In addition to and quite apart from his participation in the construction 
of curricula, the principal has important functions regarding the administra- 
tion of the curriculum. As a supervisor the principal is called upon to 
Šive needed assistance in putting a new course of study into operation. It 
îs he who must assume leadership in adapting the accepted curriculum to the 
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peculiar needs of the local unit of which he has charge and in selecting 
textbooks and instructional materials. Within his building teachers may be 
organized into small groups or committees for studying curriculum prob- 
lems which are peculiar to the locality, for developing those phases in 
which the general curriculum must be modified to meet conditions in the 
local unit, and for the selection of materials and their coordination with 
the changing curriculum. Frequently it is through this field of work that a 
principal can exert professional leadership which will bear unusual fruit 
in the professional growth of teachers. 

As an administrative and supervisory officer the principal is continuously 
responsible for the administration of the curriculum in his local school. 
The time schedule, the instructional program of teachers, the classifica- 
tion of children, in fact, all phases of school work must be organized and 
operated in accordance with the kind of curriculum (broadly conceived) 
which it is hoped will function in the school. Perhaps it is not presumptuous 
to say that it is within the power of the principal to control the kind of cur- 
riculum which it will be possible for teachers to provide for children in 
the classrooms. 
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General Features of 
Elementary-School Organization 


THEORETICALLY THE ORGANIZATION of a school is the administrative ex- 
pression of educational theory. Organization may be viewed as the structure 
or the framework within which teachers, pupils, supervisors, and others 
operate to carry on the activities of the school. Theoretically this structure 
should vary according to the differences in educational theory underlying 
the objectives, curriculum, and method. One might reasonably assume that 
the organization or framework within which teachers and pupils operate 
would be different in a school accepting the organismic view of learning, 
the child development view of the curriculum, and the experimental philos- 
ophy of education than it would be in a school professing rather singular 
reliance upon the stimulus-response theory of learning, the subject-matter 
view of the curriculum, and idealism as a guiding philosophy. The func- 
tion of organization is to set the stage and to facilitate the application in the 
classroom of the kind of education one desires for children and the method 
whereby children may get it. 

In theory one may accept the statements in the preceding paragraph. 
As one studies current practice one becomes aware that the spirit may be 
willing but the flesh is weak. There are many obstacles which hinder school 
people in achieving perfect harmony between the accepted educational 
theory and the organization of the school. One may be convinced of the 
Continuous nature of child growth and development, but the school has 
Not yet achieved an organization which permits continuous pupil progress 
because teachers may not have had the time or opportunity to acquire 
Competence in handling the teaching process essential for continuous pupil 
Progress; instructional supplies may be inadequate, or classes too large. 
Conventionalism acquired through long years of usage may be slow in 
dissolving, or certain dominant personalities may adhere to educational 
viewpoints which are not in harmony with the viewpoints held by a majority 
of the teachers. It is because of these or other possible reasons that the 
typical elementary school at a given time presents such a curious mixture 
of educational theories and organizational features. Frequently this curious 
d of theories and practices contains many actual contradictions. In- 
Consistencies between educational theory and organizational practices are 
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not necessarily to be deplored, unless the conflicts are serious or the leaders 
in the school are totally unaware of them. To the extent that democratic 
procedures are used to effect reorganization, one may anticipate that every 
school will continuously evidence certain organizational maladjustments. 
The changing inconsistencies may characterize transitional stages in an ever- 
improving program. 


ORGANIZATION DEFINED 


Words in the English language are apt to have so many different mean- 
ings and shades of meaning that communication becomes difficult unless 
terms are clearly defined at the outset. So it is with the word organization. 
If you ask the typical elementary-school principal or superintendent to 
tell you about the organization of his elementary school, he usually gives 
one or both of two answers. He will say: “Oh, we have a six-year ele- 
mentary school” (or a seven-year or eight-year school, as the case may 
be); or “We have a platoon organization”; or “We have a departmentalized 
set-up.” Although each of these answers correctly identifies an element 
of organization, no one of the answers gives an adequate concept of organi- 
zation as applied to an elementary school. Any one of the answers reveals 
a very restricted concept of organization and implies that organization is 
a singular thing. Actually, the concept of organization as applied to an 
elementary school is a multiple or many-phased idea, as will be explained 
later. 

The dictionary definition of organization which is applicable here reads 
as follows: “an organized structure, body, or being," “the mode in which 
something is organized,” or “systematic arrangement for a definite purpose.” 
When applied to schools, organization means structure or framework of 
arrangement, a state or manner of being. It is something which exists, eve? 
though it may be of an intangible nature. In Chapter 3 the design or organ 
zation of the curriculum was defined as the way in which the components 
of the curriculum are arranged for teaching purposes. Diagrams were used 
to portray the arrangement of the subject-taught-in-isolation, the correlated, 
and the broad fields types of curriculum design. 

The meaning of organization can be envisioned rather clearly if one 
thinks of a building. The blueprints for a home will show whether the build- 
ing has one or more stories. It will show the over-all outside dimensions. 
It will show the number, size, and arrangement of rooms. The blueprint 
will show the kinds of provisions that have been made for meal preparation, 
serving, and eating, provisions for sleeping, and so forth. Height of cel- 
ings, location of doors and windows, and accessibility to garage and gaf- 
den will be indicated. In other words, the blueprint reveals the organization; 
the basic framework of the house. If a home built according to a given 
blueprint is visited, the organization of the house can be seen in the 
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actual structure. In similar fashion the blueprints for an elementary school 
show the organization of the physical plant in which schooling is to take 
place. A visit to an actual school will reveal the broad framework, the 
arrangement of space for school purposes. We may call this the organization 
of the school plant. 

Another illustration of organization is the plan used for the administration 
of basal textbooks. Most schools have a bookroom or at least some place 
in which textbooks are stored during the summer months. The way the 
books are arranged in the bookroom, the procedures used in checking them 
in and out, and the method of accounting for books are all elements of the 
scheme used for the administration of textbooks. It represents the school’s 
organization for the management and use of textbooks. 

Thus we can return to the original definition of organization. It means 
structure, framework, or arrangement. It is the general plan for operation, 
the over-all scheme in terms of which certain activities will be carried 
forward. 


THE ROLE OF ORGANIZATION 


There are some folks who decry the existence of organization. To them 
the term itself and all ideas associated with it are obnoxious. They feel 
that organization is a curse that interferes with effective and flexible execu- 
tion of the educational program. There are others who are not quite so 
violent in their criticism of organization but who feel that organization 
frequently is a hindrance rather than a help. No doubt everyone who reads 
these pages could give some examples of how organization has impeded 
a given enterprise. The difficulty, however, lies, not in organization per se, 
but in the nature of the organization. Inadequate conceptions of the role 
of organization and of the nature and function of organization are usually to 
blame. 

Organization is absolutely necessary (in fact, inescapable) if an enter- 
Prise is to proceed in an efficient and successful manner. One can hardly 
envision a teacher meeting a class of 30 or more pupils without some 
rather definite plans as to how she will work with pupils and how the day 
is to be used. Neither can one imagine the faculty of a whole school 
Undertaking their duties in a school devoid of organization. Chaos would 
Inevitably prevail. Consequently, we should not shun organization. Instead, 
we should study organization and understand the ways in which organiza- 
tion can be made the servant of the educational task. It follows, therefore, 
that the first important point about the role of organization is that organiza- 
tion is essential to effective operation. 

Organization has a creative aspect in that it creates the structure, the 
environmental framework within which activities may take place. Until there 
'S some kind of organization it is difficult to get started or to carry on. This 
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point can be illustrated by referring to the examples in the preceding sec- 
tion. Until the basic structure of a home has been completed it is difficult 
or impossible to engage in the activities of family living. Until the basic 
features of a school plant have been brought into being it is difficult to con- 
duct a school. Similar comments could be made about the use of textbooks, 
instructional supplies, classification of pupils, curriculum design, as well as 
many other elements of organization. The first function of organization, 
therefore, is to structure the setting for the operation of each phase of school 
work. 

The second important role of organization is to create the kind of frame- 
work which will facilitate and make possible the kind of educational pro- 
gram that is desired. This second function is really a corollary of the first 
because the type of framework is usually an automatic accompaniment of 
the initial creation of organization. For example, as curriculum design is 
decided upon, the type of design to be used is an original aspect of the de- 
signing process. Some form of organization of the curriculum is imperative, 
but the kind of curriculum design that is developed will determine in 
large measure the kind of teaching that will ensue. If one expects teachers 
to engage in rich, broadly integrated teaching through experience units, 
one must develop a curriculum design that will permit that kind of work 
with pupils. If one wants the school to give major attention to mental 
hygiene, social and emotional adjustment, and character and personality 
development, one must have an organization for grouping of pupils that 
will make possible such emphases. If one wants the school curriculum to 
include lunchroom and dramatic activities, the design of the school build- 
ing must include lunchroom facilities and an auditorium. If library services 
are to provide generous enrichment of classroom teaching, one must have 
an organization for library service that will permit this objective. In other 
words, the type of organization that is designed will determine in large 
measure what kinds of things can happen in a school program. Another 
way of saying it is that organization creates the kinds of structured settings 
which will give maximum opportunity for each phase of school life to 
occur in the desired fashion at the highest quality level. Unless organization 
renders this kind of service, it actually interferes with the operation of a good 
school program. 

A third aspect of organization about which our thinking should be 
clear consists of the restrictive effects which it has on school activities. A 
classroom that is 22’ x 30’ and contains 30 or more pupils cannot be eX 
pected to accommodate certain activities which could take place conveniently 
in a 28' x 36' classroom. Science, library, hobby, and construction centers 
are feasible in the larger classroom but difficult, if not impossible, in the 
smaller one. The design of the classroom thus has a restrictive influence 
upon teaching. A subjects-taught-in-isolation type of curriculum creates 
many controls and restrictive influences over the character and quality of 
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teaching, the use of basal texts, the demand for services from the library, 
and the motivation which pupils find in the instructional program. The 
organization for instruction determines the degree of departmentalization, 
if any, that prevails, and this in turn influences the extent of curriculum 
integration that is possible and the extent to which each teacher has a 
chance to know well all the pupils she teaches. The restrictive effect of 
organization is frequently overlooked and, as a result, school programs and 
the people working therein are expected to produce results which are im- 
possible under the existing organization. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Thinking with reference to the organization of a school is sometimes com- 
plicated by the fact that the terms organization and administration are fre- 
quently used in one breath as if they constituted an inseparable phrase. 
No criticism of the “joined-together” use of these terms is intended; the 
duties and activities of organizing and administering are so closely related 
that at times it seems difficult, if not useless, to try to separate the meaning 
of these two terms, especially when the responsibilities for organizing and 
administering fall to the same person. No doubt there is no special merit 
ina highly technical differentiation between organization and administration. 
Some elementary consideration may be of value, however, in clarifying 
one’s thinking about the organization of elementary schools. 

Organization as such has been defined and illustrated in the preceding 
sections. Administration is the act or process of administering. One of the 
activities of administration is the planning, and the bringing into existence, 
of an organization or a machinery whereby the work may proceed. Admin- 
istration has many other duties besides that of planning and establishing 
Organizational set-ups for conducting the enterprise. School budgets must 
be prepared and revenues secured, expended, and accounted for; school 
Sites must be selected and buildings planned, constructed, and operated; 
teachers and other employees must be selected, paid, promoted, and re- 
tired; the school census must be taken and children's attendance at school 
secured, recorded, and reported, and so on to a long list of administrative 
responsibilities. In order to expedite administrative responsibilities in many 
of these areas, various organizations or forms of organization are created. 

The broad interrelated field commonly called “organization and adminis- 
tration” may thus be thought of as consisting of three parts. Organization 
as Such is a structure or plan, the creation of which is a function of admin- 
istration, In order that an organization may operate in accordance with 
accepted theory and the basic principles inherent in the underlying philos- 
ophy, it is usually necessary to develop and to apply certain administrative 
Or educational policies. These policies become guiding principles or opera- 
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tional guideposts to those who endeavor to function within the organiza- 
tion. The techniques or procedures employed in operating the organization 
in accordance with established policies constitute administration. 

An example may help to clarify these relationships. Suppose community 
circumstances are such that the board of education finds it desirable to 
establish a policy which states that all pupils who do not go home for the 
noon meal must eat their lunches at school (i.e., on the school grounds 
and not in neighborhood public restaurants), that the school shall make 
available a complete noon meal for all pupils who do not wish to carry 
their own lunches and who do not go home for the noon meal, and that 
the school-lunch program shall be self-supporting. These decisions by the 
board of education represent basic community policy and set into motion 
all of the relationships between organization and administration. As soon 
as the school board decision is made, the administrator must get busy and 
create within each school, by remodeling or additional construction, an or- 
ganization of the school plant which will provide facilities for preparing, 
serving, and eating meals. This phase of it could be called school plant 
designing and illustrates the role of administration in creating organization. 

But there are still other elements of organization to be brought into 
being. There must be an organization of personnel to operate the ]unch- 
room. Perhaps a system-wide lunchroom manager is needed. The lunch- 
room in each school will need a head dietician or cook and a number of 
helpers. How much staff, their qualifications, their daily period of service, 
and their respective duties must be determined. Within each school a plan 
must be devised for having children pay for the lunches they buy. Shall 
the collections be made in each classroom or at the end of the serving 
counter in the lunchroom? Each building must also have a schedule in 
accordance with which the different classes come to the lunchroom. There 
are thus minor organizational patterns within the larger organization for 
school-lunch programs. 

Administrative policies are evident at many points in the preceding narra- 
tive. Among them are these: (a) each school shall provide a complete 
noon meal for those who do not wish to carry their own lunches; (b) each 
school lunchroom shall have an adequate staff; and (c) the lunchrooms 
shall be self-supporting. Then in each building certain additional items r€- 
quire policy. Some of them are: 

1. Payment for the meals shall be collected at the end of the serving 
counter. 

2. Children from indigent homes shall be given appropriate tasks 
whereby they can earn their meals. 

3. If a staggered lunch schedule must be maintained, children from 
primary grades shall come for their lunches before the older children are 
scheduled. 


) 
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4. Children who carry their own lunches shall gather in one or more 
designated rooms during the lunch period. This is not the best policy 
but is used here to make the illustration more vivid. 

5. Each classroom in which children who have brought their own 
lunches eat shall be supervised by a teacher. 

6. Teachers not assigned to classroom supervision during the lunch 
period shall eat with their classes. 

7. Inthe lunchroom children and teacher shall be seated in class groups. 

In a given school these several matters of policy might be decided differ- 
ently from the examples given. The examples are intended merely to serve 
as illustrations of administrative policies. After policy items have been 
determined, the staff of the school must develop procedures for putting 
policy into operation. How shall we identify the pupils who need to earn 
their lunches? What kinds of tasks may they be given? What shall be 
the details of the schedule under which the different classes come to the 
lunchroom? How can we operate a rotation plan so that each teacher will 
have her turn at supervising the classrooms in which some of the children 
will be eating the lunches brought from home? How can we keep children 
from losing their lunch money during the forenoon? How can we provide 
supervision during the lunch period for classes whose teachers cannot 
accompany them because of other assignments? All of these problems re- 
quire carefully developed procedures in order that basic policies may be 
carried out within the framework of organization. 

The preceding narrative illustrates the interwoven and interdependent 
relationships between organization and administration as well as the three 
parts of the administrative and organizational problem. Basic policies 
create the need for organization and, at the same time, identify some of 
the essential elements which organization should have. One of the func- 
tions of administration is to create organization, as well as the basic policies 
which shall govern the operation of a given enterprise. Agreed-upon policies 
and organizational features require appropriate procedures for their im- 
plementation. Administration must develop the procedures and then see 
to it that the whole activity moves forward smoothly in accordance with 
the plans that have been established. Administration must also be engaged 
in continuous evaluation and revision so that continuing improvement in 
Organization, policies, and procedures may result. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


Another angle from which organization should be examined is its pur- 
Pose and operational locus. The usual diagrams of organization found in 
books on school administration represent “organization for administration 
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and supervision.” Such terms as “line organization,” “line and staff,” “dual,” 
“coordinate,” and “cooperative” are familiar. In essence these diagrams 
show the flow and allocation of authority and responsibility. The “line” 
aspect of the diagrams show the flow of authority from the board of 
education to the superintendent of schools, from him to the principals, and 
from them to teachers and pupils. Staff locations indicate groups of per- 
sonnel who have specific system-wide services to perform but usually have 
only an advisory relationship to the decision-making activities. Staff persons 
have definite tasks and responsibilities, but these duties are largely in the 
nature of “service rendering” to the groups and individuals who are located 
in the line relationships. 

The typical diagrams of organization are schematic portrayals of the 
way in which the school staff has been grouped in order that all of the jobs 
associated with the operation of a school program get performed properly. 
The diagrams show the operational locus (in given schools, in the central 
office, and so forth) of each group, the kinds of duties assigned to each, 
and their place in the decision-making sequence. The diagrams of organiza- 
tion, therefore, represent graphic schematics of the arrangement of the 
school staff for the purpose of operating the school program. 

The latter interpretation of the customary diagrams of organization has 
been detailed vividly by Pittenger in his recent book on Local Public School 
Administration.’ He discusses the idea in terms of “organization of local 
school-district personnel.” Several forms of the traditional organization are 
described. Figure 5 reproduces his portrayal of a simple line and staff plan 
of organization. Figure 6 shows one of his functional groupings which in- 
corporates modern concepts of democracy in administration and super- 
vision. 

Organization for administration and supervision, or organization for opet- 
ating the school program is an essential aspect of the broad sphere of organi- 
zation. It might even be thought of as the first level or the initial place at 
which organization must take place. However, this is not the only zone in 
which organization finds its place in elementary education. There are at least 
two other zones within which organization reveals its place in elementary 
schools. One of these areas involves gross features of organization, such 
as length of school year, length of the period of elementary education, and 
so forth. The second additional area pertains to the facets of internal 
organization within a given school. The examples used in the two preced- 
ing sections of this chapter are illustrative of the facets of internal organiza- 
tion. Both of these additional zones are discussed in greater detail in the 
paragraphs which follow. 


1 Benjamin F. Pittenger, Local Public School Administration (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951). MED LEY 
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GROSS FEATURES OF ORGANIZATION 


Some aspects of organization are so remote from the individual school 
that they are easily overlooked. In the United States the education func- 
tion is left to the states. Each state, through its constitution and legislative 
acts, has assumed the responsibility for education; therefore it is, in a very 
real sense, the basic organization for education in this country. To dis- 
charge the education function each of the states has created local school 
districts and has bequeathed to them certain duties and responsibilities. The 
local districts, however, are serving merely as agents of the state. 

The local district, with its geographical size and shape, its population, its 
topography and resources, and certain other features, constitutes a second 
feature of organization. The number, size, and shape of school districts is 
constantly changing. The characteristics of the local district have a great 
deal to do with the organization of the local school. Some districts are very 
small (District No. 3, Nevada County, Arkansas, is less than a square mile), 
whereas others are very large (San Juan County, Utah, is one school district 
and includes nearly 8,000 square miles). The shape of the district also has 
a great deal to do with the kind of organization a school may have. Some 
districts have a regular and compact shape, whereas others, when out- 
lined on a map, look like the most intricate pieces of a puzzle. Density of 
population has similar bearing on the organization of a local school. A 
school district may have plenty of area, boundary lines that coincide closely 
with community boundaries, and roads, but the population may be so 
sparse that several small schools must be maintained at distant points in 
the district. In some states township high-school districts are superimposed 
upon a number of elementary-school districts with more or less legally 
fixed boundaries as to the grades to be taught in each type of district. 
All of these factors pertaining to the organization of the local school dis- 
trict affect the organization of a given school, or, in other words, constitute 
an organizational feature of a local school. 

Another feature of organization consists of the age range of children 
or the number of grades to be taught in a given school. If only three age 
groups are to be taught, the organization may be quite different than it 
would be if nine grades were to be accommodated. The number of children 
and their age distribution are closely allied factors. Length of the school 
year, length of the school day, the extent of system-wide controls to which 
each school in the district must conform, and the degree of autonomy 3€ 
corded the individual school are other factors which influence organization. 

In some schools or school systems unique plans for elementary education 
have been developed or some feature is given prominence in the school's 
organization. Table 4 in Chapter 1 listed the better known earlier innova- 
tions in elementary-school organization. Most of these innovations, such as 
the Batavia, Pueblo, Cambridge, North Denver, and Santa Barbara con- 
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centric plans, disappeared as their sponsors left the scene or as their essen- 
tial elements became incorporated into the more typical practices." Some 
of the more recent departures are still to be found in the communities in 
which they were originally developed or in others in which the idea was 
adopted. The more prominent of the latter group are discussed below. 


THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


In an endeavor to devise a plan of organization in which a program of 
studies and instructional procedures in keeping with the nature of the child 
could be carried out effectively, Superintendent William A. Wirt introduced 
in Bluffton, Indiana, in 1900, what has been known as the work-study-play 
or platoon school. The traditional elementary school with its emphasis on 
subject-matter knowledges had been deemed inadequate for training children 
for responsible citizenship in a complex social order. To give expression 
to a growing social philosophy of education and to provide a school in 
which children could really be concerned with the “business of living” in- 
stead of continued emphasis on deferred values (needs of adult life) and in 
which three major aspects of child life—work, study, and play—could 
be given proportionate emphasis, it was deemed necessary to make radical 
Modifications in the organization of the school. “It might truthfully be said 
that John Dewey furnished the educational philosophy upon which William 
Wirt built the first platoon school and from which the platoon-school 
philosophy of to-day has developed." * A general definition of the platoon 
school would characterize it as a plan of organization which provides for 
the division of the pupils of the school into two groups, called platoons, 
and which provides a schedule of classes arranged so that one platoon is 
studying the fundamental subjects in home rooms while the other platoon 
is engaged with activity subjects in special rooms. In this way the "dupli- 
cate” feature of the platoon school brings about economies in the use of the 
school plant.* A secondary purpose of the platoon school is to provide an 


: Henry J. Otto, "Historical Sketches of Administration Innovations," Educational 
dministration and Supervision, Vol. XX (March, 1934), pp. 161-172. 

* R. D. Case, The Platoon School in America (Stanford University, Cal., Stanford 
University Press, 1931), p. 3. D 

_ * The fundamental object of the platoon organization is to provide an administra- 
tive device by which all of the subjects in the present-day curriculum may receive 
proper emphasis, and may be presented under conditions that best make for the 
alization of the social aims of education. | 
, ,9 One who believes in a democracy, the aim of education is to enable each 
the dual to develop to the fullest extent his individual powers while doing those 

ings which are beneficial to society as a whole. Progressive educational thinkers are 
‘coming daily more convinced that the big, impelling motive in education is the 
Social motive, All of our schools, elementary, intermediate, secondary, and collegiate, 
fer In the future strive to realize more fully the seven great social aims of educa- 
Sehi The platoon school does this in a marked degree. C. L. Spain, The Platoon 

?ol (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924), p. 48. 
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organization through which the most effective use of the school plant may be 
made. 

The sponsors of the work-study-play schools maintain that through the 
platoon type of organization it is possible to provide specifically for different 
groups of activities, each group contributing definitely to one or more 
of the general aims of education. The school program for each group 
of children is arranged in such a way that one-half of the time is devoted 
to what are called the fundamentals, while the other half of the day is 
given over to special subjects and activities. The fundamentals, usually 
consisting of reading, arithmetic, writing, spelling, language, history, and 
geography, are taught in home rooms. Specially equipped facilities are 
commonly provided for such subjects as art, music, physical education, 
auditorium, library, nature study, home economics, and manual arts. 

The so-called “tool subjects” or “fundamentals” are taught in the home 
room, which is considered the regular school home of the pupil and is a 
place in which a student is under the direction and tutelage of one teacher 
for nearly half of each school day. Through this arrangement the home- 
room teacher may become somewhat of a specialist in teaching the aca- 
demic subjects. The fact that she teaches several of the basic subjects to 
the same group of pupils ought to enable her to integrate this work for the 
pupil and to become more thoroughly familiar with the needs of individual 
pupils. Attention has already been called to the fact that one-half of the 
time is devoted to the work in the home room. 

The reader will recognize that no hard and fast lines can be drawn 
between the subjects or activities provided and the particular aims of educa- 
tion toward which they contribute, yet there are perhaps some activities 
which contribute more toward certain objectives than to others. Contribu- 
tions toward the “worthy-use-of-leisure” objective are sought particularly 
through such special subjects as art, music, literature, and library. Each 
of these is usually taught by special teachers in carefully equipped rooms. 

The health program encompasses a variety of activities. Adequate gym 
nasiums and spacious outdoor playgrounds with regularly scheduled gy™ 
nasium periods constitute essential features of a platoon-school organiza- 
tion. In addition to this, play periods and systematic health instruction are 
provided. In most schools an endeavor is made to have the health-service 
department, through its clinic, medical, dental, and nursing service, COOP’ 
erate closely with the other health-education activities of the school. 

Outcomes in the field of civic-social-moral responsibility are sought pat 
ticularly through instruction in the social studies and the auditorium. T E 
latter assumes an important place in platoon schools and is one of their 
distinguishing features. The auditorium is recognized as the socializing, 
integrating, and correlating unit in the school. The social motive is Pt 
dominant in all the activities carried on therein. Through the programs 
and projects which are developed during the auditorium periods it 1 
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hoped that all of the child’s school experiences will be integrated in a 
fashion not readily attainable through other methods. Endeavors are made 
to have the work from all the other departments of the school contribute 
toward the unifying experiences of the auditorium. Although the distinctive 
contributions of the auditorium work have not been isolated and deter- 
mined, it is believed that as research and progress in this field continue, the 
auditorium will become a more important aspect of school programs than 
it now is. Among the ways in which contributions toward the civic-social 
aims are sought should also be mentioned the longer school day and the 
directed playground work on Saturdays, which are found in some platoon 
schools located in centers where it seems desirable to extend the school’s 
influence over pupils during out-of-school hours. The longer school day 
and the Saturday playground direction are not essential features of platoon 
organization. 

One of the features of platoon organization not so commonly found in 
other types of organization is teaching on the departmental plan. A report 
from 901 platoon schools in 154 cities showed that in 76.9 per cent of the 
schools all grades were platooned; 23.1 per cent of the schools left out 
the first grade; 18.9 per cent left out the first and second grades; while 
10.3 per cent did not include the first three grades in the departmental 
organization.’ The kindergarten, as a rule, is not a part of the platoon 
schedule, although housed in the same building. 

The reader may have inferred from certain statements made above that 
the platoon organization, to be complete, requires a school plant peculiarly 
adapted to its program. The platoon type of organization is very flexible 
so that it can be adapted to many different kinds of situations. Its flexibility 
Is manifest by the fact that hardly a single city has adopted the work-study- 
Play program exactly as it has been developed at Gary; it can hardly be said 
that there is a standard plan of organization to which most platoon schools 
tty to conform. About 70 per cent of the platoon schools in the country 
to-day are housed in old buildings, some of which have been altered 
to accommodate better the new organization, while others are being used 
without remodeling. Although new buildings are not essential, it is desir- 
able to have a school plant in which are found the facilities deemed neces- 
sary for carrying out the activities of a broader curriculum which this 
type of organization makes possible. Among the essential plant features are 
the auditorium, the gymnasium, spacious outdoor grounds on which a 
Variety of group activities and games may be conducted, the library, and 
Specially designed and equipped rooms for the special subjects. 

? One might anticipate that any administrative plan which requires a high 
ee of organization through the division of pupils of each grade into 
WO platoons, the scheduling of classes for the special and the home-room 


Š Case, op, it 
* Ibid, "eg p p. 5L. 
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subjects, the combination of age and grade groups for auditorium and 
gymnasium work, and the large amount of pupil traffic from one class to 
another, would set up so much administrative machinery that the indi- 
vidual pupil would be lost sight of in the machine-like routine. Although no 
objective data are available as to the extent to which the individual 
needs of pupils are provided for in platoon schools as compared to non- 
platoon schools, the platoon organization as such does not preclude the rec- 
ognition of individual differences of pupils. Some sponsors maintain that the 
platoon type of organization is uniquely adapted to make possible the recog- 
nition of individual difference. Administrative devices for this purpose 
which have been incorporated as a part of some platoon schools are ability 
grouping, subject promotion, special-help classes on Saturdays, summer 
make-up classes, and permitting pupils to be excused from play periods 
or classes in which they are doing work above the average so additional time 
may be spent on difficult subjects. In some schools, particularly those in 
Detroit, a large amount of individualization similar to the Winnetka tech- 
nique is carried on. 

Like many innovations, the platoon school has been subjected to critical 
analysis in a variety of ways. One objection frequently raised is that so 
much time is spent on other activities that training in the fundamental 
knowledges and skills is neglected. Data which have been gathered show 
that as much time is spent on fundamentals in platoon as in other schools." 
Such studies as have been made to evaluate the platoon schools indicate 
that pupils trained under the work-study-play regime do about as well in 
subject-matter achievements as pupils in non-platoon schools. These 
achievements are obtained in spite of the fact that the platoon type of organ- 
ization makes possible economies in teachers’ salaries as well as in build- 
ing costs. 

Another objection which is commonly voiced is the lack of integrated 
educational experience for the pupil resulting from departmental teaching. 
The implications of this factor will be discussed more fully in a subsequent 
chapter in which programs for instruction are analysed. It seems unfortu- 
nate that the endeavors which have so far been made to evaluate the platoon 
plan have failed to gather objective evidence upon those features which 
are held to be the distinct contributions of the work-study-play type of 
organization. Perhaps this lack of data is accounted for by the fact that 
objective measurements in these fields have been difficult to obtain. 

In the absence of critical and complete evaluations and in the face of 
the retarding influence of tradition and criticisms, the platoon type ° 

7 Spain, op. cit., p. 168. 

8 Ibid., Ch. IV; S. A. Courtis, The Gary Public Schools: Measurement of Classroom 
Products (New York, General Education Board, 1919); H. P. Shepherd, “Some 
Platoon School Results,” Platoon School, Vol. 4 (February, 1931), pp. 176-180: 


F. C. Ayer, Studies in Administrative Research, Department of Research, Seattle 
Public Schools, Bulletin No. 1 (June 1, 1924), pp. 49-93. 
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organization has received favorable recognition in this country. Starting 
more or less as a novelty in one school in Gary, Indiana, in 1908 (the 
platoon school which Superintendent Wirt organized in Bluffton in 1900 
was changed back to the traditional plan when Wirt left that city to go to 
Gary), the plan was gradually adopted, although in many modified forms, 
by other cities in forty-one states.° In 1948 only 8 per cent of 1598 school 
systems from which reports were received reported that one or more of their 
schools was operated on the platoon plan. The percentage of school systems 
having one or more platoon schools ranged from 31 in cities of over 
100,000 population to 4 in cities of 2500 to 4999 population. Fifty-five 
per cent of those who had platoon schools said that they were "on the 
way out.” 1° 


THE WINNETKA AND MCDADE PLANS 


The most thoroughgoing attempt to break the class lockstep procedure 
which has characterized the graded elementary school! since its general 
adoption ** was initiated by Frederic L. Burk in the training school of the 
San Francisco State Teachers College in 1913.** Burk’s plan of individual 
instruction was not introduced into public schools, however, until nearly a 
decade after its inception at the California normal school. Although certain 
features of the program have been adopted by school systems in various 
parts of the country,** the most intensive development of its possibilities 
as a plan of public-school organization and procedure has taken place 
in the elementary schools of Winnetka, Illinois, under the direction of 
Superintendent Carleton W. Washburne ?* and in a number of elementary 


° Case, op. cit., p. 26. In a more recent article in The Platoon School, Vol. 7 (Feb- 
Tuary, 1933), R. D. Case reports that the number of cities using the platoon system 
Was two and one-half times as large as the number using the plan in 1929. 

10 "Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948," Research Bulletin, N.E.A., 
Vol. 27, No. 1 (February, 1949), pp. 17-18. 

11 E. E. White, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Ohio, "Several Prob- 
lems in Graded School Management," Addresses and Proceedings of the N.E.A. 
(1874), p. 254. 

1899) | J. Shearer, The Grading of Schools (New York, H. P. Smith Publishing Co., 
np. 2] 

** Several monographs and bulletins describing the individual instruction technique 
and materials from kindergarten through Grade 8 were published by Dr. Burk (de- 
Ceased, 1924) and his associates between 1913 and 1916, but a ruling by the California 
Bat attorney general prohibited further publication by the normal school. This placed 
à distinct handicap upon the development of the individual technique at the Teachers 
College. It remained for some of Burk's associates, particularly Dr. Carleton W. Wash- 

urne at Winnetka, Illinois, to develop the method and apply it to public school 
Situations, i 

,. ^ U. S. Bureau of Education, “Cities Reporting the Use of Homogeneous Group- 
ing and of the Winnetka Technique and the Dalton Plan," City School Leaflet No. 22 
(December, 1926). 

m The work at Winnetka was begun soon after Dr. Washburne was elected super- 
: endent of schools in May, 1919. The individual technique was well under way dur- 
Ng the 1920-1921 school year. 
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schools in Chicago under the direction of former Assistant Superintendent 
James E. McDade. 

The individual-instruction, or Winnetka technique, as it is better known, 
has as its primary objective the adaptation of instruction to the abilities of 
pupils. It is primarily a method of curriculum organization, but to make it 
possible to put the theories regarding the curriculum into operation, it was 
necessary to devise an organization through which those theories could be 
given expression. Specially prepared instructional materials,'^ classroom 
teaching procedures, and the organization of the school are properly ad- 
justed to enable those in charge of the school and its instruction to apply 
in practice the theories of education which underlie the program. Schools 
organized on this plan are excellent illustrations of how organization and 
administrative procedures may be shaped to facilitate the expression of an 
educational philosophy which is deemed basic to educational practice. 
There may not be general agreement with the soundness of the philosophy 
which underlies the Winnetka technique, but that does not vitiate the 
above statement regarding the fundamental function of school organiza- 
tion. 

The curriculum in the Winnetka schools is divided into two parts: “the 
common essentials” and “the group and creative activities.” ^* The former 
consists of those knowledges and skills which presumably everyone needs 
to master. Washburne and his associates state + that the assumption under- 
lying the work in the fundamentals is that every child, irrespective of edu- 
cational or vocational destination, 


-.. needs to know certain elements in arithmetic, needs to be able to read with 
certain speed and comprehension, needs to spell certain common words, needs 
to know something about those persons, places, and events to which reference 
is constantly made. Since every child needs these things, and since every child 
differs from others in his ability to grasp them, the time and the amount 0 
practice to fit each child’s needs must be varied. Under the old regime, in the 
effort to give different children the same subject matter in the same length of 
time, the quality of the children’s work, the degree of their mastery, varied from 
poor to excellent, as attested by their report cards, But under the Winnetka 
technique of individual education, instead of quality varying, time varies: a 
child may take as much time as he needs to master a unit of work, but master 
it he must. The common essentials, by definition, are those knowledges an 
skills needed by everyone; to allow many children, therefore, to pass through 
school with hazy and inadequate grasp of them, as one must under the clas 
lock-step scheme, is to fail in one of the functions of the school.* 

* « , "" J 1 P „fourth 
Yearbook of AA puis O ASHIS a bee iL, ee in the Twenty: four 

16 Many of the individual-instruction materials prepared by Washburne and his 
staff are published by Rand McNally and Company and by the World Book Com: 
pany Those prepared by McDade and his staff are published by the Plymouth Press, 

icago. 

17 C. W. Washburne, Mabel Vogel, and W. S. Gray, A Survey of the Winnetka 


Public Schools (Bloomington, Ill., Public School Publishing Co., 1926), p. 15. 
18 [bid., pp. 16-17. 
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Progress in the common essentials is strictly individual. Each child progresses 
through each unit of work at his own rate. He stays on one phase of the work 
until he masters it and then goes on to the next. The time required by the child 
to finish each particular unit of any of the common essentials varies greatly. 
The units of work are distinctly units of achievements, not units of time... . 
The general technique by which this individual progress is brought about con- 
sists of (a) breaking up the common essentials curriculum into very definite 
units of achievements; (b) using complete diagnostic tests to determine whether 
a child has mastered each of these units, and if not, just where his difficulties 
lie; and (c) the full use of self-instructive, self-corrective practice materials. 

Except in speed in arithmetic, the standards of achievement are the same for 
all children. When a child has reached standard, he moves on to the next unit 
of work. There are, of course, reviews and a child must reach standard 
repeatedly.... The units of achievement are called “goals.” These goals are 
specific. Instead of saying, for example, that a child must learn Column Addi- 
tion during third grade, the Winnetka schools say that the child must be able, 
before leaving third grade arithmetic, to add columns three digits wide and four 
digits high at the rate of three in three minutes with one hundred percent 
accuracy. An effort has been made to define each goal in each of the common 
essentials with equal definiteness. 

These goals are printed in abbreviated form on a large card supplied for each 
Child. As a child progresses from one goal to the next, the date of completing 
each goal is recorded by the teacher on this goal card. At the end of six weeks 
the child connects the last recorded dates of all subjects with a red line. Thus 
his progress by subjects and as a whole is graphically shown from one six-weeks 
Period to the next. On the back of the goal card the child's group-spirit, orderli- 
Dess, initiative, etc., are indicated by check marks after appropriate descriptive 
Paragraphs. This goal card, with full explanation of the various goals, is sent to 
parents in lieu of the ordinary report card. 


y The second part of the curriculum, the “group and creative activities,” 
includes the development of appreciation of literature, music, and art; play- 
ground activities; assemblies; handwork of various kinds; projects which are 
an end in themselves rather than a means to the mastery of subject matter; 
discussions (again not for the purpose of learning common essential facts) ; 
and much of the color material and background of history and geography. 
The assumption is that these are the fields in which the results achieved 
by children may legitimately differ. There is no common skill or knowledge 
fo be mastered. These activities are included because it is the school's 
Iob to provide opportunities for self-expression and for the developmnt 
of the special intérests and abilities of each individual. It is in this part of 
the curriculum that the Winnetka technique recognizes the variations in 
interests and needs of pupils. In the work in fundamentals or “goals” only 
differences in rate of achievement, not in amounts, are recognized. 
"os make possible a proportionate emphasis upon these two aspects of 
Curriculum and to give expression to the educational theories which 
underlie this type of program, the organization makes provision for the 
division of the school day in such a way that one-half of each forenoon and 
afternoon is given over to individual work in the common essentials, while 
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the other half of each session is given to group and creative activities. 
During the time devoted to individual work in the common essentials, every 
child works on his own job, or unit. If one should step into an arithmetic 
class—for example, a fourth-grade room—one might find one child just 
completing third-grade arithmetic, another beginning compound multiplica- 
tion, another in the middle of long division, and still another beginning fifth- 
grade work in fractions. A child may be doing fourth-grade arithmetic dur- 
ing one period, but a few minutes later, in the same room, be doing fifth- 
grade reading. There are no recitations in the common essentials. Each 
child, when he has completed a series of units and has tested himself upon 
them, asks the teacher for the mastery test. Thus all of the teacher’s time is 
spent in teaching, not in hearing recitations. She moves about among the 
pupils and gives assistance and instructions wherever they are needed.” 
There are no failures and no child ever “skips a grade.” 

Another interesting feature of the organization consists of the methods 
used in classifying and promoting pupils, that is, determining the “grade 
room" in which the pupil is to be placed. Pupils are classified largely on the 
basis of age and social maturity. In general, children sit with others of ap- 
proximately the same age and, roughly, the same general degree of grade 
advancement. Since progress in the common essentials is entirely individual, 
any pupil may readily be transferred from a room in which the environment 
does not seem to fit him to a room in which he can feel that he is among 
his peers and participate more happily in the group and creative activities. 
Individual progress in common essentials and the absence of examinations 
and promotional standards in group and creative activities gives flexibility 
to the classification and promotion of pupils which is unique. Such extreme 
flexibility in organization has been found difficult to obtain in schools in 
which group instruction prevails, and in which teachers of a given grade 
are delegated with the responsibility of administering a certain portion of a 
prescribed course of study to the pupils assigned to them. No doubt those 
in charge of other types of schools could gather valuable suggestions for the 
organization of their schools from this phase of the Winnetka program, even 
though they may not agree with the basic theories which underlie school 
procedures such as the Winnetka technique. 

The essential difference between the individual-instruction technique a 
developed by Washburne in Winnetka and McDade in Chicago is that 10 
the latter plan the special instructional materials consist of shorter units. It 
was McDade’s view that instructional materials should be fitted into the 
program of teaching for any child. With the shorter units it becomes pos: 
sible to select for any pupil only those which he should use. The claim 15 
made that the latter type of material meets better the needs of schools which 


19 Summarized from Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for ue 
i of NN Part II (Bloomington, Ill, Public School Publishing Co» 
925), p. 80. 
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have large classes and which cannot effect a complete reorganization of their 
work.?° 

Although the most thorough test of the feasibility of the individual- 
instruction technique has been made in the elementary schools of Winnetka 
and Chicago, other school systems have adopted certain features of it, if not 
the entire plan. Of the 280 superintendents in cities with populations of 
10,000 or more who reported to the Bureau of Education in 1926, 43 
indicated the use of the Winnetka technique in some phase or other in 
various school grades.?' 

Since the Winnetka program emphasized research and experimentation 
throughout its existence, it is only natural that changes would have been 
made from time to time, many of which did not get into the published 
literature. Since the middle 1940's the classical dichotomy of morning 
activities of an individualized nature involving self-instructional materials 
and afternoon creative and socializing activities has disappeared almost 
completely. In fact, the dichotomy never really existed in the hard-and-fast 
sense in which it was depicted in the literature. In the social studies the 
former emphasis on individual study of subject matter through the use of 
practice books and goal cards has disappeared. In place of a prescribed 
eight-year culture epoch sequence the present social studies handbook sug- 
gests some 300 different projects from which teachers may choose. Group 
planning with children has superseded the emphasis on use of the individual 
progress materials. The former mechanical aspects of individualization have 
given way to individualization through small classes, study of the individual 
child, increased guidance by the teacher, and the so-called developmental 
approach. Modern versions of the old “Record Card” are still employed in 
the language arts and arithmetic. 

Perhaps one of the most extensive attempts to evaluate any type of school 
Organization is represented by the surveys which have been made to ascer- 
tain the effectiveness of the training given under the individual technique at 
Winnetka. During the school year 1923-1924 an extensive survey, includ- 
Ing an age-grade census, academic achievement, time allotments, concentra- 
tion of pupil attention, teacher load, costs, and the high-school achievements 
of Winnetka graduates, was conducted.** Comparisons were made with 
similar items of data secured from three other school systems. At a later 
date another investigation pertaining to the success in high school of the 
Winnetka graduates was made.2* Although the more comprehensive analysis 
of the evaluation of school organization is reserved for a later chapter, a 


20 L, J. Brueckner and E. O. Melby, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching (Boston, 

Oughton Mifflin Co., 1931), p. 44. y 

* Eh S. Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet, No. 22, op. cit., p. 10. 

Bc ashburne, Vogel, and Gray, op. cit. 4 s 

Child arleton Washburne and L. E. Rathers, “The High-School Achievement of 

og. ren Trained Under the Individual Technique," Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
(November, 1927), pp. 214-224. 
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general statement may be opportune at this point. In general, the surveys 
show that in terms of such tests as were available the Winnetka schools are 
doing distinctly effective work—work which on the whole is more efficient 
than that done by comparable schools which use class methods of in- 
struction. 


THE DALTON PLAN 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan is unlike the Winnetka technique in that 
it is not primarily a curriculum experiment, but rather an endeavor to give 
expression to a sociological philosophy of education through the curriculum 
which is commonly accepted. The Dalton plan aims to achieve its sociolog- 
ical objectives by centering upon and socializing the life of the school." 


Briefly summarized, the aim of the Dalton Plan is a synthetic one. It sug- 
gests a simple and economic way by means of which the school as a whole can 
function as a community. The conditions under which the pupils live and work 


are the chief factors of their environment, and a favorable environment is one 
which provides opportunities for spiritual as well as mental growth. It is the 
social experience accompanying the tasks, not the tasks themselves, which 
stimulates and furnishes both these kinds of growth. Thus the Dalton plan lays 
emphasis upon the importance of the child’s living while he does his work, and 
the manner in which he acts as a member of society, rather than upon the 
subjects of his curriculum. 


The author of the Dalton plan has indicated three fundamental principles 
which must be recognized in applying the above theory.?? The first principle 
is freedom— freedom for an indivdual to pursue his interests, to work with- 
out interruptions, and to develop concentration. This freeing process is the 
essential contribution of the plan.*^ The second principle is cooperation 
and interaction of group life, or community living. The third principle is the 
apportionment of effort to attainment, or budgeting time. 

To facilitate the application of these principles and theory, an organiza- 
tion has been developed which has many features not commonly found in 
graded schools. The subjects of study are divided into two groups. One 
group consists of the academic subjects such as reading, mathematics, phys 
ical science, composition, spelling, grammar, history, geography, art an 
handicraft; the other group consists of the physical, social, and emotional 
subjects such as physical training, literature, excursions, nature study, and 
lantern lectures. The academic subjects are taught largely on the basis 0 


24 Helen Parkhurst, Education on the Dalton Plan (New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1929), p. 29. 
25 Helen Parkhurst, "The Dalton Laboratory Plan," Twenty-fourth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, op. cit., p. 84. 
ate Dewey, The Dalton Laboratory Plan (New York, E. P. Dutton and Co^ 
P. 6. 
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individual pupil progress while the latter group of subjects is taught by the 
class method. The work for each grade in each of the academic subjects is 
laid out in a series of related jobs, or contracts. Each job consists of a num- 
ber of smaller units, perhaps fifteen or twenty, the total comprising an 
amount of work which can usually be done within a school month of twenty 
days. A child is permitted to progress at his own rate through the units of 
each job, but before he is allowed to begin the work of another job in the 
same subject he must also have completed the corresponding jobs for each 
of the other subjects he is taking. At least once each month the pupil is 
expected to show an “even front” in all the subjects, thus preventing con- 
tinued emphasis on favored subjects and neglect of more difficult ones. 
Extensive individual and group progress charts are kept. Daily class recita- 
tions are greatly reduced in number. Each teacher usually plans to have at 
least one group discussion per week for each subject in each grade. At this 
time new topics may be presented, controversial issues debated, or doubtful 
problems clarified. The rest of the teacher’s time is consumed in assisting 
individual pupils or small groups of pupils. 

The organization for administering the program provides for a specially 
equipped room or laboratory for each of the subjects. Each laboratory is in 
charge of a teacher who is a specialist in his field. During the free period in 
the forenoon (usually from 9:30 to 12:00) all pupils from any of the grades 
(that is, Grade 4 and above) who choose to work upon a certain subject, 
congregate in the designated laboratory, each child pursuing his own con- 
tract. Pupils of the same grade and similar degrees of advancement are 
encouraged to assemble in one section of the room, thus working and con- 
versing with others of their own age. Pupils also mingle with and seek assist- 
ance from their older associates. It is hoped that in this way the school 
More nearly duplicates community life outside of school. Each room is in 
reality an ungraded school in which pupils from three or more grades, 
depending upon the number of grades in the school, pursue the same sub- 
Ject. If the enrollment in the school is so large that more than one laboratory 
of each kind must be equipped, the pupils are divided into divisions of 200 
or 250 students, each division consisting of children from all grades to 
Secure the mingling of all age groups. 

To gain greatest returns from instruction under the Dalton plan it has 
been found desirable to include only Grade 4 and above, because from the 
fourth grade on students have usually acquired enough of the basic tools 
for learning so independent study may be carried on. The conventional con- 
cept of school grades is retained and contracts are planned in terms of the 
Conventional curricula for the various grades. The use of a central library is 
reduced in those Daltonized schools in which it has been found desirable 
to distribute the most frequently used reference materials to the different 
laboratories where they are most needed. For the group activities, especially 
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those of the afternoon, children are classified on an age basis; those of ages 
9, 10, and 11 comprise one group; the second group consists of 11- and 
12-year-olds; the third group of 12- and 13-year-olds; and the fourth group 
of 13- and 14-year-olds.** 

The Dalton idea as a plan of organization has met with greater favor in 
European countries than in the United States. It has been applied more 
extensively to high-school work than to the elementary grades. It was first 
introduced by Miss Parkhurst in 1919 in an ungraded school for crippled 
children. In 1920 the plan was adopted in the high school at Dalton, Mas- 
sachusetts, hence the name Dalton Plan. No doubt those in charge of ele- 
mentary schools have hesitated about its adoption in toto because of the 
uncertainty of the ability of grade-school pupils to budget time effectively. 
Reports show that more than half of the 44 superintendents in cities having 
populations of 10,000 or more, who indicated the use of the Dalton plan, or 
a modification of it, in 1926, were applying it to one or more of the elemen- 
tary grades.?? About 25 years ago the plan was subjected to an extensive oF 
experimental trial in some of the platoon schools of Detroit, Michigan.” 
Certainly it merits careful examination for the possibilities which it has for 
facilitating the adaptation of instruction in individual differences. 


THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN 


On the assumption that the form of organization for elementary schools, 
which developed nearly a century ago and which has remained in operation 
until the present time with only relat." *’°*~anificant modifications, had 
outlived its period of usefulness and wi PY'SUS ing on into a period when 
the obligations facing the school deman(‘l'a new type of program and a 
new curriculum which cannot be given adequate expression through an out- 
grown organization, Dr. James F. Hosic and his associates set about to 
devise a plan of organization which would be in harmony with and facilitate 
the carrying out of the new program.*° The plan has been called “The 
Cooperative Group Plan." To serve as guides in planning the organization, 
Hosic outlined a series of 11 propositions. Space cannot be given here to 
discuss fully each of the propositions as the author has done in a 23-page 
monograph.?* Dr. Hosic called attention to the fact that the proposals are 
to be considered in their entirety; the suggestions are not to be taken piece 


27 U. S. Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet No. 22, op. cit., PP- 7-9. 

28 [bid. 

29 W. Vreeland, “Detroit’s Experiment on Individualization," School and Societ? 
Vol. 33 (September 20, 1930), pp. 298-402. 

30]. F. Hosic, L. T. Hopkins, and student committees, The Cooperative Grou? 
Plan for the Organization of Elementary Schools (New York, Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1931). ^ 

31]. F. Hosic, The Cooperative Group Plan: Working Principles for the Organize 
tion of Elementary Schools (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929). 
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‘meal. He also points out that quantitative terms have been avoided inten- 
tionally.** 


Good schools will not result from the general application of a formula. The 
individual differences of communities, principals, and teachers must be recog- 
nized as well as those of children. A sound scheme of organization must, in the 
nature of things, be flexible. This consideration calls for principles, not formulas. 


The propositions, summarized from Dr. Hosic’s monograph, are as 
follows: ?* 


1. The purpose of the elementary school (for children from four or five 
to twelve or thirteen years of age), stated in terms of the individual, is to give 
each of the pupils who attend it the best possible opportunity for growth as a 
person. 

2. The purpose of the elementary school (for children from four or five to 
twelve or thirteen years of age), stated in terms of society, is to fit each child 
to participate as helpfully and happily as possible in the home and community 
life of the present and the near future. 

3. A teacher can usually best assist in carrying out the purposes of an 
elementary school by undertaking not the whole but only a part of the educa- 
tional stimulation and guidance of individual pupils and groups of pupils. 

4. Each teacher in the elementary school should plan and carry on her 
Work cooperatively as a member of a group of teachers who have the same 
pupils in charge. 

5. Every group of teachers in the cooperative plan of organization should 
be led by one of their own number, designated chairman, or group leader. 

6. Each group leader or chairman should bear a portion of the responsi- 
bility for the supervision of the teaching done by the other members of his or 
her group. 

? 7. Every teacher in the elementary school should have a classroom espe- 
Cially designed and equipped for the age of pupil and particular type of 
activity she is expected to stimulate and guide. : 

8. The subjects or activities of the school course intended for certain groups 
of children in charge of a single group of teachers should be closely related. 
Not more than six types of activities should be recognized. Wa 

9. Even though five teachers, more or less, share the work of guiding the 
activities of a group of children, as proposed in the Cooperative Group Plan, 
nevertheless each of them should bear special responsibility for the welfare of 
One portion of the group, that is, for a “class.” 

10. The distinction between "special" subjects and "regular" subjects as 
applied to the program of a modern elementary school should be dropped. 

11, To attempt to distinguish between “curriculum” and “extra-curricular 
activities” is also unfortunate. 


With the above propositions as the theoretical basis for the reorganization 
of elementary schools, individuals and committees under the direction of 
Dr. Hosic began to formulate a plan of organization in which those prin- 
Ciples could be applied effectively. Some of the essential features of the 
tentative proposal are given here. 


?* Ibid., p. 5. 
83 Thid, 
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Specialization in teaching is provided in all grades. It is recommended, 
however, that no teacher cover a grade range of more than three years. Each 
teacher is to be, not a “subject specialist” as frequently found in high 
schools, but a specialist in teaching children the experiences, abilities, and 
attitudes which can be attained through certain fields. In the primary school 
(Grades 1 to 3, inclusive) there would be four teachers, each in charge of 
one of the following special rooms and phases of work: (1) library: litera- 
ture, composition, story-telling, reading, spelling; (2) museum: elementary 
science, arithmetic, health, social studies; (3) arts and crafts: fine and 
industrial arts, writing; (4) recreation room: music, dramatization, program 
planning, physical training, playground activities. Each of these rooms 
would be especially equipped with the essential materials and used only by 
the pupils of the three lower grades. Several rooms of each type may be 
fitted if the enrollment is adequate. For Grades 4, 5, and 6 a total of five 
rooms is proposed, namely, the social-studies laboratory, the science labora- 
tory, the English workroom, the arts and crafts room, and the recreation 
room. 

The main feature of the plan, the characteristic from which the plan 
perhaps derived its name, is the organization of the teachers of a school 
into small cooperative groups, each of which is led by one of its own mem- 
bers who acts as chairman. Their common interest is the pupils whom they 
teach. They are brought together, not because they teach the same subject, 
but because they have the same children. Each group is composed of from 
three to six teachers, depending upon the size of the school and the grade 
level. The teachers plan their work cooperatively to obtain the maximum of 
integration in the educative experiences of the children. For this purpose an 
integration chart is used in planning the work.*! The regular curriculum 
of the school may be used since the Cooperative Group Plan is not in itself 
a plan of curriculum revision. The chairman or leader of each group will 
assume at least a portion of the supervisory responsibility. The need for 
itinerant special or general supervisors will be minimized or eliminated 
entirely. If the group leaders consist of the best qualified and professionally 
trained teachers, the organization of the school will give an opportunity for 
able persons to exert influences of leadership beyond the confines of a single 
classroom.** 

Although specialization in teaching is a characteristic feature of the plan, 
there are to be no "special subjects" such as are commonly found in schools 
at present. The arbitrary and perhaps unsound distinction between "regular" 
and "special" subjects is to be discarded. Likewise the distinction between 
“curricular” and “extracurricular” activities is to be abandoned. All activi- 


34 For a sample integration chart, see Hosic, Hopkins, and student committees 
op. cit., pp. 12-15. j 

35 Fred Engelhardt, “Differentiation in Classroom Teaching," Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, Vol. 16 (April, 1930), pp. 321-329. 
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ties valuable for educative experiences, which are deemed appropriate for 
the school to encourage and to assume jurisdiction over, are to be con- 
sidered an integral part of the work of the school and emphasized in propor- 
tion to the contributions which they are assumed to make. The school day 
will be divided into perhaps four or five parts, the children spending each 
part in one of the rooms and with a certain teacher. It is hoped that growth 
and continuity of pupil progress will be facilitated through contact with the 
same group of teachers over a period of three years. 

Although the Cooperative Group Plan was developed in the early 1930’s, 
no published evaluations of it have ever appeared. In fact, there has been 
no mention of it in the professional literature in the past decade and there 
are no data on the extent of its adoption. No doubt it still exists in at least 
some of the places in which it was developed by its early adherents, It may 
disappear entirely from the scene when its initial exponents relinquish their 
leadership. 


ABILITY GROUPING 


Ability grouping is the practice of segregating the children of a given 
grade or age group into groups according to ability. The idea of ability 
grouping appeared after group mental tests became available following 
World War I. The practice began in public schools in the early 1920’s and 
was heralded by some as the long-sought panacea for meeting individual 
differences. It is therefore not surprising that its use spread rapidly. In 1926 
reports from 40 cities with populations of 100,000 or more showed that in 
36 of them the elementary-school pupils in some or all grades were classified 
into ability groups. Similar practices were reported for 66 of 89 cities with 
populations of 30,000 to 100,000, and for 145 of 163 cities with popula- 
tions of 10,000 to 30,000.** As the years went by, experience with ability 
gtouping and critical research studies raised many questions and doubts 
about its values, In spite of the fact that ability grouping still remains as a 
much-debated practice, many school systems continue to use it. In 1948, 53 
Per cent of 1598 city school systems were using it in one or more schools. 
The per cent of cities reporting its use in 1948 ranged from 72 in places of 
over 100,000 population to 44 in cities of 2500 to 4999 population.** 

Ability grouping is not a plan of organization. It is merely one aspect of 
the practices followed in the classification of children, a topic which is 
treated in a subsequent chapter. Attention is called to it here simply because 
ut has usually been introduced as one means of making adjustments to indi- 
vidual differences of pupils. It is an administrative device which may 
become a feature of any one of a variety of plans of organization. Unfor- 
tunately, ability grouping has been used in some schools as a panacea for 
all the evils associated with a traditional and outgrown organization. 


P U. S. Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet, No. 22, op. cit., p. 1 
Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. 27, No. 1 (February, 1949), p. 17. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES 


Special classes are the modifications in organization which result from 
the application of the policies for the classification of children which are 
found in some school systems. If the classification policy calls for the seg- 
regation into special groups of certain atypical pupils, then the administra- 
tion must provide for some means of handling these separated groups. 
Special classes and schools of various kinds have been the result. Needless 
to say, the establishment of special classes has been one way of providing 
more adequately for individual differences and for meeting better the in- 
creasing demands made upon the public schools. Administrative problems 
which are peculiar to this phase of organization are discussed in another 
chapter. 


THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


The term “all-year school” has been applied to school systems which 
operate the complete program or curriculum throughout the calendar year.** 
In some schools which operate on the all-year plan, each child attends 
during the entire twelve months while in other districts the classes are 
“staggered” so that the total enrollment during any one quarter is approxi- 
mately equal to that in each of the other quarters of the year. Under the 
latter arrangement each pupil is expected to attend three out of the four 
quarters, thus placing one-fourth of the school population on vacation 
during each quarter. 

The all-year school should not be confused with the plan administered 
in some cities whereby a 9- or 10-month academic year is followed by a 
summer school. The biennial surveys of education published by the U. S. 
Office of Education showed 251 city-school systems operating elementary 
summer schools in 1930 with 265,821 pupils enrolled. Later issues of the 
biennial survey have not separated enrollment into elementary-school and 
high-school pupils so that comparative statements are not possible, but since 
the number of cities operating summer schools of either type had decreased 
from 374 in 1930 to 135 in 1938, one might assume a corresponding de- 
crease in the number of elementary pupils accommodated. By 1942 the 
percentage of cities providing summer schools was again on the increase, 
a change caused in part by war needs, but whether this increase meant an 
increase of summer school offering for elementary-school pupils is doubtful 
since only 71 out of 235 cities planned to operate summer elementary 
programs. The number of cities that reported summer schools had increase 
further to 278 in 1948; the enrollment had increased to 264,651 but the 
data were not separated for elementary and secondary pupils. 

As a rule the offering in elementary summer schools is confined to sched- 


38 E, N. Lane, “The All-Year School—Its Origin and Development,” The Nation's 
Schools, Vol. 9 (March, 1932), pp. 49-52. 
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uled classes in academic subjects, the chief purpose of which is to assist 
backward and failing students to complete their grade or to enable superior 
pupils to skip a grade or half-grade. Frequently pupils attend only during 
the hours for which are scheduled the specific subjects they are to take. It 
should also be remembered that the all-year school does not represent a 
particular type of internal organization for elementary schools, but merely 
means the year-round operation of such form of organization as happens 
to be in existence. 

A number of advantages have been posited for the all-year school. In 
congested centers there are many children who perhaps should have oppor- 
tunity for schooling during all periods of the year. Continuous attendance 
throughout the year would decrease the vacation street hazards, diminish the 
loss in pupil efficiency caused by a two- or three-month absence from 
studies, and provide a more wholesome environment than some children 
find during vacation periods. Benefits should accrue to overage and retarded 
pupils as well as to superior pupils who may be encouraged to complete the 
elementary course in less than standard time. Perhaps some of the most 
vital arguments for the all-year school are the greater utilization of school 
plant, lower cost of operation during summer months, and, if the three- 
quarter plan with staggered vacations is followed, lower building costs.*? 

The all-year school has also been subjected to adverse criticism. It has 
been contended that children should not be expected to attend school during 
hot summer months, that the vacation is needed for healthful, outdoor 
activity, and that the mental, nervous, and physical strain of school attend- 
ance should be broken by an extended summer vacation. The health of 
teachers is likewise an important factor. Experience has demonstrated the 
undesirability of using the all-year plan to hurry children into high school 
at immature ages. Some administrators also point out that, if staggered 
vacations are granted, the class organization in schools of small enrollment 
is so broken up that it becomes necessary to assign three or four grades to 
a single teacher. 

Although much has been written about the all-year school, very few cities 
Operate their schools on this plan.*? The arguments pro and con are largely 
theoretical and have little foundation in the established results of research. 
Experimental evaluation of the all-year school has been limited in scope 
and character, A comprehensive survey, made in 1926, of the public schools 
of Newark, New Jersey, which had been on the all-year plan since 1912, 
showed that the all-year schools were not doing what was originally claimed 
for them. The survey committee found, however, that the all-year schools 
Were doing extremely valuable work and rendering a great service, particu- 
larly to children of foreign parentage and unfavorable home conditions. 


°° H, R. Vanderslice, “The All-Year School in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania," The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. 30 (April, 1930), pp. 576-585. 
? Lane, op. cit, 
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The survey staff recommended that, since the additional cost was not exces- 
sive in terms of the service rendered, the all-year schools be continued." 
In 1931 the all-year plan was discontinued in Newark. Reports for Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, indicate that the all-year plan is meeting with approval 
there. In 1929 the Committee on Organization and Administration of the 
Teachers’ Council, New York City, recommended that the proposal to 
adopt the all-year school be abandoned and that the present system be 
continued there.** 

The pro and con arguments about the all-year school have continued 
through the 1940s and into the 1950's.** Peterson supported his arguments 
in favor of the all-year school by summarizing 10 research studies dealing 
with the trend in children’s achievement during the summer vacation. 
Although the research evidence was not too consistent or too convincing 
either way, Peterson concluded that the evidence provided a strong incentive 
for the continuation of the school throughout the summer months.** 
Tomancik, in 1951, sent an inquiry to school superintendents throughout 
the country in order to find out what they thought about the operation of 
schools on a 12-month basis.'* The replies showed that school superin- 
tendents generally were not enthusiastic about the idea. All of the familiar 
arguments against the 12-month program, plus a few new obstacles, were 
mentioned by them. The future of the all-year plan appears very 
problematical. 


SCHOOL CAMPING 


Within very recent years leaders in both education and camping have 
been giving increasing attention to the year-round use of camps associated 
with the public schools. The idea of camps operated by public schools has 
some relationship to the idea of all-year schools. The number of camps for 
children has increased rapidly in the United States. Estimates indicate that 
today there are between 12,000 and 15,000 camps of various kinds serving 
better than three million campers, or about 1 child in 10 of school age. 
Included in this estimated number of camps are 850 operated by the Boy 
Scouts, 600 by the Girl Scouts, 649 by the YMCA, 145 by the YWCA, 78 


41 W. S. Deffenbaugh, Recent Movements in City School Systems, U. S. Bureau of 
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by the Boys’ Clubs of America, 180 by the Camp Fire Girls, 46 by the 
Salvation Army, and several thousand by private owners. With very few 
exceptions, these camps are operated only during the summer months, the 
equipment thus standing idle nine months each year. The large number of 
children who attend these camps each summer is evidence of the fact that 
many parents consider the camping experience of real value to their children. 

Leaders in the camping movement are shifting away from an exercise and 
entertainment program to an educational view of camp life. Leaders in 
education are likewise seeing new potentialities in camping experiences for 
children. It gets the child into an entirely new environment, away from 
home, with new associates, and under conditions where self-help, individual 
responsibility, and cooperative activity appear in new light and with new 
opportunity. For some reason camp life seems to be very potent in helping 
the maladjusted child and in bringing new responsibilities to the leaders. 
Educationally and from a health and physical development standpoint, 
camps can make as large a contribution as schools. 

Camping as part of a school’s program dates back to 1861 when Fred- 
erick Gunn of the Gunnery School at Washington, Connecticut, established 
a two-weeks period of “camping out" as a part of his school’s curriculum.*® 
Other school sponsored camps were started in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
in 1876, at Gardiner’s Island in Rhode Island in 1880, and in New Hamp- 
shire in 1881. Except for isolated individual ventures betwen 1880 and 
1920, school camping was not given serious thought by school systems 
until Los Angeles in 1923 began taking children aged 12 to 16 out to camps 
in school busses for a one-week camping experience during the summer 
months. Subsequent ventures by individual schools included the Central 
Washington College of Education demonstration school (1930), the Tap- 
pan Junior High School in Ann Arbor, Michigan (1931), New York City 
(1934), Atlanta, Georgia (1938), Western Michigan College of Education 
(1940), Catskill, New York (1941), New Jersey State Teachers College 
(1944), Indiana State Teachers College (1944), Rural Life School, Bricks, 
North Carolina (1945), San Diego City and County (1946), and Austin 
and Tyler, Texas (1949).** 

The preceding sketch of the beginnings of school camping tells only a 
Partial story because published records are not available of many other 
projects by school systems in numerous parts of the country. School camp- 
Ing is now widespread in individual school systems scattered throughout the 
land, but it is by no means an integral part of school programs everywhere. 
Altogether about 500 school systems now have some type of camping pro- 
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gram. Its spread among the largest proportion of school systems has prob- 
ably occurred in California and Michigan. In the latter state more than 50 
school systems were offering camping as a regular part of the school cur- 
riculum in 1951.48 Detailed descriptions of local practices are appearing in 
the literature in increasing number *? and a few research studies have been 


completed.*° 


OTHER FORMS OF REORGANIZATION 


The reader should not infer that the special types of organization for 
elementary schools discussed above are to be looked upon as the only plans 
through which the present purposes of elementary education can be at- 
tained. The plans given above have been described to illustrate the various 
ways or courses which have been followed in attempts to modify and to 
improve the traditional graded school. The sponsors of each of these plans 
have sought a means whereby certain current theories about education and 
the demands upon the public schools could be met more adequately. It is 
only natural that there should be some differences in the methods devised. 
Which of them will be rejected and which will be accepted will be deter- 
mined by the extent to which each one is able to meet the challenge which 
it has accepted. 

There are many school systems in which the o "^ hization for elementary 
education is of the rigid, formalized, typically traditional type. Modern 
educational theory labels these as archaic and inadequate to meet the 


present needs. The degree to which this criticism is valid has not been fully 


determined. In some cities the administrative programs have not undergone 
complete reorganization, but they have been modified to incorporate some 
of the features considered characteristic attributes of the special forms of 
organization described above. In fact, a cross-section of elementary-school 
organization today shows great diversity. There is no standard elementary 
school. Local conditions, no doubt, have been potent influences in shaping 
the programs in local communities. In view of such great diversity of prac 
tice and in the absence of more scientific knowledge regarding the relative 
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merits of various devices, it is difficult for any single administrator to know 
which practices to avoid and which to accept and to try to incorporate into 
his own school. Some authorities feel that only a basic and fundamental 
reorganization is acceptable. Whichever plan is pursued, it is perhaps essen- 
tial that the administration bear in mind the fact that the fundamental func- 
tion of organization is to permit those in charge of the work to give expres- 
sion to the educational philosophy which underlies the program, and that 
no organization can be judged adequate which does not make it possible to 
provide for the differences among pupils. 


FACETS OF INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


So far the discussion in this chapter has focused upon (a) a definition 
and description of organization, (b) the role of organization, (c) the rela- 
tionships between organization and administration, (d) gross features of 
elementary-school organization, and (e) unusual organizational plans or 
features such as the platoon school, the Cooperative Group Plan, school 
camping, and so forth. There remains the third area or zone of organization 
as it affects and finds expression in elementary schools. This third zone con- 
sists of the facets of internal organization within each school. The term 
“facets” is used here to mean phases, elements, segments, or differentiated 
parts. Each of these facets consists of structure or design, administrative 
policies, and operational procedures. Like the parts of a clock, each wheel 
is an entity in itself with distinctive shape, size, and weight, yet each wheel 
is an inseparable part of the clock as a whole. 

In an elementary school the on-going program, when school is in session, 
is “the whole,” Yet “the whole” carries on, like the clock in motion, through 
the harmonious interlocking interdependent, interfunctioning of the several 
parts. Each part is a miniature organization of its own. There is the organ- 
ization of the curriculum, the organization of the school-lunch program, 
the plan for textbook management, the organization for health and safety, 
the organization for the education of exceptional children, the organization 
for library service, the organization for instruction, the plan for grouping of 
pupils, the organization for reporting to parents, the organization for render- 
ing administrative services in the school, the plan for in-service education. 
and many others that could be added. "mi 

From the preceding discussion it is evident that the internal organization 
of an elementary school is not a singular but a multiple thing. Each of the 
facets of internal organization must be so constituted that it functions 
smoothly in harmonious fashion with each of the other facets. Unless such 
completely harmonized operation exists, there will be conflicts, cross-cur- 
Tents, frequent contradictions, and actual interferences. Figure 7 is an 
attempt to picture the interrelationships of the facets of internal organiza- 
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tion and to show their relations to the purposes of the school in fostering the 
well-rounded development of children. Note that the curriculum is the 
school’s vehicle for promoting children’s development in the direction of 
the purposes of education. The facets of organization are the internal wheels 
whereby all the different elements of an elementary school program are 
brought together into one harmoniously functioning enterprise, in which 
every detail is so ordered that the school’s philosophy, purposes, and cur- 
riculum may receive full expression through teachers’ work with children. 
It follows, therefore, that the function of internal organization is to make 
it possible for teachers to provide children with the kind of schooling that 
is desired, In a very real sense the function of internal organization is to 
serve teachers and teaching. 


PURPOSES OF £DUCATION 
IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


FIG. 7: Some facets of internal organization and their relationship to the school's educational 
program. 


STANDARDIZATION, ACCREDITATION, 
AND EVALUATION 


The elementary school has not been immune from the continuing desire to 
improve, which is so characteristic in our people and in our heritage. Before 
1900 the movements for the improvement of elementary schools were spear- 
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headed largely by individuals who emerged as national leaders in education. 
There were no score cards, rating schedules, or evaluation handbooks. 
Theoretical conceptions were translated into practice in general ways with- 
out the aid of specific guideposts. The general urge and need for school 
improvement led to more tangible activities which, at about the turn of the 
present century, tended to standardize elementary schools in one way or 
another. Minnesota, through its state department of education, initiated the 
plan of state elementary-school standardization in 1895.5! Since that date 
many other states have followed suit. By 1932, 13 states had established 
some plan for standardizing their elementary schools.5? By 1944 the prac- 
tice had been extended to 24 states.** Length of term, length of the elemen- 
tary course, number of grades to be assigned to one teacher, minimum and 
maximum average daily attendance per teacher, training of teachers, li- 
braries, supplementary readers, equipment, buildings, and grounds were 
among the specific aspects of organization covered by the standards. In 
addition to the regulations of state departments of education, instruction 
in elementary schools in many states is somewhat controlled by legal pre- 
scriptions regarding specific subjects to be taught and the time to be allotted 
to them. 

Among the standardizing influences on elementary education should be 
mentioned certain developments which have come more specifically from 
within the profession itself, if such a distinction may be momentarily tol- 
erated for purposes of clarity. Standards for elementary-school buildings, 
which have had a wide influence on school-plant design and construction, 
were developed by Strayer and Engelhardt in 1923.°* Specialized phases 
of the school plant, such as ventilation,”° plumbing equipment,”® the school 
theater, and home economics rooms,’* were also subjected to the stand- 
ardizing process. Mort and Hilleboe prepared A Rating Scale for Elemen- 
tary School Organization on the basis of which schools might analyze and 
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evaluate their own practices and compare their ratings with those secured 
in other cities or schools with reference to such major items as progress and 
adjustment of pupils, educational activities, school environment and morale, 
and services"? Mort and Featherstone developed standards and accounting 
procedures regarding entrance and promotion practices in city school 
systems which give standards (perhaps better called norms) with reference 
to the percentage of overage, normal-age, and underage children, and 
progress, for selected grades.*? School surveys, the first ones of which were 
made about 1910, gave attention to almost every phase of administration, 
supervision, and instruction.’ The school with'ty has been primarily an 
evaluating agency for determining the effin of interf school and the need 
for reorganization and remedial measur „ey usually criticizes 
and makes recommendations in terms c, gcti¢ruily accepted principles and 
standards, thus tending to standardize practice even though adaptations are 
made to the local conditions. 

School surveys led directly to the development of some of the stand- 
ardized tests.?? Among the major uses to which tests have been put are de- 
termining and evaluating administrative policies, setting up objectives and 
evaluating methods of teaching, and improving learning.°* From the admin- 
istrative point of view, tests have been used in the classification and promo- 
tion of pupils, the recognition of individual differences, remedial teaching, 
standardization of teachers’ marks, supervisory activities, and in curriculum 
construction and evaluation. In each of these aspects of school work the 
uses of standardized tests have enabled comparisons of practices and 
achievements in one city or school with those of another. In many instances 
such comparisons resulted, although perhaps inadvertently, in a tendency 
toward uniformity and standardization. 

The decade from 1930 to 1940 brought into prominence a new and ex- 
panded viewpoint regarding standardization and accrediting. The growing 
dissatisfaction with the somewhat mechanical standards heretofore used and 
the fact that they did not touch the content, tone, and methodology of the 
educational program in any vital sense, induced educational leaders to 
attempt a fundamental reorientation of the whole standardization and ac- 
crediting process. The term evaluation, which carried a broad meaning, 
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became widely used.** Individuals and organizations published articles and 
books dealing with this broader approach to the appraisal of schools.°° 

The standardization movement which flourished in some states prior to 
and into the 1930's was found to have the undesirable feature of causing 
a halt in continuing efforts at improvement. Local communities would strive 
to meet the then existing standards. When they had done so, the state de- 
partment of education would issue them a certificate or placard to that 
effect. Sometimes the placard was in the form of a sign saying “Standard 
School” which was hung over the front door of the schoolhouse. Once such 
recognition had been achieved the community would settle down comforta- 
bly and henceforth forget about further school improvement. Hundreds 
of schools which received such recognition 20 or more years ago are still 
the kinds of schools, except for subsequent deterioration of the building, 
that they were at the time the standardization recognition was awarded. 

Standardization did serve as a motive for improving schools and bringing 
them up to the then existing standards. Standardization naturally emerged 
into accreditation. Once a school had met the established standards it was 
considered an accredited school. States in which accreditation of elementary 
schools is practiced have raised the requirements for accreditation from time 
to time, and in so far as this has been done there has been a continuing 
influence for improvement. However, accreditation as usually practiced in 
the past has had a limited base in that the items included have consisted 
largely of the objective things that could be observed or counted, like light- 
ing, heating, plumbing, length of school term, qualifications of the teacher, 
among others. The curriculum, as the real heart of the educational program, 
was difficult to assay on a check sheet or report form. Another limitation is 
that in most states accreditation applies only to rural schools; schools in the 
larger independent or city districts were not affected. In 24 states there is 
no machinery at all for elementary-school accreditation. Unfortunately there 
is no published evidence which shows whether elementary schools of today 
are better or worse in states that have had some form of accreditation as 
compared to schools in states that have not had it. 

There is some evidence, however, on a national basis to suggest that 
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accreditation might be a wholesome thing for elementary schools if it could 
be done in a constructive fashion. This evidence is in the nature of a com- 
parison between progress in secondary and progress in elementary schools. 
High-school accrediting by state universities began in the 1870's. Regional 
accrediting associations, like the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, developed in the latter half of the 1890's. High 
schools, therefore, have been under the influence of state and regional 
accrediting agencies since about 1900. During that period nearly every com- 
munity has striven to do whatever was necessary to keep its high school on 
the accredited list. In most communities the effort to keep the high school 
on the accredited list has militated against the welfare of elementary schools. 
Frequently a new million-dollar high school was built and the old high- 
school building converted in some makeshift fashion into an elementary 
school. In many communities the elementary schools were actually in greater 
need of new plant facilities than was the high school. Other differentials that 
exist commonly are larger teacher-pupil ratios, heavier teaching loads, less, 
if any, clerical help, lower teacher and administrator qualifications and 
salaries, and less money budgeted for library and instructional supplies in 
the elementary schools. Some will argue that the elementary schools have 
made greater progress than the secondary schools in curriculum and instruc- 
tional practices. If the assumption is true, the difference can hardly be 
blamed on accreditation at the high-school level. Other factors much more 
influential than accreditation must be taken into account when appraising 
curriculum development, or the lack thereof, in the secondary field. 

The several issues pertaining to elementary-school accreditation have 
been important factors in projecting new ideas and new approaches to the 
problem. Dissatisfaction with the mechanical nature and limited scope of 
the items included in the usual accreditation form suggested the broader 
base encompassed by the idea of evaluation. The need for continuing loca 
concern for improvement suggested the importance of placing major stress 
upon self-appraisal and the preparation and adoption of a systematic plan 
for improvement. It also suggested the idea of periodic re-accreditation 
based upon progress or improvements made since the previous accreditation 
rather than upon a mere tabulation of items or the attainment of a minimum 
score. The fact that no community can have a good high school unless the 
secondary-school program is underpinned with a good program in the ele- 
mentary schools makes it imperative that every division of the school system 
must be equally good. Elementary schools must not be sacrificed at i E 
expense of the secondary schools. Consequently evaluation and accredita- 
tion must be on a system-wide basis covering all portions of the schoo 
program from nursery school or kindergarten through the senior high scho? 
or the junior college. 

The several ideas identified in the preceding paragraph constitute H 
trend of the 1940’s that will probably find fuller expression in the 19505. 
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Various groups, agencies, and individuals have prepared evaluation mate- 
rials which reflect the trend and which are being used experimentally at the 
present time. As early as 1937, Mort and Cornell prepared A Guide for 
Self-A ppraisal of School Systems."* At a later date the activities of the New 
York area Metropolitan Study Council produced The Growing Edge, a 
check-list device concerned with practices at all grade levels.?* Shane and 
McSwain prepared a comprehensive treatise on evaluation in the elementary 
school.?* Under the auspices of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools a three-year region-wide study of elementary education 
was undertaken in 1948. This project was known as the Southern Associa- 
tion's Cooperative Study in Elementary Education and included 15 states 
in the south and southwest, from Texas and Oklahoma on the west to the 
southern states on the Atlantic seaboard. The project resulted in four pub- 
lications designed to assist in the improvement of elementary schools.°® The 
ones most pertinent to this discussion are a 24-page pamphlet entitled Good 
Schools for Children and a two-volume edition of Elementary Evaluative 
Criteria. The first of these volumes is a handbook on values and procedures 
while the second volume is a workbook designed for use in appraising the 
local school. The pamphlet is intended for use with school boards and . 
parent groups. In addition to the four publications, the Cooperative Study 
in Elementary Education stimulated the formation of work groups and 
much activity within each state. Many of the evaluation materials mentioned 
in the next paragraph were prepared by state groups as a part of the Study. 
Recent years have brought forth a number of evaluation instruments in 
different states. Usually the state association of elementary-school principals 
has had an active role in these developments. Examples of activity at the 
state level are found in New Jersey, Virginia, Arkansas, Ohio, Oregon, 
Utah, Kansas, West Virginia, and Texas." The movement toward 12-grade 
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system-wide school evaluation and accreditation has probably made more 
progress in Texas than in any other state. Even prior to 1948 there was 
much sentiment among school people in the state for system-wide evalua- 
tion. Then in 1948, under the leadership of the Texas Executive Committee 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and inter- 
ested individuals, the Texas Congress of Parents and Teachers made a 
grant of $2500 to supplement a small fund made available by the aforemen- 
tioned Committee for the purpose of undertaking a study designed to dis- 
cover practical ways of conducting school evaluations on a system-wide 
basis. The project resulted in usable proposals and most school evaluations 
in Texas have been on a system-wide basis since 1949.** It is anticipated 
that within a few years all school evaluations and accreditation by the Texas 
Education Agency will be on a 12-grade system-wide basis which will seek 
equally good programs at the elementary-school, junior-high-school, and 
senior-high-school levels. 
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Grouping Children for 
Wholesome Development 


TEACHING CHILDREN IN groups has been and still is the prevailing method 
of instruction in American schools. Group instruction was first used by the 
Brethren of the Christian Schools about 1684 * and was later developed 
by Andrew Bell in India and Joseph Lancaster in England.? The monitorial 
or Lancastrian plan for teaching was brought to this country by the Free 
School Society of New York in 1806 ê and served a useful purpose in this 
country for more than 30 years by providing a means whereby large groups 
of children could be handled. Although numerous devices for individualiz- 
ing instruction have been developed recently, group instruction still pre- 
dominates in American schools. No doubt it will continue to be an impor- 
tant feature of educational procedure because it is believed that certain 
values contributing toward the social objectives of education accrue from 
group activities. Even in schools in which the tool subjects have been indi- 
vidualized, group activities are considered an important aspect of the pro- 
deg Consequently, procedures for the organization of class groups must 
e used. 


THE ORGANIZATION FOR GROUP GUIDANCE 


Organizing children into groups for various kinds of school activities is 
Such a daily, routine, commonplace occurrence in any on-going school that 
one is apt to overlook the fact that every school has one or more policies 
and practices regarding the way or ways in which these groups are as- 
sembled. Children are organized into certain groupings for classroom in- 
Structions; other groups are formed for athletic events; while still other 
groupings are made for other activities such as hobby clubs, assembly 
sessions, and dramatizations. The essential point is that every school has a 
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plan for the formation of instructional groups. The composite picture of the 
number, size, and types of children’s groups that are found in a given school 
constitutes the structural framework of what may be called the organization 
for group guidance of children. To make this plan function smoothly each 
school has some policies and administrative procedures which are applied 
whenever groups are formed or re-formed, or the membership is altered. 

What kinds of groups shall an elementary school have for children of 
various ages? Shall the size and the membership of the groups differ accord- 
ing to the kinds of experiences desired for children? By what criteria shall 
children be assigned to the various groups? How long is it profitable for a 
child to remain with the same associates? How does one determine when 
a child is improperly placed? What are the factors which promote effective 
group endeavor? What is the place of individualized instruction? These are 
but a few of the many issues confronting those who assume responsibility 
for guiding the growth and development of children. Obviously the prob- 
lem of segregating children into instructional groups of convenient size is 
closely related to and inextricably associated with the question of school 
progress. The intimate relationship of these two aspects of school adminis- 
tration has led some authors to treat them together. It seems, however, that 
there are some problems associated with the classification of pupils which 
are rather fundamental and merit careful examination. Hence, a separate 
treatment is provided. Those problems which deal with the progress of 
pupils through school are reserved for the succeeding chapter. 


THE NEED FOR GROUPING 


It may seem trite to the state that the classification of pupils is basic to 
the effective execution of an educational program. Arranging pupils into 
groups for various school activities has become such a commonplace aspect 
of school administration that classification is likely to be taken for grante 
and not analyzed carefully to consider the ways in which sound classification 
procedures may aid in carrying out the purposes of elementary education. 
The need for grouping children arises from three sources. The most obvious 
of these is the fact that there are more pupils than teachers; some means 
must be used for allocating the students to their respective teachers. In à 
one-teacher school the problem of allocating pupils to teachers is met rather 
readily, but as soon as the faculty consists of two or more teachers, n6" 
problems of assignment arise. 

The second need for classification arises from the objectives of education. 
The kind of program for well-rounded development of children which many 
schools are endeavoring to carry forward requires that children have many 
kinds of experiences in many kinds of situations with children of like 289? 
and maturity as well as with children of different ages. Classification thus 
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becomes a multiple problem. The third need for grouping comes from the 
nature and interests of the children. Most children are extremely social 
beings; they crave association with other children, especially when there are 
common interests and purposes. Much intermotivation and learning from 
each other take place when children are in groups. The objective of human 
relationships could not be achieved if there were no opportunities for group 
endeavor. The opportunities for serving the latter two needs for grouping 
differ widely in various sized schools. A one-teacher school does not have 
the staff resources, the physical facilities, or the number of children neces- 
sary for a rich program of varied activities in different sizes and types 
of groups. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF GROUPING 


Perhaps the most obvious function of classification is the allocation of 
pupils in conveniently sized groups to rooms, classes, and teachers so the 
work of the school may proceed in an orderly and systematic fashion. A 
second function, not always so clearly recognized as the first, is to facilitate 
the execution of the educational policy. In some cities those in charge of the 
schools believe that one way of recognizing individual differences is to pro- 
vide a differentiated curriculum for pupils of different levels of ability. 
Materials and methods of instruction are properly adjusted to the abilities 
of pupils in each of the differentiated groups. In order that such an educa- 
tional policy may be carried out, it is necessary that the pupils who are to 
follow each course be selected. Perhaps the school district provides exten- 
sively for special classes of various kinds. Whether these classes be for the 
blind, the subnormal, or the gifted, the candidates for them must be desig- 
nated. Thus classification must precede and is basic to the execution of an 
educational program. 

A third, and perhaps the most important, function of classification is to 
place each child in a school environment which will provide the best stimu- 
lation and opportunities for growth. This implies a thorough study of each 
child to ascertain his total educational needs, and then to provide for him 
activities, experiences, and instruction according to the results of the diag- 
Nosis. Some writers have termed the latter process “grading,” that is, placing 
the child in a “school grade” in which he is able to cope successfully with 
the scholastic tasks which have been prescribed for that grade. Such a 
Concept of classification carries with it the impression that the child is to 
be fitted to the school rather than that the school organization is to be made 
flexible and fitted to the child. For more than half a century progressive 
education has sought the recogniton of the individual and has emphasized 
the fact that the school is for the child and not the child for the school. Yet 
the literature on school administration to this day is replete with the 
Notion that the organization is standard, permanent, and sacred, and that 
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the principal should be ever on the look-out to make sure that each child is 
continuously well fitted into the organization. The present writer is fully 
aware of the difficulties encountered by those in the field in making an 
organization flexible so that it may be adjusted to the needs of pupils, but 
he also believes that little progress will be made in practice toward the 
recognition of individual differences until those responsible for the organiza- 
tion and administration of schools change their point of view with reference 
to the relations of the school to the child and look upon the organization 
as a flexible agency whose services should be marshalled in the interest of 
children. 


VIEWPOINT ON INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


During the past three decades educational leaders in this country have 
waged a ceaseless campaign to rescue the individual child from the engulf- 
ments of routinized mass methods in education. Although no actual tabula- 
tion is at hand, it may not be too erroneous to state that more time and 
effort in educational research and more space in professional literature 
has been given during the past 20 or more years to the study of individual 
differences than to any other single topic. A review of this literature cannot 
help but impress one with the tremendous progress that has been made in 
understanding the individual nature of learning in all the tool subjects, the 
variations among individuals in the methods and rate of learning, and 
the impacts upon the individual of various environmental situations and the 
varying responses of individuals to these situations. Knowing the individual 
thoroughly and then dealing with him accordingly has become an almost 
universally accepted principle of education. 

If individualized instruction or dealing with children as individuals is 8° 
basic to sound educational procedure, why give all this attention to the 
organization of groups? Is group work antithetical to individual instruc 
tion? Technically the two terms may be antithetical, but educationally they 
are the pillars which together make a sound educational program. One can 
place children in appropriate groups and deal with them effectively in group 
activities only as one knows each child thoroughly as an individual. TTheorett- 
cally all learning is individual, but many worthwhile learnings Can take 
place only in group situations. Even if one went to the extreme and organ 
ized the entire school program in terms of individual pupil progress: Or 
still would have the problem of having one teacher supervise the work 0 
or more pupils. The problem of grouping is still present. MW 

It should be evident that, from an educational standpoint, recognizing 
and meeting individual differences must be done in any sound educationa 
program, and it must be done within the structure of handling children n 
groups. Group instruction alone is just as unsound and undesirable as having 
only individual instruction, even if the latter were possible. 
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GROUPING AS RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


The present situation with reference to the financing of schools makes 
it imperative that children in school be dealt with in groups. Up to the 
present no recognized thinker in America has recommended the abolition 
of group methods in education and the substitution therefore of an indi- 
vidual tutor for each child. Whether individual tutoring would be desirable 
for all children depends upon the purposes of education in the particular 
culture in which the practice is carried out. In any society some children 
(those who are hospitalized or isolated geographically) have to be tutored 
individually, but the discussion here pertains to society’s basic plan for 
educating the large majority of children. The issue is therefore not whether 
children shall be handled in groups but rather how the grouping of children 
varies according to different views or statements of educational objectives. 

If the school concentrates rather heavily or singularly upon the acquisi- 
tion of subject-matter information, any plan of grouping is satisfactory 
which results in the efficient attainment of that purpose. At present this pur- 
pose prevails in many schools. Practically all the treatises in school adminis- 
tration relating to the classification of pupils are oriented to this objective 
of education. Especially characteristic in its orientation to this purpose of 
education is the research dealing with ability grouping. Many studies have 
been made in an effort to discover the best criteria for forming ability 
groups. Evaluation of ability grouping has been confined largely to com- 
parisons of achievement in subject matter. No doubt this is a perfectly 
legitimate procedure if achievement in subject matter is the only concern. 

As soon as a school manifests concern for objectives of education other 
than or in addition to subject-matter knowledge, the problem of grouping 
becomes more complex. The objective of human relationship implies that 
children be given opportunities to acquire skill and competence in various 
kinds of relations with other persons. Some of these relations are with other 
individuals; others are with small groups; while still others are with larger 
groups. In some relationships the child is a leader, chairman, committee 
member; in other situations a certain child finds himself a follower, or a 
silent participant in an audience situation. Whether groups formed on the 
basis of ability to learn subject matter produce the group composition best 
Suited for developmental opportunities in human relationships has not been 
studied with sufficient care to warrant many conclusions. On the surface, a 
blanket affirmative answer would appear questionable. 

Similar issues arise in connection with the objective of civic responsibility. 
Children should have opportunities to practice the assumption and dis- 
charge of civic responsibilities. Some civic responsibilities in school can be 
discharged in connection with class groups organized for the purpose of 
learning subject matter, but many realistic chances for developing a sincere 
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devotion to and skill in civic affairs does not happen in the kinds of groups 
now found in the typical organization of classes. The picture becomes still 
more complex when a school places major emphasis upon personality 
development. 

Very few constructive answers are available to the several issues raised 
by the relationship between methods of grouping children and the purposes 
of education emphasized in a given school. One thing that can be said with 
reasonable confidence is that a unitary concept of grouping is inadequate in 
terms of present purposes of elementary education. In most schools the 
activities of children are not confined to the groups organized for the more 
specific purpose of classroom instruction. Children do get into groups of 
different size and of varying membership, so that the situation on the whole 
is not as inadequate as might be surmised. What is lacking, however, is a 
clear concept of the relationship which grouping has to the objectives of 
education and how the groups ought to be modified in accordance with the 
particular purposes sought through particular activities. There is no evi- 
dence to prove that the typical elementary-school class of 30 or 40 pupils, 
as now constituted, is either the best-sized group or has the best selection 
of members for an excursion to a milk plant or to stage a Christmas party. 

A general view of the purposes of education in American democracy 
suggests that methods of grouping pupils in school should be consistent with 
the basic philosophy of American culture. The goal of the individual is 
self-realization in a democratic society. What plans for grouping will do 
this best remains to be determined. It is hoped that the remaining sections 
of this chapter will clarify related issues and indicate some practical steps. 

In recent years many elementary schools have made more deliberate 
efforts to give fuller recognition to the hypothesis that all four of the major 
areas of child growth and development are equally important and that all 
four of the areas must be given appropriate recognition if the objectives of 
education are to be attained. If emotional and social development are to be 
given equal status with mental development, what implications does that 
have for pupil classification? If the status of physical development has im- 
portant bearings upon emotional and social development, which in turn are 
related to interest and effort, what recognition in grouping should be given 
to physical maturity? Answers to these questions lie in the interrelationship 
between the various aspects of growth and development. 


GROUPING AS RELATED TO AREAS OF CHILD 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The implications which the characteristics of children’s growth and de- 
velopment have for grouping may be viewed from two standpoints, namely; 
differences in rate of development and the interrelatedness of aspects © 
growth and development. The salient features of the former are summarize 
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in the following sentences. In the individual child, physical growth is seldom 
regular or uniform in all structures during the whole period of growth, nor 
is the rate of increase or change in growth uniform for all parts. At any 
given time the margin of advance is an irregular rather than a smooth line. 
Cycles of acceleration and deceleration characterize the development of the 
several parts, systems, or functions, as well as the total organism. When 
the growth potential is high in one system, the other interacting systems are 
dynamically affected. Even though each child follows his own growth pat- 
tern, many differences in pattern as well as in rate exist between individuals. 
Stages of physiological maturation are only loosely correlated with chrono- 
logical age. 

Figure 8 portrays some of the differences in physical growth of boys and 
girls. Note that the cycle of puberty for girls begins while many of them 
are in the fourth grade and that the cycle for boys begins approximately 
two years later. In eight-grade elementary schools the average girl will have 
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FIG. 8: Schematic curves of changes in rate of growth of boys and girls from birth to age 20 
(schematic curve for boys from data provided by Stolz). From Physiological Aspects of Child 
Growth and Development, Division of Child Development and Teacher Personnel of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education (1941). 


completed the cycle of puberty by the end of the elementary-school career, 
Whereas boys will just have reached the maximum rate of gain in physical 
growth. Other sex differences are equally significant. At given chronological 
ages to the end of adolescence, girls have attained approximately 10 per 
Cent greater acceleration in physiological age than boys. Girls consistently 
exceed boys in the rate of anatomic development from birth to 18. Growth 
Curves in average body weight generally show girls to be lighter than boys 
up to the age of 12, heavier than boys from the age of 12 to 15, then 
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lighter than boys after age 15.‘ Some persons have ventured the proposal 
that the slower rate of physical development of boys may be an important 
factor in producing more behavior problems and more nonpromotion on 
the part of boys. 

The interrelatedness of the various aspects of growth and development 
casts further light as well as additional complexities into the problem of 
grouping children for instructional purposes. Varying growth rates of differ- 
ent structures or body parts may involve difficulties of physical adjustment, 
especially in athletics. Large stature does not necessarily mean proportion- 
ately great physical endurance or the development of needed balance and 
adequate motor response. The ability to compete physically is closely asso- 
ciated with a child's achievement of confidence and his feelings of security 
in associating with his peers. Physical development is thus closely associated 
with the ego-integrative need and personality development. Changes of in- 
terests, attitudes, and purposes are closely related to the conditions of 
physical growth. Periods of marked acceleration of physical growth are 
usually accompanied by definite modifications in the child’s social behavior. 
Children who show marked deviations in maturity, developing very late of 
very early, are sometimes subject to anxieties or patterns of withdrawal. 
Physical deformities or illness may have their repercussions in behavior 
disorders.* 

The child's personal-social behavior is often greatly concerned with the 
establishment and maintenance of satisfactory peer relations. These rela- 
tions are not always based upon equivalent mental or physical maturity. 
Any situation which affects the personal-social relationships of pupils usually 
results in considerable motivation; the direction which this motivation takes 
influences emotional and social development. The relationship between the 
affective life and other aspects of development is an index of the child’s 
personality pattern. Relatively small, face-to-face groups exercise a greater 
influence upon the individual than do larger groups in which there is less 
behavioral interchange between the members. Formal groups, spontaneous 
groups, uncontrolled groups, and autocratically controlled groups have dif- 
ferent effects upon the individual. Compactly organized groups with a cleat 
purpose have more influence upon the individual than have loosely organ 
ized groups with vague purposes. Group relationships modify the childs 
emotional stability. Self-confidence and a feeling of adequacy are important 
factors in emotional health and in the development of attitudes. Attitudes 
play a significant role in development, particularly social and mental de- 
velopment. Disabilities in academic subjects may be fundamental to 34* 

4 For a more extended summary of research on physical growth of children, iS 
Walter S. Monroe, ed., Encyclopedia of Educational Research, rev. ed. (New Yor 
The Macmillan Co., 1950), pp. 153-165. 

5 Leo Kanner and S. E. Lockman, “The Contribution of Physical Illness to the De- 


velopment of Behavior Disorders in Children," Mental Hygiene, Vol. XVII (Octobe 
1933), pp. 605-617. 
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adjustment when lack of competence in these areas places the child at a 
disadvantage in satisfying his social needs.? 

In recent years the study of the interrelationships of the aspects of child 
growth and development has taken the form of longitudinal studies in which 
measurements are made periodically on the same children over a period 
of years as contrasted with cross-sectional studies of different children at 
different age levels. Olson and his associates at the University of Michigan 
have organized their data to cast new light on these developmental factors. 
Their approach is clarified in the following quotation.* 


The following pages illustrate methods of work on the organism as a whole 
in progress in the Child Development Laboratories of the University of Michigan. 
The unique emphasis of modern research in child development is the attempt 
to discover laws which govern the organism as a whole through time rather than 
generalizations based on single attributes at a point. 

The age principle has been used to portray growth data collected in many 
forms in an intelligible manner. Under this plan, one may refer such diverse 
things as height in inches, weight in pounds, number of teeth erupted, and 
strength of grip in kilograms to a common scale and speak of height ages, 
weight ages, dental ages, and grip ages. Scales for appraising the ossification of 
the hand and wrist bones use the method of matching an X-ray with a typical 
sample to yield carpal age. The age principle has long been used in the state- 
ment of mental and educational test results. The use of an age unit does not 
carry with it any necessary assumptions as to standards or norms and is best 
understood in terms of operations. A more detailed description of the method 
may be obtained upon inquiry. 

The growth curves (not reproduced here) illustrate the extent to which the 
organism is a unified whole. The attributes of the individual are usually less 
variable than they are for a group of children. The tendency toward unified 
organization is one of the first generalizations of the organism as a whole. More 
detailed analysis leads to a study of plateaus, spurts, timelag, and patterns. It 
is from evidence of this type that we conclude that educational achievement 
is a function of growth as a whole rather than of any single attribute such as 
mental age. Child 6 (chart not reproduced here), whose reading curve 1s 
apparently out of line, reveals the necessity for wider sampling in certain indi- 
viduals. The addition of a growth curve for grip age does not alter the total 
pattern. However, the growth curve for vascular age is in the area of the read- 
ing age. The individual graphs on pages three and four illustrate some of the 
problems occuring in children with "split growth." A complete account must 
eventually include the relation of the organism to the environmental field. — 

An extensive collection of journal material, parent interviews, personality 
Tatings, and medical records add to the possibilities of interpretation of the 
interrelated character of experience and growth. The trend is for children with 

luxuriating” growth to have fewer problems of personal and social adjustment 
than those in whom growth is sluggish. 


.* P. Blanchard, “Reading Disabilities in Relation to Maladjustment,” Mental Hy- 
giene, Vol. XII, pp. 772-788; A. I. Gates, “Failure in Reading and Social Maladjust- 
ment,” Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. XXV (October, 1936), 
Pp. 205-206. 
fr * W. C. Olson and B. O. Hughes, "The Child as a Whole." Brochure obtainable 

om the authors at the University of Michigan. 
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In order to simplify the study of problems of the organism as a whole, we 
have used the concept of “organismic age” which is the mean value of all of 
the separate ages available for a child. The center of gravity of the organism 
so determined is revealed to be a very stable thing in the curves for the six 
children on page five. The stability of the total organism and its tendency to 
resist displacement while single attributes vary offers new possibilities for pre- 
diction and for understanding. 


Olson’s procedure and data are further illustrated by the following quo- 
tation and charts.* 


Previous chapters have described the physical, mental, and educational 
growth of the child and his emotional and social development. The hypothesis 
of the present chapter is that all types of growth occur in a child in some type 
of functional interdependency. This hypothesis is historically old and has been 
both defended and challenged in reports of research and in reviews of investi- 
gations. The most intensive search has been made for relationships between 
physical traits and intelligence. These investigations have been ably reviewed 
through 1930 by Paterson.* He concludes, 

“Our detailed survey of available quantitative evidence has demonstrated 
that prevalent notions regarding the intimacy of the relationship between 
physical traits and intellect have been greatly exaggerated. Search in the realm 
of gross anatomy for a physical correlate of intellect has yielded uniformly 
negative results. It appears that such structural characteristics as height and 
weight are correlated only slightly with intelligence, narrowly defined. Even 
measurements of head size and shape are found to be relatively independently 
variable with respect to intellect, and skeletal development measured by precise 
X-ray photography yields either zero or low correlations with intelligence. The 
same may be said of dentition. Physiological development, measured in terms 
of pubescence, is found to be relatively unrelated to mental development, and 
so are complicated morphological indices of body build." 

It should be noted that Paterson was reviewing studies that had been 
primarily pursued by averages and correlations in the cross-sectional study of 
groups of children. The trend of the evidence is toward some positive relation- 
ship, though low. Reviewing the literature to 1933, Jones t concluded that the 
correlation between any one measure of physical size (age a constant) and 
any one measure of mental status was uniformly too low for predictive purposes 
usually below .30 and quite commonly between .10 and .20. The use of combi- 
nations of physical traits failed to give indications of higher relationships. Ina 
more recent review Jones ¢ again presents correlational data in which the trend 
is toward low positive correlation. 

The persistence of notions concerning the related character of growth in the 
face of small intercorrelations is probably attributable to workers with children 
who have been struck by instances of concomitant variations. New support for 
the hypothesis is now coming from the repeated examinations of the same 


* D. G. Paterson, Physique and Intellect, New York: The Century Co., 1930, p. 26 
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+H. E. Jones, "Relationships in Physical and V ” fót ati 
II (April 1933), 150-162, 177-181. ysical and Mental Development." Review of Educational 


X Review of Educational Research, VI (February 1936), 103-123. 
8 Ww. C. Olson, "The Concept of the Organism as a Whole: Interrelationships n 
Physical, Mental, Social, and Emotional Development," Pupil Development and the 


Curriculum (Ann Arbor, Mich., Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, 
1937), pp. 93-99. 
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children over a long period of years. Such growth studies are now in progress 
at the University of California, the State University of lowa, Harvard University, 
the University of Michigan, and other centers. It appears probable that the 
statistical techniques employed in the past have obscured the real nature of the 
related character of growth. Even though more and less of certain traits may 
not be highly related from child to child, yet the growth changes within a 
given child may show evidence of patterning. Reverberations of large environ- 
mental changes involving physical or emotional shock or educational and 
physical deprivation may be noted throughout the growth system. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to develop a conception of the growing 
child as an organic unity and to illustrate the types of evidence on which the 
conception is based. A more extensive discussion of the growth theory involved 
may be found in the writings of Frank. Students of the process of growth 
determine what is taking place in the growing child by securing data on changes 
in the magnitude and relationship of various structures and functions. Accord- 
ing to the organismic conception, these changes are interrelated in some type 
of dynamic balance. 

In the University Elementary School, the nature of growth is being investi- 
gated by the re-examination of the same children year after year according to 
a schedule of physical, mental, social, and emotional measures. As a matter 
of convenience in presenting the material in this chapter, the various measures 
have been translated into ages. Thus, height in inches is translated into a height 
age, weight in pounds into a weight age, number and area of wrist bones into 
a carpal age, the number of teeth erupted into a dental age, the number of 
tests successfully performed on a mental scale into a mental age, and a com- 
posite of achievement in school subjects into an educational age. In the present 
series, reading age, as one of the subject ages, has been used for illustrative 
purposes. Various other ages are being experimented with at the present time, 
but will not appear in this report. In addition to the measures that may be - 
translated into the age principle, other instruments are used which reveal 
individual differences and qualitative factors. Among these are the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Scale as a measure of problem tendencies, the Marston Scale as 
à measure of introversion-extroversion and the Behavior Journal as a record 
of incidental experiences that may cause perturbations in the growth system. 

Space will permit the reproduction of but three illustrative cases here. Figure 
9 illustrates accelerated growth in a constructively extroverted boy with low 
problem tendencies. The curves are to be interpreted in the following manner. 
The base line gives the year of the examination. The age of the child at any 
given time is obtained by first reading upward from the base line until the 
Solid, straight, diagonal line labeled "C. A." (Chronological Age) is en- 
countered, and then by reading across horizontally to the vertical guide. 
Maturity of the child in terms of the various other ages represented may be 
determined as of any given date in a similar manner. Our interest, however, 
is not primarily in reading the graph in this fashion. What we wish to observe 
in a general way is that five out of six of the growth curves for this child are 
above the line which is typical for children of his life age. Further, they are 
Often increasing at a rate greater than one year of growth per year of life. The 
exception occurs in the case of dental age, which is below the chronological line 
but appears to be converging toward it. Another point of general interest is the 
appearance of certain plateaus or periods of slow gain which seem to be reflected 
in the various curves, sometimes in synchrónization and sometimes with vary- 
Ing time lags. It is the appearance of synchronous change which impresses the 
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student of child development with the fact that a change in any part of the 
growth system is likely to be accompanied by changes in other parts. Figure 9 
is not an isolated case of a superior child showing a certain “going togetherness” 
in both mental and physical growth. We have many such in our research files. 
In terms of problem tendencies, the boy represents an unusually well-adjusted 
child; that is, he gets along well with associates, the teachers find him amenable 
to reasonable control, and the parents are not unduly concerned over him. 
Interestingly enough, good general behavioral adaptation appears with great 
regularity in children whose growth curves are “luxuriating” in this fashion. 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


FIG. 9: Accelerated growth in an extroverted boy with low problem tendencies. Abbreviations 
refer to carpal age, chronological age, dental age, height age, weight age; mental age 
and reading age. 


Figure 10 also represents an extroverted boy, but one who secures à high 
rating in problem tendencies. His growth curves differ greatly from those for 
the preceding boy and are marked by erraticism, plateaus, slow growth, and à 
tendency to move away from the line for his life age. This means that he 1 
not making a normal annual gain. This boy would be commonly described as 
a case of reading disability because of the discrepancy between his mental age 
life age, and reading age. However, when we view him in terms of the tof 
picture presented by the graph, we are impressed with the fact that the grow! 
in reading is an expression of the personality as a whole. The problem 1$ no 
one to be accounted for in purely sensory or learning terms. Lack of responsive 
ness to remedial teaching further demonstrates the deep-rooted character o the 
problem. We are finding slow growth of the organism as a whole characteristi¢ 
of children having difficulties in reading or in general behavior. 

The third illustration we have employed, Figure 11, is that of a boy whose 
growth curves are on either side of the curve of average development. A distinc" 
tive feature of this set of curves is the evidence of rapid change occurring 
early in 1936. In the case of Reading Age, this growth has been almost pa 
normal expectancy and the boy is now well above the achievement of typic? 
children of his life age. In earlier periods, as in 1934-35 when the growth curves 


1932 1933 1934 1935 


1936 1937 


FIG. 10: Retarded growth in an extroverted boy with high problem tendencies. Abbreviations 


refer to carpal age, chronological age, dental age, height age, mental age, 


weight age. 


reading age, and 
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lb "Average" growth with rapid change in an extrov 
$ reviations refer to carpal age, chronological age, 
eading age, and weight age. 
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erted boy with low problem tendencies. 
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seemed to be changing rather slowly, he was actually under the typical per- 
formance of children. This child is somewhat better than average in adjustment 
in terms of problem tendencies. The only curve which seems to be showing less 
than average gain in recent years is that for dental age, and this may be 
attributable somewhat to the coarse units in which dental age is measured. If 
this assumption is correct, the dental age curve shortly will show a very abrupt 
upward sweep. 

Needless to say, much work remains to be done before we can completely 
understand and generalize the findings illustrated in the preceding cases. Among 
the technical problems presented are the lack of comparable norms for large 
numbers of children on the various kinds and things for which we might deter- 
mine ages. It is also possible that the use of the age method at times minimizes 
and conceals some parallelism (mentioned by Courtis, who had developed an 
isochronic system of units in order to take account of the fact that growth is 
a relative matter and that children, for most accurate comparisons, need to be 
described in units which will take account of initial status, rate of progress, and 
the mature status to which they are going). 

Still other problems lie in the physiological and psychological explanations of 
the changes that occur. In connection with cases in the University Elementary 
School we have extended records of traumatic emotional experiences, of the 
effects of disease, of injury, and of evidences of the onset of the prepuberal 
spurt in growth. The effects of such factors on growth will receive more extended 
consideration elsewhere. 

One who becomes impressed with the intimacy of the relationship of the 
various aspects of growth thereafter must be more sensitive to the possible 
effect of the types of environmental situations planned for the education of the 
child. Physical, educational, and social features of the environment will be 
expected either to facilitate or handicap the growth processes. These effects 
are not confined to the area in which the child is being stimulated. 

Quite apart from the hypothesis of the relationship of various aspects of 
growth within the organism, the student of child development is struck by the 
individuality of growth curves and by the futility of setting any standard in 
terms of group averages or in terms of considerations extrinsic to the individua 
child. It is not surprising that the student of growth becomes impatient with 
an emphasis on minimum essentials, grade standards, classification, promotion, 
and marking systems. These practices, apparently, have quite negligible effects 
in terms of growth patterns when subjected to comparative studies. At times 
there is some reason to assume that such effects as are obtained are actually 
detrimental to the general behavioral adjustment of the person. 


SOCIOMETRY OF SCHOOL GROUPS 


Knowing the growth status and developmental picture for each child is 
important in forming school groups, but there is another equally important 
variable, namely, the psychological composition of the group and the inter- 
relations of individuals therein. Moreno has defined sociometry as the 
mathematical study of psychological properties of population groups. © 
experimental technique and the results obtained by application of quantita- 
tive methods is the peculiar province of sociometry. Such study includes the 
evolution and organization of groups and the position of individuals within 
them. One of its special concerns is to ascertain the quantity and expansio? 
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of psychological currents as they pervade the population group.? It is in 
these person-to-person relationships in various sizes and types of groups 
that many social needs are met and personality development has its roots. 

Psychologists and sociologists differ widely as to the important elements 
in a group situation. The psychologist maintains that group phenomena 
must be explained in terms of the characteristics of the individual members 
of the group. The sociologist, on the other hand, holds that the individual 
loses some of his identity as he functions in cooperation with others and 
plays his role in relationship to the personalities manifest by the others in 
the group. The group is something more than the sum of its parts. The group 
is primary to the parts and fundamental to them. Chapin and Conway sum- 
marize the sociologists’ viewpoint as follows: +° 


In defense of the sociological point of view, however, it must be explained 

that a superindividual or superorganic ‘mind’ has no part in the theory of the 
group as an entity with independent existence; that is to say, the attributes of 
a group, apart from the individuals of which it is composed, are functions of 
the interrelations and interdependence existing within it. In his insistence that 
social phenomena must be explained in psychological terms, Allport has made 
a significant contribution to our understanding of groups and group processes. 
That groups cannot be completely understood if the existence of the individual 
is denied, we concede; but we also insist that the obverse of this statement is 
equally valid; namely, individual behavior cannot be interpreted without refer- 
ence to social and cultural phenomena. In dealing with social facts, therefore, 
both approaches are admissible, and either may be used according to the main 
consideration of the problem and the purpose of the investigation. 
_ A peculiar interrelationship exists between the whole individual, the data of 
individual psychology, and the group, the major category of sociology. The 
individual personality consists of a hierarchy of persons, or selves, each of 
which represents an aspect of his personality developed in a given group 
association and integrated into the total pattern of behavior. The group, on the 
other hand, consists of parts of personalities knit together into a pattern of 
Collective behavior. A man may, for example, function in a family, a profession, 
à church, a golf club, and other social groups, each of which contributes to the 
total organization and integration of his personality. Within the family group 
of which he is a member, however, only a segment of his personality—and of 
those of the other members—is comprised in the social whole. Groups are 
Organized wholes in which each member has status. Thus, membership in an 
economic organization may, for a host of individuals, range from the lowly 
Position of a factory hand or errand boy to chairman of the board of directors, 
yet all represent interrelated and interdependent parts of a functioning whole, 
9r entity, that is known to the world by its corporate name. Other parts of the 
Personalities of the individuals involved may cohere to form a multiplicity of 
additional group patterns ranging from the closely knit family and neighborhood 
STOUps to those in which relationship is so impersonal that the individual 
members are unacquainted with one another. 


i. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (New York, Beacon House, 1934), pp. 10-11. 
5 F. S. Chapin and M. I. Conway, “The Social Group in Education," The Grouping 
i upils, Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 

tt 1 (Bloomington, Ill., Public School Publishing Co., 1936), pp. 60-61. 
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In terms of sociological viewpoints, Chapin and Conway make the fol- 
lowing comments about school groups." 


The school represents one of the major groupings within the community but 
it differs from other local groups in several respects. In the first place, member- 
ship in a community group is voluntary; school enrollment is a matter of com- 
pulsion. The members of the community groups, moreover, are drawn together 
by common purposes and interests, and trade affiliations. The child, on the 
contrary, does not enter school by virtue of his interest in learning as such, 
although the school may approximate a voluntary grouping in the first instance 
to the extent that other members of the primary groups to which the child 
belongs, including the family and play group, have succeeded in building up 
positive and forward-looking attitudes during the pre-school period, and to 
the extent that other members of his play group are also members of the 
intermediate group. The degree to which that initial interest is maintained, in- 
creased, or diminished, however, depends largely upon subsequent experience 
in the school situation. 

Another point of difference between membership in a community group and 
school attendance lies in the fact that the former affiliation may be discontinue 
at will if initial interest wanes. In the event that interest in school life either 
diminishes or completely disappears, however, the school child can accomplish 
little in the nature of an immediate, direct adjustment, whereas he can drop 
out of a play group that has failed to fulfill his early expectations. School 
attendance is enforced by law; consequently there is no recourse in the face 
of difficulties without involving both parents and school authorities. 

The task of the educator is to train the child in the skills and techniques 
requisite to adequate social living in a changing world. His success in attaining 
this objective, however, is conditioned largely by his methods of stimulating 
the child and maintaining any interest exhibited in school activities. Groupings 
within the school approximating as closely as possible those of the community 
suggest a method of attacking this problem of motivation. A heterogeneous 
aggregation of school children at any grade level, it must be remembered, does 
not constitute a group in the sociological sense. Interaction and mutual stimula- 
tion, based upon common interest as a cohesive force, and expressed in the 
participation of its members, are the essence of group life; and so long as these 
continue, the group may be expected to survive. Strictly speaking, any plan 
for the division of children with reference to a criterion, for purposes of trai 
ing, is merely classification. If such classifications are arranged on the basis 9 
criteria that are significant to the individuals concerned, however, true group 
activity may be expected to eventuate. If, on the other hand, the bases of classi 
fication are meaningful only to administrators and teachers, such gains can 
hardly be anticipated. t 

In the light of the foregoing, the validity of composite scores as à criterion 
in sectioning may be questioned when such scores are measures of widely 
differing traits or abilities. Since group relations are formed on the basis 9 
bonds originating in the significant common experiences of the individuals 
concerned, and since composite scores including a variety of mental We 
achievement tests and other miscellaneous data yield averages of doubtfü 
significance, it naturally follows that the failure of true groups to emerge pon 
classifications so derived is not surprising. 


11 Ibid., pp. 63-64. 
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Of special interest to school people are the internal processes of groups. 
Reference is again made to the article by Chapin and Conway ?* for a 
sociological view of the problem. 


The nature and the degree of an individual's participation in the com- 
munity life is directly related to his own interests. The intensity of his participa- 
tion may range from mere physical presence at group gatherings to active 
leadership in the formulation and execution of group policies. The degree to 
which a person participates in the functional activities of a group, like any 
other objective social fact, may be measured and stated in quantitative terms. 

Active participation in the varied phases of approved associative life confers 
prestige upon the participant and gives him social status within the community. 
To the versatility and varied interests exhibited by some group members may 
be attributed their tendency to function as leaders in both major and minor 
group activities. Many more individuals possess the necessary background of 
information and experience to assume occasional positions of minor leader- 
ship within their various group relationships, but always there is that great 
mass of actual and potential followers who are never entrusted with key posi- 
tions in any group, but who by their loyalty to its ideals and standards, and 
their eager, active participation in its undertakings win for themselves the 
personal satisfactions that accrue from cooperative activity in socially approved 
endeavor. The satisfactions so acquired, consisting largely of the friendly in- 
terest and esteem reflected in the attitudes of others, are a product of the process 
of interstimulation and interactivity itself. 

Satisfying participation in an optimal number of groups facilitates integra- 
tion of personality. Varying modes of response win either approval or dis- 
approval in specific situations, and out of the increments of learning that accrue 
from repeated experience in a variety of social situations character traits are 
formed. Character traits are segments of behavior sufficiently organized and 
integrated to constitute general guides to conduct. Character is the pattern 
that the mores approve, and the individual whose behavior conforms to the 
expectations of his fellows in all or a majority of situations is said to possess 
that desirable quality. 

One of the most valuable outcomes of the educational process is the ability 
to get on with one's fellows. Participation in the varied activities of the group 
gives social status in the school as well as in the community. The measure of 
a child’s participation will depend largely upon his conception of the relative 
Merit of his own abilities, this self-estimate having been acquired through 
Observation of the behavior of others toward him. The nature and degree of 
individual participation in the common life of the school, however, tends to 
vary with the homogeneity of the school groupings in terms of a criterion that 
is of significance to each of the individual members of the several associative 
Units; and within each major group it will approach the maximum in proportion 
as the members are neither discouraged by the superiority of a preponderance 
Of their classmates nor so bored by their relative dullness that the stimulation 
Necessary to the exertion of their best efforts is wanting. The fact that community 
groups, representing voluntary associations of individuals with common interests 
and purposes, include all orders of ability has implications for the school. During 

€ process of interaction various talents and capacities may be revealed, with 


12 Ibid., pp. 165-167, 348-352, 374. See also Long and Smith, Fields and Methods 
a Seclolopy, ed. by L. L. Bernard (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1934), 
D. 500-501. 
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the result that a number of sub-groups may be formed to facilitate the func- 
tioning of the larger entity. In the school community, likewise, sub-groupings 
should take cognizance of individual differences in experience, ability, sex, 
social origins, and the like within a group the members of which are homo- 
geneous with reference to a single interest. The available evidence in support 
of the contention that patterns of ability exist among all children regardless of 
intellectual level suggests the inadequacy of the composite score as a general 
criterion in the séctioning of pupils. The expected contribution of a pupil in 
any group should not be at variance with the measure that his experience, 
mentality, and: manifested interests indicate he is capable of achieving; and as 
new preoccupations appear, provision should be made for their development as 
aioe bag the best interests of the child will permit. 

In view of the fact that under present arrangements the school controls at 
least six of the child’s waking hours each day for from eight to twenty years, 
it should be expected to assume a substantial share of the responsibility for 
his personal integration and social functioning. These objectives, however, Con- 
stitute two aspects of a single reality: namely, the development of the whole 
child, which may be achieved through participation in socially approved groups 
representing every aspect of his personality. But membership in the school 
group may contribute little to such integration if the child fails to find oppor- 
tunity to function in the normal activities of school life, both social and 
intellectual. Thwarted children will not long continue to remain disinterested 
observers in any arena of activity. They may find satisfaction in secondary 
contacts, which contribute little and may even prevent personality integration, 
or they may seek self-expression in gang activities and other patterns of behavior 
that the mores condemn. 

The need of an individual to succeed, which may be explained by the tradi- 
tional requirement of success in some line of endeavor as a condition of social 
approval and acceptance, is a problem that cannot be considered apart from 
the fact of individual differences. The existence of inequalities between indi- 
viduals has been recognized by observers in groups both simple and complex, 
and in cultures both near and remote with reference to time and space. The 
vigorous growth of the democratic ideal in Europe and America during the last 
few centuries, however, has tended to encourage an attitude unfavorable to 4 
just appreciation of such variations; but ignoring such differences has eliminated 
neither the inequalities among men nor the tangible evidence of their existence. 

That other factors besides intelligence are necessary concomitants of the 
personality of the successful individual has also been recognized. The researches 
of numerous investigators tend to confirm the argument that achievement is 4 
function of interest, persistence, experience, and many other factors as well as 
mentality. But it is in the process of interstimulation and response within the 
group that such varying innate and acquired characteristics are developed and 


attain significance. In other words personality integration and adjustment are 
functions of group life.?? 


From early beginnings made by Moreno, Murphy,'* and Tryon,” the 
technique and uses of sociometry have been extended by many students 


13 Chapin and Conway, op. cit., pp. 68-70. ; 

14 L, B. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Personality (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1937). 

15 C, M. Tryon, Evaluations of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents, Monograph 
Vol. IV, No. 4 (Washington, Society for Research in Child Development, 1939). 
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the problem.'? Sociometry is a device for revealing preferences, likes, and 
dislikes among members of a group and for portraying group structure, 
sub-groups, leaders, isolates, and rival factions. The most vivid way to 
reveal the findings of this kind of inquiry is to construct a chart (a socio- 
gram) in which the pupil choices are diagrammed. A sociogram also helps 
a teacher to discover whether there are any children who are unhappy and 
withdrawn, rejected or ignored. By combining sociometric findings with ob- 
servational data the teacher can obtain insight into the factors and causes 
of interpupil relations. 

Although space cannot be given in this book for a full description of the 
ins and outs of gathering sociometric data, constructing sociograms, and 
using sociometric findings, enough information will be presented to introduce 
the reader to the idea. Gathering the information for a sociogram is not 
difficult. In some instances the procedure is merely that of providing each 
member of the class with a sheet of paper on which there is space for the 
child to write his name; then, spaced some distance apart, are three state- 
ments like these: 


I would like best to work with these members of our class: 
I would like best to play with these children in our class: 
I would like best to have these children sit near me: 


Below each statement is enough space for the pupil to write the names of 
three children. 

A generalized approach, such as the one just described, is not as good as 
à particularized one relating to an activity in which the class is about to 
engage. Suppose the seating arrangement in the lunchroom is due for a 
shuffle or the unit in science has reached the stage where committees are 
to be organized. The teacher then has a chance to focus pupil choices very 
realistically upon something which is to take place in the immediate future. 
The teacher can then request pupils to list their first, second, and third 
choices with reference to the occasion at hand. She can tell them further 
that she will keep their choices in mind as the arrangements are made and 
that each one can be assured of being with at least one or more of the 
Persons they have named. This procedure keeps faith with the children and 


OVE Ne Bonney, “The Relative Stability of Social, Intellectual, and Academic 
Status in Grades II to IV, and the Interrelationships Between These Various Forms of 
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niversity, 1947); Willard C. Olson, Child Development (Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1949), Ch. 8. “The Human Relations of the Classroom”; Raleigh Schorling and 
G. Max Wingo, Elementary-School Student Teaching (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
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makes them feel that there is purpose and genuineness in the exercise. The 
data obtained from children’s choices may be charted in different ways. 

Figures 12, 13, 14, and 15 illustrate different types of sociograms. Figure 
12 is taken from Murphy’s report of her study of the social behavior and 
personality of nursery school children by observing manifestations of sym- 
pathy. The published report of her study opens with the following pertinent 
paragraph: 17 


Human society is based largely upon the capacity of individual human beings 
to interpret and respond to the behavior of other human beings; the more 
cooperative and closely knit the structure of a given society becomes, the more 
demands are put upon individuals to respond to the needs of others. Sympathy, 
when it is sensible and genuine, not merely a projection of the sympathizer’s 
anxiety or a way of dominating others, is intimately connected with all the 
other responses of a friendly and constructive nature that are the foundation 
of a cooperative society. It appears in very young children; yet it has scarcely 
been studied at all. We have almost no scientific material even on such questions 
as the age at which children sympathize in different ways, and none at all on 
the cultural or personality factors that are tied up with different sorts of sym- 
pathetic behavior. 


The phase of Murphy’s study which is of special interest here is the rela- 
tionship of children to each other in each of the nursery school groups. As 
soon as a child becomes a member of a nursery-school group he becomes a 
member of a world quite different from that of the average family circle 
in the typical home in the community. He becomes a member of a small 
world of children, with all the individual differences found in a typical 
school group. This world of children furnishes a major part of his social 
diet during a large portion of his waking hours. In it the child is constantly 
assimilating one thing or another by direct imitation, by spontaneous reaction 
to things which other children do or to situations they create, by resistance 
to pressures of various kinds, by repeated experience of tensions aroused 
by the mere presence, frequently in crowded quarters, of the other children 
who are competing with him for the use of the available equipment, for 
the attention of the teacher, and for other kinds of recogniton necessary 
to the satisfaction of social and ego-integrative needs. It is this interplay 
of personalities in the constantly shifting group situations which constitutes 
the sociopsychological field to which each child is constantly reacting, 
Within which each child is endeavoring to satisfy his needs, and which is 
Continuously having its impacts upon each child. 

The structure of the group relationships and the role of individual nursery 
School children within the group may be seen more clearly in Figure 12. 
This particular chart was chosen because it highlights the roles of children 
of near-kindergarten age. One must remember that the relationships shown 


17 Murphy, op. cit., p. 3. 
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in the diagram are based solely upon responses of sympathy to various kinds 
of distress situations such as a child falling down, bumping his head, hurting 
his finger, and so on. If all kinds of child contacts with other children were 
recorded, a much more complicated design would result. The almost com- 
plete isolation of some children as well as the overshowering of attention 
received by others is clearly evident in the diagram. 

In a democratically managed classroom there is much wholesome give 
and take among members of the group. Communication takes place easily 
among all members of the class. There are fewer isolated children and 
cliques, and conflict groups are less apt to arise. Figure 13 depicts inter- 
pupil relations in such a class. There is a broad spread of much-chosen 
positions. Negro children are as well integrated as the rest. The intersex 
cleavage and the tendency toward closed formations, usual at the sixth 
grade level, do not appear. These conditions are quite in contrast to the 
circumstances portrayed in Figure 14 showing a fifth grade in which a 
premium was placed on obedience and keeping quiet. Permission had to 
be asked for even such minor things as sharpening a pencil. The teacher 
dealt with children only on a strict and businesslike basis. The physical 
arrangements minimized, if they did not actually destroy, social give and 
take. Children were assigned to their seats on the basis of the teacher’s 
concept of good behavior, the criterion being the amount of talking or 
whispering that had taken place. The result was that each child was, in the 
end, placed as far away as possible from those to whom he felt most 
attracted. Praise was given for ability to accomplish tasks individually, for 
not disturbing others, and for being self-sufficient. School hours permitted 
few occasions for informal communication among the pupils. The socio- 
gram shows that one-way choices predominate, and that there are actually 
fewer reciprocated choices than are usually found in a first grade. The 
atmosphere may have been so hostile to social contacts that no personalities 
could make themselves known. 

In addition to showing the preferences of the children themselves, Figure 
15 also shows the “social distance score,” which is an index of a child's 
Popularity in the group. The social distance score is merely the total of the 
Number of times a child is chosen by his classmates on a sociometric test. 
In Figure 15 the top 25 per cent, those who were chosen most frequently, 
Were placed in the inner circle. The next 25 per cent most frequently chosen 
Were placed in the next ring; the third quarter in the third ring; and the 25 
Per cent who received the fewest choices were plotted in the outer ring. 
Note that in this instance no child in the outer ring was chosen by anyone 
else. The connecting lines show that each of these six pupils is “reaching 
Sut” for friends but no one responded by choosing them as work-, play-, 
9r seat-mates, 
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FIG. 15: Sociogram showing relationships within the group and social distance positions. By per- 
mission from Elementary-School Student Teaching, by Raleigh Schorling cand G. Max Wingo, 
p. 44, Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Redrawn by permission of the publisher. 


FACTS ABOUT CLASS GROUPS 


Many techniques, including sociometry, have been used to inventory and 
to study the character, composition, complexity, variations, abilities, inter- 
ests, and attainments of the membership of class groups at different age 
and grade levels. Anyone who has taken the trouble to study one or more 
class groups or the classes in one or more whole school systems knows that 
no one has ever discovered a procedure whereby classes could be com- 
posed of pupils who are alike or nearly alike in all of the traits and factors 
which are of concern to the school. Parenthetically one might add that such 
extreme homogeneity would be undesirable for educational purposes in a 
democracy. Students of children as individuals and in class groups know 
that almost any class chosen at random in any school system in any part 
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of the country, regardless of the pupil classification plan used in the school, 
consists of children who vary in chronological age, height, weight, carpal 
maturity, strength, mental age, social and emotional maturity, achievement 
in the various subject fields, and in any other trait or characteristic from 
about two to five, or even more than five, years. The range in measurable 
traits is usually smaller in the kindergarten and primary grades than it is 
in the intermediate and upper grades. In fact, the differences among chil- 
dren in class groups increase (i.e., the range becomes wider) rather con- 
sistently as one traces class groups up the age scale. These simple facts 
about differences among children of the same age or grade comprise a most 
important consideration for persons responsible for developing an organiza- 
tion for the grouping of pupils in an elementary school. 

A second group of facts about class groups consists of information about 
the interpupil relations. It is well known that children seek, yes, crave, com- 
panionship and friendship, primarily among their own approximate ag 
mates. Yet the typical class usually has one or more members who are 
unwanted by the others in that no one considers them as a friend or de- 
sirable associate. Children who receive no choices by others are called 
“isolates.” Those who receive only one to three choices in a sociometric 
test are called “neglectees.” Those who in a class of 30 receive 15 or more 
choices are called “stars.” In a typical class approximately 50 per cent of 
the pupils would receive more than 3 but less than 15 choices. In primary 
grades the choices are apt to be more widely scattered and fewer pupils tend 
to be chosen with higher frequency. 

The social status of the various individuals in a class tends to be reflected 
in a variety of interpersonal relations. The unwanted isolates tend to be 
lone wolves who manifest little concern for or interest in what goes O 
in school, or they are constantly injecting themselves forcefully into sub- 
groups in which they are unwelcome, or they are using unsocial or anti-social 
tactics for achieving recognition and status, or they may manifest any 
combination of these and other behaviors in their search for social partic 
pation and acceptance. Each class usually has one or more small sub- 
groups consisting of a few pupils. When the sub-group consists of only wo 
pupils it is called “a pair"; when the members of a sub-group have n 
interaction with those who are not in the sub-group, the sub-group is some 
times called “an island.” Sometimes the preferred relationships are in the 
nature of a chain in which Child A chooses Child B, who in turn prefers 
Child C, who in turn chooses Child D, and so forth. In no instance do the 
members of a chain reflect reciprocal choices. Examples of most of these 
types of social relationships can be found in Figures 13, 14, 15, and 16. 

A third group of facts known about class groups pertains to “the environ 
ment for learning" created by the interpupil relations within the group ar 
the attitudes of the members of the class toward each other, towar the 
teacher, and toward the school in general. The human relations in the class 
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room create a social-psychological climate which has important bearing 
upon what, if anything, is learned. The isolate who is struggling for recog- 
nition and social acceptance has little time or energy for the assignment in 
arithmetic or reading unless he has chosen to use academic prowess as his 
weapon, in which case he is using a tool which causes him to withdraw 
himself still further from social contacts; furthermore, if he does succeed 
in achieving academic superiority, he has a reward which is not prized very 
highly by others as an asset in gaining social acceptance among his peers. 
If the isolate uses fighting, teasing, stealing, or bullying as his weapon for 
gaining status in the group he is using a tool which probably succeeds only 
in making him even less wanted by the others. 

Friendships which form the basis for sub-groups may have emerged be- 
cause of common interests, previous acquaintanceship, similar skills in given 
areas, mutual sympathy, a common goal which may center in school tasks 
or in anti-social behaviors such as shoplifting, fighting a neighborhood gang, 
or resisting or maintaining open warfare against the teacher. The cohesive 
force in a sub-group may not have reached surface consciousness by the 
children themselves, or it may be a definitely recognized factor. In the latter 
case the cohesive force may have been the reason why these particular 
individuals were drawn together. When the cohesive forces or motives of 
sub-groups deviate noticeably from those which have desired educational 
value, the total educational impact of school attendance becomes a problem. 
Frequently each sub-group has one or more “stars” who give it various 
degrees of leadership. 

Some classes do not have sub-groups and in most classes that do have 
them their motives are not inimical to the purposes of the school. But re- 
gardless of the exact structuring that may exist in a given class, how pupils 
feel toward each other, how they interact with each other, and the extent 
to which their unsatisfied social needs cause them to strive for recognition 
ànd peer status determine in no small degree the amount of interest they 
Will show in the usual school activities and the kind of social learnings 
Which are taking place. Teacher-pupil relations are an inseparable part of 
the total picture. A sympathetic, understanding teacher can mold and utilize 
to advantage the social-psychological climate of the situation. A teacher 
who does not understand children and who is unaware of these social 
aspects of interpupil relations will probably have many problems of dis- 
Cipline and must in the end resort to extreme dictatorial devices which make 
School life unhappy for teacher and pupils. 

The fourth group of facts about class groups clusters around the teacher's 
task of developing a class into a good working group and good sub-groups 
for teaching purposes. There are also the teacher's problems of motivating, 
managing, and teaching the class. One must recognize from the outset that 
à class of 30 or more pupils is not necessarily a social unit or a group that 
can work and live well together. The usual methods for organizing classes 
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at the beginning of a school term bring together aggregations of individuals 
with few common denominators. They may or may not be of about the 
same age and maturity. They usually are from varied socio-economic and 
home and community backgrounds. Some may have been classmates in 
previous years. Few will know the teacher and the teacher may or may not 
know some of them. 

Certainly a class at the opening of the school term cannot be said to be 
a social unit, a working group. Until common purposes, cooperative working 
procedures, better acquaintanceship with each other and the teacher, and 
confidence in each other have developed, the class will be merely an aggre- 
gation of individuals. To become a group there must be changes in the 
relationship among the members. Maas points out that “in a developing 
group there are slowly changing networks of relationships among the mem- 
bers; there are mores or customs that grow up as the needs of the group 
and its members become apparent; and there is a history of developmental 
phases through which the group proceeds.” ** These three factors may be 
considered as the characteristics of a genuine group. 

The teacher has the problem of becoming acquainted with and studying 
the pupils, of helping pupils to become acquainted with each other and to 
develop the kinds of social relations that will make for satisfying work 
and play activities, and of helping each child to achieve status within the 
group through socially approved means. These are complex and difficult 
tasks for the teacher, but unless at least reasonable success is achieved in 
these areas the class will not develop into the kind of working group that 
will make success out of school life. Genuinely purposeful, cooperative 
teaching-learning situations will be difficult to obtain unless at least a fea 
sonable degree of group-ness is achieved. Teaching and classroom manage 
ment will be difficult to the degree that the class has not developed into @ 
social group. The extent of the teacher's problem in these regards will 
depend in no small measure upon the characteristics of and differences 
among the children assigned to the class and upon the teacher’s insight into 
and skill in handling the group relations. How children are grouped a 
classes thus has an important bearing upon the social-psychological climate 
of the classroom and the kinds of learnings that take place. 


GUIDEPOSTS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF GROUPING POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Those responsible for organizing children into class groups do so on the 
basis of certain educational viewpoints, certain information which they have 
accumulated, and their past experiences in dealing with the pupil classifica” 

18 Henry S. Maas, “Understanding Group Processes,” in Fostering Mental Healt 


in Our School, 1950 Yearbook (Washington, Association for Supervision 2” 
riculum Development, 1950), p. 287. 
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tion problem. Among these considerations is the viewpoint which the school 
proposes to express with reference to the breadth of its contributions to 
children. If the school's objective centers primarily upon promoting achieve- 
ment in the academic fields with little or no concern for children's physical, 
social, and emotional development, then the objective in grouping can be 
to assemble into class sections children who are as nearly alike in academic 
attainments as the circumstances will permit. Teachers’ marks in subjects 
of study and other indices of academic achievement may be used as criteria 
for class placement. Such a policy and procedure will bring together into 
class groups aggregations of children who are supposed to be reasonably 
alike in subject matter attainments but who will differ widely in chrono- 
logical age and practically all other indices of growth and development. 
Actually this plan seldom results in classes that have the theoretically 
assumed degree of homogeneity in academic areas, but such, at least, is its 
intention. An inescapable by-product, although not necessarily an intention 
of the plan, is extreme heterogeneity in other measurable indices of maturity. 
Children with high intelligence quotients and high achievement records 
may be placed in groups in which the average chronological age is two or 
more years above their own. Conversely, slow learners and delayed achievers 
will be placed in classes in which their chronological overageness may 
approximate three to five years. Both the underage, accelerated pupil and 
the overage, retarded pupil will be in classes in which they find few interests 
common to themselves and their classmates. Practically all of their develop- 
mental needs are out of focus as compared to the majority of their class- 
mates. The noticeably underage or overage pupil usually finds difficulty in 
establishing proper rapport with his classmates, thus experiencing difficulty 
in achieving social status and a satisfying role in the group. Frustrations of 
various kinds and social and emotional maladjustment are not uncommon 
among such children. Their physical, social, and emotional development 
needs appear to be ignored under this kind of a grouping plan. Whenever 
these areas of development are ignored, serious doubts arise about the im- 
pact of the school environment upon children's personality, character, and 
citizenship education. 

The preceding considerations imply a corollary which is concerned with 
the relative importance attached to the different goals sought by the school. 
If the objectives summarized under the headings of self-realization, human 
relations, civic responsibility, and economic efficiency are viewed in terms 
of academic, physical, social, and emotional development of children, most 
educators would say that all four groups of objectives are equally important 
and that all four areas of children’s development are equally important. If 
this educational viewpoint is accepted, grouping practices should give full 
expression to this belief. Children should not be placed in terms of their 
achievement status if by so doing the child would be confronted with insur- 
mountable obstacles to wholesome social, emotional, personality, and char- 
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acter development. A 10-year-old who has not yet learned to read should 
not for that reason be placed in a first grade with 6-year-olds. A 14-year-old 
with a third-grade achievement record should not be placed in a third or 
fourth grade. Such placements cannot result in the child's achieving an 
acceptable adjustment to his classmates or the curricular offering. When- 
ever such placements are made, it is an open admission that the four groups 
of objectives or the four areas of children's development are not given equal 
importance. 

Researches have shown repeatedly that the normal unfolding of a child's 
growth pattern flourishes best in a permissive environment which is rich in 
learning opportunities and in which the child feels that he belongs, has 
happy working relationships within the group, and feels that he has re- 
spected status and significant roles. "Status" implies the high or low rank 
assigned by the group to the individual. “Role” implies the function the 
group assigns to the individual. The way a person thinks about himself, his 
own sense of personal worth, his emotional security, is in large measure 
determined by what he thinks other people think of him. It is important for 
the development of most boys and girls that they find *belonging" in groups 
of their peers. Unless a child finds “belonging” in his class group he cannot 
respond profitably and wholesomely to school activities.*® 

In what kind of a school group should a child have membership? Most 
students of the grouping problem would say that a child’s school life each 
year should give him experience in many types and sizes of groups. He 
should have contact with groups of children older and younger than he is. 
Some experiences should be in groups having a wide age range. Some time 
should be spent working alone, some with only one other pupil as a pall, 
some in the usual class group, and some time in larger assembly-type groups: 
Even though a school makes provision for each pupil to have all or most 0 
these different types of group experiences, the basic problem still remains, 
namely, the task of placing each pupil in a class section for administrative 
purposes and for participation in the major portion of his instructional 
activities. The question thus resolves itself into “To what kind of a class 
group should a pupil belong?” The answer is difficult and complex, pat 
tially because research has not addressed itself very extensively to the 
question of pupil classification in the light of modern concepts of education. 
However, a few general thoughts can be projected. No doubt the objective 
should be to have each child continuously placed in a class group in whic 
he is wanted and respected by others, feels that he is wanted, has tasks 
with which he has reasonable chance for success, has some chances to excell 
in selected phases of the group’s activities, has some chances to be excelled, 


19 The author is indebted to Ruth Cunningham and associates for several of the 
generalizations stated in this paragraph. For further details see their book, Under 
standing Group Behavior of Boys and Girls (New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951), Ch. 4. ó 
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and experiences a normal variety of interplay with the group so that whole- 
some character, personality, social, and emotional development may take 
place. In other words, the objective in grouping should be the achievable 
role and status of the individual in the group to which he is assigned. The 
criterion in terms of which to appraise the grouping practice in a school is 
the individual in relationship to the group. If the individual cannot amalga- 
mate or integrate himself into the group through his own efforts or with 
the help of the teacher and classmates, then that is the wrong group for 
that child. 

The statements about grouping made up to this point leave the problem 
on a somewhat general basis, without specific formulas to be applied by 
schools in general. Perhaps this is as it should be. If the philosophy of 
education and child development which has been implied is to be followed 
in schools, each school must resolve its grouping problems in terms of its 
own student body. The individual in relationship to the group can be deter- 
mined only if one knows the individual and the several groups which are 
potential group placements for him. One generalization that would apply to 
all schools is that every school should gather regularly on all children such 
developmental data as are pertinent and useful in implementing and ap- 
praising grouping practices. Olson’s procedure, as described earlier in this 
chapter, is one approach that can be recommended. His use of develop- 
mental data in making decisions about group placement is illustrated in the 
case of William whose parents had requested that he be shifted to a first 
grade group after he had been in the kindergarten for about six weeks. The 
information is presented in the form of a letter to the parents.*° 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. James: y 

Some time ago, I promised to examine our data on William’s growth and 
development to determine whether his general maturity was such as to warrant 
an extra promotion from the kindergarten to the first grade. I understand that 
this same general question has been raised informally from time to time with 
the teacher in charge of the present kindergarten group. In recent years, our 
teachers have felt increasingly that parent satisfaction with whatever was done 
with a child was a very important part of the child’s ability to live comfortably 
With himself and with other children. We therefore try to give parents informa- 
tion upon which to base a wise decision, in as complete a form as possible. 

_A much more complete account has been prepared for William than has 
hitherto been used and than we could hope to present with the facilities at our 
disposal for each child at these early ages. I am glad to do this both to answer 
the practical question you raise about a change for William, and as a test of one 
Way of using our child development research material in the solution of a 
recurring educational problem. After you have read this account, I should like 
to have your reaction to three questions: “Have the data been presented in a 


20 The narrative, table, and chart are excerpts from Olson’s original unpublished 
Presentation of the case, In somewhat modified form the material was later published 
as an article, “The Parents Request an Extra Promotion,” Childhood Education, 


Vol. 18 (1941), pp. 24-28. 
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manner which is intelligible to you? If not, in what respects would further 
clarification be desirable? What decision do you believe is best for William?” 

The basic data for William’s status in growth, obtained at five years and 
four months of age are presented in Table 11. The functions measured are 
given in the first column. The raw units in which the data were collected are 
given in the second column, and corresponding age values are given in the 
third column. Thus, William weighed 55 pounds at the examination period, and 
this is typical of that of the average boy at eight years and one month of age. 
Height is easily understood in a similar manner. In the case of dental age, since 
no permanent tooth was erupted and the x-ray evidence was not in, we assigned 
him a dental age of five years and ten months. We know that the dental age is 
not higher, but we cannot be sure how much lower at the present writing. 
Strength of grip was measured on a hand dynamometer and the 13 kilograms 
registered transformed into a grip age of seven years and two months. He made 
a score of seventy-five on the Metropolitan Test of Reading Readiness. This we 
have translated into a reading readiness age of six years and two months. The 
Kuhlman-Binet examination yielded a mental age of six years and three months 
which is practically identical, allowing for a difference in examination date, with 
that obtained by Mrs. T. who gave an examination at your request at a slightly 
earlier period. The behavior in the examination apparently was also quite similar 
on the two occasions. He was neither timid nor bold in the situation but pro- 
ceeded to work with good attention, few directions, and without much reliance 
on approval. He was cooperative throughout and did not seem disturbed as he 
hit the difficult age levels of the test. 


TABLE 11: Cross-Sectional Data for William at Chronological Age Five Years 
and Four Months 


FUNCTION MEASURED RAW SCORE AGE EQUIVALENT 


Weihe kana Sey mite eel Ciuc 55 Ibs. W.A. 8 years 1 month 
Strength of Grip .........------ 13 Kgs. G.A. 7 years 2 months 
Mental Age. ederet re M.A. 6 years 3 months 
Reading Readiness ...........-- 75 RR.A. 6 years 2 months 
Heiphts i-o bsc E sam .45.5 inches H.A. 6 years 1 month 
Dental Eruption ...........---- 0 D.A. 5 years 10 months 
Organismic Age... hueit enart O.A. 6 years 6 months 


Chronological Age ..... t C.A. 5 years 4 months 


We have coined the term “organismic age” to describe a child’s center of 
gravity in general maturity. This is obtained simply by taking an average 9 
available age values. The larger the amount of available data, the more accurate 
the value obtained. This center of gravity, in the case of William, turns out e 
be six years and six months, which may be thought of as an average maturity 
figure to be contrasted with his five years and four months of chronologic? 
age. A child with an average maturity at this level usually quickly impresses 
observers as a mature child for his age. It now remains to interpret this maturity 
in terms of its significance for William’s growth during the next five or SU: 
years of the elementary school period and in terms of his relationship to the 
social group in school with which he will play and work. : 

In considering the problem of a child in a particular school group» b. 
absolute status is of interest, but it is also important to consider his status ? 
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a member of a group of children who carry on certain activities in common. 
Our next consideration is his position in the present kindergarten group and 
his position in the first grade group. 

In discussing a child’s position in a group, it is convenient to think in terms 
of a yard stick in which zero is the bottom of the group, fifty is the average, and 
one hundred is the top of the group. A study of his attributes in these terms 
enables us to visualize somewhat a child’s status as a member of an interacting 
social group. These positions obviously change as the group is changed. A given 
child, for example, will usually rank higher in status in a lower than in a higher 
age group. Similarly, a given child will rank higher in a group that represents 
a random sample of the population than he will in one which is superior in 
terms of mental and physical qualities to the average of the population. 

In Figure 16, profiles of status in the kindergarten have been contrasted with 
the change of the status he would undergo if transferred to the first grade. 
Glancing across the page, we see at once that his status is high in practically all 
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READINESS O'A 


C.A. M.A. W.A. H.A. G.A. D.A. 
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FIG. 16: Percentile ranks of William in kindergarten group as compared with his percentile ranks 
if moved to the first grade. From an unpublished report by Willard C. Olson. 


values in the kindergarten. The possible exception in dental age may not bea 
real one when better data are obtainable. His status in the kindergarten in each 
of the measures portrayed may be contrasted with the corresponding status 
figure if he were to be transferred to the first grade. Instead of being one of the 
oldest children in the group in the kindergarten (C.A. column), he would drop 
to the bottom of the first grade group and actually be five months younger than 
the youngest. Instead of being in the upper thirty percent in mental level (M. A. 
column), he would drop to the lowest five per cent in the first grade. He would 
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maintain a superior status in weight (W. A. column), but would drop below 
the median in height (H. A. column). He would still be above in strength of 
grip but would drop to the bottom in dentition. While he is at a percentile rank 
of seventy-seven in reading readiness when compared to other kindergarten 
children, the same score reduces him to a status of twenty-nine in rank if he 
were to become a part of a first grade group. In organismic age, he would be 
exceeded only by eleven in a hundred in the kindergarten but would be exceeded 
by fifty-two in a hundred in a first grade group. 

So far as research has been able to determine, there is no uniform relationship 
between the future growth of a child, physically or educationally, and the nature 
of his classification in school. That is, under modern methods of individualiza- 
tion, children have the opportunity to realize their capacity in achievement 
irrespective of the grade group in which they happen to be classified. The 
problem seems to be primarily one of happiness and ability to work with a 
group with whom one may also have comfortable social relations. 

With these data before you, we would be happy to have you make the 
decision as to whether William should remain where he is or whether he should 
be reclassified. In the kindergarten group, he can easily assume and maintain a 
position of leadership. He will be in a relatively poor competitive position in 
the first grade and in future years among the older and more mature children. 
No doubt, reading would be a struggle for him there for some time yet. If too 
much pressure were not put on him, however, he could probably live com- 
fortably with children going forward more rapidly. 

Sincerely yours, 


Additional encouragement for a child development philosophy of group- 
ing can be secured from the findings of research. Achievement in school 
subjects is a function of the growth of the organism as a whole. If the 
environment for learning is suitable and generous, growth in academic 
achievement will proceed normally in accordance with the unfolding of the 
individual’s growth pattern. The curves representing growth in achievement 
will show such spurts, plateaus, and time lags as are the normal accompani- 
ment of the synchronized growing-up of individuals. Variations in the rate 
of growth in achievement as appear to be normal manifestations of an indi- 
vidual's growth pattern should not be disturbing to schools or call for 
special remedial measures. Growth in achievement, just as growth in height 
and weight, appears to be independent of how children are grouped, Pf 
vided absurd extremes are avoided. There is common acceptance of the 
notion that a child's growth in height, weight, dentition, strength of grip, of 
mental age during a given year would be the same whether he were place 
in Grade 3 or Grade 4 or in Section 1 or Section 2 of the sixth grade. 
Research supports the contention that growth in achievement is likewise 
unaffected by group placement as long as extremes are avoided and good 
teaching, including adaptation of instruction to individual differences 
prevails.* Jones concluded from her study that children taught on their in- 
dividual levels regardless of grade placement achieved a greater amount 0! 


21 Olson, Child Development, op. cit., p. 364. 
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growth than comparable pupils taught as a group with a prescribed cur- 
riculum. This generalization was found to be true for reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, and total achievement.?* 

When the growth philosophy underlies grouping practices, there is direct 
encouragement to teachers to abandon uniform assignments, uniform re- 
quirements, and other practices which tend to standardize and curb the 
fullest development of individual pupils. Instead, the whole philosophy of 
the school encourages diversified activities, diversified learnings, extensive 
provisions for meeting individual needs, and genuine efforts to have each 
child make the most progress of which he is capable and ready. The kind 
of teaching implied in this discussion will tend to increase the variability of 
the pupils. When goals and activities are numerous and varied, teaching 
will cause children to become less alike. Children who may be nearly alike 
in a given trait, such as reading ability, at the beginning of the school year 
will be less alike toward the end of the year or after several years. This is 
how it should be if individual ability and opportunity are to be given full 
flow. A school’s grouping practices should encourage optimum develop- 
ment of each child rather than create an influence which would make for 
uniform achievements and thus tend to keep children more nearly alike in 
the traits whose development are sought by the school. There is no evidence 
that conformity to averages is a desirable or possible goal of instruction. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING” 


So-called “homogeneous” grouping is an attempt to bring together into 
convenient-sized groups or classes children who are similar in ability, age, 
industry, previous experience, and other factors which affect learning. To 
get a clear notion of the meaning of “homogeneous” grouping, one might 
consider two extremes: complete heterogeneity on one hand and complete 
homogeneity on the other. Theoretically one might imagine complete 
heterogeneity as consisting of a class which had one or more pupils from 
each of the elementary- and high-school grades placed in a large room and 
taught by the lecture method. Complete homogeneity, on the other hand, 
could be secured only when every pupil in the group is equal to every other 
pupil in ability, age, industry, previous experience, and all other factors 
which affect learning. Even with all factors equal, the progress of indi- 
viduals in the group would be equal only if each of them received iden- 
tically the same motivation under identical circumstances, and if each were 
Presented with the same materials in equal quantity. Of course such a 


*2 Daisy M. Jones, “An Experiment in Adaptation to Individual Differences,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 39 (1948), pp. 257-272. 

** This section and portions of the section on ability grouping are reproduced from 
the author's contribution to Encyclopedia of Educational Research, edited by Monroe, 
9p. cit., pp. 376-377. 
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condition is unattainable in practice. In fact complete homogeneity could 
be attained only if each student were taught by himself. Between these two 
extremes lie many degrees of homogeneity in grouping pupils. 

Most discussions of grouping ignore the extent to which “homogeneous” 
grouping has existed in practice. The segregation of pupils into elementary 
schools and high schools represents an attempt to place together children 
who presumably can work and progress in conjunction. The separation of 
children into grades and the further separation into lower and higher sec- 
tions within a grade represent stages or degrees of “homogeneous” grouping. 
It seems clear, therefore, that some form or degree of homogeneous grouping 
is used universally in American schools. It is the synonymous use of the 
terms homogeneous grouping and ability grouping which creates confusion. 


ABILITY GROUPING 


Ability grouping is an extension of grading or a refinement of “homoge- 
neous group" as explained above. It is usually the separation of children 
of a given age into two or more groups or classes, the members of each 
group being more alike in a particular ability than the entire group to- 
gether. Theoretically ability grouping presumes grouping in relation to 
ability to attain in a single subject or activity. As many as 23 different 
criteria, singly or in various combinations, have been used. 

Much of the apparent confusion that exists regarding the bases for ability 
grouping is the result of the absence of clear-cut notions regarding the 
philosophical and psychological concepts underlying the principle of ability 
grouping, the purposes to be achieved by it, and the curriculum and method 
problems associated with it. Thoroughgoing summaries of research and 
differences in philosophical viewpoints are available and should be €* 
amined by the interested reader.** Generally speaking, sociologists and 
those who are ardent supporters of the experimental philosophy of education 
are opposed to ability grouping on theoretical grounds. l 

One of the chief problems in finding the criterion or the best criteria 
for ability grouping has been the question of predicting achievement an 
success in school. In the past the dominating aim of ability grouping has 
been to improve the learning situation by bringing together pupils who W 
be alike in achievement at the end of a period of learning. Prediction 07 
this basis is complicated by such factors as motivation, industry, persevel 
ance, past experience, ambition, ability, and achievement, as well as cut 


24H. J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration (New Yau 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934), pp. 167-185; Chapin and Conway, op- cit; R h 
Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion, MonograP 
No. 13 of the National Survey of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education 
Education Bulletin 17 (1932). 
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riculum and teaching method. If one assumes that the aim of ability grouping 
is developmental in nature, that is, to bring together pupils who will be 
able to work together and to progress together under conditions permitting 
the fullest possible development of the individuals involved, then one is 
less concerned with prediction and more with developmental aspects. Under 
the latter concept of grouping the school must assume responsibility for such 
factors as motivation and discrepancies between the child’s ability to learn 
and his actual learnings. 

Although considerable research has been done on the question of bases 
for ability grouping, it is little wonder that under the circumstances no 
significant unanimity of findings has been reported. Some suggest that, if 
the purpose is merely prediction, the best procedure would include the 
best measure of mental ability available and the best index of past achieve- 
ment as bases for grouping. If, on the other hand, the developmental func- 
tion of ability grouping is adopted, the criterion for grouping might well 
consist of a single measure, namely, the best index of mental ability 
available. 

Experimental studies of ability grouping have been fraught with such 
difficulties relating to the many variables to be controlled and the diffused 
concepts about grouping that it can hardly be said that ability grouping 
has been evaluated experimentally. Each of the many studies that have been 
made has aided in casting further light on the problem and in raising new 
issues which formerly had received scant attention. In the light of present 
thinking about the question of ability grouping, many of the experimental 
Studies seem very inadequate. Summaries of the existing studies have set 
forth the following conclusions: 

l. The evidence slightly favors ability grouping as contrasted with 
heterogeneous grouping, particularly where adaptations of standards, mate- 
tials, and methods are made. 

2. The evidence regarding the attitude of teachers toward ability group- 
ing is that most teachers prefer to work with “homogeneous” rather than 
mixed groups, 

3. The evidence regarding the relative merits of various types of adapta- 
tion of standards, materials, and methods is inadequate for forming a 
judgment. 

4. The evidence indicates greatest relative effectiveness for dull chil- 
dren, next greatest for average children, and least (frequently harmful) for 
bright children, 

5. The evidence regarding the particular grade levels or subjects in 
Which ability grouping is particularly effective is inadequate to form a 
Judgment. 

6. The evidence regarding the effect of ability grouping upon factors 
other than knowledge and skills is highly subjective and cannot be said to 
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be conclusive, although one study shows that the great majority of pupils 
are happy and satisfied in schools using ability grouping. 

7. On the whole, where grouping is used, parents are favorable to its 
use; the majority of parents believe that children are at least as happy, do 
better work in school, and are correctly sectioned according to ability. 

8. The indications are that in general the variability in achievement 
(which is an index of difficulty of teaching and the need for instructional 
adjustments) in ability groups, in grades which have three groups each, is 
about 83 per cent as great as in unselected groups. In grades having two 
groups each, the variability in achievement in ability groups is about 93 
per cent as great as in unselected groups. These percentages are reduced 
to about 74 and 84, respectively, if the plan of ability grouping is accom- 
panied by a multiple track of promotion. 

The present status of ability grouping may be summarized as follows: 
(a) Detroit was one of the large cities that introduced ability grouping às 
early as 1919; since that date Detroit has experimented with several varia- 
tions of the idea; ° (b) the fetish about ability grouping which prevailed 
in educational circles between 1920 and 1935 has subsided; (c) no T€ 
search studies on ability grouping have been reported for the past 15 years; 
(d) the interest of teachers and administrators has changed from the rather 
narrow issues involved in ability grouping to broader concerns for well- 
rounded development in which emotional, social, character, and personality 
development receive as much attention as scholastic development; and 
(e) in 1948, 53 per cent of 1598 city school systems were using the much 
debated practice of ability grouping in one or more schools; the percentage 
of cities using ability grouping ranged from 72 in cities of over 100,000 
population to 44 in cities of 2500 to 4999 in population.** The latter report 
did not indicate whether ability grouping in these cities was used in ele- 
mentary or secondary grades or in what proportion of its schools it Wi 
used in each of the reporting cities. 

The majority of elementary schools in this country are too small—that 
is, there are too few pupils in each grade—to make efforts at ability group- 
ing worth while. Even in large cities in which many of the elementary 
schools have an enrollment of 600 or more pupils, the presence of semi- 
annual promotions causes each of the half-grade sections to be too sma 
to justify the administrative detail involved in forming ability groups. Those 
who prefer ability grouping may get helpful suggestions from the schoo! 
systems which have applied ability grouping for many years and have i: 
perimented at length with different ways of administering this method © 

25 P, T. Rankin, C. T. Anderson, and W. G. Bergman, “Ability Grouping in the 
Detroit Individualization Experiment," in The Grouping of Pupils, Thirty-fifth Year 
book, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education (1936), Ch. 4. 


26 “Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948,” Research Bulletin, NEA» 
Vol. 27, No. 1 (February, 1949), p. 17. 
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pupil classification. Turney, who has been a student of ability grouping 
for many years and has been an ardent supporter of the practice, recom- 
mends that ability grouping be made on the basis of mental age and IQ. 
A description of this method of grouping as applied at Lawrence, Kansas, 
as well as the method used in Philadelphia, another large city in which 
ability grouping in the elementary schools has been used for a long time, 
are given in the reference quoted below.?' Interested readers are urged to 
consult the detailed descriptions in the source listed. 


CLASS SIZE AND TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO 


Class size and teacher-pupil ratio are two different concepts and each 
should be used with distinctive meaning. Class size means the number of 
pupils in membership in a class. Average size of class means the average 
number of pupils in membership in all the classes in a school, school system, 
state, region or in the nation. Teacher-pupil ratio means the number of 
pupils in membership per full-time teacher. For example, if a school has 
315 pupils, 10 full-time teachers, and 10 classes, the average size of class 
is 31.5. The teacher-pupil ratio in this school is also 31.5. However, if 
the same school also had a half-time music teacher in addition to the 10 
regular teachers, the teacher-pupil ratio would be 30, whereas average class 
size would remain at 31.5. The fact that many elementary schools have 
principals who teach part-time or they have one or more special teachers 
(music, art, physical education, library) who do not have responsibility 
for regular homeroom sections results in teacher-pupil ratios being lower 
than average size of class, Teachers usually look upon size of class as an 
index of the teaching load. School budgets, however, are frequently calcu- 
lated on the basis of teacher-pupil ratio. The programs in modern ele- 
mentary schools demand more teacher personnel than the conventional 
One-teacher per class so that teacher-pupil ratio should be recognized as 
necessarily lower than average size of class. Such recognition is frequently 
Overlooked by school boards and the public. The latter groups are prone to 
look at teacher-pupil ratio and to rest comfortably if teacher-pupil ratio 
does not go above 30 to 1 or 35 to 1. Such high teacher-pupil ratios would 
Tesult in class size averages of 32 to 40, depending upon how adequately 
Staffed the elementary schools would be. Both concepts of class size and 
teacher-pupil ratio should be utilized in planning for the instructional 
Organization, 

Current practice reveals much diversity regarding the size of elementary- 
School classes. Table 12 shows the distribution of elementary-school classes 
by size in cities in two population groups. Some of the school systems which 
have some classes of 60 or more pupils assign two teachers to each. The 


*7 Chapin and Conway, op. cit. 
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trend during the 1940’s has been toward smaller classes in elementary 
schools. This trend is supported by the following facts: 


CITIES OVER cities 30,000 TO 
100,000 IN POPULATION 100,000 IN POPULATION 
1940-1941 1949-1950 1940-1941 1949-1950 
Median size of 
BIS EU US wien 34.3 32.5 31.8 30.0 
Per cent of classes 
with 30 to 39 
BDUDIS gis ac; 53.6 66.2 50.0 48.2 
Per cent of classes 
with less than 30 
pupils ........ 14.8 22.7 38.1 45.0 


Whether this downward trend in class size in elementary schools can be 
maintained during the 1950's is problematical. The growing elementary- 
school enrollments, the teacher shortage, and the shortage of classrooms 
may force increases in class size. Many school systems are using half-day 
sessions and other adjustments to maintain the gains that have been made 
in reducing class size in their elementary schools. 

Anyone who has had direct contact with the practical problems of school 
administration knows that it is impossible to have the identical or ideal 
number of pupils in each class in a given school or school system. Numerous 
factors operate in local situations and cause variations in the number of 
pupils of any one age or grade level. No doubt these variations explain In 
part the number of small as well as some of the very large classes shown 
in Table 12. Class size in a local school system is usually the result of 
adjusting to local circumstances the viewpoints on class size held by local 
leaders. The convictions on class size in elementary schools of 1352 school 
superintendents were reported in 1949.** Only 10 per cent of them rec 
ommended more than 34 as the desired average size of class for elementary 
schools and only 10 per cent recommended less than 25; 45 per cent rec 
ommended 25 to 29, and 34 per cent indicated 30 to 34 as the preferred 
number. Policies of school systems regarding minimum and maximum size 
of class are shown in Table 13. Except for the kindergarten, there is à reduc- 
tion in the minimum and the maximum sizes for most of the grades in bo 
groups of cities. Data on teacher-pupil ratios have been published regularly 
in the Biennial Surveys of Education. The ratio for each year is obtain? 
by dividing the total number of pupils by the total number of teachers, thus 
combining enrollments and teachers for elementary and secondary schoo’s: 
In 1947-1948 this ratio was 27.8 to 1 on the basis of enrollment and 24. 


28 “Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948,” op. cit., p. 36. 
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to 1 on the basis of average daily attendance. Teacher-pupil ratios figured 
in this manner are not very helpful. There is need for careful research which 
will portray teacher-pupil ratios by school divisions, the relationship be- 
tween teacher-pupil ratio and average size of class, and the ways in which 
these two concepts are used in budget making and in planning the instruc- 
tional organization for a school. 


TABLE 12: Distribution of Elementary-School Classes by Size in Two Population 


Groups * 
CITIES OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION CITIES 30,000 ro 100,000 IN POPULATION 
size OF CLASS (38 Cities) (97 Cities) wi (139 Cities) 179 Cites) 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent || Number | Percent | Number | Per cent 
DURUD LS ries — — = bu E EI: 8 t 
BIO. is — — — — 1 t 4 T 
80-84 ... 1 T — — 2 T 6 T 
WOTTON cise AN 4 t — A 3: T 8 T 
70-74 ...... É 12 m 3 t 12 T 10 t 
65-69 ...... " 34 0.1 2 t 23 0.1 16 0.1 
60564 ^77 T. A 69 0.2 8 t 25 0.1 42 0.1 
SOCCER 179 0.4 39 m 46 0.2 56 0.2 
8054s ires 428 0.9 133 0.2 125 0.7 123 0.4 
45749 eee 3,622 8.0 1,456 1.9 460 2.5 279 1.0 
40-44 ...| 10,097] 22.0 | 7,100 92 | 1570| 8.3 | 1395| 49 
35-39 .... ui. 14,262 31.1 | 23,365 30.4 3,9334| 20.9 4,869 17.3 
30-34 ........ | 10,312] 22.5 | 27,444 35.8 5,487, 29.1 8,719 30.9 
25-29 |. J 4,507 9.8 | 12,734 16.8 | 4,427| 23.5 7,936| 28.2 
ATA E 1,631 35 3,592 4.7 2,031 10.8 3,658 13.0 
15-19 |... 432 0.9 665 0.9 504 2:7. 814 2.9 
3034 ........| 169|. 04 A4 | EP | ged ayo? 0169 |. 20 
LIIAN 77 0.2 59 0.1 74 0.4 80 0.3 
Total number 
of classes 
reported ....| 45,836| 100.0 | 76,744 | 100.0 18,858| 100.0 | 28,186 | 100.0 
Median size of 
glass eee 34.3 pupils 32.5 pupils 31.8 pupils 30.0 pupils 


(15 produced from Educational Research Service, A.A.S.A. and N.E.A., Circulars No. 4 and No. 6 
{Less than 0.1 per cent. 


The medians reported are city medians ra 


i ther than computed medians based on the frequency dis- 
tribution, 


! Bringing about a reasonable equality of teaching load in elementary, 
Junior, and senior high schools has been a perennial problem. It is particu- 
larly acute in small school systems in which the high-school offering de- 
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mands an undue proportion of teachers in terms of class size and the total 
number of pupils enrolled. If a four-year or senior high school makes rea- 
sonable effort to serve the diversified educational needs of its students, it is 
impossible to escape some classes with small enrollments. If as many as 
one-fourth of the classes are small, the effect on average size of class and 
teacher-pupil ratio is very noticeable. On the basis of national averages 
(Table 14) the situation appears to be rather wholesome, but national 
averages hide the discrepancies that exist in many school systems, especially 
the smaller ones. In a small school system it is not uncommon for each 
teacher in the elementary grades to have 45 pupils to be taught all day long 
without a free period for the teacher, while secondary teachers teach six 
periods out of seven and have classes that range in size from 5 to 7 to 20 
or 30 pupils. Although the most serious problem of equalizing average class 
size, teacher-pupil ratio, and teaching load is found in small school systems, 
some large school systems are also affected. One should not expect average 
size of class to be the same in elementary as in senior high school, but one 
might anticipate teacher-pupil ratios to be more nearly alike than they are 
now. 


TABLE 13: Policies Regarding Minimum and Maximum Size of Class in Elementary 
Schools, Showing Median Minimum and Median Maximum Number Per Class * 


CITIES OVER 100,000 cities 30,000 TO 

IN POPULATION 100,000 IN POPULATION 

CEASSES 1940-1941 1949-1950 1940-1941 1949-1950 
Min. | Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. | Max 
E 
Kindergarten ..| 200 | 325 | 200 | 350 | 20.0 | 350 | 200 | 300. 
Grade d. 240 | 350 | 250 | 350 | 250 | 35.0 | 200 | 309. 
Grade 2 1.5. 30.0 | 350 | 250 | 350 | 250 | 350 | 200 | 320 
ARREST 300 | 38.0 | 250 | 350 | 250 | 350 | 240 | M9. 
indem 300 | 39.0 | 250 | 350 | 280 | 380 | 245 | 330. 
Ond M 30.0 | 400 | 25.0 CIN ETT 380 | 250 | 359. 
Grade 6 ...... 300 | 400 | 250 | 350 | 290 | 39.0 | 250 | 359. 
Gate NEN 30.0 | 380 | 250 | 350 | 270 | 400 | 259 | 350. 
Grade S N 30.0 | 360 | 250 | 350 | 250 | 360 | 250 | 35° 
Atypical Classes| 150 | 220 | 100 | 200 | 100 | 200 | 10.0 | 189 


A seno from Educational Research Service, A.A.S.A. and N.E.A., Circulars No. 4 and No. ó 


Decisions about class size in the elementary school should be made 0? 
the basis of many considerations. Young children require more teacher 
guidance and individual attention than do older children. Classes in kinder 
garten, first and second grades should be smaller than classes in uppe 
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grades and high school if it is necessary to have other than small classes at 
any level. Good elementary schools strive for small classes so that (a) the 
teacher has more time to spend with each child; (b) classrooms are not 
crowded; (c) children have more freedom to move around the room; 
(d) children are under less emotional strain; and (e) children have more 
opportunity to learn to work in groups.?? For the parent it is a question of 
“How much of the teacher’s time does your child have? 1/20th? 1/25th? 
1/35th? or 1/40th?” 


TABLE 14: Median Size of Class by School Division, Five Population Groups, 1949- 
1950 * 


CITIES OVER CITIES 100,000 crrres 30,000 crriEs 10,000 — crrIES 5,000 
500,000 TO 500,000 TO 100,000 TO 30,000 TO 10,000 


(12 SCHOOL (65 scHooL (185 scHooL (393 scHooL (373 SCHOOL 
SCHOOL LEVEL SYSTEMS) SYSTEMS) SYSTEMS) SYSTEMS) SYSTEMS) 
Elementary schools: 
Kindergartens ..... 31.7 28.4 21.3 25.8 25.0 
Elementary grades . 36.3 322 30.0 29.2 30.5 
Atypical classes .... 16.0 15.0 13.8 14,2 t 
Total elementary 
classes activi 35.3 31.8 29.7 28.8 30.0 
Junior high school—all 
Enbjects s. E 33.0 30.7 28.7 29.4 29.1 
Senior high school—all 
mubjeets. ol Tw 30.5 27.6 27.1 25.9 25.2 


* Reproduced from Educational Research Service, A.A.S.A. and N.E.A., Circular No. 8 (1950), p. 5. 
1So few atypical classes were reported by school systems in this population that no total median 
, Was calculated, 


Interpersonal relationships in the classroom are another consideration. 
If learning activities are to provide democratic practices with much interact- 
ing among pupils, considerable flexibility, and many social learnings, the 
size of the group is an important factor. The general formula for the num- 
ber of possible paired relationships is: 


s y 
2 


X — number of paired relationships. 
= number of persons in the group. 


In a class of 25 pupils there will be a possibility of 300 paired relationships. 
Adding five more pupils to make a class of 30 produces 135 additional pos- 
Sibilities of pairs for a total of 435. As one contemplates other possible 
relationships by three's, four's, and so forth, one becomes even more im- 
Pressed with the geometric character of increase in interpersonal relations 
as Class size increases.*° Size of class also affects the amount of participation 
that may be accorded to the individual member. Dawe studied pupil par- 


29 Good Schools for Children, Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools, op. cit., p. 13. 

ae J. H. S. Bossard, “The Law of Family Interaction,” American Journal of Soci- 
08X, Vol. 50 (1945), pp. 292-294. 
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ticipation in 10-minute discussion periods in kindergarten classes ranging 
in size from 14 to 46 children. The average number of remarks per child 
was nearly 7 in a class of 14 but dropped to about 1.3 in the class with 
46 pupils.** 

Research studies relating to class size are summarized in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research.?? The results of investigations on practically 
every phase of class size reveal wide disagreements in the findings. This is 
true partly because of variation in the experimental setup but mainly be- 
cause of failure on the part of the experimenter to recognize adequately or 
to control factors other than class size which have an important influence 
on the results. Hence it is evident that few of the problems attacked have 
been conclusively solved. However, certain conclusions appear to be 
justified: 

1. There is great variation in actual class sizes both within and between 
subjects, schools, school systems, and school levels. While some of this 
variation seems unavoidable, much is unnecessary and probably undesirable. 

2. On the basis of criteria used in the experimental studies published 
to date and under typical group teaching procedures, mere size of class has 
little significant influence on educational efficiency as measured by achieve- 
ment in the academic subjects. 

3. Although experimental evidence does not provide a clear-cut answer 
to the class-size issue, the general trend of the evidence places the burden of 
proof squarely upon the proponents of small classes. 

4. At the elementary-school level the evidence from research indicates 
that small classes are to be preferred over large classes. 

Class-size research to date has dealt with the following pupil factors: 
achievement and variability in achievement in the subject fields measurable 
by standardized tests, attention, discipline, self-reliance, attitudes, individual 
participation, and work habits. No one of these pupil factors has been meas- 
ured adequately under sufficiently controlled and sufficiently extensive 
studies to provide a sound base for decisions on class size. Certain addi- 
tional pupil factors should be considered: (a) the ways in which class siz 
influences the degree to which the teacher can individualize instruction S0 
that each child may have instruction properly adapted to his existing grow! 
and development status and be helped to move forward from that point, t e 
extent to which children's specific obstacles to learning can be identifie 
and removed, and the degree of teacher familiarity with each child so that 
social, emotional, and character development may be guided; () pupil 
progress toward the objectives of human relationships, civic responsibility, 
and vocational efficiency as well as achievement in the subject fields; (c) the 
extent to which large and small classes provide pupils with a variety 9 


31 Helen C. Dawe, "The Influence of Size of Kindergarten Class upon Performance, 
Child Development, Vol. 5 (1934), pp. 295-303. 


52 Op. cit., pp. 212-216. 
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activities and a variety of roles so that opportunities for well-rounded devel- 
opment may be assured. 

Research has barely touched the instructional aspect of class size. As 
long as rather conventional, routinized group procedures are used in teach- 
ing it is not likely that research will show whether large or small classes are 
to be preferred. Modern emphases in instruction call for unit organization 
of teaching-learning situations, cooperative teacher-pupil planning, pupil 
purposing, a variety of pupil activities, excursions, rich and varied instruc- 
tional resources, and thoroughgoing child-study procedures and cumulative 
records. To what extent can these kinds of things find expression in large 
and in small classes? Modern procedures in teaching are definitely asso- 
ciated with broadened goals of education and a broad concern for well- 
rounded growth and development in children so that class-size research 
should not segregate instruction from pupil factors in making appraisals.** 


FIRST-GRADE ENTRANCE AND GROUPING 
PROBLEMS 


Most elementary schools encounter special grouping problems in the 
first grade growing out of variations or inappropriate policies regarding age 
of admission to kindergarten or first grade and the normal variation of 
beginners in maturity and readiness for regular first grade work. Studies 
have shown that in a typical first-grade class of 35 pupils mental ages will 
range from four years six months to eight years six months. Fully a fifth of 
the class will have mental ages of less than six years at the time they enter 
School in the fall.?* One study made in St. Louis showed more than a third 
of the 4000 pupils tested as unready for systematic reading instruction at 
the outset of the school term.: From their study of school provisions for 
beginners in California, Russell and Hill concluded that about 30 per cent 
of the children needed to be in smaller classes and required more individual 
attention if they were to achieve satisfactory growth in the first grade.** 
Although success in beginning reading depends on the traits and abilities of 
the individual pupil and the methods of instruction used, there is consider- 
able evidence to show that under present conditions of large classes most 
Children with mental ages under six years experience difficulty in learning 
to read.?* Data presented in Chapter 2 show that in 1947, 53.4 per cent of 


38 The last three paragraphs were reproduced from the author's contribution to the 

ncyclopedia of Educational Research, op. cit., p. 215. 

?* Gertrude Hildreth, Readiness for School Beginners (Yonkers, N. Y., World Book 
Co., 1950), p. 19. 

#5 William Kottmeyer and others, "Reading Readiness in the St. Louis Public 
Schools,” The St. Louis Schools Journal, Vol. 1 (April, 1946), pp. 3-26. i 

?* David Russell and Ruby L. Hill, “Provisions for Immature Five-and Six-Year- 
Olds in California Schools," California Journal of Elementary Education, Vol. 16 
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five-year-olds were in school (public and nonpublic) and that kindergartens 
were operated in only 59 per cent of city school systems. It seems apparent 
that many of these five-year-olds were in first grade, thus augmenting the 
number of immature pupils in first grade. 

The special grouping problems in the first grade resolve themselves into 
four major parts. One of them consists of the conflict between a fixed first- 
grade curriculum and the variability in children’s development. Historically, 
whether wise or unwise, there have developed two practices which are in 
partial contradiction with each other. One of these is the commonly ac 
cepted notion that when a child reaches age six he ought to be in the first 
grade. First-grade admission policies have reflected and crystallized this 
concept. The other practice that has become firmly established is that in 
the first-grade children should be taught beginning reading. This concept, 
too, has become so well established in the public mind that in only rate 
exceptions would a public school venture to deviate from it. A volume of 
criticism would arise from parents if a school should decide to delay begin- 
ning reading instruction until Grade 2 or 3. Perhaps the reason most schools 
are able to maintain reading readiness programs is because parents think it 
is an integral part of newer methods of teaching reading in the first 
grade. 

The conflict between these two practices grows out of the fact that most 
five-year-olds that get into first grades and many six-year-olds are not ready 
to attack beginning reading successfully. There is no royal solution to this 
dilemma. Each school system must use a variety of approaches suitable to 
its situation. Modification and improvement of admission policies are pos- 
sibilities in some communities. Although research data are not available on 
this point, it seems likely that parent pressure to get children under six years 
of age into first grade would be less in communities that maintain public 
school kindergartens. Parents may not admit it, but it is likely that their 
major concern is to get the youngster into school and that placement 1 
kindergarten or first grade is a secondary issue. Some schools are making 
much progress in relieving the conflict through parent education. First-grade 
teachers are using a variety of procedures for helping parents to understan 
child development, readiness-for-learning concepts, and modern procedures 
for adapting instruction to individual differences. Other schools are using 
one or more of the devices discussed in the succeeding paragraphs. : 

The increase in the complexity of the teaching task caused by admission 
policies comprises the second major part of the problem. Children are bOr 
in about equal numbers during each month of the year. School systems t 
admit beginners in September and in February and maintain semiannu? 
promotions do not feel the pressure as much as schools which admit beg 
ners only in September. The arguments in favor of annual admission a” 
annual promotion are sufficient to justify their continuance, so that it wou 
be unwise to think of shifting to semiannual promotions as a means of solv 
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ing the first-grade grouping problem. The first-grade admission and grouping 
problems should be resolved by other means. 

First-grade admission practices have encountered further complications 
in recent years due to increased enrollments, overcrowded classes, and 
shortage of classrooms. Many school systems which formerly admitted 
underage pupils have been forced to abandon this privilege. In states in 
which the legal entrance age is six years by the opening of the fall term or 
in which no state aid is given for children under six, some school systems 
have been forced to restrict admission to those who had become six years of 
age by September 1st. Wherever children under six years of age can be 
admitted, some helpful suggestions in determining policy may be obtained 
from the following plans developed by Hildreth: ** 


MINIMUM MEDIAN MAXIMUM MINIMUM 

PLAN AGE AGE AGE BIRTH DATE 
TED e. 5-7 6-0.5 6-6 6-0 by Feb. 1 
Ims. 5-8 6-1.5 6-7 6-0 by Jan. 1 
"IC TM 5-9 6-2.5 6-8 6-0 by Dec. 1 
Mere 5-10 6-3.5 6-9 6-0 by Nov. 1 
pond. c 5-11 6-4.5 6-10 6-0 by Oct. 1 
NAL sa. 6-0 6-5.5 6-11 6-0 by Sept. 1 


Hildreth pointed out that Plan III would seem to be the best. Plan VI 
results in bringing into the first grade a certain proportion of pupils who 
seem to be too old for the first grade. It also results in an excessive amount 
of complaint from parents and much demand upon private schools to take 
underage pupils and to prepare them for second-grade work the next year. 
Regardless of what age criterion is used, most first grades will have pupils 
who range nearly two years or more in chronological age, since some pupils, 
due to illness or parent decision, do not enter until they are seven years old 
or over. There seems to be no one plan that would meet universal acceptance. 
Although local autonomy in these matters should be cherished, one must 
Not overlook the fact that on this particular problem of school administra- 
tion the local administrator would be assisted by a state-wide policy. 

The development of public-school kindergartens would probably relieve 
the tension on this issue in many communities. Wherever public-school 
kindergartens cannot be maintained there is tremendous pressure put upon 
Private and parochial schools to administer the regular first-grade curricu- 
lum to children who are too young to qualify for admission to the first grade 
in the public schools. Unfortunately some private schools are very ready to 
ignore all that has been learned about the education of young children and 
to attempt whatever those who pay the tuition demand. Many children to 
Whom this happens develop very faulty reading and other habits, thus creat- 


^ ** Gertrude Hildreth, *Age Standards for First Grade Entrance," Childhood Edu- 
ation, Vol. 23 (September, 1946), pp. 22-27. 
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ing difficult teaching problems when they transfer a year later to a second 
grade in some other school. The seriousness of this problem has led some 
school systems to decree that admission to the second grade is restricted to 
those who have reached a given chronological age which is just one year 
more than the age required for admission to the first grade, with a similar 
stipulation for admission to the third grade, unless placement in either of 
these grades is recommended by an accredited school. 

The third phase of this problem pertains to maturity grouping. If the 
enrollment in the first grade is large enough so that two or more sections 
must be organized, there is the possibility of placing the most mature pupils 
in one class and the least mature in the other class, or to divide them into 
three or more groups according to maturity. Some authorities recommend 
this practice. At present there is no research evidence to give adequate guid- 
ance regarding the wisdom of the idea. In essence it is a form of ability 
grouping and thus would encounter the problems usually associated with 
ability grouping. Some school systems have met the problem by establishing 
kindergarten-extension, preprimary, or vestibule classes. The administrative 
and public relations problems which such classes create are insurmountable 
in some communities. Other communitie^,have been successful in admitting 
the underage pupils on the basis of inteLigence and readiness tests. Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, has been admitting underage pupils by test since 1932. 
Children who are 4 years 9 months by October Ist are admitted regularly 
to the kindergarten and those who are 5 years 9 months by October Ist ate 
admitted regularly to the first grade. Children within nine months of these 
ages are admitted to kindergarten if they have a mental age of 5 years 2 
months as determined by the Child Placement Department. Hobson’s eval- 
uation of Brookline’s 10-year experience with the plan showed that under- 
age pupils so admitted made satisfactory progress and adjustment." 

The fourth phase of the first-grade grouping problem consists of plans for 
forming sub-groups within classes to facilitate adaptation of instruction t0 
individual differences. Forming groups within classes has become almos 
universal practice with first-grade teachers and constitutes à practical 
method of dealing with the problem that is accessible to every school. It 5 
not likely that any scheme for first-grade admission will succeed in bringing 
together pupils sufficiently homogeneous so that the tool subjects can 56 
taught effectively by dealing with the class as one unit. There are also many 
additional reasons for working with young children in smaller groups. Thee 
are many school activities other than reading and arithmetic in which sma 
groups can work better than the whole class as one unit. Some scho 
systems have found considerable added opportunity for meeting individu? 
differences by establishing ungraded primary units. These will be discusse 
at some length in the next chapter. 3 

39 James R. Hobson, “Mental Age As a Workable Criterion for School Admissio® 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 48 (February, 1948), pp. 312-321. 
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GROUPING NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PUPILS 


In most large cities and in most school systems in some states there are 
large numbers of pupils who come to school not knowing the English lan- 
guage. They are the children who have been reared in homes in which some 
foreign language, such as Italian, Czech, German, Greek, or Spanish, is the 
home-language. Their language development in the home-language may be 
as great as that of children reared in an English-speaking home but they are 
sufficiently unfamiliar with English so that they cannot understand the Eng- 
lish used in school. New York City, for example, has had a recent influx 
of Puerto Ricans. In 1940 there were about 61,000 Puerto Ricans in the 
city. By 1952 the number had grown to about 300,000, over 60,000 of 
whom were attending the public schools. The home-language of these stu- 
dents is Spanish. The problem associated with non-English-speaking pupils 
is probably most extensive in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, and 
other states in which there are large numbers of Spanish-speaking families. 
In Texas there are native Spanish-speaking school children in 238 of the 
254 counties in the state. The per cent of Spanish-name scholastics ranges 
from 95.18 in Zapata County to 0.0 in Swisher County. In cities like EI 
Paso and San Antonio the percentage of Spanish-name scholastics reaches 
68.2 and 58.6, respectively.*° Estimates made before 1940 showed the 
Spanish-speaking population to number 121,960 in Arizona, 681,270 in 
California, and 211,659 in New Mexico. 

Non-English-speaking pupils create special grouping problems at two 
points. There are the non-English-speaking beginners in kindergarten or 
first erade and older children who do not enter school until age 8, 9, 10, 
or 12 and have not yet learned to speak English and usually have not 
learned to read in English or their home-language. In some schools all pupils 
Who have not learned to read are placed in the first grade. Such a policy 
results in having these older non-English-speaking children or non-readers 
placed in the first grade with six-year-olds. Research is comparatively silent 
On what is the best method of handling these older pupils, but the previous 
discussion in this chapter would suggest that they should be grouped with 
age and maturity mates as nearly as possible. These older children probably 
Will learn English faster if participating with age mates in activities of inter- 
est to them. Learning English, learning to read, and other academic attain- 
ments will probably come about faster in an environment in which social 
learning opportunities are appropriate to their age and maturity. 

Grouping non-English-speaking first graders is a more controversial but 
No less acute problem than the placement of older pupils who have not 
learned to read or to speak English. Will those who do not know English 


*? Wilson Little, Spanish-Speaking Children in Texas (Austin, University of Texas 
Press, 1944), 
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learn it faster if mingled with children who speak it fluently or will they learn 
it faster if grouped by themselves? Will the progress of those vjvho speak 
English fluently be retarded if their classes contain noticeable ppercentages 
of pupils who cannot speak or understand English? Since researcl gives few 
clear-cut answers to this issue, school practices have been decide«qtl largely in 
terms of the attitudes prevailing in local communities. The praciftice of seg- 
regating non-English-speaking Spanish-name children into sefparate first 
grade or first- and second-grade classes, and of segregating all Spipanish-name 
children into separate schools has been widespread. Increasing, however, 
the Spanish-name people objected to the segregation practices. 
was finally brought before the courts in California in 1946 and in Texas 
in 1948.“ 

The Mendez case was tried before Judge Paul J. McCormick in a United 
States District Court in southern California. The suit was based on the com- 
plaint of a group of Spanish-name children (represented by their parents of 
guardians) against several school systems that segregated them in separate 
schools from those attended by other (mostly English-speaking) children. 
The complaint, grounded upon the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, alleged a concerted policy and design of class 
discrimination against “persons of Mexican or Latin descent or extraction" 
of elementary-school age, resulting in the denial of equal protection of the 
laws. The court ruled in favor of those making the complaint and ordered 
the discontinuance of discriminatory practices. Part of Judge McCormick's 
statement in the case reads as follows: ** 

The evidence clearly shows that Spanish-speaking children are retarded in 
learning English by lack of exposure to its use because of segregation, and that 
commingling of the entire student body instills and develops a common cultural 
attitude among the school children which is imperative for the perpetuation 0 
American institutions and ideals. It is also established by the record that the 
methods of segregation prevalent in the defendant school districts foster 


antagonisms in the children and suggest inferiority among them where none 
exists. 


In the Delgado case, children of Mexican descent in four communities 1 
central Texas charged that school authorities were segregating them bp 
trary to law. The suit was tried before Judge Ben H. Rice, Jr., in the United 
States District Court, Western District of Texas. The complaint and the 
court decision were similar:to those in the Mendez case, except for ong 
point. In the Delgado case the court recognized a possible exception to the 
prohibition against segregation. This possible exception was the first gf? 
for children who did not know English. It limited this exception, howeve 
by ruling that school authorities could provide and maintain ze 

41 George I. Sanchez, Concerning Segregation of Spanish-Speaking children i" the 
Public Schools (Austin, University of Texas Press, 1951). 


42 Ibid., p. 11. 
43 [bid., p. 14. 
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... Separate classes on the same campus for the first grade only, and solely for 
instructional purposes, for pupils in their initial scholastic year who, at the 
beginning of their initial scholastic year in the first grade, or who have not 
accumulated attendance substantially equivalent to a scholastic year, clearly 
demonstrate, as a result of scientific and standardized tests, equally given and 
applied to all pupils, that they do not possess a sufficient familiarity with the 
English language to understand substantially classroom instruction in first-grade 
subject matters. 


The latter ruling by the court caused the Texas Education Agency and 
the State Board of Education to prepare a statement of policy and sugges- 
tions to local school systems for complying with the law. The court action 
in Texas prohibiting segregation of Spanish-name pupils in the public schools, 
except in the first grade, should not be confused with Texas law which 
requires separate schools for Negro pupils. Spanish-name children are clas- 
sified by law as “white scholastics” and the court action in the Delgado case 
merely prohibits segregation of one “white” group from another. 

Laws and court decisions may help to clarify or define general adminis- 
trative practices, but one can hardly expect legal action to solve very many 
educational problems. The basic instructional and grouping problems asso- 
ciated with non-English-speaking pupils are still largely unsolved. Helpful 
suggestions can be obtained from recent books,** but it is not likely that the 
many issues inherent in this problem will be resolved until comprehensive 
research has been done. 


GROUPING WITHIN CLASSES 


Grouping children within classes into smaller sub-groups for instructional 
purposes has become rather widespread in elementary schools. The practice 
Started primarily as a device for adapting instruction to individual differ- 
ences and is still used extensively for that purpose. Elementary-school 
workers are familiar with reading groups, especially in the primary grades. 
Many teachers at all grade levels organize their pupils into three or more 
groups in arithmetic, each group working with materials and processes 
Suited to its needs and level of development in arithmetic. In spelling, pupils 
are grouped in pairs, dictating words to each other or checking each other's 
work. Other kinds of small groups are organized in the same or other sub- 
Jects as a means of assisting each child to work at his maturity level. 

Recent years have brought forth new educational values in the use of sub- 
groups within classes. Strickland emphasized the importance of arranging 
Classroom furniture so that there are various kinds of activity centers in 
Which children gather in clusters according to interest or topic to be dis- 
cussed. Informal, circular arrangements are sought where children have a 


“*L. S. Tireman, Teaching Spanish-Speaking Children (Albuquerque, University of 
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maximum of face-to-face relationships in which there can be much con- 
versation with each other. Such informal groupings are valuable for lan- 
guage development.** Hildreth points out that the individual’s highest level 
of thinking and his ability to make successful adjustments to other persons 
are achieved through social interaction.*^ Social participation in small group 
activities helps children to learn the value of orderly procedure, taking turns, 
working with a leader, and contributing a share to a common cause. Mich- 
aelis, in describing functional grouping in the social studies, says that small 
groups may be used during such activities as making a mural, writing script 
for a play, writing letters, making a wall map, or doing research on a given 
topic. Small groups of this type provide many opportunities for developing 
leadership and followership qualities.'* Burr, Harding, and Jacobs remind 
us that +5 “through group work children not only get important work done; 
they also learn the meaning of shared roles of leadership; the responsibility 
inherent in freedom; the necessity of critical thinking in the solution of prob- 
lems; and the need for the continuous evaluation both of the products of 
group action and of the processes employed." 

Research is relatively silent on the problems associated with the use of 
sub-groups within classes. Sociometry provides one method of discovering 
how children think and feel about each other and which ones they would 
prefer as mates in various school activities. Experimentation with socio- 
metric devices has resulted in a few useful cues regarding grouping. For 
example, experience has shown that it is desirable to avoid placing a ch 
in a sub-group in which he is definitely rejected by one or more of the other 
members, or a group in which he actively rejects one or more members. An 
unchosen isolate should be placed in a group which contains one or more 
of his preferences and which contains no one who rejects him. 

There are many unknowns, however, in connection with the use of sub- 
groups within classes. When committees are formed, should assignments be 
made entirely on the basis of pupil preference? To what extent shoul the 
teacher see to it that pupils who need particular experiences become mem- 
bers of groups in which the needed experiences are most likely to come 
about? To what extent should pupils have repeated membership in groups 
engaged in activities in which the pupil has special talent? Should eat 
pupil’s sub-group membership be changed frequently to give breadth 0 
contact with all members of the class, as well as variety of activities? at 
about the youngster who refuses to accept his share of responsibility for the 


45 Ruth G. Strickland, The Language Arts in the Elementary School (Boston, D.C 
Heath and Co., 1951), pp. 129-133. Jd 
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more menial tasks of classroom routine? In the more strictly academic ac- 
tivities in reading, arithmetic, and spelling, is level of attainment in the 
subject field an adequate basis for forming groups? Suppose a child gets into 
a reading or arithmetic group in which he dislikes most or all of the other 
members. What effect will that have upon his interest in the subject and his 
progress? Cunningham and associates are not sure at all that reading groups 
need to be constituted on the basis of reading ability. Groupings based on 
interest in dog stories, in stories about farm life, and so on might be even 
more effective.*? Will a child with delayed reading development make more 
rapid progress if grouped with children who read books at their own reading 
level or would he make more progress in reading ability if grouped with 
pupils who read more difficult books but on topics of high interest value? 
These are but a few of the issues to which research must address itself in 
the future. 


PRACTICAL STEPS 


The fact that neither theory nor research has given the answer as to the 
optimum size of class, as to whether classes should be of different size for 
different age levels in the elementary school, as to what variety of groups 
an elementary school should provide for, or what classification procedures 
should be used in forming these groups does not stop schools from operat- 
ing. Schools must go on. Are there any guideposts for the practical adminis- 
trator while he waits for better answers from research? It seems to the writer 
that current thinking on elementary education and the present status of 
research on the subject do give some generalizations. The most important 
of these is the need for each school or school system to do some experi- 
mentation of its own, to arrive at some answers of its own on groupings 
which are pertinent to the local situation. Perhaps national standards on 
class size and methods of grouping pupils, although very helpful as guides, 
are not always appropriate to the needs of children in a local situation. 

Every plan for grouping should be evaluated carefully in terms of the 
Objectives of education, the emphases to be sharpened up in a local school, 
and the aspects of child growth and development which have been accepted 
as special concerns of the local unit. In some communities the need for 
wholesome physical growth may overshadow other needs, whereas in other 
Schools the social needs of pupils may be dire. In any situation it would seem 
shortsighted policy to promote mental development at the expense of so- 
cial and personality development. 

No scheme of grouping, no matter how carefully it has been worked out 
and adapted to the local situation, can remove individual differences among 
pupils or the variations in levels of maturity within a given child. In too 
many instances teachers and administrators have been mislead by a fancy 
grouping scheme into the false notion that a panacea had been found for all 


*? Cunningham and associates, op. cit, p. 244. 
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the problems of teaching. Individual differences are a blessing to the race 
as well as a most difficult educational problem. 

No plan for the classification of pupils can automatically make satisfac- 
tory provision for all pupils. There will always be individual cases whose 
idiosyncrasies defy any organized plan for grouping. These will have to be 
handled as exceptions in any plan. 

All authorities are agreed that no classification scheme can remove the 
need for adjusting instructional materials and methods to the varying needs 
of pupils in the group. Cook very aptly points out that the harm resulting 
from ability grouping is inherent in the assumption that the group is homo- 
geneous and that instructional materials and procedures can be adjusted to 
the needs of the group as a whole—that, in other words, the problem has 
been solved before it has been really understood." The need for meeting 
individual differences within a group is urgent even if the school system has 
differentiated curricula for groups of different levels of ability. The obliga- 
tion of the school to furnish instructional material with a range of difficulty 
commensurate with the range of ability in the group is just as great when 
ability grouping is practiced as when it is not. 

The smaller and medium-sized classes are to be preferred. If the school 
system must operate large classes, let them be in secondary education where 
the maturity of the student makes possible much greater independent effort 
and where presumably the student has acquired the tools of learning which 
enable him to do independent study. "Tis folly to maintain large classes in 
the elementary school where the rudiments of learning are acquired, and 
then to complain later when high-school pupils cannot read or write. 
Throughout the literature on class size very little mention is made of the 
influence upon children of the teacher's personality. This person-to-person 
relationship between teacher and pupil may be sufficiently important to 
justify smaller classes at all levels. Graduate students at the university with 
which the author is connected seem to cherish the small seminar groups. 

In-school groups may also be viewed from the angle of situations of pur- 
poses. The school group consists of the entire enrollment, and its character 
depends in part upon the particular grades housed in the building and the 
social and economic status of the community. The grade group is rapidly 
coming to mean a chronological age level, owing to efforts in recent years 
to reduce nonpromotion. The home-room group, usually thought of as 
limited to secondary education, is found in all elementary schools, although 
its organization and purposes are different from those of the secondary 
schools. The class group is distinguished from the grade group in larger 
schools in which there are several sections of the same grade and in rural 
schools in which several grades may be combined for certain subjects. Co- 
curricular groups are usually organized in terms of special abilities oF inter- 
nesota 
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ests. Informal or temporary groups arise from a variety of school activities, 
curricular and co-curricular. In the curricular field temporary groups are 
frequent when small numbers of pupils need special help or are engaged in a 
short-term project. 

The school should enable each child to participate in groups of different 
kinds, of members of varying age and maturity levels, and of different sizes. 
Small schools, especially one- and two-teacher schools, could well afford to 
arrange interschool activities with neighboring schools to give the children 
broader contacts with other children of their own age. Ability grouping in 
the technical sense is hardly a profitable procedure in small schools. Efforts 
at securing greater homogeneity for instructional purposes will of necessity 
be limited to the more informal groupings made within each classroom. 
Schools with small enrollments need to give more attention perhaps than 
larger schools to the fact that interpupil stimulation, motivation, and social 
and personality development require at least large enough groups of similar 
interests so that these factors can be operative. In the one-room school, 
children of all ages are isolated in the sociological sense. The opportunity 
to develop “status among one’s peers” is just as vital for the child in the 
small school as for the child in the larger school. 

Special attention should be given to transfer pupils, whether they arrive 
at the beginning of the school year or at some time during the year. A new 
child arriving at a school, especially if it is a large school, is about as friend- 
less and lonesome as a stranger arriving in New York City. Classification of 
transfers from an academic standpoint is part of the process of wholesome 
adjustment, but it is by no means the total problem. Children who attend 
many different schools in a short period of years are frequently found to 
swell the numbers of maladjusted, retarded pupils and early drop-outs. No 
doubt some of this maladjustment is caused by the fact that the child never 
really develops a feeling of belonging. He is never accepted to a sufficient 
degree by the group or by any group for a long enough period of time so 
that he can develop those genuine group affiliations which are so impor- 
tant to wholesome development. Schools might give consideration to the 
development of real “get-acquainted” or “coming-out” affairs for transfer 
Pupils, something like adults do when a friend or relative has moved to 
town. The idea may seem facetious but the principle is sound. 

The question is raised as to whether the grouping problem in relation to 
child growth and development is basically a classification problem or a 
Curriculum and method problem. Some persons seem to give little thought 
lo the need for, or place of, pupil classification in the total educational 
Picture. They seem to feel that if schools could be really successful in the 
curriculum and method fields, pupil adjustment would take care of itself. The 
Present writer feels definitely that classification and curriculum and method 
are all integral aspects of one major undertaking: the promotion of the well- 
Tounded growth and development of children in the direction of the pur- 
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poses of education. Curriculum and method, without some plan for. group- 
ing pupils, would be difficult to manage; classification without regard to 
objectives, curriculum, and method would be untenable. New light should 
be cast upon the grouping problem as schools make progress in catching up 
with the frontiers of knowledge in elementary education. New methods and 
new curricular organizations may revolutionize classification procedures. 
Washburne, in comparing children in progressive schools with children in 
regimented schools of the same age, grade, sex, intelligence, and socio- 
economic status, found that (1) the progressive school children were sig- 
nificantly superior to the traditional type school children in general social 
adjustment; (2) the children in progressive schools were happier than their 
conventional schools pairs; and (3) in purpose the progressive school pupils 
were consistently superior, the difference between the two groups being 
greater in the subtest showing the sense of purpose than in any other divi- 
sion of the test.°* 

Many phases of pupil classification are closely associated with promo- 
tion policies and practices. In some schools the primary grades have been 
organized as flexible groups wherein no formal promotions are made until 
the end of a child’s third or fourth year in school. Within such a primary 
unit, groups are kept fluid throughout the period so that individual children 
are reclassified many times each year. Other schools have ungraded remedial 
rooms which always have a quota of pupils equal to the average size of class 
in the school. Some of the interrelationships between grouping and pupil 
progress will be treated in the next chapter. 
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Children’s Progress Through the School 


THERE IS PROBABLY no single aspect of the organization of graded elemen- 
tary schools which continuously confronts teachers and administrative 
officers in a more baffling manner than that of children’s progress through 
the school. It is generally agreed that a school system should be organized 
and administered so as to provide for the smooth, continuous, natural 
progress of every pupil. Yet there are many vital questions that need be 
answered and many procedures that must be worked out before actual 
practice can attain that goal. If teachers and administrators at any one level 
and at different levels in the school system can cooperatively arrive at rea- 
sonable agreement as to the fundamental principles and the administrative 
practices which should govern promotion—that is, the advancement of a 
pupil from one grade to another and from one school to another—perhaps 
the principal factor contributing to inarticulation in public education would 
be removed. 


COMPLEXITY OF THE PROMOTIONAL 
PROBLEM 


The whole problem of promotion is extremely complex and has intimate 
relationships with so many phases of the organization and the administra- 
tion of the school that it is difficult to discuss it apart from its related setting. 
It is likewise difficult to isolate for discussion any particular aspect of 
Promotion. The promotional practices of a given school are inextricably 
associated with the plans followed in the classification of pupils, the organi- 
zation, content, and method of administration of the course of study, the 
Size of classes, the instructional load of teachers, the organization of the 
Program for instruction, methods of teaching, the types and amounts of 
remedial teaching that can be given, as well as other items that might be 
named. 

A concrete example may illustrate further the complexity of the problem 
under consideration. Whether a fourth-grade child shall be promoted to 
Grade 5 or retained in Grade 4 will depend not only upon the level of his 
own educational development but also upon the general academic status of 
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the other members of his class or other classes with which he would become 
associated. If ability grouping and differentiated curricula prevail in the 
school, the question of promotion assumes new angles. Perhaps the child 
would do better if shifted to a group of lower ability or of higher ability, 
as the case may be. Perhaps the fourth-grade teacher may wish to consider 
such factors as the age and maturity of the child as compared to the general 
age status of the children in the various grades; the number of teachers to 
whom the child will be responsible if the instructional program is depart- 
mentalized; and the extent to which the teaching procedures of the receiving 
teacher provide for individual differences. Of the many factors that the 
teacher might consider, the ones that are likely to bear the largest influence 
in forming her decision regarding the disposition of the particular case are 
the ones which relate to the administrative polices and practices in the 
school, many of which would not be thought of as being intimately related 
to the question of promotion. It is hoped that these relationships may be 
brought out more fully in the subsequent discussion, Even though the prob- 
lem of promotion has been isolated here for special treatment, the reader 
should bear in mind that in actual practice it cannot be separated easily from 


other aspects of organization and administration with which it is intimately 
associated. 


PROMOTION INTERVALS 


School systems may be divided into three groups in terms of the time 
intervals between promotion periods: those which promote once a year, 
those which promote twice a year, and the small percentage of school sys- 
tems that have developed plans whereby promotions are made at irregular 
times during the year. There has been considerable dissatisfaction with 
promotion periods, and many other aspects of promotion practices, ever 
since the graded plan of organization received widespread adoption between 
1850 and 1860. In fact, dissatisfaction with the annual or semiannual pro- 
motion practices of the graded scheme had become so widespread by 1862 
that St. Louis saw fit to inaugurate a quarterly promotion plan when a re- 
organization was effected in that year. 

Continued dissatisfaction with promotion intervals during the past 100 
years has led to much shifting from one promotion interval to another. In 
1931, 91 per cent of 92 cities with populations of 30,000 or more were 
operating on a semiannual promotion basis; the remaining cities in this 
group had annual promotions. Semiannual promotions prevailed in only 
32 per cent of 443 cities with populations under 30,000. During the ten- 
year period preceding 1931, out of 555 School systems, 51 had changed 
to the annual plan, and 68 had changed to the semiannual period. At the 
time the study was made in 1931, 41 cities were contemplating a changes 


1 Department of Superintendence of the N i i 
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26 were about to change from semiannual to annual, 10 from annual to 
semiannual; and 5 were planning to shift to a plan whereby promotion 
might take place at any time during the year. 

More recent nation-wide data, as well as the continued dissatisfaction 
with promotion periods, are revealed in a survey made in 1947-1948.* 
Reports were received from 1398 city school systems of all sizes. In 1938, 
73 per cent of these systems had annual promotions, 26 per cent had semi- 
annual, and 1 per cent had quarterly intervals. By 1948 the scene had 
changed so that 93 per cent had annual periods, 7 per cent had semiannual, 
and less than one-half of 1 per cent had quarterly promotions. The per cent 
having annual promotions ranged from 60 for school systems in cities of 
over 100,000 in population to 99 for school systems in cities of 2500 to 
4999 in population. During the decade from 1938 to 1948, 278 school sys- 
tems changed the promotion period for the elementary schools; 270 of these 
changes were from the semester to the annual plan. Thirty-two per cent of 
the school systems in cities of over 100,000 population changed the promo- 
tion interval for elementary schools during this decade. Changes in promo- 
tion periods in elementary schools have been accompanied by similar but 
less widespread changes at the junior-high-school and senior-high-school 
levels. In 1948, 82 per cent of these 1398 school systems had annual pro- 
motions in junior high schools and 72 per cent used the annual plan in the 
senior high schools. During the decade 168 school systems had changed the 
promotion period in junior high schools, 154 of them having changed from 
the semester to the annual plan. At the senior-high-school level 155 systems 
had changed the promotion interval during the same decade, 133 of them 
having changed from the semester to the annual plan. 

Although the survey from which the data in the preceding paragraph were 
taken did not endeavor to ascertain the reasons why changes in promotion 
Periods were made, there is growing evidence that deeper insight into the 
learning process and the nature of growing children has much to do with 
the Shift toward annual promotions. Fewer adjustments for the child, less 
time lost through the midyear reorganization, and greater continuity of 
teacher guidance are but a few of the advantages of annual promotions. 
These underlying values are evident in the fact that in 1948, 17 per cent of 
the 1398 school systems were experimenting with a "no failure" policy in 
One or more schools. According to this concept pupils move forward each 
Year from grade to grade with the school providing for their differences in 
a and achievement wherever they are instead of having them repeat 

ades, 

These same educational insights and values are reflected in a poll of 
Superintendents’ and parents’ opinions secured in 1944. Five hundred school 
Superintendents and 250 leaders in parent-teacher organizations were asked 

3 c in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948,” Research Bulletin, N.E.A., 

: 27, No. 1 (February, 1949), pp. 29-31. 
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to express their opinions regarding the plan of pupil progress which they 
felt was most successful for the elementary school. Their replies were sum- 
marized as follows: ? 


SUPERINTENDENTS” PARENTS’ 
OPINIONS OPINIONS 
Preprimary division: 
'Ammüal promotions. 5-5 9 907 anaes 471% 59% 
Continuous progress ...........0..000 ees 46% 31% 
Semiannual promotions ................. 496 1076 
«Undecided. io 1.5... en Em A E ME 3% — 
Primary division: 
Annual promotions... Aas 0. . a). setts). ae 66% 57% 
Continuous: progress, s. sesamiae 29% 14% 
Semiannual promotions ................. 5% 9% 
Postprimary division: 
Annual promotions. sade we, | eee me ee 12% 57% 
Continuous progress ................--.- 16% 14% 
Semiannual promotions ................. 12% 29% 


Seemingly school superintendents and parents are expressing increasing 
concern for the educational significance of the schools’ relationship to the 
child and are groping for administrative procedures whereby the desired 
educational values may be assured to children. 


CHILDREN'S AGE-GRADE STATUS 


The effect of entrance, attendance, and promotion practices can be re- 
vealed quite vividly through age-grade, grade-progress, and incidence of 
retardation studies. Each elementary school, and each school system, should 
make such studies periodically as a type of administrative research for keep- 
ing those responsible for the program informed on what is happening to 
children. Such studies also assist in evaluating a variety of curriculum and 
administrative practices, particularly those policies relating to children's 
progress through school. 

Tn earlier years, when school entrance practices and compulsory attend- 
ance laws varied greatly from state to state, it was difficult to get comparable 
age-grade data on more than a local basis. Entrance practices as well as 
compulsory school attendance laws have now become sufficiently similar on 
a national scale so that it is possible to utilize with fairness a single stand- 
ardized procedure for making each of the three types of studies named in 
the preceding paragraph. Pioneer work in making these kinds of studies 
was done by Maxwell, Ayres * in New York City in 1904, and Strayer and 


de About School Promotions?" Nation's Schools, Vol. 34 (August, 1944), 
p. 24. 
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Engelhardt; * subsequent standardization was effected by Mort and Feather- 
stone.* 

Theoretically the elementary school is organized to receive pupils in kin- 
dergarten at age five and in the first grade at age six or seven, keep them in 
each grade for one year, and then pass them on to the next higher grade 
where they are also expected to remain a year. One year in each grade is 
the normal expectancy. Thus a child who entered the first grade at about six 
years of age and progressed regularly would be, while in any given grade, 
of an age which one would normally expect for that grade. In other words, 
he is normal-age for his grade. It is possible for a child to be normal-age 
for his grade (i.e., while he is in any grade other than the first) even though 
he entered the first grade considerably earlier or later than the usual age of 
six. For example, a child may enter the first grade a year later than usual, 
but if subsequently he is double-promoted, his age-grade status will equal 
the normal expectancy. Similarly, if a child enters the first grade a year 
younger than usual, but is held back through nonpromotion until his age 
advantage has been consumed, then his subsequent age-grade status will 
equal the normal expectancy. Of course many children who enter first grade 
at an age younger than the normal entrance age are not detained by non- 
Promotion, so that at any time when an age-grade census is taken they are 
tecorded as underage for their grade. Underage status might also exist for 
pupils who entered first grade at the usual age, but who had experienced 
acceleration through double promotions. Similarly, an overage condition at 
the time a census is taken might prevail for children who entered first grade 
late and have not been accelerated, or who entered first grade at normal-age 
but were detained through nonpromotion.* 

The first step in making an age-grade study is to determine the ages of 
the children in each grade. In annual promotion schools, the pupils’ ages are 
always calculated as of September first. In semiannual promotion schools 
Pupils’ ages are calculated as of September first if the age-grade census is 
Made during the first semester, but they are calculated as of March first if 
the study is made during the second semester. An example of how to calcu- 
late ages in an annual promotion school is as follows. John Jones was 
admitted to the first grade om September 9, 1946. He was born July 10, 
1940. To get his age as of September 1, 1946, subtract 1940-7-10 from 
1946-9-1, The answer is 6 years, 1 month, 21 days. He is thus classified 
55 age 6. Ages from 3 months before the year to 3 months after are con- 
sidered ful] years, Thus a child who is between 5 years 9 months and 6 years 


ne Orge D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, The Classroom Teacher At Work In 
6 nee Schools (New York, American Book Co., 1920). f AM 
E R. Mort and W. B. Featherstone, Entrance and Promotion Practices in City 
Columbia Uni. Standards and Accounting Procedures (New York, Teachers College, 
Iversity, 1932). i 
Eu J. Otto, inet Policies and Practices in Elementary Schools (Minne- 
» Educational Test Bureau, 1935), pp. 48-50. 
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3 months is considered 6 years old. Ages from 3 months after the year to 9 
months after are considered half years. A child who is between 6 years 3 
months and 6 years 9 months of age is considered 612 years old. The same 
procedure is followed for all ages. The standard age intervals are: 


AGE INTERVALS 

Fa TR 2 3 yrs. 9 mos. to 4 yrs. 3 mos. 
45. Bat dan 4 yrs. 3 mos. to 4 yrs. 9 mos. 
$ .......... 4 yrs. 9 mos. to 5 yrs. 3 mos. 
SM ess 5 yrs. 3 mos. to 5 yrs. 9 mos. 
631128. IRIS 5 yrs. 9 mos. to 6 yrs. 3 mos 
696 tas ox . 6 yrs. 3 mos. to 6 yrs. 9 mos. 
Y PAUVRE Moe 6 yrs. 9 mos. to 7 yrs. 3 mos. 
LP aL reU 7 yrs. 3 mos. to 7 yrs. 9 mos. 
GELT Huh .. 7 yrs. 9 mos. to 8 yrs. 3 mos. 
814.5 tao 8 yrs. 3 mos. to. 8 yrs. 9 mos 
9 .......... 8 yrs. 9 mos. to 9 yrs. 3 mos. 
9140 ihe a 9 yrs. 3 mos. to 9 yrs. 9 mos. 
10.239, $n 9 yrs. 9 mos. to 10 yrs. 3 mos. 
1052 aan. 10 yrs. 3 mos. to 10 yrs. 9 mos. 
Ti do, 10 yrs. 9 mos. to 11 yrs. 3 mos. 
TID eee ree vee 11 yrs. 3 mos. to 11 yrs. 9 mos. 
T2 NNI TUER 11 yrs. 9 mos. to 12 yrs. 3 mos. 
191547 SAA: Pa 12 yrs. 3 mos. to 12 yrs. 9 mos. 
PSU hea are 12 yrs. 9 mos. to 13 yrs. 3 mos. 
VEL a 13 yrs. 3 mos. to 13 yrs. 9 mos. 
pj A Cte 13 yrs. 9 mos. to 14 yrs. 3 mos. 


The second step in making an age-grade study is to make a distribution 
of pupils by grades according to their ages as illustrated in Tables 15 and 
16. If the school system operates kindergartens for five-year-olds the table 
will have to be extended to include the kindergarten, or be extended by two 
intervals if there is also a program for four-year-olds. 

The third step consists of making the summaries at the bottom of the 
table. The standard normal-age limits for each grade appear in bold-face 
type. In annual promotion schools these limits include three age intervals 
(1% years) for each grade to allow for the normal variation in birth dates 
during the different months of the year. For semiannual promotion schools 
the normal-age zones are logically confined to two age intervals (1 year). 

The final step in age-grade studies is an analysis of the findings and their 
use in studying the grouping, promotion, entrance, and attendance practices 
in the school. Studies of this kind may have much value in revealing the 
relationships between curriculum and instructional practices and those relat- 
ing to pupil personnel factors. 


CHILDREN'S GRADE-PROGRESS STATUS 


Studies of the age of entrance and of the age-grade status of pupils supply 
significant information about pupil personnel in relationship to the school 
program. These studies, however, give only a partial and static picture of 
conditions at particular points. This partial picture can be supplemented by 
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TABLE 15: Chronological Age-Grade Status of Elementary-School Pupils in a City 
School System Having Annual Promotions * 
(Ages Calculated as of September 1, 1946) 


GRADE 
AGE TOTAL 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 

5 1 1 
(yy 446 446 
6% | 471 | 25 1 497 
Viam 220 312 | 7 539 
TA 130 | 370 26 526 
8 96 189 301 | 4 590 
8% 79 109 | 273 66 527 
9 48 54 146 253 | 3 504 
9 31 50 T 256 67 1 482 
Dom m. 21 31 52 | 157 238 | 16 515 
10% . 13 33 59 71 243 70 495 
Me 9 14 28 64 131 257 503 
(iir NM 6 25 30 52 71 222 | 406 
i NN 6 3 28 30 68 | 128 263 
pe cr. 1 9 13 34 41 61 159 
DE eese 1 7 21 27 27 83 
lu. 2 2 7 14 15 12 52 
Mise 4 10 22 5 41 
14% 1 8 13 11 33 
iS LL. 1 8 3 12 24 
1514 1 5 1 8 15 
oo 1 2 2 5 
es 1 5 6 
i? OM 1 1 
E. 1,580 1,127 1,063 1,062 943 838 | 6,713 
E eee 
Number 
‘Underage |——— 1 25 34 70 70 87 287 
Normal-age |... 1137 871 720 666 612 607 — 4613 
"i NN 442 331 309 326 261 144 1813 


Underage |., .06 2.04 3.20 6.59 742 10.38 4.24 
eormal age ve. 7197 7098 6773 6271 6490 7244 6872 
VLC ME 27.97 2698 2907 3070 2768 1718 2704 


o — En end 


* From Mad; js ; in Public Schools, un- 
publi adge Stanford, The Report of a Survey of Pupil Personnel in the Austin Public Schools, 
shed Doctor's dissertation, GN d of Texas, 1950, p. 35. 
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an even more revealing investigation—namely, that of the rate at which 
children progress through the different divisions of the school system. It is 
generally assumed that the organization and the program of the elementary 
school are so planned that each child shall spend one year in each school 
grade; that is, each child shall make regular, uninterrupted progress. A child 
who passes regularly from grade to grade, year-by-year, is said to be making 
normal progress in school. 

Unfortunately all children do not make normal progress. There are some 
pupils who because of unusual ability or other factors are found to be far 
ahead of their mates in school work. Sometimes these children are singled 
out and given special or double promotions. That is, they are permitted to 
skip a grade and consequently are said to have experienced rapid or ac- 
celerated progress, Sometimes it is the children who began school at a late 
age who are singled out for double promotions. But regardless of the reasons 
for acceleration, it disrupts the scheme of normal progress upon which 
the school has been organized. 

In addition to the accelerated pupils there is another group of children 
who do not make normal progress. This group consists of those who fail of 
promotion at one time or another and consequently experience retarded or 
slow progress. It is possible, of course, that at any time a grade-progress 
study is made there may be some children who at one time experienced 
acceleration and at another time retardation, so that the sum total of their 
irregularities results in the same rate of progress as that of a pupil of cor- 
responding grade who has made normal progress throughout his school 
career. Normal progress, therefore, means negotiating the school grades at 
a regular rate. A child who is now in the sixth grade and is spending his 
sixth year in an annual promotion school (exclusive of any time spent in 
the kindergarten) has made normal progress even though he has skipped a 
grade, provided he also has repeated a grade. Retarded progress means 
progress through the grades at a rate slower than the usual one grade per 
year. Accelerated progress means progress at a rate more rapid than the 
usual one grade per year. For semiannual promotion schools, accelerated, 
normal, and retarded progress would be defined in terms of semesters and 
half-grades instead of years and full grades, 

The first step in making a grade-progress study is to determine the num- 
ber of years or half-years that each child has been in school. In annual 
promotion schools the interval for *number of years attended" is one year; 
in semiannual promotion schools this interval is one-half year. The child's 
permanent record card is the most accurate and reliable source from which 
to make this determination. If the permanent record card does not contain 
this information, or is incomplete in this regard, the data may be obtained 
by interviewing the pupil or his parents. Interview data are less likely to be 


accurate than school records; consequently the latter should be used as far 
as possible. 
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The second step in making a grade-progress study is to distribute the 
children in each grade according to the type and amount of progress made 
as illustrated in Table 17. Note that boys and girls are tabulated separately 
as well as combined in a total. All pupils who have been in school a number 
of years (including the current year) equal to the grade in which they are 
located at the time of the study are considered as having made normal prog- 
tess and are entered in the table in the “normal progress" category. For 
example, a child now in the third grade who is this year spending his third 
year in school in considered as having made normal progress. Whenever the 
number of double promotions equals the number of nonpromotions, the net 
result is also normal progress. Children who have been in school one or 
more years more than the number of the grade in which they now are have 
experienced retarded progress, and are tabulated in accordance with the 
number of years each is retarded. Acceleration is calculated in a similar 
Way except that in these cases the child has been in school one or more years 
less than the number of the grade in which he is now placed. If tenure in the 
kindergarten is to be included, the table should be extended to the left to 
include the kindergarten. For semiannual promotion schools the table will 
have to be modified so that there are spaces across the top for each half- 
grade, like Low First, High First, and so forth. 

Calculating the totals as shown in the lower portion of Table 17 and 
calculating the percentages constitute the third step in making a grade- 
Progress study. After these steps have been taken the important task of 
analyzing and appraising the findings remains. It is only as the findings are 
utilized in reaching decisions about individual pupils and in viewing chil- 
dren's progress in relation to other major practices in the school that such 
Studies become worth making. 

The extent to which the data in Table 17, gathered in 1946-1947, are 
typical of conditions in the country at large can be seen from the following 
comparison of data from several studies. 


PENNSYL- 


DISTRICTS MORT AND ect RP TANEORD 
IN FEATHER- 
Ev ILLINOIS ê STONE ? STUDY 1° STUDY 
TEXAS —— 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Progress: 
ERES ues 19.6 27.2 37.9 21.1 
ae .. 764 68.8 58.8 75.5 
CODD NEP 4.0 33 34 
bid, p. 75, 


10 " and Featherstone, op. cit., p. 35. 
€ Evaluation of Pupil Progress in Pennsylvania, 


Pa. Bulletin No. 19 (Harrisburg, 
» Department of Public Instruction, 1941), p. 16. 
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Age-grade and grade-progress data may be combined into one table in 
order to show whether accelerated, normal, or retarded progress has pre- 
vailed among underage, normal-age, or overage pupils. The easiest way to 
show both kinds of information in one tabulation is to make a separate table 
for each grade in which the age categories are shown vertically along the 
left hand side of the table and the progress categories are placed horizon- 
tally across the top of the.table. The summary facts from the separate tables 
can then be collected into a general age-grade-progress table for the whole 
school or school system. 


THE INCIDENCE OF RETARDATION 


To know the percentage of children in each grade who have been ac- 
celerated or retarded in their progress through school is important, but it is 
even more valuable to know the grades which have been repeated most 
frequently. In this way one may ascertain the place in the educational pro- 
gram which forms a stumbling block for the largest number of pupils. If one 
should discover that more pupils are failing of promotion in Grade 4 than 
in any other grade, one would have facts which might form the basis for a 
More careful study. Perhaps the course of study is too heavy or too extensive 
for that grade, or it may be that teachers of that grade are more exacting in 
their standards, or there may be other causes. An “incidence of retardation” 
study proposes to discover the proportion of nonpromotions which occur in 
each grade and to ascertain the specific grades in which the largest propor- 
tion of retardations occur. 

The first step in making such a study is to determine which grades, if 
any, were repeated by each pupil. Children’s permanent record cards should 
be used for this purpose, but if these are inadequate pupil or parent inter- 
views must be relied upon. Information on what specific grades a child 
repeated may be noted on the record card when the data for a grade-prog- 
Tess study are assembled. 

The second step is to make a distribution of those who have had one or 
More nonpromotions in accordance with the pattern shown in Table 18. 
In making this distribution it is advantageous to take one grade at a time. 
For example, of the 40 pupils now in Grade 1, 12 are repeaters in Grade 1; 
of the 38 pupils now in Grade 2, 10 repeated Grade 1, and 6 are now 
Tepeating Grade 2 (these 6 pupils may or may not be the same ones who 
tepeated Grade 1). A similar procedure is followed for each of the remain- 
Ing grades, 

Nationwide data on the incidence of retardation are not available. Facts 
from two representative studies are shown in the supplement to Table 18. 

Studies of this kind invariably show that the grade which harbors the 
atgest number of nonpromotions is Grade 1, with the second largest num- 

et in Grade 2, After children have emerged from the primary grades the 
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TABLE 18: Incidence of Retardation in a Group of Annual Promotion Schools * 


Record under each grade the number of pupils now in that 
grade who repeated each of the grades listed at the left side 
of this table. 


GRADES 
GRADES TOTAL 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 
A aS 79 76 69 57 53 61 39 38 412 
DEA EA 3 45 47 45 57 33 24 20. XA 
S) E Re 37 35 28 39 32 21 192 
VIELE MR a 33 44 35 23 21 156 
Sur oM 25 21 19 17 82 
Gea, Q 19 18 15 52 
A ind. ded 10 8 18 
GAST suet tea 9 9 


Number of dif- 
ferent children 
who repeated 
one or more 
grades ...... 79 88 132 153 167 172 142 138 1,071 


Total number of 
children in 
grade e m 1,043 1,029 997 1,101 1,065 1,008 846 809 7,897 


Per cent of chil- 
dren who have 
repeated oneor 
moregrades.. 7.6 86 13.2 139 15.7 171 168 17.1 136 


M From Henry J. Otto, Promotion Policies and Practices in Elementary Schools (Minneapolis, Educa- 
tional Test Bureau, 1935), p. 88. 


Percentages of Pupils Who Had Repeated One or More Grades 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DISTRICTS IN AUSTIN, TEXAS SCHOOLS FOR 
NORTHERN SCHOOLS FOR COLORED SCHO- 
GRADES ILLINOIS 11 WHITE SCHOLASTICS 12 LASTICS !? 
TATE ze cm, n 7.6 15.01 11.56 
TEAM ERE ap o mete 8.6 15.97 46.03 
TIUS d n bin 13.2 20.35 58.02 
LEAD a ME a oe 13.9 22.66 53.13 
NOUS M MB SM 1577 23.28 49.57 
VICOS OP oath rs dd 17.1 18.19 49.32 


11 Otto, op. cit., p. 88. 


1? Madge Stanford, The Report of a Survey of Pupil Personnel in the Austin Public 
Schools, unpublished Doctor's dissertation, University of Texas, 1950, p. 129. 
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chances for nonpromotion are not very high. Although some children re- 
peat a given grade twice or oftener, most children who experience non- 
promotion have this event occur to them only once during their careers in 
the elementary school. Because some children repeat Grade 1, others Grade 
2, and so on, the proportion of pupils who have experienced nonpromotion 
once or oftener increases grade by grade, except in the upper elementary 
grades in which many of those who have experienced repeated nonpromo- 
tions have dropped out. These trends are evident in Table 18 and its 
supplement. 


METHODS OF APPRAISING CHILDREN’S 
PROGRESS 


Much good paper and fine ink and many heated discussions have been 
devoted to the problems inherent in methods of appraising children’s prog- 
tess and methods of reporting to parents.** Much of this debate could be 
avoided if certain issues were identified clearly and kept in proper perspec- 
tive and relationship to each other. Appraising children’s progress is an 
inescapable, integral aspect of everyday teaching. It is not something that 
one does once a month, once every six weeks, or twice a year. The function 
of teaching is to guide and facilitate desired types of learning by children. 
Any person who desires to be an intelligent and effective teacher must use 
regularly a variety of methods for (a) ascertaining the present level or status 
or degree of maturity of each child’s development in each major area in 
Which the school endeavors to promote children’s learning, (b) diagnosing 
the types and significance of difficulties the child is experiencing in his learn- 
ing efforts, and (c) appraising past and present progress in the light of the 
individual's unfolding growth pattern. 

The teacher’s focus and objective in appraising children’s progress is to 
find out as much as she can about each child and the class as a group so 
that her plans and decisions about working with children may be made more 
Wisely. The teacher needs to know whether Johnny is a slow grower, an 
average grower, or a fast grower. She needs to know whether he is a rapid 
or slow grower in reading but about average or rapid in most other ways. 
She needs to know at what level Johnny is ready to take hold in reading or 
arithmetic or in committee assignments so that Johnny may be given tasks 
that challenge him but are not insurmountable for him. The teacher needs 
to know all of the things about Johnny that are important for a teacher to 
oh in order to make wise decisions in grouping (grade placement), how 

eal with him as a person, and how to get him to develop greatest interest 
and to put forth his best efforts in school activities. The teacher needs to 


ic. A i i 7 i The Steck Company 

- Ayer, Practical Child Accounting (Austin, Texas, The stect pany, 

(On Chs. 9, 10, and 11; Bernard I. Bell, “Know How vs. Know Why, Life, Vol. 29 
Ober 16, 1950), pp. 92, 97-98. 
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know all of these things about every child in her class. She also needs to 
know how to put this information about individuals together so that she can 
also see the children as a group and may therefore make wiser plans regard- 
ing class-as-a-whole and sub-group activities. All of these many kinds of 
information, and the different methods and tools for gathering them, con- 
stitute the content and procedures of “appraising children’s progress” be- 
cause these kinds of information are basic to good teaching. 

What tools and procedures does the teacher use in inventorying and 
appraising children’s growth and development as an integral part of teach- 
ing? Observation of children in all types of activities is undoubtedly a most 
valuable and the most frequently used procedure. Although teacher ob- 
servation is inadequate if it is the only procedure used, observation is an 
indispensable component of any good system for studying children. The 
teacher will also use a variety of informal teacher-made dictation, paper- 
and-pencil, or other types of tests and exercises. Some textbooks, especially 
those in arithmetic and spelling, contain some inventory or review tests that 
are useful. There are also standardized tools that will be needed. The scale 
is a standardized device for obtaining children’s weight. The yardstick is a 
standardized instrument for measuring height. Intelligence tests are stand- 
ardized tools for obtaining information on mental age and intelligence quo- 
tient. Standardized achievement tests are tools for measuring the maturity 
levels to which individuals have developed in the academic areas. Diagnostic 
tests help a teacher to spot children’s specific learning difficulties. These 
various tools and procedures, plus many others that might have been listed, 
are used by teachers at different times of the year, different times of the 
month or week, in order that they may more wisely guide and facilitate 
children’s learning. 

dn all the inventory and appraisal activities identified in the preceding 
discussion the teacher's objective has been to inform and equip herself to 
do a better job of teaching. A comparison or ranking of members of the 
class to ascertain who are the most able, the most mature, the best readers, 
and so forth, or who are the least able, the least mature, the least capable in 
group discussion, the least skillful in serving as chairman of a committee 
or on the safety patrol could be made in terms of any of the appraisal pro- 
cedures used but is actually unnecessary in terms of the teacher's purpose 
in gathering information about children. All the teacher sought was informa- 
tion for deciding what kinds of help to give individuals and groups, what 
kinds of activities and experiences to provide, what kinds of materials to 
make available, and what kinds of guidance to give. It is only because much 
of the teaching and much of pupil activity has to be done in groups of 
various sizes that the teacher makes use of the comparison possibilities in 
the data that have been gathered. She needs to know whom to put in which 
reading or spelling group, whom to place with whom on the next set of com- 
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' mittees to be organized, whom to give what kinds of help, among other 


things. Actually the comparison possibilities in the data are used for teaching 
purposes and not for comparison or ranking purposes as implied in the con- 
ventional marking system. Marks (such as A, B, C, D, and F) have no use- 
fulness as long as appraisal procedures are integral aspects of teaching. 

It is only when methods for inventorying and appraising children’s growth 
and development become linked with reporting to parents that the issue 
about a marking system enters the picture. The writer has never known a 
teacher or school system that used marks for any purposes other than re- 
porting to parents and permanent records. In the latter instance a student’s 
marks are used when transfers to other schools are requested, for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, recommendations to prospective employers, 
and so forth. If school marks do have important uses as a part of a student’s 
permanent record, are those uses and values applicable primarily in senior 
high schools and colleges, and, if so, why foist their presence upon elemen- 
tary schools? In view of the unreliability of teachers’ marks, are there types 
of more objective and more accurate information about pupils which might 
better be used in permanent records in lieu of teachers’ marks? Is it likely 
that the persistent argument to retain teachers’ marks because of the uses 
made of them before other and more reliable types of data were available is 
clouding the issue and actually deterring schools and colleges from experi- 
menting with anecdotal records, rating scales, and results of standardized 
mental and achievement tests as substitutes for teachers’ marks? At any 
Tate, the issues relating to marking systems are too tangentially related to 
Methods of appraising children’s progress to warrant further discussion at 
this point. If a marking system is used it has its relationships to promotion 
or nonpromotion from one grade to the next and to methods of reporting to 
parents, 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Nationwide data on marking systems now in use in elementary schools 
are not available, but studies that sample practices in selected areas are 
Probably indicative of practices in general. Shane and McSwain reported 
He in 1951, 14 out of 15 of the largest cities in a midwestern state were 
"sing A-B-C-D-F marks in their elementary schools." Niland’s survey of 
Marking and reporting practices in 246 school systems in Texas in 1950 
Tevealed the following array of methods: (a) use of A-B-C-D-F letter 
grades in 73 per cent of the systems; (b) use of S and U, satisfactory and 
Unsatisfactory, in 37 per cent of the systems; (c) use of percentage grades, 

Per cent; (d) letter or percentage symbols supplemented by a check list 

character and personality traits, 39 per cent; (e) use of number grades 

ie rod G. Shane and E. T. McSwain, Evaluation and the Elementary Curriculum 
ork, Henry Holt and Co., 1951), p. 313. 


of 
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(1, 2, 3, 4, and 5), 2 per cent; (f) use of a "check-form" type of report, 
11 per cent; (g) use of informal letters, 9 per cent; and (/) reporting by 
means of teacher-parent conferences, 7 per cent.'? The percentages in the 
preceding tabulation total more than 100 because some school systems 
used more than one of the procedures. In 90 per cent of the systems, reports 
to parents were issued once every six weeks. 

That there is much continuing dissatisfaction with marking systems and 
methods of reporting to parents is evident from the number of articles in 
professional journals and the number of research studies that continue to 
be undertaken. During a 10-year period from 1941 to 1950, 36 leading 
educational journals published 170 articles on this subject, the number per 
year ranging from 11 in 1949 to 23 in 1945 and 21 in 1950.'* Niland's 
study also showed that 88 per cent of the school administrators believed that 
improvements could be made in their marking and reporting practices and 
that 58 per cent of the school systems were s. 5ntemplating making some 
changes in their procedures. in? 

Similar dissatisfaction with present marking and reporting practices was 
also revealed by Erskine's study of problems relating to reporting pupil 
progress to parents.” Out of 200 Texas school administrators, 38 per cent 
were dissatisfied with their present reports, 50 per cent said that there had 
been some expression of dissatisfaction of present reporting practices by 
parents and teachers, and 56 per cent said that their present report cards 
were supplemented by conferences. Educators, such as Bain, Good,’ 
Walters,*^ Tuttle, McNally,?* Smith,?* and Sites,?* write about the limita- 
tions of comparative marking systems as methods of appraising pupil prog- 
Iess, reporting to parents, and promoting character development and mental 
health among pupils. Others, who view marking systems primarily from the 
administrative and child accounting rather that the teaching and child 
development angles, are ardent supporters of the A-B-C-D-F or other 


15 Adella S. Niland, A Study of Marking and Reporting Practices in Elementary 
Schools in Texas, unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1951, p. 43. 

Me Ibid 3. 21. 
; 17 Mary Erskine, Trends in Reporting to Parents in Elementary Schools, unpub- 
lished Master's thesis, University of Texas, 1951. 

18 Winifred Bain, “Are Marks Nonsocial Phenomena?" Chi ation, Vol. 
20 (February, 1944), pp. 264-266. 1 ror 

10 Warren R, Good, “Should School Marks Be Abolished?" University of Michigan 
35009 of Education Bulletin, Vol. 17 (October, 1945), pp. 6-9 

20 H, G, Walters, "Let's Diagnose Jimm , Not Mark Hi oy cecutive, Vol. 
SérePabriar 1947) 1529; y. im," School Executive, 
ae Peut "What Shall We Mark?" American Childhood, Vol. 33 (October, 

s P. 1H. 

s 5 Harold y: McNally, "Evaluation of What? For What?" Educational Administra- 
tion radii i Vol. 35 (January, 1949), pp. 36-48. 

23 P, M, Smith, “Antisocial Aspects of Conventional Grading," ional Forum, 
Vol. 14 (March, 1950), pp. 357-362. “eva 

24 W, G. Sites, "Shall We Grade Them or Guide Them?” S, ive, Vol. 70 
VIDET RE EE ?" School Executive, 
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comparative systems.** Research dealing with marks and marking systems 
has been summarized in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research.** 

As far as the elementary school is concerned, the issues pertaining to the 
use of conventional marking systems may be grouped into five major cate- 
gories; namely, (a) the use of marks in appraising children’s progress in 
the areas of growth and development fostered by the school, (b) the use of 
marks in teaching and motivation, (c) the use of marks as a tool for ranking 
or comparing pupils, (d) the use of marks as a basis for determining 
promotion, and (e) the use of marks as a means of reporting to parents. 
Inthe discussion which follows no effort is made to document the supporting 
research and educational theory.2? The treatment may be looked upon as 
the author’s synthesis of research evidence and his own educational view- 
points. 


MARKS AS TOOLS FOR APPRAISING 
CHILDREN’S PROGRESS 


The previous discussion of “Methods of Appraising Children’s Progress” 
described teachers’ uses of observational, and informal, and formal testing 
procedures as means of securing information on children’s mental, academic, 
social, and emotional maturity levels, learning difficulties, needs, interests, 
and adjustment problems. Data about children as individuals and as groups 
are essential as an integral part of good teaching. At no point in the survey 
and diagnostic procedures utilized by teachers for teaching purposes is there 
à place for an A-B-C-D-F or percentage or other type of comparative mark- 
ing system. Teachers themselves would think it absurd if someone should 
recommend that they discover Mabel's errors in arithmetic or determine 
Teading groups or committee assignments on the basis of marks received 
from another school by transfer or the ones they themselves had recorded 
at the end of the last six-weeks period. j 

A-B-C-D-F or percentage marks probably should not be used in rating 
daily papers. The modern emphasis in teaching is to take each child where 
he is and to assist him in moving forward from that point. If a child needs 
to learn the addition facts but still makes errors on some of them, what mark 
Would you give him if he made seven errors out of 50 examples? On what 
basis would you determine whether it should be an A, a C, or an F? The 
answer to 2 plus 2 is 4. There is no other correct answer, neither is there 
an answer which is 25, 50, or 90 per cent correct. In writing, words are 
either spelled correctly or incorrectly. When errors persist, the child should 

nd out what they are and make some effort to acquire the correct form. 


25 
d Ayer, Practical Child Accounting, op. cit., Chs. 9, 10, and 11. 
m Valier S. Monroe, ed., Encyclopedia of Educational Research, rev. ed. (New 
rk, The Macmillan Co., 1950), pp. 711-717. 
uch documentation and bibliographies may b 


f e found in the sources named in 
O0tnotes 15 through 26. 
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When tasks and standards (goals for children to strive for) are sensibly 
adjusted to the maturity and ability of the pupil there is no point in fooling 
with marks which, to the child, mean comparison with others in the class or 
work which is correct to a degree. The essential point is that marks are 
unnecessary and probably misleading to the pupil when utilized in apprais- 
ing daily work. Turning directly to the errors made and making an effort to 
learn and to use the correct form subsequently would seem to be better 
pedagogy. More effective learning probably takes place when the child’s 
focus is upon improving himself and his work rather than upon getting a 
higher mark. 


MARKS AS TOOLS FOR 
COMPARING PUPILS 


Children are quick to discover who is the best reader, the best or poorest 
speller, the most or least cooperative and congenial, the fastest runner, or 
the best ball player. It is human nature for young and old to observe the 
various kinds of performance of different members of a group and to make 
comparisons. It would probably be impossible to gather 10 persons of any 
age into a group, to have the group engage in one or more activities, and to 
prevent any one or all members from making some kinds of comparisons. 
Humans will make comparisons of one person to another, one person to a 
group, or self to one or more others. It is on the basis of such comparisons 
that we congratulate or compliment each other and are ourselves motivated 
to greater effort. In school groups children are continually making compari- 
sons of each other and the group. To the extent that such comparison is 
wholesome, and can be kept within reasonable limits, it goes on without the 
presence of a marking system administered by the teacher. Whenever com- 
parisons by children themselves exceed wholesome limits the teacher usually 
intervenes to correct the situation. Comparisons, then, are normal phenom- 
ena in groups and cannot be escaped. The teacher’s role is to keep them 
within the limits of wholesomeness and to utilize this normal tendency of 
children in constructive ways. Usually a marking system adds nothing that 
doesn’t already exist without it. Its major contribution is merely to augment 
some of the negative factors which divert the children’s focus from self- 
improvement to marks, create unfair competition between pupils of unequal 
ability and maturity, cause unwholesome personality complexes and charac- 
ter traits in those who always secure high marks as well as in those who 
always get low marks, and precipitate frustration and dislike for school on 
the part of the slow-maturing and less able pupils. 

Teachers do need ways whereby certain comparisons can be made of the 
pupils in their classes. As described in an earlier paragraph, teachers need 
to know children’s levels of ability, achievement in subject areas, and com- 
petence in social relations so that the difficulty of materials, tasks, and ac- 
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tivities can be adjusted to their needs. Sub-groups in subject areas and 
various kinds of committees need to be organized. The teacher needs to know 
which pupils can succeed with certain kinds of materials and tasks and 
which ones can work together comfortably in certain kinds of assignments. 
All of this involves comparisons and the choosing of pupils for various roles. 
The teacher’s most useful information for these purposes consists of ob- 
servational and various kinds of test data. A marking system is unnecessary 
and useless for these purposes. 

Another aspect of comparison which must not be overlooked is the one 
that is inherent in the use of standardized mental and achievement tests. 
These tests were standardized by administering them to thousands of chil- 
dren of given ages. The grade equivalents and age norms were established 
by ascertaining the median or average score obtained by thousands of pupils 
at each of the different age and grade intervals. When a standardized test is 
given to a pupil the score can be given a meaningful interpretation only if 
its age or grade equivalent is ascertained. This means a comparison of the 
pupil’s score with the scores obtained when the test was standardized. The 
comparison is thus in terms of a nationally standardized basis and enables 
the teacher to use standardized measuring instruments. Comparison is in- 
evitable in the use of standardized tests but the basis for comparison is more 
reliable and valid than if informal teacher-made tests are used. Standardized 
test results are essential in obtaining developmental ages for individual 
pupils. Teacher's marks would be useless for this purpose. 


MARKS AS A MOTIVATING DEVICE 


The findings of only one research study have been published regarding 
the motivation value of a marking system in the elementary school. Tiegs 
found that 90 per cent of intermediate-grade pupils said they tried harder 
because of good marks and 97 per cent said they tried harder because of 
Poor marks.** It is likely that these students responded as they did because 
they had been conditioned to operating under a marking system. No study 
has been reported in which pupil attitude toward their effort was sampled 
Under conditions in which a marking system was absent. The writer has un- 
Published data in his file from three school systems in which the comprehen- 
Sve type of standardized achievement test was given each year for one or 
More years before an A-B-C-D-F marking system was abolished and then 
iven each year for four to six years after the marking system was discon- 
"inued, A comparison of children’s achievement before and after the elimi- 
gd of the marking system shows that there not only was no drop in the 
median achievement scores by grades but in most grades there was actually 


: p . 
Co us W. Tiegs, Tests and Measurements for Teachers (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
» 1931), pp. 170-171. 
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a slight increase. Undoubtedly the nature of these findings is due to the fact 
that teachers substituted more effective motivations in lieu of the threat of 
low marks or compensations for good marks. 

Most teachers and most parents believe that a marking system is ab- 
solutely essential if pupils are to be kept motivated to good effort. The 
author’s unpublished findings need to be supplemented with more careful 
studies in order to determine whether a marking system really has the 
motivating value that most teachers and parents think it does. It is very 
likely that careful research would explode this time-honored assumption. 
Teachers in schools which have abandoned the use of a comparative mark- 
ing system report a happier and pleasanter situation, no evidence that pupils 
are slumping in their work or “going lazy” on them, and that motivation 
based on self-improvement and quality of work is more effective. 

Research has shown repeatedly that learning is more effective if the 
individual is kept informed regularly of his progress and improvement. 
Good teaching should include many and varied methods whereby pupils 
can be continuously informed of their progress. Most teachers find that this 
can be done readily through a variety of daily activities and that a marking 
system is really unnecessary and not very useful for this purpose. Some 
educators contend that teaching must be at a low ebb if the marking system 
is the major motivating device for getting honest effort from students. 

Even if it could be demonstrated that a marking system has some needed 
motivation value, one must appraise that value in comparison to some un- 
wholesome accompaniments that every marking system fosters. Some chil- 
dren who always get good marks tend to acquire a “coasting” habit; their 
full abilities are seldom put to work because they can win good marks with- 
out too much effort. Sometimes undesirable attitudes also develop. Slow- 
learners, on the other hand, have difficulty ever getting good marks. Con- 
tinuing low marks tend to create discouragement and "what's the use" 
attitude in some pupils. Children who get low marks tend to hide them from 
other pupils while those who get high marks tend to brag about them. 
Many a child who gets low marks has had serious heartaches, especially if 
low marks are accompanied by scoldings or spankings at home. The mental 
hygiene influence of a marking system should command serious considera- 
tion by teachers and parents. 

; Many parents and many teachers believe that a marking system is essen- 
tial for preserving competition in school activities, that competition is a very 
realistic feature of economic and commercial life in this country, and that 
children should learn how to take success and failure under competitive 
circumstances. Some of the most ardent supporters of a comparative mark- 
ing system base their major argument upon the competitive feature of it. 

Several issues need to be seen clearly when the competition angle is 
discussed. Competition among children appears to be inescapable. From the 
time children are old enough to run and jump they try each other out to see 
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who can run the fastest, jump the farthest, or shout the loudest. This com- 
petitive spirit manifests itself later in all kinds of games, sports, and other 
activities; in later life it is present in adult social, civic, and econome activi- 
ties, One probably could assay considerable evidence to show that the spirit 
of competition has had much to do with the progress and development of 
our country. For educators to endeavor to erase competition from children’s 
school life would probably be futile and probably an undesirable effort. So 
much competition is ever-present in children’s school activities that the 
presence or absence of a marking system really makes no difference. The 
school’s problem is not one of eliminating competition and the competitive 
spirit but one of making sure (a) that there is an appropriate balance of 
competition and cooperation, (b) that both competition and cooperation 
are focused upon educationally and socially desirable activities (children 
could compete in breaking windows or cooperate in cheating), (c) that 
competition, whether between groups or individuals, is fair and is legiti- 
mately escapable if it is unfair, without unfavorable reflection upon or 
consequences for the individual, and (d) that competition is controlled 
within the bounds of fairness. 

It may be helpful at this point to examine an illustration of unfair com- 
petition. Suppose we imagine a wrestling match between a typical 8-year-old 
and a typical 12-year-old. The younger boy has little chance of winning the 
wrestling match, but because he loses he is scolded and forced to try it again 
and again on subsequent days. Each time he loses he is scolded again and 
urged to try harder. The competition is unfair and inescapable by the 
younger boy. What would this kind of experience do to the defeated boy? 
If the 12-year-old is praised and rewarded for defeating the 8-year-old, what 
Vill such victory and reward do for him? 

A comparative and competitive marking system is comparable to the 
Wrestling match. Our classes are filled with children of widely differing 
abilities and maturities. A 10-year-old with an LQ. of 80 has a mental age 
of 8, whereas another 10-year-old with an LQ. of 120 has a mental age of 
12, The tasks prescribed by the school are inescapable and the competition 
for marks is unfair. A father who whips his son for not getting all A’s is just 
à$ inhuman as a person who would whip the 8-year-old for losing the 
Wrestling match against the 12-year-old. The teacher who applies a com- 
parative marking system to children of unlike ability is in the same position 
as the father who whips his son for not getting all A's, or the person who 
whips the 8-year-old for losing the wrestling match. 

Another important factor in the matter of competition is to instill in each 
human being the desire, coupled with energy and activity, to improve him- 
Self regardless of how good or poor others may be. Unless this urge is 
developed the whole realm of competition disintegrates; people are likely 
to develop “What do I care” or “Let John do it" attitudes; and a decadent 
Population may evolve. The important thing for schools to do is to help 
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children acquire firm convictions about the significant values in life and to 
instill in each child the urge to become as capable as possible in as many 
ways as possible. This means that teacher appraisal of a child’s educational 
progress should be based upon helping him as an individual to become 
better each day than he was the preceding day. It means evaluation of pupil 
progress and motivation based upon self-improvement. A marking system 
merely complicates the task by introducing unfair competition into the 
situation. 

Competition under a marking system is quite unlike competition in the 
business world. In the latter instance competition is fair, at least in so far as 
federal and state laws can control it. At the federal level the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, the Robinson-Patman Act, the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
and the Food and Drug Laws have been enacted in part to preserve com- 
petition, to prohibit unfair trade practices, and to prohibit false advertising 
in order to protect the consumer and to maintain fairness in competition. 
Each state also has several laws to maintain and control fairness in com- 
petition. In the business world competition is also escapable, in most cases 
with relative ease. The individual as well as the corporation has complete 
freedom of choice regarding the commercial field in which competition is to 
be undertaken. If the competition is disliked or becomes unsuitable in one 
field the individual or the corporation may shift its activities to another field. 
Competition in business is thus quite unlike competition under a compara- 
tive marking system at school. 


MARKS AS CRITERIA FOR 
DETERMINING PROMOTION 


In view of the preceding discussion about marking systems it becomes 
apparent that there are only three other major uses made of current marking 
systems: namely, for determining promotion, for reporting to parents, and 
for child accounting purposes. The several complications in using marks 
and other related procedures in determining grade placement of pupils and 
promotion from one grade to the next are discussed in the paragraphs which 
follow. 

Subjectivity of teachers’ marks. The factors which influence teachers’ 
marks and the conditions under which marks are assigned by teachers in 
the typical elementary school make teachers’ marks unreliable indices of the 
actual developmental status of individual pupils. The fact that teachers’ 
marks may show a correlation of .70 or higher with achievement as meas- 
ured by standardized tests simply indicates a ranking relationship between 
the two; it does not indicate developmental status. The latter statement holds 
true even if the normal-curve hypothesis is used as a basis for distributing 
marks. In most methods of using the normal-curve hypothesis a given per- 
centage of pupils are thus doomed to failure by the very nature of the plan. 
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Many of the pupils thus receiving failing marks are not the ones having the 
lowest achievement status. In general, under present school practices, 
teachers marks are an unreliable basis for determining promotion from one 
grade to another. 

Use of minimum passing marks. In an endeavor to improve the stand- 
ards of work and the promotional practices, some school systems have 
made extensive efforts to establish and to systematize the minimum passing 
mark, In order to divide the pupils at the end of the term into two groups, 
those who shall pass and those who shall be retained, it is necessary to 
establish criteria on the basis of which this differentiation can be made. It 
has been customary in most schools to name certain percentages or letter 
grades as the minimum mark which a pupil may receive and still be clas- 
sified among those who are to be promoted to the next higher grade. This 
“passing mark” has been thought of as more or less absolute and stable, and 
the goal of students has been to reach or to exceed this passing mark. 
Schools which required 75 or 80 per cent as the minimum passing mark 
were considered better than those which conditioned at 50 and passed at 70 
per cent. Frequently the letters A, B, C, and so on, are used, but invariably 
they are thought to have corresponding percentage equivalents. This concept 
of a standard is erroneous. It is not the passing mark, but the percentage 
Passed that is the significant factor. The passing mark as a standard of work 
is, and always has been, a fiction.?? 

Use of specific objectives in courses of study. Another method which 
some school systems have used to improve promotional practices is the 
formulation of specific objectives in the course of study. For each subject, 
especially the academic subjects, and each grade, desirable goals of attain- 
ment are stated in rather concrete terms. It is hoped that these specifically 
formulated objectives will give teachers a more tangible basis for the evalua- 
tion of pupil achievement. Another purpose of this is to standardize promo- 
tions throughout the system so that pupils who transfer from one school to 
another may fit harmoniously into the work of the corresponding grade in 
the new school, and that teachers of each succeeding grade may know the 
Precise academic status, or at least the minimum accomplishments, of the 
Students who come to them. 

Itis doubtful whether the practice described above achieves its purposes, 
and, if it does accomplish its ends, whether those ends are desirable and can 
be justified. There is little doubt but that concretely stated goals will enable 
teachers to evaluate the work of pupils more accurately than if only broad, 
&neral objectives were listed. But how much more accurately it is done is 
not certain. The subjective methods for evaluating pupil achievement that 
àre commonly used in public schools and the many subjective and frequently 
pe evant factors which enter into the assignment of marks lend misgivings 
9 the effectiveness of the enterprise. 


on 
* Tiegs, op. cit., pp. 30-39. 
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If teachers throughout the system understand that the specifically formu- 
lated objectives constitute the standards for promotion from grade to grade, 
some teachers are likely to become disgruntled if some of the pupils they 
receive do not measure up. Frequently there arise unwholesome faculty 
relations, unfavorable attitudes toward the less able student, or a pernicious 
game of “passing the buck” which results in a neglect of the student who 
comes ill prepared. Some teachers feel that an injustice has been done them 
if they are called upon to do remedial teaching in fields of subject matter 
which belong in preceding grades and for the teaching of which other 
teachers have been paid but have neglected to do. Of course, such attitudes 
on the part of teachers manifest gross ignorance regarding child growth and 
the functions of a teacher. It is quite obvious that many children of less 
than normal ability will not be able to attain these definitely stated goals 
which have been formulated for the middle or average group. Yet it is ad- 
ministratively inconvenient to refuse promotion to all the pupils who do 
not attain these goals. Hence, the system fails as a method for the improve- 
ment of promotional practices. 

Differentiated standards. Schools in which ability grouping is practiced 
and differentiated curricula are applied invariably establish higher goals of 
achievement for the superior sections than for the average groups, and 
higher standards for the latter than for classes of low ability. Such practice 
is to be commended, since it tends to avoid many of the undesirable condi- 
tions which develop if uniform standards are applied to all children. 

In reality, differentiated standards of achievement are not a new venture 
in educational practice. There have always been wide differences in the ac- 
complishments of a group of children promoted to the same grade by the 
same teacher. Differentiated standards give administrative recognition to a 
practice which perhaps has always existed. Such administrative action 
doubtless has a wholesome influence over teaching procedures and teacher- 
pupil relations. Although evidence is lacking, it is not likely that differen- 
tiated standards will lower the actual accomplishments of children or the 
quality of work in the schools. It is also doubtful whether differentiated 
standards offer an adequate solution to the problems of promotion. Non- 
promotion and failure still remain as characteristic features of the plan, 
although obviously the application of varying standards to groups of differ- 
ent levels of ability will tend to reduce the percentage of failure. 

The use of test norms, Since standard achievement tests have come to be 
used more extensively in public schools, professional workers have been 
endeavoring to find the proper function and place of these instruments in 
the administration of promotions. In a few schools the grade norms on 
various standardized subject-matter tests have been substituted for pre- 
viously used promotion standards. Grade norms on standardized tests have 
thus become the successive hurdles which children have been expected to 
mount in their progress from grade to grade. In so far as test norms usually 
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represent average or mediocre achievement, the practice may have some 
merit. Another advantage is that pupil achievement is compared, not with 
an arbitrary goal, but with one which automatically reflects the difficulty 
of the test, the adequacy of teaching, the correctness of the time allowance, 
and certain other factors; in other words, the grade norm is a reasonable 
and attainable goal for a large percentage of pupils. 

The writer believes, however, as do many principals of elementary 
schools, that it would be unfortunate to adopt generally promotional plans 
in which the grade norms on standardized objective subject-matter tests 
would constitute the goals on the basis of which pupil progress from grade 
to grade would be determined. Such practice would introduce into the 
schools a standardizing force such as American education has never experi- 
enced. Promotional practices might develop which would differ only in out- 
Ward character from the rigidly formalized plans which were in vogue 
during the middle of the nineteenth century and which we have unsuccess- 
fully tried to eradicate for the past fifty years. 

The use of age norms has also been proposed as a possible aid in the 
solution of promotion problems. Age norms are theoretically more accurate 
than grade norms because chronological age is more objective and definite 
fhan grade location. Because the correlations between achievement and 
chronological age are not very high, certainly much lower than correlations 
between achievement and mental age, it would seem that mental-age norms 
Would be more useful than chronological-age norms. In either case it would 
seem that age norms are more useful as a basis for assigning marks and in 
ascertaining whether or not a pupil is working to capacity than as a basis for 
promotion. As standards for promotion, age norms are of little more value 
than grade norms. 

The question may also arise as to the uses to which the various quotients 
—the AQ, EQ, the progress quotient, and the subject quotients—may be 
Put in the administration of promotion plans. These quotients indicate the 
ate of growth in achievement as compared to mental or chronological age. 
A possible exception is the progress quotient, which is obtained by dividing 
the average chronological age of pupils in the grade by the chronological 
age of an individual pupil. None of the quotients indicates the level of edu- 
cational attainment and thus none has a close relationship with standards of 
achievement for the different grades. 


MARKS AS A MEANS OF REPORTING 
TO PARENTS 


` The survey of present practices in reporting to parents presented earlier 
'n this chapter revealed that the majority of school systems were using some 
type of marking system, that many were supplementing the report card 
containing marks with check lists or conferences or both, and that there 
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was much dissatisfaction by teachers and school administrators with present 
reporting practices. From the standpoint of teachers and parents, marks 
have definite limitations as a vehicle of communication between child, 
teacher, and parent. It is probably unreasonable to expect teachers not to 
let the child’s personality, character, behavior, and appearance influence the 
assignment of marks even in the subject areas. The resulting subjectivity of 
teachers’ marks is well established. Even the most sincerely and objectively 
determined marks are merely a rating of the child’s rank in class; it is 
difficult to make anything else out of them. Yet rank in a particular class 
may mean many things. Suppose the whole class consists of children of less 
than 100 L.Q., or children with language deficiencies because of non-Eng- 
lish-speaking home backgro. nds, or children whose median I.Q. is 120. 
What would an A or an F in any one of these classes mean as compared to 
the same mark given in any one of the other classes? 

For a teacher to report rank in class to a parent is really a meaningless 
waste of time because the teacher hasn’t told the many things the teacher 
would like to tell the parent. A mark of A or C does not tell the child’s 
present level of development in reading, music, or cooperation. Neither does 
it tell the fine progress the child has recently made or the difficulties with 
which the teacher is giving him special help or the fact that his continuing 
fatigue and sleepiness are probably at the root of his lack of interest in 
school activities. Except for rank in class, marks don’t convey any informa- 
tion to parents and don’t provide a satisfactory means of communication 
for the teacher. It is for these reasons that many school systems have sup- 
plemented the conventional report of marks with check lists and teacher- 
parent conferences. 

The school should consider itself under obligation to report to parents 
according to a schedule and by procedures that are feasible for the school 
and mutually satisfying to teachers and parents. Since the basic responsibil- 
ity for child rearing rests with the home, and the school is merely an agency 
to assist the home in rearing children for responsible participation in a 
democratic society, the parents should be and are concerned with the 
school’s objectives and the child’s learnings. The home is therefore entitled 
to receive reports of progress from the school, The school, in turn, is under 
obligation to make reports. The basic issue is the “when, how, and what” of 
reports to parents. 

It is only natural that schools should strive to make the kinds of reports 
that parents desire. This is the point at which conflict occurs. The majority 
of elementary school teachers recognize the educationally unsound features 
and the inadequacy of report cards with A-B-C-D-F, percentage, or S-U 
marks. Yet, when they ask parents what kind of-a report they desire, the 
majority say “A-B-C-D-F or some other form of comparative marks." How 
can this dilemma be resolved? It is likely that schools still using a compara- 
tive marking system are misled by the parents’ reactions, It must be remem- 
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bered that the parents themselves were schooled under a comparative mark- 
ing system; it is the only system with which they are familiar. How could 
parents request some other system when they know no others? Instead of 
accepting parent approval of the status quo, perhaps the professional staff 
of the school should accept its responsibility in this area as well as in other 
aspects of school practice for giving leadership to the community in school 
improvement. 

In most places in which the school faculty has taken the leadership in 
effecting improved reporting practices by equipping itself adequately for 
Such leadership through in-service teacher education programs and by 
having parent committees work with the faculty in the development and in- 
troduction of the revised procedures, the outcomes have been very satisfying 
and enduring. Several studies have been reported which included parent and 
teacher evaluation of the conference method of reporting to parents. In one 
Such study 60 per cent of 386 parents strongly favored the teacher-parent 
conferences; 28 per cent were inclined to favor them; and only 6 per cent 
were mildly or strongly opposed.?? Typical among parent comments were 
these: “I feel that I know a lot more about how my child is progressing in 
school after a half hour's conference with the teacher than I did when report 
Cards were brought home every six weeks with an 'S' down the entire 
column." *From my first conference I feel that I received more than a year's 
report from the cards used before." “In my humble opinion, the idea of 
parent-teacher conferences is both profound and progressive. This method 
has 100 per cent approval and endorsement of myself and my wife. How- 
ever, I would like to impress the thought that for this method to be com- 
Pletely constructive and helpful to the child, the teacher should be frank in 
all Iespects so that the picture the parents derive is wholly accurate. In addi- 
tion to the above, I might add that we are gratefully gratified with the indi- 
Vidual attention afforded the pupils and the grand scope of your curriculum.” 

In another study 87 parents were interviewed after their children had at- 
tended a school for six years in which teacher-parent conferences composed 
the major feature of the reporting plan.** One-hundred per cent of these 
Parents felt that the child’s social and emotional development could be 
expressed best in a teacher-parent conference; 91 per cent felt that they 
teceived sufficient evidence of the child's achievement to indicate his prog- 
Tess; 80 per cent said that they received from the teacher several suggestions 
that were helpful to them in dealing with the child at home; only one parent 
felt that a visit to the school for the conference was a waste of time; and 91 
Per cent said that it seemed unnecessary to issue a report card as long as 


ecember, 1951 
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“0 From an unpublished report by J. B. Parr, Menger School, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
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two teacher-parent conferences were held per year. Other studies show 
findings similar to the two that have been summarized.** The evidence seems 
to show clearly that modifications in reporting practices can be achieved if 
the school faculty has the courage to give the essential leadership. All three 
of the studies to which reference has been made reveal a high degree of 
teacher enthusiasm for the conference method of reporting to parents in 
spite of the added teacher-time which the conferences require. Parr’s and 
May’s studies showed that teachers devoted approximately one hour to 
making the appointment with the parent, preparation for the conference, 
and holding the conference with the parent. This would mean about 60 
hours per year given to parent conferences if a teacher had 30 pupils and 
held two conferences per year. May’s study also revealed that teachers who 
issue the conventional report cards four times a year devote about 30 hours 
per year to this activity. 


TABLE 19: Grade Equivalents of Class Median Total Scores on Metropolitan 
Achievement Test for Several Successive Grade Groups in the Sherman 
Elementary Schools, 1950-1951 


SEVEN-YEAR SIX-YEAR FIVE-YEAR FOUR-YEAR 
RECORD OF THE RECORD OF THE RECORD OF THE RECORD OF THE 
GRADE SEVENTH GRADE SIXTH GRADE FIFTH GRADE FOURTH GRADE 
Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Equivalent Equivalent Equivalent Equivalent 
Seventh Grade ...... 8.3 
Sixth Grade ........ 6.9 7.2 
Fifth: Grade sa. s 1. 59 6.2 6.4 
Fourth Grade ...... 5.0 5:3 5.4 5.6 
Third Grade ........ 3.9 4 4.1 4.2 
Second Grade ...... 3.0 3.2 32 3.8 
First Grades vw. * 21 2.3 2:2 


* No record of test given. 


May's study was made in a community with four elementary schools and 
about 75 teachers in Grades one through six. When the conference method 
of reporting to parents was begun in 1945-1946 the use of a comparative 
marking system was discontinued. Even on daily or weekly papers marks 
were not awarded. The Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered 
in April of each year beginning in 1944-1945. He thus had access to the 
scores on a comprehensive achievement test for the pupils in each grade 
each year. The column headed “Seven-Year Record of the Seventh Grade 
of 1950-1951" in Table 19 represents the last class which came through 
the entire seven-year period under the use of a comparative marking system. 
When the marking system was discontinued and teacher-parent conferences 
begun, the new plan was started in only the first grade in 1945-1946. The 


32 Earl R. Wiseman, An Evaluation of the Reporting Scheme in the Wooldridge 
School in Austin, Texas, unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1950. 
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plan was then extended year by year as the 1945-1946 first grade moved 
into each of the succeeding grades. Note that the achievement scores for the 
sixth, fifth, and fourth grades of 1950-1951 are all very commendable and 
in all cases are higher than the medians for the seventh grade. The pupils of 
the sixth, fifth, and fourth grades had spent their entire school careers under 
the new plan. Data such as these help to dispell the fears some people have 
that children's achievement sags in the absence of a comparative marking 
system. 


TRENDS IN REPORTING TO PARENTS 


It was to be expected that a changing philosophy of elementary education 
would bring about changes in appraising children's progress and in reporting 
to parents. Two recent studies have identified the character of these 
changes! DePencier analysed 26 articles and books published between 
1938 and 1949. Her study and that of Ruth Strang showed about the same 
trends. Throughout the literature on elementary education there is much 
emphasis upon the development of the whole child. Schools have become 
more concerned with the physical, social, and emotional as well as the 
academic development of children. As a result of this broadened emphasis 
in teaching the trend has been away from subject-centered toward pupil- 
centered reports. The form and content of reports have undergone many 
Changes. There is the trend toward using more descriptive and anecdotal 
material and interpretative comments to supplement the quantative data. 
The descriptive materials strive to report on social, emotional, personality, 
and character development. The trend is away from mere judgment-passing 
and toward the analysis of problems and difficulties, the latter accompanied 
by concrete suggestions for improvement. 

The trend in reporting to parents also includes more frequent use of 
letters or conferences with parents as a supplement to or substitute for 
report cards. The current tendency is to emphasize the individual pupil’s 
Progress rather than comparison with the achievement of fellow pupils. 

ports to parents are made less frequently per year; instead of nine or six 
reports per year many schools make only two per year. The trend is toward 
fewer but more significant reports made at irregular intervals whenever 
home and school cooperation needs to be reviewed or changed. Reports 
made Toutinely at specified intervals are becoming less common. The litera- 
ture shows a trend away from the use of comparative marking systems. An 
increasing number of school systems are recognizing the method of reporting 
' parents as an important public relations channel. 


Use Ruth Strang, Reporting to Parents (New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity, 1947). Ida B. DePencier, “Trends in Reporting Pupil Progress in the 
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One or more of the trends enumerated in the preceding paragraphs are 
evident in the descriptions of local practices that have appeared in educa- 
tional journals in recent years. Hughes and Cox told about the ways in 
which parents and teachers cooperated in reporting to each other pertinent 
information about the child's development.** Ojemann and McCandless 
described parent participation in the development and evaluation of an ex- 
perimental type of report.?* Wills gave a detailed account of step by step 
procedure used in Portland, Oregon, in revising their reporting practice.?? 
Hildreth summarized the pros and cons voiced by parents and teachers on 
the question of teachers visiting the homes of their pupils.** How teachers 
may develop greater skill and confidence in parent conferences was outlined 
by Stendler.** A comprehensive booklet of helpful suggestions on parent- 
teacher conferences was prepared by D’Evelyn.*® Other articles described 
the change in practices in River Forrest, Illinois,4° Mattoon, Illinois,*! and 
Lorain, Ohio.** 


CRITERIA FOR AN ADEQUATE REPORTING 
PLAN 


It is not likely that the profession will ever discover a plan for reporting 
to parents that will be suitable in every detail for all school systems or for all 
schools within a given system. The nature of the neighborhood or commu- 
nity being served by a given school posits ma ` factors which are frequently 
sufficiently unique so that a reporting plan ;nust be adapted to those cir- 
cumstances. The fact that parents should participate with the school staff 
in the development of a suitable reporting plan makes it necessary that each 
school or school system have considerable latitude in developing its own 
plan. One single plan should not be foisted on all schools everywhere. There 
are some guideposts, however, which identify important features which 


34 Marie M. Hughes and Vivian K. Cox, “Parents Report to Teachers,” Childhood 
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should prevail in any good reporting scheme. Such a list of criteria is given 
below. 

1. The content and procedures of the reporting plan should genuinely 
reflect the philosophy and objectives of the school. The aspects of children’s 
development which teachers are urged to foster and appraise should coin- 
cide with the things on which teachers are asked to report to parents. The 
method of reporting to parents should be consistent with the philosophy of 
working with children which prevails in the school. There is nothing that is 
more frustrating to teachers than to live with children under one philosophy 
and then have to report to parents by devices which are in contradiction 
with their fundamental beliefs about what is good for children. 

2. The reporting plan used in a given school should be the result of 
thoroughgoing faculty study of the philosophy and objectives of the school 
and the development of appraisal and reporting practices consistent there- 
with. In some schools the faculty is not aware of the fact that appraisal and 
reporting practices should be consistent with the objectives sought and the 
teaching procedures used. In order that the members of a school staff may 
have deep insights into “What are we trying to do for children? How shall 
we live and work with children? How can we tell parents about the goals 
We seek for children and children's progress in these directions?" it is essen- 
tial that the plan of reporting to parents be derived from the philosophy and 
objectives of the school. Unless teachers have actually worked through this 
relationship, their own understanding of the reporting plan is likely to be 
shallow. 

3. Under the leadership of the school staff, parents and pupils should be 
led to a full understanding and appreciation of the school's philosophy and 
Objectives and how the reporting plan is related thereto. When parents have 
participated at various points in the development of the reporting plan they, 
too, will understand it and assist in making it work well. Any good reporting 
Scheme is thoroughly understood by parents and pupils. 

4. The report should include an appraisal of all phases of a child's devel- 

pment. School objectives as well as parent interest are broader than the 
academic fields. Parents, too, are concerned with children's physical, social, 
and emotional development. They are interested in the child’s attitudes 
toward his work and toward others, how the child gets along with other 
children, how others like and accept him, and what leadership roles and 
°pportunities he has. Many parents are more concerned with human rela- 
tions, Personality, and citizenship than they are with academic prowess even 
though they recognize the importance of the latter. 

5. The evaluation procedure should make provision for self-evaluation 
by the child in respect to specific behavior-objectives. Individual and group 
evaluations are integral parts of on-going school activities. Children assist 
E developing standards of work and conduct for the class. Each child 
Participates in collecting samples of his work to be placed in a folder so 
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that they may be shown to the parent at a later date. Children assist the 
teacher in preparing for and determining the content of the report to the 
parent. Reporting to parents is a pleasant experience which children an- 
ticipate with pride and satisfaction. 

6. Evaluation and reporting procedures should stimulate interest in self- 
improvement and in placing value upon quality of work for its own sake 
rather than for marks. Learning for learning’s sake and better behavior for 
its personal and social values are sounder goals than marks. 

7. The reporting plan should emphasize the child as an individual and 
as a member of a social group. Comparisons with classmates should be 
avoided. 

8. The reporting scheme should be suitable to the age level of the chil- 
dren, even if variations in the plan must be developed for different age or 
grade groups. The fundamentals of a reporting plan can be coherent and 
consistent for the whole school system even though the exact techniques 
vary from grade to grade or are different in the elementary school from 
what they are in the junior or senior high school. 

9. Reports should be a confidential matter, of concern only to the 
school, the parent, and the child. Much of the information which teachers 
have about a child is highly personal and should not be bantered about in 
general conversation or written on forms which may fall into the hands of 
others. In protecting the sanctity of confidential information, teachers should 
abide by the same code followed by physicians. 

10. If the reporting plan includes a periodically issued card, check list, 
or letter, such written report should be supplemented by at least one per- 
sonal conference per year with the parents. It is not likely that any school 
system will invent a written report sufficiently adequate so that there is no 
need for one or more personal conferences. Individual parent-teacher con- 
ferences should be held at school if at all possible. Such conferences at 
school do not preclude the need for or desirability of teacher visits to the 
home. 

11. Written reports, regardless of their type and form, should make pro- 
vision for narrative statements or comments by the teacher. Frequently an 
explanatory statement, a bit of informational evidence, or a personalized 
word of commendation can mean more than all the marks or checks on the 
card. 

12. The form of the written report should also provide a space in which 
parents may write comments or suggestions. Reports to parents should pro- 
vide a two-way means of communication. 

13. The report to parents should require much teacher thought and 
activity in continuing appraisal of children's development and in adequate 
reporting to parents, but it should require a minimum of clerical work by 
the teacher. The school office should shoulder as much of the clerical load 
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as possible. When the reporting plan relies heavily on individual parent- 
teacher conferences, provisions should be made so that a large proportion 
of the conferences can be held during school hours. 

14. The reporting plan should serve as an effective public relations tool. 
The method of reporting to parents should bring about cordial relations 
between the home and the school, assist in revealing to parents the objec- 
tives, program, and methods of the school, and in building parent respect 
for the professional competence of teachers and administrators. Reporting 
to parents is the school's most consistently recurring contact with each 
home. It is the most vital public relations channel which the school has. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Numerous investigations have shown that pupil failure is largest in pri- 
mary grades, that it is largest of all in the first grade, and that reading is the 
subject of greatest difficulty in the primary grades, particularly in the first 
grade. Pupil progress problems in the primary grades grow primarily out of 
the variations in children's age, maturity, and language facility, the curricu- 
lum requirements in these grades, the varied rate of children's development 
after school entrance, and school entrance policies. The interplay of these 
four factors creates a situation that has baffled school leaders for decades 
and it is not certain that completely satisfactory solutions are in sight. 

Since about an equal number of children are born in each month of the 
year, there would be approximately 12 months difference in the chronolog- 
ical age of an entering group regardless of the specific minimum age desig- 
nated for admission. In schools which admit new pupils semiannually this 
Tange would be reduced to about six months. Even if a school system ad- 
mitted on the first of each month all pupils who had reached age six since 
the first of the preceding month the pupils so admitted would have to be 
Placed in classes with older pupils unless there were enough beginners in 
each month in each elementary building to make a complete new class. The 
latter circumstance would seldom arise so that monthly admission of be- 
inners would not solve the problem of chronological heterogeneity of 
kindergarten or first grade classes. Shifting the minimum entrance age up 
or down does not hold much promise as a solution to the problem. 

The situation is complicated further by variations from state to state in 
the lower limit of compulsory school attendance and variations in the way 
local school systems have defined minimum admission ages within the zone 
of freedom accorded them. In only three states are children as young as six 
Years required to attend school; and all states permit the attendance of 
children younger than the lower compulsory-attendance limit. Parents, there- 
fore, may delay the child's entrance to school until the compulsory attend- 
ance age is reached. The fact that some parents exercise this option tends to 
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augment the chronological heterogeneity of beginners’ classes. State laws 
authorize school systems to exercise some freedom in defining entrance ages 
as long as local regulations are not in violation of the law. This freedom 
has prompted some school systems to say that a child may enter in Septem- 
ber if he becomes six years of age by October 1, or November 1, or even as 
late as by February 1. For example, in Tulsa, Oklahoma, children may 
enter kindergarten if they are five years old on or before November 1; they 
may enter first grade if they are six by November 1. In Texas, state aid is 
available only for children who have reached age six by September 1 but 
many school systems use local funds to pay for the schooling of children 
who become six years old by the first of October, November, or December. 
The latter plan is used mostly in school systems which do not have kinder- 
gartens, and is one way of partially satisfying parents who are eager to have 
their children start school as early as possible. The practice, however, does 
not result in reducing the age heterogeneity of beginners’ classes. It merely 
admits to the first grade a larger proportion of younger children. In so far 
as chronological age has some relationship to mental age and readiness for 
reading, setting the entrance age at six years by November or December 1 
merely augments the teacher’s instructional problems and probably increases 
the percentage of nonpromotions in the first grade. 

Variation in the chronological ages of beginners is not the only problem. 
Children do not grow and develop at the same rate. Any group of five- or 
6-year-olds will show wide differences in mental age, I.O., height, weight, 
and any other measurable index of maturity. Since mental age seems to have 
some relationship to success in beginning reading, a few venturesome school 
systems have developed procedures whereby admission to the first grade is 
based on mental age. Although this plan may prove successful in certain 
communities, it has many aspects which might prevent its general accept- 
ance. Many parents still find it difficult to be objective and impersonal about 
mental age and I.Q., and hence would object to having a child’s school en- 
trance delayed on that account. In many communities some difficult public 
relations problems would arise if mental age were used as an admission 
criterion. Mental age and I.Q. are not the only determiners of success in 
school. Kyte’s analysis of the reasons teachers gave for not promoting 1485 
pupils in the first grade and the mental abilities of those pupils revealed that 
52 per cent of the pupils had I.Q.’s between 90 and 109, 9.6 per cent be- 
tween 110 and 119, 2 per cent between 120 and 129, and .3 per cent 130 
or over.** 

Research has shown that boys mature more slowly than girls. The slower 
growth of boys at age six is noticeable in the rate of teeth eruption, eye- 
muscle development, and more particularly in anatomical development. 
There may also be a difference in mental maturity. These differences in ma- 
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turity at age six between boys and girls may approximate several months. 
Some authors have used these facts as a basis for recommending that the 
minimum entrance age for boys should be about six months higher than for 
girls.** This proposal has some advantages but it also has most of the limita- 
tions of mental age as a criterion. All boys are not equally immature at 
age six. Not all boys are as immature as some girls at this age. If all-round 
maturity were to be taken as the criterion for admission, some girls as well 
as some boys would be held for later entrance. The problem of determining 
allround maturity would be insurmountable for most school systems. 

The relation between mental ability and progress in reading still contains 
many unanswered questions. The earlier studies pointed to the conclusion 
that children cannot profit materially from reading instruction until they 
have reached a mental age of six years or preferably six years six 
months.*° In 1936 Witty and Kopel published a critical analysis of 93 
Studies, articles, and reports dealing with readiness for and success in begin- 
ning reading. They concluded that reading should be delayed until children’s 
background of experience and mental growth enabled them to find meaning 
in the tasks presented to them, and until this process of maturation had 
engendered a condition in which reversals are few and the perception of 
words and other meaningful units is possible. They implied that reading for 
Most pupils should be postponed until age eight or nine, although they rec- 
ognized that some would turn spontaneously and successfully to reading in 
the first grade or earlier.** 

Recent research in reading readiness has questioned the validity of the 
former studies. Evidence has been produced which shows that reading 
readiness is not determined uniformly by the presence of certain attitudes 
or attainments, but is the result of a combination of factors that differ some- 
What in individual cases. Gates found that by employing modern methods 
Well adapted to individual differences, reasonable progress in learning to 
read can be made by most first-grade children and that statements concern- 
Ing the necessary mental age at which a pupil can be entrusted to learn to 
Tead are essentially meaningless. Gates, Bond, and Russell found the greatest 
Predictive value for beginning reading to lie in tests which measure such 
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abilities as word-recognition techniques; grasp of story structure; familiarity 
with printed words, letters, and phonograms; and familiarity with auditory 
features of words as shown by tests of rhyming, blending, and giving of letter 
sounds.*? These investigators found that as a predictive index of reading 
success, mental age ranked 13 in a list of 39 types of tests and that methods 
of teaching had much to do with children’s success in reading. The conclu- 
sions of Gates and his associates were supported by an analysis of 80 studies 
and discussions published by Betts in 1943. Betts concluded that the various 
factors which affect readiness for and success in beginning reading form a 
“compound” and when a given element is missing, or lacking in potency, 
the other elements take on different characteristics.** 

These recent researches in reading readiness seem to bring the question 
back to where it was, except that much new knowledge can be brought to 
bear upon the problem. Mental age alone is not an adequate index to prob- 
able success in reading. Consequently, the relation between mental age and 
reading readiness can hardly be used to justify mental age as a criterion for 
entrance to first grade. The abilities which children need for success in read- 
ing can be learned, and they may be taught in school or in the home. 
Schools that operate kindergartens have the opportunity to bring some of 
these experiences to the children before they get into the first grade; others 
will need to allow time during the first grade for these background activities, 
which may mean a corresponding adjustment of the reading abilities an- 
ticipated by the end of the first grade. 

Non-English-speaking beginners create special problems of grouping and 
progress. For such children there seems to be no practical answer except to 
provide for the time necessary to have them learn enough English to give 
the meaningful vocabulary and fluent oral usage needed for successful initial 
reading experiences. The experience of many school systems shows that it 
takes at least one semester to give this background in English, many pupils, 
however, requiring more than one semester. The issue which arises is 
whether these pupils, starting school with an automatic half-year or year of 
retardation in store for them, should continue on such retarded status 
throughout their school careers. If the entire enrollment of a school consists 
of pupils who started as non-English-speaking beginners, perhaps no serious 
difficulties are encountered, but such a condition seldom prevails. If the 
pupils who were retarded because of a language deficiency are grouped with 
other nonretarded children, then there arise many of the problems of group- 
ing discussed in the preceding chapter. Experience shows that many who are 
retarded from the beginning because of a language handicap experience sub- 
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sequent maladjustment and drop out at early ages. Every effort should be 
exerted to readjust to a normal-progress status those pupils who began with 
a language deficiency. Many of them, of course, also fall into the category of 
"not-ready" for reading, even after a minimum amount of English has been 
learned. 

Entrance policies and pupil progress in the primary grades are inextrica- 
bly associated with curriculum policies. How important reading instruction 
is in the first grade depends upon the philosophy and purposes of elementary 
education adopted for a given school. The present trend is definitely in the 
direction of giving equal emphasis to all four of the major areas of child 
growth and development in aiding children in their progress toward the 
general purposes of education. Under this conception mental development 
is only one of the concerns of the school, and achievement in reading is only 
one phase of mental development. Looking at reading achievement in this 
perspective raises the question whether reading is so important as to con- 
stitute the major criterion for promotion. Few, if any, persons would deny 
the importance of the communicative arts (speaking, writing, spelling, read- 
ing) in our culture or in the child's educational career, but there is no law 
anywhere in the universe (except in the promotion standards of schools) 
Which specifies the amount of reading that has to be learned or taught in 
the first grade. The intention here is not to imply that reading should not be 
taught as early in a child's school career as he can cope with it successfully 
or that ability to read well at an early age is not of benefit to the pupil, but 
merely to call attention to the fact that the standards in reading achievement 
set for promotion from one primary grade to another are administrative 
creations and can be changed by the same agent, especially when some of 
the factors about grouping discussed in the preceding chapter seem to be 
Important for individual cases. 

If schools are going to adopt a realistic policy regarding individual differ- 
ences among entering first-grade children and the varying degrees of readi- 
ness for the factors which condition progress in beginning reading, then 
Comparable adjustments will need to be made in the requirements for pro- 
Motion to the second grade; otherwise many teachers will be assigned an im- 
Possible task, namely, teaching curriculum content to pupils who in various 
Ways are unready to master the work. The inevitable results are that many 
Pupils fail and that occasionally the teacher is labeled a failure, when in 
reality neither pupil nor teacher is primarily at fault. Rather, the failure 
may be charged to the administration in that its educational machinery is 
not shaped to harmonize with the educational needs of pupils. 
po changes in curriculum content may be noted for most DAN as 
the n pass from the third to the fourth grade. New subjects are found ID 

." Course of study. Learning and school activity in general proceed on a 
&her plane, The interests of children are broadening and their powers are 
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extending. Pupils are launching out into the study of a variety of subjects 
and the school is endeavoring to provide for children wide, rich, and varied 
experiences in many fields of interest. Reading skills, habits, and abilities 
definitely become the tools of learning rather than constituting the chief 
aims of instruction. Many factors suggest that children should have acquired 
the fundamental reading habits and skills before they enter upon the pro- 
gram of the intermediate grades. Hence some schools have established 
administrative policies which tend to retain children in the third grade until 
an adequate foundation in reading has been built. Frequently these policies 
are applied without reference to the age and maturity of the pupil. In spite 
of some merits which a plan of this kind may have, it would seem unwise to 
establish unusual hurdles or a final “catch-all” barrier at the end of the third 
grade which would tend to retard pupil progress and tend to accumulate 
retardation at a particular point. It would seem that a better plan is to 
permit all children to enter Grade 4 and to provide for the poor readers the 
necessary adaptations and remedial instruction. Teachers at all times will 
need to be ready to provide for the individual differences of pupils, and it is 
unlikely that rigidly applied promotion standards at the completion of 
Grade 3 will reduce materially the need for differentiated instruction. 


REORGANIZATION TRENDS IN PRIMARY 
GRADES 


School systems in different parts of the country have been experimenting 
with various plans for meeting the complicated entrance and progress prob- 
lems in the primary grades. Some school systems have altered the entrance 
age to first grade. The variations in this type of approach were discussed in 
preceding sections of this chapter. The most unique of these plans is illus- 
trated by the monthly admission scheme in South Plainfield, New Jersey.*? 
In this community the entrance age for beginning pupils is set at five years. 
Children enter school at the beginning of each month durin g the school year. 
Careful records are kept of the birth dates of preschool children. Just before 
each child's birthday the kindergarten in which the child will enroll sends a 
birthday card and an invitation to come to school on the first day of the 
ensuing month. In this way the school avoids the mass entry of pupils in 
September. Each month's newcomers are more easily amalgamated by the 
children already there. Social adjustment and individual progress are 
stressed. 

Another approach to the problem consists of the establishing of vestibule 
classes, pre-first grades, or junior first grades for children chronologically 
old enough to enter first grade but otherwise unready for the first-grade 
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curriculum. Such pre-primary classes are common in schools which have 
many non-English-speaking beginners. As yet there is no research to show 
whether this practice results in continued overageness for these pupils or 
whether most of them catch up later with their age mates through double 
promotions. 

A third method of dealing with the problem avoids alterations in entrance 
ages and delayed progress through vestibule classes. It accepts all children 
at the established entrance age and endeavors the adjustment to individual 
differences through major revision of curriculum, method, grouping, pro- 
motion, marking, and reporting to parents. The earliest efforts in this direc- 
tion were made during the middle 1930's. Western Springs, Illinois," 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Diego, Long Beach, and Fresno, California,** 
Baltimore, Maryland,? Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,°* and Omaha, Ne- 
braska,** are among the cities that pioneered with flexibly organized primary 
units." Many of the earlier reorganizations tended to secure flexibility in 
grouping and continuous progress by establishing 12 or more stages in read- 
ing achievement for the three-year period covering Grades 1 through 
3. This approach, in the main, was an effort to adjust the child more 
readily to a fixed curriculum in reading. The chief variation was the length 
of time it took different children to complete the reading levels. Promotion 
to the fourth grade was obtained primarily upon the successful completion 
of all the reading levels. 

The more recent reorganization plans reflect the influence of the child 
development movement. The child’s social, physical, emotional, and per- 
sonality development have been given major attention. Academic progress, 
especially in reading, has not been overlooked, but is not being given the 
Prominence that it had received earlier. The all-round maturity and devel- 
opment of the child are the major considerations in grouping, instruction, 
and placement. The underlying principles of this type of reorganization 
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have been enumerated by several writers.^* The major considerations are 
these: 

1. The idea of “grade standards” in terms of achievement in skill sub- 
jects is either abandoned or minimized to the extent that it carries only 
minor consideration in the grouping and placement of pupils. Groups or 
classes are organized on the basis of children’s all-round maturity. Curricu- 
lum content, methods, and materials are adapted to the class and sub-groups 
within each class so that children may begin where they are and move for- 
ward continuously at their individual rates. The emphasis is upon helping 
each child to grow as much as possible in as many ways as possible without 
reference to progress made by other individuals. Activities in reading and 
other skill subjects are adjusted to the maturity and growth rates of indi- 
vidual pupils. Neither teacher nor child is held to arbitrarily set standards 
which may be too high for some children and too low for others. 

2. The membership of classes and sub-groups within classes is kept 
flexible and fluid so that transfers from group to group and from grade to 
grade can be made easily at any time. Progress is conceived to be continuous 
and efforts are made to effect most changes in pupil placement during the 
school year rather than at the end of the year. This type of plan makes it 
possible to have classes have a members. , in May or June which will 
remain essentially the same when the pupils return in September. Although 
acceleration as well as nonpromotion are discouraged, the plan does not 
provide for 100 per cent cent regular promotion for all; some slow growers 
may spend an extra semester or year in the primary grades, whereas a few 
fast growers might spend less than the usual number of semesters in these 
grades. Maximum flexibility in grouping and maximum attention to all- 
round development should not be confused with, and does not necessarily 
mean, the so-called *100 per cent promotion for all." 

3. The flexible character of grouping and the extensive efforts to adapt 
instruction to individual differences really results in giving the kindergarten 
and primary grades all of the characteristics of an ungraded school" In 
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order to forestall the reappearance of notions associated with rigidly or- 
ganized grades some schools label the various classes by the teacher's name, 
such as Miss Jane's Room or Miss Jane's Group; others use names such 
as Group I, Group II, and so on; whereas still others use “The Five-Year 
Olds,” The Five- and Six-Year Olds,” or “The Five to Seven Group.” The 
latter names suggest great variability in chronological age to accommodate 
deviates in maturity without embarrassment. The flexible and ungraded 
character of the organization has led some writers to call the new organiza- 
tion “the ungraded primary school” or “the primary unit.” Sometimes chil- 
dren in such units are given no labels other than that they are in the primary 
school. One of the variations in grouping is illustrated by the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago in which each of the five primary rooms 
has children whose chronological ages range from almost six to almost eight 
years of age.^* 

4. In most reorganized primary units the teachers work together closely 
$0 that there is much professional interchange of ideas and cooperation on 
Particular pupils’ problems.** Because of the deep concern for continuity 
in the child’s progress, most schools make it possible for the teacher to 
remain with the same group for two or more years.°° The focus on child 
development, the flexibility of the plan, the easing of tensions and restric- 
tions, and the cooperation among faculty members has made most of the 
reorganized units a happier place for teachers to work. ; 

5. Nearly all of the primary-school reorganizations that have been re- 
Ported in the literature have developed very close and extensive working 
relations with parents. In many instances the program was developed with 
parent participation in the initial planning, in continuous expansion of the 
idea, and in evaluation. Extensive parent education seems essential for the 
establishment and continued success of the idea. Much or all of the report- 
Mg to parents is done through individual parent-teacher conferences. 
h 6. Most of the reorganizations have been introduced gradually, 
ing only one grade or two contiguous grades the first year. The pl 
then extended to additional grades as the pupils in the beginning grades 
CO 
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moved up. In Milwaukee the ungraded primary unit was started in one 
school in 1942. It was carried on there for three years before it was ex- 
tended to other schools. By 1948 the plan had been extended to 53 
schools.** Kelly, out of her experience in Milwaukee, made the following 
recommendations for a reasonably smooth release from the traditional 
program to the ungraded unit: (a) orient teachers and parents first; explain 
the program and have it accepted; (5) initiate the program with groups of 
children coming from the kindergarten; let it progress to higher levels with 
them; it is unwise and confusing to ungrade children who have been graded; 
(c) start the program in one school for at least one year; then add others 
gradually; (d) continue the parent program for parents of each new group 
coming from the kindergarten and for those new to the neighborhood; and 
(e) have periodic meetings for teachers and parents; parents' reactions are 
valuable. 

The ungraded primary unit has had rather widespread acceptance. In 
each state there are a few school systems in which the plan is in operation. 
In 1948, 17 per cent of the 1598 school systems included in a survey re- 
ported one or more schools in each system in which pupils were classified 
by divisions rather than by grades.*? 

To what extent ungraded primary units will resolve the complicated 
grouping and promotion problems in the primary grades is not known. The 
plan has been in operation long enough in some communities so that com- 
prehensive evaluations could have been made, but no research on this issue 
had been published at the time of this writing. Local school systems have 
been slow to undertake thoroughgoing, scientifically ordered appraisal 
studies. Will the ungraded primary unit result in rigidly administered 
achievement standards which all pupils must surmount before they will be 
sent into the intermediate grades? Will the ungraded primary unit actually 
increase overageness and retardation in the primary grades? If so, will the 
net result be an increase in overageness and retarded progress in the inter- 
mediate grades? Will the establishment of the primary unit create a new 
artificial barrier, a new gap of inarticulation in the school system? 


SPECIAL PROGRESS PROBLEMS IN 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


: In Grades 4, 5, and 6 promotion problems assume a character somewhat 
different from that in the primary school. The broader curriculum, the intro- 
duction of new subjects, and the shift in emphasis from reading to content 
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subjects bring into sharp relief new factors in the determination of pupil 
progress. This is illustrated in part by the shift in the subjects in which 
pupils collect the largest number of failing marks. Numerous studies have 
shown that in the primary grades reading is the subject of greatest difficulty 
and is usually at the root of nonpromotions in these grades. In the inter- 
mediate grades, however, the largest number of failures occur, in order of 
frequency, in (a) arithmetic, (b) language or English, (c) geography, 
(d) reading, and (e) history or social studies. 

During the past half-century, and more particularly during the last two 
decades, there has been a concerted movement to reduce nonpromotion 
throughout the school system, especially in the elementary grades. The 
fruits of this movement are evident in the decrease in overageness and 
retardation, in the proportion of children graduating from high school at the 
expected time, and in the proportion of youth of high school age who are 
actually attending high school. Out of every 100 pupils in the fifth grade 
in 1907, only 14 graduated from high school on time in 1914. By 1927-1928 
this proportion had increased to 35. In 1948 there were 48 who graduated 
from high school on time out of every 100 who had been in the fifth grade 
in 1940-1941. In 1900 only 11 per cent of youth 14 to 17 years of age was 
actually enrolled in school. By 1930 this percentage had increased to 51 and 
by 1950 it had risen to 75.°* Both of these sets of figures reveal much prog- 
ress; they also show that there is still a long way to go before we can say 
that a full 12-grade school program is the heritage of all. 

The trend toward the reduction of retardation has led some schools to 
adopt a so-called “no failure” policy whereby pupils are moved forward 
each year from grade to grade, providing for their differences in ability and 
achievement wherever they are instead of having them repeat grades. This 
type of policy was being followed in one or more schools in 17 per cent of 
the 1598 school systems surveyed in 1948.** 

The movement to reduce retardation has created certain questions and 
Problems, Has the trend toward regular progress for nearly all pupils 
lowered standards and reduced the achievement of pupils? This question 
can be answered in the negative. Data presented in an earlier chapter show 
that children’s achievement today is as good as, and in most areas better 
p the achievement of pupils in former years. Studies by Cook sis and 
ars have shown that the average levels of achievement tend to be higher 
4 Schools in which nonpromotion rates are low. Rogers compared pupil 
ailures and achievement in the Chicago schools between 1925 and 1946.°° 
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In 272 elementary schools in 1925 the per cent of pupils failed ranged from 
0-4 in 39 schools to 35-39 in 1 school; 44 schools had failed over 10 per 
cent of their pupils. In 1946 the per cent of pupils failed ranged from 0-4 
in 248 schools to 20 in 1 school; only 2 schools had failed more than 10 
per cent. The Woody-McCall Test in Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic, 
which had been given to all 6A pupils in 1923, was administered to 13,047 
6A pupils in June, 1946. In both years the Chicago 6A pupils had an aver- 
age score which was above the national norm of 6.9; the Chicago median 
in 1946 was 7.1. 

Whether regular progress for nearly all pupils increases the variability 
of class groups in the intermediate grades and thereby increases the diffi- 
culty of teaching is another question frequently raised. Again research has 
come to our aid. The evidence is fairly clear that variability of class groups 
is affected very slightly by a school’s promotion policies. Teaching problems 
and the range in individual differences among children are not very different 
in high than in low nonpromotion schools. It is common knowledge that the 
range in individual differences increases as children get older. Teachers in 
intermediate grades in all schools have a more difficult task of adapting 
instruction to individual needs and finding materials appropriate thereto 
than teachers in primary grades. 

At one time the concluding grade of the elementary school carried a 
special burden of preparing children for high school or of giving them their 
last year of schooling. This was at a time when most elementary schools 
concluded with the eighth grade and many pupils did not go to school 
beyond the last grade in the elementary school. Since the concluding grade 
in about two-thirds of the elementary schools in this country is now the 
sixth grade and practically all pupils continue in school for two or more 
years beyond the sixth grade, the question arises about the special “prepara- 
tory burden" of the sixth grade. Do sixth-grade teachers now feel the pres- 
sure which eighth-grade teachers formerly felt? Are junior high schools 
placing expectations upon the sixth grade similar to the pressures formerly 
placed upon the eighth grade? Do all sixth-grade teachers promote to the 
seventh grade without hesitation all pupils whose age and maturity are ade- 
quate for placement in the seventh grade even though academic attainments 
may not be comparable? Unfortunately these questions cannot be answered. 
Research is needed in this area. 

A corollary to the preceding questions pertains to class variability, cul 
ricular offering, and teaching problems at the junior-high-school level. Is 
there greater variability among pupils in junior-high-school classes NOW 
than 10 or 20 years ago? Are junior high schools in a position to ofler the 
wide array of differentiated courses suggested by the variability in their 
student bodies? Are present trends in junior-high-school curriculum revision 
making it possible to serve the needs of all pupils without providing 2 
wide array of different courses? Most of these questions cannot be an- 
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swered at the present time, but they do point up one group of articulation 
problems. 

The data which have been cited testify to the progress that has been made 
in solving the promotion problems in the intermediate grades and articula- 
tion between the elementary and the secondary school. A few school systems 
have applied to the intermediate grades the idea of an ungraded unit pre- 
viously described for the primary grades. In some of these systems children 
are classified only as “in the primary school" and as “in the intermediate 
school.” A child thus gets only two formal promotions before entering the 
secondary school; the first promotion comes when he leaves the primary 
school and the second one when he leaves the intermediate grades. 

Much progress has also been made in helping children to bridge the gap 
between the elementary and the junior high school.^* From school systems 
all over the country have come narrative accounts of the various activities 
used to orient elementary-school graduates to the secondary school which 
they will attend. Junior-high-school principals, counsellors, and students 
Visit the elementary schools in April or May to get acquainted with and in- 
form the sixth graders. Elementary-class groups spend as much as a full day 
in May visiting in the high school they will attend the next fall. Meetings 
are held for the parents so that they, too, may learn about the offering and 
Policies of the secondary school. A full-scale orientation program for new 
students is carried on during the first week of the new school year. Some- 
times the orientation program extends for a month or more; home-room and 
assembly programs and “big-sister” or “big-brother” assignments give con- 
tinuing assistance as the school year gets under way. 

Other practices which tend to improve articulation between elementary 
and secondary schools are joint curriculum committees, joint faculty meet- 
ings, and joint planning for the content and use of cumulative records. One 
of the best ways of articulating the elementary school more closely with the 
high school is to send to the high school rather complete information about 
the pupils who are entering for the first time. If a child has attended a given 
elementary school for several years, the principal and teachers of that school 
have had occasion to study him and to know him rather thoroughly. If this 
Understanding of the child could be conveyed to the high school and to all 
the departmental teachers in his first year at high school, it might help to 
bridge the gap between the elementary and the high school and assure a 
Nore continuous educational growth of the pupil. In the past, high schools 
ave been slow to recognize the value of such continuity of child-accounting 
data and hence have not solicited the information from the elementary 
BOE One of the first essentials of a sound program of arctica ks 
sm e elementary school and the junior high school is the acceptance o 

" mon philosophy of education. 
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OTHER GENERALIZATIONS FROM RESEARCH 


Certain issues regarding pupil progress merit further elaboration even 
though some of them were touched upon briefly in the preceding pages. The 
conclusions which are presented in the paragraphs below are supported ade- 
quately by research findings even though the supporting references have 
been omitted.^* 

Trial promotions. Research dealing with trial promotions is so closely 
related to studies evaluating nonpromotion that it is difficult to formulate a 
separate summation of findings. As a rule, trial promotions signify the un- 
certainty of the judgments on the basis of which promotions are made and, 
rather than for teachers and principals to accept the responsibility for errors 
of judgment, the responsibility is thrown upon the child. If after trial the 
child fails, at least the educators are not to blame, even though admittedly 
the bases for the decision to demote the child are as subjective and question- 
able as those used in granting him a trial promotion. Trial promotions rep- 
resent an open admission that current promotional practices are grossly 
inadequate in the light of modern educational science. 

Since it is frequently embarrassing to demote a pupil, a trial promotion 
usually means a permanent promotion. Such studies as have been made 
show that the majority of pupils promoted on trial retain their status in the 
new grade. 

The value of nonpromotion. Failure, nonpromotion, asking children to 
repeat the same grade once or oftener has been practiced almost universally 
by schools from time immemorial in the belief that staying in the same grade 
for another term would result in real gains for the child. The sincerity of 
teachers and administrators cannot be questioned on this point. It is now 
evident that practically all of the notions previously held about the values 
of nonpromotion or the motivating value of the threat of failure have been 
exploded. Out of a group of repeaters, about 20 per cent will do better than 
they did the preceding term, about 40 per cent will show no change, and 
about 40 per cent will actually do worse. If doubtful cases are divided into 
two groups appropriately matched on essential items, and one group is 
promoted and the other group is held back to repeat the grade, several 
studies have shown that the achievement of the promoted group, as meas- 
ured by standardized tests, is equal to or greater than the achievement of 
: the group held back. If the objective of the school is to promote the Op- 
timum educational development of pupils, nonpromotion is not the way t9 
get it. As far as personality adjustment is concerned, group studies show 
that the adjustment of pupils of low achievement is not more satisfactory 
when they are retained in grade groups more nearly representative of their 

5$ A detailed list of references may be found in Henry J. Otto, Elementary School 
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levels of achievement. Numerous cases are on record which show the con- 
tribution which nonpromotion, especially repeated nonpromotion, has made 
to the personality maladjustment of individual cases. 

Acceleration. Acceleration, also called double promotion or the skipping 
of one or more grades during a child’s school career, has been practiced to 
some extent by nearly all schools. It is one of the extensively used devices 
for adjusting the school to superior pupils. The number of children affected, 
however, is not as large as one might suppose. In general only about 4 per 
cent of children enrolled in elementary schools experience acceleration. The 
proportion of accelerated pupils increases grade by grade from the primary 
to the upper grades. The percentage of accelerated boys is less than the 
percentage of accelerated girls. The percentage of accelerated pupils is 
larger in semiannual-promotion than in annual-promotion schools. 

Whether acceleration is beneficial or detrimental to children has been a 
moot question in education for many years. The pro and con issues have 
centered upon subsequent achievement and matters of mental hygiene and 
Social adjustment of children who have been accelerated one or more terms 
inthe elementary school. Reported studies show that in general teachers are 
not opposed to the acceleration of superior pupils, provided the amount of 
acceleration is not excessive, and provided those pupils who are to skip one 
or more grades or half grades are studied carefully to make sure that they 
ate qualified to enter the academic and social requirements of a higher 
grade. Unmistakable and general have been the educational gains for many 
children who have been accelerated. In terms of success in high school as 
Measured by teachers’ marks, in gains in education or achievement quotient, 
M success and adjustment in high school and later life, the majority of ac- 
celerated pupils do not appear to suffer detrimental effects. In spite of these 
facts, there is a growing sentiment among educators that little is to be gained 
hi hurrying children through school too rapidly. Increasing efforts at cur- 
Nculum enrichment reduce the need for acceleration." 

Bolstering standards by high nonpromotion rates. Teachers and parents 
ave commonly believed that high standards of achievement prevailed in a 
School in which the nonpromotion rate was high and that low standards 
a characteristic of schools in which failures were few and regular prog- 
ia accorded practically all children. Research has demonstrated that 
ii b little if any relationship between the standards of a nbn ES 
E promotion. In fact, the evidence shows that the average leve : o 
MAN x tend to be higher in the schools in which the iN: P 
Te ts i When there are many repeaters in any one grade, P d 
Ew e more overage, mentally and academically retarded pupils in the 

à M When the percentage of regular progress has been high. Hence 

lévement averages tend to be lower in schools having many repeaters 
°° For 


Cyclopedia full discussion of the theory, trend, and research, see Monroe, ed., En- 
la of Educational Research, op. cit., pp- 507-509. 
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in each grade and the competition for the regular progress pupils in such 
classes is no higher, or possibly even lower, then in classes not loaded with 
large numbers of repeaters. Research has demonstrated rather clearly that 
schools with a relatively high percentage of failures tend to have a relatively 
high proportion of overage and slow-learning pupils in each grade (espe- 
cially in the midyear entering groups in semiannual promotion schools); 
that in schools with high nonpromotion rates the average intelligence of the 
classes and the achievement averages of the grades tend to be lower than in 
schools with more lenient promotion standards; that when the achievements 
of pupils of equal chronological age and mental age in the schools with 
high and lower percentages of nonpromotion are compared, no differences, 
or statistically insignificant differences, are found. 

Reducing class variability by high nonpromotion rates. Another belief 
commonly held is that if all or practically all pupils are promoted each year, 
the range of abilities and achievements will be very high, at least in the 
intermediate and upper grades, and thus enhance the difficulty of instruction 
and the difficulty of meeting individual differences. Some teachers object 
strenuously to receiving pupils who have not met the standards for admis- 
sion to that grade. The hypothesis is that nonpromotion is a technique for 
increasing the homogeneity of class groups. The evidence from research 
does not support this hypothesis. Several studies have shown that when the 
variability of classes is compared with respect to mental age and achieve- 
ment as measured by standardized tests, there is no significant difference 
between schools of high or low nonpromotion rates. Neither do any sig- 
nificant differences exist with reference to the number or degree of instruc- 
tional adjustments which should be made within classes to meet individual 
differences. In most schools children could be regrouped to eliminate prac- 
tically all overageness, retardation, or acceleration without appreciably 
altering the variability of classes or the difficulty of instruction. By failing 
slow-learning pupils a school cannot increase its grade achievement averages 
or reduce the variation of achievement found in individual classes. Cook 
very aptly points out: 7° 


i As far as achievement and personality development are concerned, the crucial 
issue appears to be not whether the slow-learning pupil is passed or failed but 
how adequately his needs are met wherever he is placed. No promotion practice, 
be it universal promotion or the maintenance of high achievement standards, 
really comes to grips with the vital problem of educational and personality 
adjustment, with the problem of furnishing each teacher suitable instructiona 
materials, teaching procedures, and point of view to enable her to cope with 2 
range of ability of from six to ten years in her class. 


Annual vs. semiannual promotion. Promotion intervals of less than one 
year were introduced to mitigate some of the evils of the annual promotion 
plan. At present the semiannual plan is represented in about 99 per cent of 
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school systems that do not promote annually. During the years the propo- 
nents of each of the two major plans have accumulated a long list of advan- 
tages and disadvantages of annual or semiannual promotions.” For every 
advantage of the semiannual plan there is at least one corresponding item 
which has been listed as a disadvantage of the annual plan; and for every 
disadvantage of the semiannual plan there is at least one corresponding item 
recorded as an advantage of annual promotions. As far as arguments are 
concerned, the contest seems to end in a draw. Evidence from research does 
not give conclusive answers either. As far as the age-grade status of children 
is concerned, there is nearly twice as much overageness in semiannual as in 
annual promotion schools; there is less underageness in the semiannual 
promotion schools; and there is a slight advantage in the percentage of 
normal-age children in the semiannual promotion schools. As far as the age 
homogeneity of children in each of the grades is concerned, neither promo- 
tion plan has any advantage over the other. On the progress of children 
through the grades the evidence slightly favors the annual promotion scheme 
in that a smaller percentage of pupils are retarded, a smaller percentage 
experience nonpromotion, and a smaller percentage are accelerated. The 
amount of time lost per retarded pupil is greater in annual than in semi- 
annual schools. Neither promotion plan has any significant advantage in the 
age homogeneity of kindergarten or first-grade entrants or in the average age 
àt which children graduate from the sixth or from the eighth grade. Annual 
Promotion makes for better articulation between elementary and secondary 
schools, Although some of the differences in these comparisons do not carry 
statistical significance, it seems that a slight majority of the statistical evi- 
dence on those factors which seem to be closely associated with the nature 
of the classroom educational setting favors the annual-promotion plan. 
The trend at present, wherever changes are being made, is toward annual 
Promotions or to a flexible, irregular plan. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Ih the past, school records consisted mostly of teachers’ marks and at- 
^ "dance. Most states require the school to keep what has been called a 
Permanent record card" which is the official record the school has of the 
child’s attendance and work taken. The permanent record card, which 
Satisfies most legal issues in which the child's school attendance has to be 
is is limited in the data recorded thereon and is inadequate for the 
ae of teacher guidance expected in the modern school. Ayer stipulated 
Ve basic forms which are essential to all modern child accounting systems. 
hese forms are: (1) The Pupil's Cumulative Record, (2) The Permanent 
fice Recor d, (3) The Teacher’s Class Book or Register, (4) The Census- 
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Registration Card, and (5) The Pupil’s Report Card."* In recent years prac- 
tically all writers in elementary education as well as in child accounting 
have stressed the importance of cumulative records, the significant role of 
the teacher in gathering cumulative data about individual pupils, and the 
varied uses which should be made of such information. 

Cumulative records consist of three main types: (1) the cumulative rec- 
ord card, (2) the behavior journal or diary, and (3) the cumulative 
folder.?* The cumulative record card usually contains the basic census data, 
record of attendance, information about the child’s brothers and sisters, 
parents, home environment, health data, individual test records, teachers’ 
marks (if any are given in the school), special talents and interests, and 
special notes on conduct and school citizenship. Recent administrative and 
teaching trends require extensive developmental data. It is important, there- 
fore, that as many as possible of the objective measures of growth and 
achievement which are gathered regularly be recorded in age and grade 
equivalents as well as in the form of raw scores.** 

The behavior journal consists of one or more sheets of paper on which 
the teacher writes anecdotal records. These consist of a series of notes on 
exactly what a child said or did in concrete situations. As successive ob- 
servations are accumulated, the journal contains a variety and continuity of 
information which yields a picture of the child’s behavior patterns, his devel- 
opment in various directions, and his interests, attitudes, strengths, and 
problems. Each anecdotal entry should be dated so that the child’s changing 
role and behavior may be observed over a period of time. Anecdotal entries 
should be impersonal and objective notations on incidents and events that 
have significant bearing on development and behavior. Most teachers need 
help in selecting significant items for journal entries as well as help in proper 
phrasing of the notations.'* 

The cumulative folder may consist of one or several folders, usually made 
of manila tag. In some schools the permanent record card is printed on a 
folder and thus serves a dual purpose. Such a dual purpose folder usually 
does not work well because the folder wears out too rapidly if it is really 


72 Ayer, Practical Child Accounting, op. cit., p. 8. See also National Committee on 
Cumulative Records, Handbook of Cumulative Records, U. S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 5 (1944). 


18 Ruth Strang, Reporting to Parents (New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947), p. 65. 

74 One method of securing developmental ages is described in Willard C. Olson, 
Child Development (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1949), pp. 174-177. 

“5 Arthur E. Traxler, The Nature and Use of Anecdotal Records, rev. ed. (New 
York, Educational Records Bureau, 1949); Helping Teachers Understand Children 
(Washington, American Council on Education, 1945); Arthur E. Hamalainen, An 
Appraisal of Anecdotal Records, Contributions to Education, No. 891 (New York. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943); Judith I. Krugman and J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, A Guide to the Use of Anecdotal Records (New York, Bureau of 
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used for folder purposes. A better plan is to have the data desired for a 
permanent record placed on a card appropriately printed for that purpose 
and then to file the card in a folder into which are also placed other per- 
sonal data, such as the summary sheets of mental and achievement tests, 
behavior journal records, and any other significant and confidential informa- 
tion about each child. 

Some school systems have found it very helpful to accumulate three 
folders for each pupil. In one of them would be built up permanent record 
and other confidential data as described in the preceding paragraph. This 
folder is kept in the office or preferably in the teacher’s room but its contents 
are accessible only to the professional staff of the school. The other two 
folders are developed and kept in the classroom. One of them is used to 
assemble samples of the child’s work over a period of at least three years. 
Each teacher adds samples of handwriting, composition, arithmetic, art, 
and other pupil products at the beginning and near the end of each school 
year, The contents of this folder are used for parent conferences so that 
parents may be shown visual illustrations of the child’s progress. The third 
folder is used for collecting samples of a pupil’s work during the term. By 
the end of a three-months’ period this folder may contain two or three dozen 
samples of the child’s work. This folder, too, is used in appraising the 
child’s progress and in reporting to the parent. The teacher and the child 
cooperate in building up both of these folders and in preparing an exhibit 
of the child’s work as part of getting ready for the conference with the 
Parent. Conference time or reporting time is thus anticipated as a joint 
activity of pupil and teacher. 


AN INTEGRATED GROUPING, PROMOTION, 
AND REPORTING PLAN 


_ At the beginning of Chapter 5 it was pointed out that grouping, apprais- 
Ing children’s development, pupil progress, and reporting to parents were 
inseparable aspects of the one large problem of organizing class groups so 
that children’s development could be fostered in the soundest and most 
Practical ways, The only justification for allocating the discussion to two 
Separate chapters was the fact that the issues and practices were too exten- 
Sive to include in a single chapter. The paragraphs which follow represent 
an effort to pull together into one coherent whole the highlights of the best 
uon and practice discussed in this and the preceding chapter. The method 
E for doing this is a description of practices as they prevail at the time 
4 is writing in the Casis Elementary School in Austin, Texas. No doubt 
OPEN of several hundred other elementary schools in the United States 
feo have been chosen for this illustration. The chief reason for choosing 
Eu. School is the writer's intimate familiarity with the program, having 
as a consultant to the school over a period of several years. 
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Coordination of all aspects of the problem. The Casis School program 
endeavors to achieve a high degree of coordination between the generaliza- 
tions about children’s development, the objectives sought by the school, the 
management of textbooks and instructional supplies, the grouping and 
placement of pupils, the procedures used in inventorying and appraising 
children’s development, record keeping, and reporting to parents. The pur- 
poses of education are viewed as directional goals and not as minimum 
essentials. The emphasis throughout is to have each child begin where he is 
and to move forward in accordance with his capabilities and maturity. 
Classroom provisions for meeting individual differences are facilitated by 
flexibility in the use of textbooks and services from the centralized library. 

Grouping pupils. Grouping into class sections throughout the school is 
based on certain general principles. These are supplemented with some 
specifics especially pertinent to grouping in kindergarten and first grade and 
another list especially pertinent in the remaining grades. 


I. General principles to be considered in grouping at all grade levels. 


A. The plan of grouping children should provide for harmonious ad- 
justment of the child in all phases of his development. 


B. The plan should provide for the grouping of children with sufficient 
differences to insure group complexity. The children should be 
enough alike, however, to have similar needs and to be able to work 
together harmoniously. 


C. Instead of promulgating the idea that the child is in a “low ability” 
or “high ability” group, the plan of grouping should encourage the 
conception that the child is in the group in which he can work best, 
the group most individually challenging and satisfying to him, and 
the one to which he can make the most worthwhile contribution. 


D. The plan of grouping should provide opportunities for the child to 
learn to live with mutual satisfaction with his neighbors. 


E. The plan of grouping should insure the child’s development of a 


wholesome personality in order that he may live happily with 
himself. 


F. The plan of grouping should facilitate a normal amount of success 
on the part of every child; it should provide opportunity for each 
child to succeed in terms of his own abilities without unfavorable 
comparison with others. 


G. The plan of grouping should place a child in a group with children 
of similar chronological age, physical development, and social ma- 
turity, but occasional opportunities should make it possible for each 
child to work with children older and younger than himself. 


H. The plan of grouping should provide for the best development of 
academic progress and mental acumen in each child. 


L The plan of grouping should be such as to promote and facilitate the 
teacher's knowing intimately all the children she teaches. 


IT. 


II. 
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J. The plan of grouping should be flexible and adjustable, and should 
allow for individual changes when needed. Boundaries between 
groups should be overlapping and not rigidly fixed. 


K. Atall times each child should find himself in a class group in which 
he has opportunities to excel, to be excelled, to be a leader, and to 
be a follower. Group situations and activities from day to day and 
week to week should provide a balanced interplay of leading and 
following. Excesses of any one role provide an unwholesome en- 
vironment for desirable character, personality, and social develop- 
ment. 


The basic criterion in grouping is the individual in relationship to the 


group. 


Detailed considerations for grouping in kindergarten and first grade. 
A. Physical factors: 


i 


MAMAN 


What is the status of the child’s physical maturation? Is he 

similar to the group in height and weight? Does his muscular co- 

ordination indicate that his physical functions are similar to 

those of his group? 

What is his chronological age? 

Is his general health good, fair, or poor? 

Is his vision normal? 

Is his hearing normal? 

Does he have normalcy of speech organs? 

Does the child have a physical handicap? 

a. Is he in'a group where this handicap will count least against 
him? 

b. Does he have special talents which could be developed in this 
group? 


B. Personality factors: 


5 


What are his objective attitudes toward himself? f 

a. Does he talk only of mother, father, baby brother, and his 
pets? * ; 

b. Does he demand constant attention to what he is doing? 

c. Does he prefer to work and play alone? 

d. Does he cry often? 


. Are this child's natural relationships with other people satis- 


factory? 

a. Does he play with only one or two children? 

b. Does he talk of his neighbors, friends, and playmates? 

c. What is his attitude toward this group? 

d. What is his attitude toward the teacher? Does he look to her 
as a helper? Is he afraid of her? 

e. Does he have a chance to excel in this group? Can he be 
excelled? 

f. Does he have an opportunity to be an ordinary member of 
this group? 

g. Are his social needs similar to those of this group? 

h. Are his interests similar to the interests of other children in 
the group, yet sufficiently different for him to have oppor- 
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tunities to contribute to the wholesome complexity of this 
group? 
Does he respond willingly or does he wait to be persuaded? 
Do special friends in the group have good or bad influence? 
What are the out-of-school activities of the child? 
Are his emotions adequately controlled for his age? 
3. What are the parent-child-teacher relationships? 
a. What is the parent's point of view (attitude) toward place- 
ment? 
b. If the child has special characteristics, what does the parent 
expect of him? Of the teacher? 


uae decn 


C. Mental maturity: 


1. Is the child's mental maturity such that he can be expected to be 
happy in this group? 
a, What is his score on the Reading Readiness Test? (First 
Grade) ; 
b. What is the teacher's rating of this child's mental develop- 
ment? 
c. What is the parent's expectancy of this child? 


2. What is this child's stage of reading readiness? (First Grade) 

a. Has he had rich, real, and varied experiences? 

b. Does he want to read? 

c. Does he enunciate and pronounce accurately? 

d. Does he have the ability to keep a series of events in mind? 

e. Does he have the ability to organize ideas and to express 
them in sentence form? 

f. Has the child an adequate speaking vocabulary? 

.&. Does he make correct use of simple English sentences? 

h. Does he have the ability to do problematic thinking? 

i. Does he speak English? 

j. Has he established number concepts? 
(1) Can he count? 
(2) Can he enumerate? 
(3) Does he use such words as “few,” “several,” and so forth, 

correctly? 
k. Does he follow directions adequately for his age level? 


D. Academic maturity: 


1. What is this child's previous school experience? 
Nursery school 
Kindergarten 
Home training 
One year in school 
Child care center 
Day-care center 
2. Was his previous school experience irregular or regular? 
3. Why was he placed in these schools? 
a. Mother works? 
b. For adjustment with other children? 
c. To be able to enter second grade? 


E p OUR 


4. 
5. 
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What is his reading readiness status? 
How well is he adjusted to school situations? 


IV. Supplementary considerations for grouping in Grades two to six. 
A. Physical development: 


ih 


2; 


3: 


4. 


5. 


Does the child's general physical maturity come within reasonable 
range of the average physical maturity of this group? 

If the child is placed in this group, can he participate in the 
physical activities engaged in by these children? 

Is the child's chronological age within reasonable range of the 
median chronological age of this group? 

Is the child's physical stature such that he will take his place as 
an ordinary member of this group without being conspicuous? 
If the child has a physical defect or general ill health, will this 
handicap count least against him in this group? 


B. Wholesome personality development: 


1. 


AYN 


If the child is placed in this group will there be various Op- 
portunities for him to excel, to be excelled, and to take his 
place as an ordinary member of the group? 

Will he find the group socially stimulating? 

Will he feel adequate to the probable demands of this group? 
Will the experiences within the group satisfy the needs of his 
growing personality? 

Are there children in this group with whom he should or should 
not be placed because of friendships, social background, or 
behavior problems? 

Will he have a satisfactory status among his fellow students, or 
the possibility of achieving such peer status, so that he is liked, 
needed, and wanted by them? à 
Is the teacher of this group one under whose guidance the child 
will work satisfactorily? : 

If the child’s present status is such as to suggest doubt regarding 
any of the preceding seven items, is it likely that, with the 
teacher’s help, the child can achieve satisfactory relationship to 


the group? 


C. Mental maturity: 


E 
2. 


Will the child have opportunity to work successfully with other 


children representing a wide range of mental ages? al 
Will the teacher have opportunity to examine critically the 
child's mental maturity test results to ascertain special strengths 


and weakness? X o 
Will it be possible to adapt instruction to the child's mental 


ability? | ii 
Does the parent's evaluation of this child's mental ability suggest 


that he be in this group? 


D. Academic maturity: 


il. 


Is the teacher familiar with the child's strengths and weakness as 
revealed by observation and the results of standardized achieve- 


ment tests? 
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2. Are sufficient materials available on the child’s interest and 
achievement level to provide a continuous and stimulating growth 
in learning? 

3. Is the child confident that he has a place in the group and that 
he can share with and receive from his classmates? 

4. In the opinion of the parent will the child make satisfactory 
progress in this group? 


Progress through the grades. Promotion in the usual sense of the word 
has disappeared from the scene. Children are placed in the different age and 
maturity groups in accordance with the criteria outlined for grouping. In 
other words, children progress through school on the basis of a continuous 
regrouping plan. 

Children who enter first grade on the basis of chronological age have 
varying degrees of readiness for reading. Insufficient progress in reading 
ability has been the chief cause of nonpromotion in the first grade. The 
present trend is to give equal emphasis to all four major areas of child 
development. It is felt that achievement in reading should not be the major 
criterion for promotion when pupils progress from one class group to an- 
other. When a group of children is received by a teacher, she will have to 
adjust the curriculum and methods to suit the needs of her class. 

It is further recommended that all children, regardless of academic 
achievement, be admitted to junior high school after having spent six years 
in the elementary school (seven years if one year of kindergarten be in- 
cluded or if a child has been retained because of general immaturity). In 
only rare exceptions will a child over 12 years of age be retained in elemen- 
tary school. This plan will necessitate procedures in the junior high school 
to provide for all types and abilities of children who enter junior high school. 
If both schools have the same philosophy of education, this plan will be 
successful. 

A continuous grouping plan should be fiexible so that adjustments may 
be made any time during the school year that a change would seem advis- 
able. Each class group should be studied continuously to determine whether 
or not the individuals in that group are properly placed. This procedure 
would eliminate most of the hurried, mass changes at the end of each school 
year. 

In the Casis School the conventional grade labels are retained since it 
doesn’t make too much difference what labels you use; it is the practice 
which counts. The great majority of children move forward from year to 
year with their age groups. Practically all shifts from one section to another 
at the same grade level or from one grade level to another are made during 
the school year so that the end of the year has no special connotation as far 
as next year's placement is concerned. Class sections for the ensuing year 
are planned before the end of the current year so that individual adjust- 
ments in section assignments can be made while teacher's familiarity with 
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individual cases is greatest. Chronological age is only one factor in place- 
ment. Each grade level permits a reasonable range in chronological age so 
that unusually mature or unusually immature pupils can be accommodated 
without embarrassment to pupil or parents. Figure 17 illustrates the ap- 
proximate chronological age ranges for the various grades. Note the over- 
lapping between each two levels. 


FIG. 17: Approximate chronological age ranges for each grade in a school which substitutes a 
plan of continuous grouping for annual or semiannual promotions. 


Cumulative records. A plan such as that followed in the Casis School 
requires that certain types of data be gathered regularly on all pupils. Cer- 
tain records, such as census and registration, have only a temporary or 
"current year" usage. The number and variety of these in the Casis School 
would be similar to those used in most other schools. The cumulative record 
consists of a card and three folders. The cumulative record card actually 
consists of two 815" by 11” cards printed on both sides. The four sides of 
these two cards provide spaces for recording (1) identifying data, (2) 
School history, (3) testing record, (4) health record, (5) social and per- 
Sonal history, (6) developmental factors, (7) cumulative graphic presenta- 
tion of developmental data, (8) special abilities and interests, (9) citizenship 
traits, (10) significant accomplishments, and (11) significant personality 
traits. These cards are kept up to date and are stored in a confidential folder 
In which the summary pages of test results and behavior journals are also 
filed. The other two folders contain samples of the pupil's work as described 
1n à preceding section of this chapter. 

In order to have a gradually expanding body of information on how the 
child is growing up, certain measures are taken regularly at six-month in- 
tervals. These are height, weight, dentition, strength of grip, and achieve- 
Tent in all the areas appropriate for the different grade levels. A reading 
Teadiness test is given at the beginning of the first grade. Standardized tests 
I1 reading are given at the end of the first grade and in October and April in 
Second and third grades. A comprehensive standardized achievement test 1s 
Sven in October and April of each year in Grades four through six. Group 
Mental tests are given in Grades two and five and to all transfers-in each 
Year. In a small percentage of cases the group mental test is followed by an 
individual test. Raw scores, developmental ages, and grade equivalents are 
Tecorded for all the measures for which conversion tables are available. The 
Staph on the cumulative record card is expanded at six-month intervals to 
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portray a visual perspective of the unfolding growth pattern of the indi- 
vidual. For those who do not attend kindergarten the information about the 
family is obtained by first grade teachers who visit in each first grader’s 
home during the first six weeks of the school year; first grade classes meet 
during forenoons only during this period to permit teacher time for home 
visits. In other grades home visits are made on an individual need basis or 
upon invitation from the parents. 

All three of the folders which comprise the cumulative record system are 
stored in the classrooms during the school year and in the school vault dur- 
ing the summer months. Each classroom is equipped with a four-drawer 
steel file with lock. Locating the cumulative records in the classrooms makes 
them most accessible to teachers who need to use them regularly. 

Home and school relations. During the year there are many and varied 
contacts between each teacher and the parents of the children in each class. 
Some of the P.T.A. meetings each year are by home rooms, thus giving each 
teacher an opportunity to describe phases of the school’s program to groups 
of parents. The plan of reporting to parents consists of three major activi- 
ties. The first of these is a group meeting in September of all parents by 
home rooms. This meeting gives all parents an opportunity early in the 
school year to get acquainted with the teacher. It gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to meet fathers and mothers, to explain certain school policies to 
parents, and to give parents an overview of the anticipated year’s work. Par- 
ents are shown copies of the textbooks and other instructional resources 
available for the children’s use. Each year the faculty of the school prepares 
an agenda of the items to be covered at this initial meeting of parents. 

The second phase of the reporting plan consists of the parent visit and 
observation in the classroom and the individual parent-teacher conference. 
The teacher and the pupil join in an invitation to parents to visit school on a 
designated date for at least half a day. Preferably this visit should precede 
the conference. Most parents come on the same day that the conference is 
scheduled. In order to assure themselves that the best kind of parent confer- 


ences will be held, the members of the faculty prepared the following out- 
line to guide themselves: 


A. Before the conference: 


1, Read D’Evelyn, Katherine E., Individual Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences. (This is a must.) 


p Familiarize yourself with all information regarding the parent and 
child. Review child's medical record. 


3. Have child arrange work folder in chronological order. Do this the 
day you call mother for conference so if you are short on recent 
i samples of work you will still have time to get more. 


Review the child's folder before the conference and make notes for 
the conference. Plan carefully. 


5. Read carefully pp. 37-44 of Bulletin No. 5003, Grouping, Marking, 
and Reporting to Parents. 


6. 
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Consider each child’s social, emotional, and physical development 
in relation to educational achievement. 


B. The conference: 


b 


N 


Relax and listen to what the parent has to say. 

Find out how parent feels about child before you present any 
problems child might have at school. 

Pick up constructive ideas in parent’s contribution. 

Convince the parent of your sincere desire and need of his help. 
Make positive comments. 

Withhold information which a parent might use to taunt the child 
until you become better acquainted with the parent. 

It never pays to try to “teach” in a conference. 

Listen! 

Express honest appreciation of child. 

Accept anything that the parent tells you without showing surprise 
or disapproval. Keep own emotions out of conference. 

Give the parent some definite information about his child’s progress 
in the subject matter areas. Show sample of work. 

Discuss child’s social, emotional, and physical growth. 


- Accept any criticism about the school without becoming defensive. 
. Close the conference in a constructive, pleasant or forward-going 


note, such as a plan for a further consultation or a statement of a 
plan for cooperative action. 


C. After the conference: 


ig 
3. 
d 


Observe the special points parent has mentioned. 

Don't overlook the services of special teachers. 

Make a note to hold an early conference with parents of children 
making slow progress in any of the areas of school life. 


D. Points to consider in the parent conference regarding social and emotional 
development. 


f 


2 


d. 


Relationships with other children 

(1) Likes others 

(2) Is well-liked 

(3) Has developed status in the group 

Work and study habits 

(1) Gets to work promptly 

(2) Gives attention to work until it is completed 

(3) Continues to try even though work is difficult 

(4) Works independently 

(5) Holds to high standards of work—is accurate, neat, thorough, 
and works as fast as possible 

(6) Talks and thinks clearly 

(7) Accepts criticism and tries to improve 

Courtesy and consideration 

(1) Is courteous 

(2) Is thoughtful of others 

(3) Avoids saying or doing things which annoy or hurt others 

(4) Is attentive when someone else is talking 


. (5) Waits his turn in class and on the playground 


(6) Talks and laughs quietly 
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4. Dependability 
(1) Holds to school and room standards whether teacher is present 
or not 
(2) Does what should be done even though it requires special effort 
(3) Can be depended upon to carry out what he promises to do 
(4) Is truthful 
(5) Assumes and carries out responsibilities 
5. Cooperation 
(1) Thinks in terms of group needs instead of self 
(2) Takes active part in group work and play 
(3) Works and plays agreeably with others 
6. Initiative, self reliance, leadership 
(1) Is resourceful in planning activities for himself and for the 
group and in carrying out plans 
(2) Assumes the right kind of leadership and follow-ship when 
opportunities occur 
(3) Finds of own accord information and materials needed 
(4) Uses leisure time to good advantage 
(5) Has courage to make right choices and stick to them 
7. Self control 
. (1) Avoids unnecessary talking 
(2) Does things in an orderly way 
(3) Doesn't quarrel or fight for small causes 
(4) Avoids complaining about little things 
(5) Isn't easily upset, angered, afraid 
(6) Faces facts and problems squarely 
8. Obedience and promptness 
(1) Comes to school on time 
(2) Responds promptly and willingly to directions from teachers 
and group leaders 
(3) Holds to group standards for halls, classrooms, lunchroom and 
playground 
9. Thrift and school service 
(1) Takes good care of books, school material, furniture and build- 
ing 
(2) Works unselfishly for the good of the school 
10. Security 
(1) Feels secure at home 
(2) Feels secure at school 


E. Points to consider in physical development. 


The close relationship between physical development and social and 
emotional development might necessitate the three being discussed at the 
same time. As a safe-guard against neglecting this area, however, the 
following suggestions are made: 


1. Getting information from the parent concerning the child's physical 


welfare and history, plus the parent's attitude toward these facts, is 
of great value to the teacher 


Height and weight records 
Evidences of fatigue, vitality, or nervousness 
Lunchroom habits—appetite, food intake, manners 


Ben 
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5. Participation in physical education 
(1) Participates willingly and happily 
(2) Is not afraid of being hurt, but avoids unnecessary roughness 
(3) Practices good sportsmanship 
(4) Is developing better muscular coordination 


Invariably some parents ask very pointed questions pertaining to issues 
on which the school needs to establish definite policy. Some parents may 
want to know the child’s I.Q. and mental age, his reading age in months, or 
the grade equivalent of his achievement test score. On these issues each 
school will have to determine its own policies. At the Casis School the de- 
tailed results of mental and achievement tests are not given to parents. 
Because of undue significance attached by many parents to intelligence test 
results and because of the limitations of tests and the testing program 
feasible in most schools, it is believed unwise to give out the specifics of test 
results. These findings are retained as confidential information for the 
teacher. However, since in some cases progress in academic fields in relation 
to ability is difficult to discuss with parents without some reference to mental 
maturity, it seems essential that parents be given fairly definite information 
about the maturity level to which the child’s general intelligence has de- 
veloped. In such instances the following type of statement is made: “Tests 
given by the school show that at the present time Jack’s level of mental 
maturity is slightly over seven years. Our tests and observations also show 
that his over-all achievement is slightly more than seven years. One could 
hardly expect his level of achievement in the academic fields to have de- 
veloped to a level higher than that which his mental maturity has reached. 
Therefore, when we view his academic achievement in comparison with his 
Mental maturity we can conclude that his academic progress is really very 
commendable.” i 

Usually parents want to know how the child’s achievement in academic 
fields compares with standards for the grade or year in school in which the 
child happens to be. Efforts are made to focus the parents’ consideration 
Upon the progress which the child has made in terms of his own past record 
on the assumption that the parents’ concern should be with the develop- 
ment of the individual rather than with how others are doing. If parents 
Persist in pressing the comparative aspect, two kinds of answers are given 
by teachers in the Casis School. If the parent wants to know the grade 
equivalent of the child’s achievement, the teacher’s reply, based upon the 
Tesults of standardized tests, would be that “Jack’s over-all achievement in 
t € academic fields is approximately equal to the national average for the 
beginning, or middle, or latter part of the third grade (or whatever the grade 
equivalent happened to be).” ; 

Sometimes parents want to know specifically how the child compares with 
Other children in his particular group or classroom. If possible, they should 
be helped to understand that it is not fair to the child because he is actually 
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in that group purely by accident. If his parents had happened to live in some 
other part of the United States, he would have been in an entirely different 
group. Therefore, if we know how he compares with children from all over 
the nation, that is fairer to the child than to see how he compares with only 
his small group or class. If the parent insists, as happens in some cases, on 
knowing how the child stands in relation to his own class, the teacher is 
forced to give some other sort of answer. If this happens, the teacher may 
say that the child is doing as well as, not as well as, or better than the aver- 
age in the class. 

The third part of the plan of reporting to parents consists of a check list 
sent home to parents via the children at mid-term and again at the close of 
the school year. This might be considered as a written report. Sometimes this 
written report is accompanied by another check list on which the child has 
registered his own self-appraisal. Occasionally a teacher will engage the 
whole class in drafting a letter describing the activities in which the class 
has engaged during the past month or more. Each child then carries his own 
copy of the letter home to his parents. 

The written report which is sent home twice a year has the following 
statement on the front page: 


This report is an attempt to show you the individual progress your child has 
made in the different fields of learning. Progress is measured in terms of the 
individual and not in terms of a class average. 

It is believed that the social and emotional aspects of development can be 
reported best in personal conferences with you. Therefore, two private con- 
ferences are scheduled each year. Also, you have been invited to visit school, 
observe the class at work, and to discuss problems with the teacher. 

The school’s appraisal of a child’s progress in the subject fields is based upon 
careful observation of the child’s interest and effort, habits and attitudes in work 
AE play, his general maturity, and the results of standardized and teacher-made 
ests. 


On the bottom half of the front page is a summary statement of the 
school's objectives. This statement was the result of a cooperative faculty- 
parent project. The second page of the written report is a check list in which 
approximately 20 items are grouped under such headings as language arts, 
arithmetic, science-social studies, fine arts, and health. The check list is 
preceded by the following statement: 


Report of Pupil Progress. The descriptive statements below represent desired 
goals of pupil achievement. To the right is given the school's estimate of your 
child's progress in achieving these goals according to our understanding of your 
child's ability and maturity. 

Checks appear after items in which the child's progress is in accord with his 
ability and maturity. Items not checked are those in which the child is making 
limited progress and in which the school is making special effort to help the 
child achieve satisfactory progress. 
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The last page of the written report provides spaces for narrative com- 
ments by the teacher and the parent. 

General statement. In appraising the descriptive account which has been 
given of the grouping, promotion, and reporting to parents plan in the Casis 
School, the reader should keep in mind the location of the school and the 
clientele it serves. All the children come from English speaking homes. 
1,Q.’s of children range from 80 to 175, with the average above 110. The 
family breadwinners are engaged mostly in business and professional pur- 
suits. Less than one-fourth of the mothers are engaged in gainful employ- 
ment. Most of the parents are eager for their children's success and about 
98 per cent are able to come to school for the parent-teacher conferences. 

- In a small proportion of cases the fathers or both parents come for the 
conferences. 

The kind of school and its neighborhood are important factors in choos- 
ing reporting practices. Techniques which are feasible in one locality may 
not be suitable in others. The same underlying principles should be applied 
but the procedures will have to be adapted to the local situation. 


THE PRINCIPAL'S AND TEACHERS" 
RELATIONS TO PROMOTION PROBLEMS 


The discussion of issues in this chapter and the preceding one should 
leave the impression that the problems associated with grouping, marking, 
and reporting to parents are numerous and complex. Since school practices 
in these areas touch children, parents, and the total school program in such 
Vital ways, it is probably safe to say that grouping, appraising and reporting 
children’s progress represent the inner heart-beats of the school. The deter- 
mination of fundamentally sound policies and practices that are consistent 
With sound psychology and philosophy and feasible in the local situation is 
a genuinely difficult task. Since local conditions vary from one school system 
to another and from one school to another within the same system, it seems 
unwise to recommend procedures which should be applied uniformly on a 
national or even a state-wide basis. The task must be faced and resolved in 
each school system. 

Several conditions must prevail if grouping and reporting practices are 
to operate successfully in a given school. The entire scheme of grouping, 
marking, promotion, and reporting to parents must be educationally sound 
and the several phases of this problem must be consistent with each other. 
In other words, there must be internal consistency among the different 
Phases, Policies and practices in grouping and reporting must be consistent 
With curricular and instructional practices. Teachers must be thoroughly 
conversant with the underlying philosophy and psychology, and skilled in 
the techniques required to operate the plan. Skill in the operation of the 
Plan includes understanding of and competence in public relations. 
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The preceding comments identify the intimate relationships which the 
principal and teachers have with this aspect of school work. If good practice 
is to achieve a high level of success, principal and teachers must participate 
together in developing the philosophy and the procedures which are to con- 
stitute local practice. They must also help each other acquire the skills 
necessary for successful operation. This high level of understanding and 
skill must prevail in the staff of each school regardless of the extent to which 
the individual school does or does not conform to system-wide practice. 
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Organization for Instruction 


ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTION consists of all the elements which, when 
pieced together, constitute the organizational framework within which 
teachers are free to work with children. Although organization for instruc- 
tion is primarily a problem of the internal organization of each school, there 
are some broad issues which impinge upon the local unit and which must be 
considered as the internal organization for a given elementary school is 
developed. Usually there are some state-wide considerations, some system- 
wide policies, and some matters which are entirely under the jurisdiction of 
the faculty in the individual school. 


STATE CONTROLS OVER PROGRAM-MAKING 


It is desirable for local school administrators to bear in mind that in this 
country the function of education is a responsibility of the state and that 
local school districts are agents of the state. Although a maximum degree of 
local autonomy is cherished by all administrators and most state constitu- 
tions and laws represent a genuine effort to maintain as much local auton- 
omy as possible, each state has some state requirements to which all local 
Schools must conform. 

The educational program of a state is administered to children through a 
Series of local school districts within its boundaries. The effectiveness of 
Such a program will depend in large measure upon the extent to which the 
instructional program of each separate school system is organized so that 
the educational program of the state may be properly administered in the 
Classrooms, After all, administrative policies are effective only to the degree 
that those actually working with the children manifest in their attitudes, 
speech, and activities the educational theories which it is hoped will per- 
meate the system. Consequently, practically all aspects of administration, 
such as providing plant facilities; selection, assignment, and in-service train- 
Ing of teachers; organization for supervision; providing equipment and sup- 
Plies; curriculum construction; and organization of the program for teach- 
Ing, must be planned and carried out in accordance with the educational 
Program that has been adopted for the larger political unit. 

State controls over program-making in local school units vary so much 
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from state to state that it is difficult to make any sweeping generalizations. 
A resume of activities and subjects required by law in the several states was 
given in Chapter 3. In a few states the laws also specify the amount of time 
per day or per week to be devoted to certain prescribed areas of instruction. 
In most states the law has something to say about the minimum length of 
the school day and the school year. The principal of each elementary school 
must make sure that the program in his school does meet all the legal re- 
quirements in his state. 


SYSTEM-WIDE CONTROLS OVER 
PROGRAM-MAKING 


Since the educational program of a district is administered through the 
local school units, each building with its allied facilities must fit into the 
scheme as a whole and be an essential cog in the wheel. Each educational 
unit provides for children of certain types and of given ages and is assumed 
to render to its enrolled pupils certain values toward the attainment of the 
objectives of public education. Obviously the interpretation of the objec- 
tives and the manner in which they shall be attained differs, sometimes 
markedly, from system to system or even from school to school within the 
same system. However, if the educational program which has been adopted 
is to be executed effectively within the local school units, it is essential that 
the program for instruction be arranged to facilitate the achievement of the 
outcomes which are sought. 

The geographical size and shape of the school district and the number 
of pupils in attendance in a given building frequently exercise some control 
over program-making. A teacher in a one-room school with 30 pupils in 
Grades 1 through 8 would of necessity have a daily or weekly program 
quite different from a teacher who had 30 first or sixth graders in a school 
of 600 pupils and 28 teachers. Data reported by 1413 elementary school 
principals in 1947 revealed that 2 per cent of the supervising principals had 
schools with fewer than 200 pupils; 27 per cent had enrollments of 200 to 
399; while 37 per cent had enrollments of 600 or over. Of the teaching 
principals, 38 per cent had schools with less than 200 pupils; 47 per cent 
were in schools with 200 to 399 pupils; and only 15 per cent were in schools 
with more than 400 pupils. 

From the standpoint of administrative economy in maintaining a school 
program of desirable quality, authorities have estimated that the minimum 
administrative unit should have approximately 2000 pupils in Grades 1 to 
12, inclusive, and the minimum elementary school attendance unit, housing 


1 The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook (Washington, Department of Elementary School Principals of the N.E-A» 
1948), pp. 43, 45. 
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Grades 1 to 6, inclusive, should have approximately 240 pupils.? Although 
no one has ever made a detailed analysis of the ways in which the internal 
organization of elementary schools is affected by size of district or size of 
enrollment within a given building, general observation would lead to the 
conclusion that these two factors exercise many controls over program- 
making, In consolidated districts in which large percentages of the pupils 
are transported by bus, the schedule of the school must also be adjusted to 
the bus schedules. 

Size of district and size of school may loom large as external controls 
over program-making in rural areas. City elementary schools, on the other 
hand, are not free, either, from external controls. In many cases the elemen- 
tary-school principal has charge of several buildings, and it may prove 
desirable to make certain program concessions in order to coordinate better 
with the supervisory visits of the principal. In smaller buildings the principal 
may do part-time teaching, and schedule adjustment must be made accord- 
ingly. Special teachers sometimes render services in two or more buildings; 
consequently the schedule in each building must be adjusted to the schedule 
of the special teacher. In some instances special or general supervisors insist 
on special schedule features in order to facilitate their work. It is not un- 
common for children from two or more contiguous buildings to use highly 
Specialized facilities like the general shop or home economics available only 
In one of the buildings. Such multiple use of facilities available in one but 
not in another building requires schedule coordination which may result in 
4 program in one or all of the cooperating schools which is less ideal than 
if each school could plan its program independent of the others. 

Other system-wide controls which may help or hinder, as the case may 
be, program-making in a given school consist of policies regarding the age 
of admission to kindergarten or first grade, marking and promotion prac- 
tices, the basic philosophy underlying the instructional program, curriculum 
design, time allotments, and any other system-wide requirements which 
bear upon the way in which the organization for instruction may be struc- 
tured in a given school. 


RESOLVING ISSUES RELATING TO 
ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTION 


, The program of each elementary school should conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to all of the best practices in program-making. On some phases of the 
Problem the only guidance that is available comes from educational theory 
"S the experiences of school people who have tried various ways of struc- 
turing the organization for instruction. On some issues valuable cues can be 


88 A. Dawson, Satisfactory Local School Units (Nashville, George Peabody 
ege for Teachers, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, 1934). 
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obtained from research studies. The elements of each school’s program 
should be appraised against theory, experience, and research. 

Some phases of program design are within the complete jurisdiction of 
the staff of the individual school. Decisions on these elements should be 
made through cooperative faculty study and planning. The issues which are 
involved may form valuable topics for a faculty study program. On those 
aspects of program-making on which the particular school must fit into a 
system-wide plan, the issues and problems should be dealt with in a co- 
operative fashion by system-wide study and policy-formation groups. 

The sections which follow represent an effort to identify at least some of 
the major issues which must be resolved in designing a suitable organization 
for instruction in a local school. 


PROGRAM ORGANIZATION RELATED TO 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND PURPOSES 


Some persons appear not to be aware of the fact that there is an impor- 
tant relationship between the organization of a teacher’s daily or weekly 
program and the educational philosophy and objectives which are supposed 
to prevail in a school. The all-school aspect of program-making as well as 
the detailed schedule for each class are frequently decided in terms of 
administrative convenience and without thought of the basic curriculum 
philosophy in terms of which instruction is supposed to take place. Part of 
this problem was discussed in Chapter 3 under the captions of “The Basic 
Orientation of the Curriculum" and “The Organization of Teaching-Learn- 
ing Situations." The reader is invited to review these two sections as back- 
ground for the present discussion. 

A subject-centered curriculum embodying a narrow concept of skills and 
relying heavily upon transfer of knowledge and skill and taught by the 
assign-study-recite-test method can probably live satisfactorily under à 
variety of daily schedules, including one that chops the day up into a large 
number of short periods. This kind of curriculum can probably exist rea- 
sonably well in a platoon or highly departmentalized program. The activity 
curriculum, in contrast, would be ruined under such a daily schedule. 

A. child-and-society-centered curriculum which endeavors to serve all 
areas of child development, to strive for a broad outline of educational 
values, and to engage children in functional life-centered activities would 
have to have a program organization suited to its underlying philosophy and 
purposes. The daily schedule of teachers would have to include at least à 
few longer periods and have enough flexibility so that excursions, various 
project activities, and the use of resource persons would be possible. 

The basic orientation of the curriculum is so intimately associated with 
the organization of teaching-learning situations that a separate discussion 
of the latter’s relation to program organization is hardly necessary. Assign- 
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study-recite-test procedures can be fitted into almost any kind of daily 
schedule. Experience units, however, and even subject-matter units, require 
some longer periods and schedule flexibility. Children’s participation in life- 
centered problems cannot be managed successfully unless the above char- 
acteristics of classroom schedules prevail.* 


PROGRAM ORGANIZATION RELATED TO 
CURRICULUM DESIGN 


The design of the curriculum emerges somewhat naturally after decisions 
have been reached regarding the basic orientation of the curriculum and the 
desired organization of teaching-learning situations. In Chapter 3, five types 
of curriculum design were described under the caption “Design of the Cur- 
ticulum.” Some of these designs were portrayed graphically in Charts 2, 3, 
and 4, The reader is invited to refer to the discussion and the charts in 
Chapter 3 as background for the present discussion. 

Several important considerations should be kept in mind. The first one is 
that the design of the curriculum is derived from decisions relating to the 
scope and nature of the school’s objectives, the psychological principles of 
learning to be utilized in teaching, the basic orientation of the curriculum, 
and the types of teaching-learning situations to receive major emphasis. Fre- 
quently teachers and administrators forget about the significant role as- 
sumed in the educative process by the design of the curriculum, and, what 
is even more serious, they forget the sources out of which curriculum design 
should be derived and the procedures whereby it is determined. This over- 
sight or lack of understanding becomes particularly serious when accepted 
educational theory and curriculum design are to be translated into daily 
Operating schedules for a school. ; 

The second important consideration is the fact that the accepted design 
of the curriculum should determine and govern program arrangements. The 
daily and weekly schedule of a school and each classroom therein should 
reflect clearly the type of curriculum design under which the school operates. 
Table 20 illustrates daily schedules for an intermediate grade under three 
diferent curriculum designs. The reader should make special note of how 
the daily schedule for a class group varies in the three illustrations. Also, the 
Teader should remember that theoretically conceived schedules, such as 
those shown in Table 20, may have to be modified in a number of ways 
fore they are applicable in a local situation. The chief purpose in present- 
mg the three schedules in Table 20 is to illuminate the essential relation- 
ship between curriculum design and program organization. 
ae interested in a fuller discussion of the relations between learning and m 

Will find it profitable to read Learning and Instruction, Forty-ninth Year 
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» „of the National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago, Uni y 
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Schedule making is particularly difficult in one- and two-teacher schools, 
especially if these schools enroll five-year-olds as well as pupils in Grades 7 
and 8. Expressing modern concepts of curriculum design and method be- 
comes extremely difficult in small schools unless teachers have become 
skilled in managing activities in ways which will meet the developmental 
levels of all pupils while children of widely varying age and grade levels are 
participating in common projects. With reference to organization in small 
schools Wofford stressed the importance of developing a schedule which 
would (a) reduce the number of classes, (b) result in classes large enough 
for socialization and group work, and (c) make adequate provision for the 
effective use of time when children work alone and unsupervised.‘ 

The effort to secure desirable curriculum design coupled with appropriate 
daily schedules in small schools is reflected in recently published state 
courses of study, many of which give sample schedules to aid planning in 
local schools.’ One method which seems to have been used successfully in 
Several states is a plan of alternation of topics by years in such areas as 
social studies, science, music, and art. In New York State the plan of alter- 
nation of work in the social studies provides two curriculum outlines as 
nearly equal in difficulty as possible; children who enter school in even years 
follow one outline whereas those who enter in odd years follow the alternate 
plan. Still another approach to more effective grouping and instruction in 
small schools is the development of a three-year alternation plan which then 
enables the school to combine three contiguous grades into one group.* 

The effort to relate curriculum integration to program-making has also 
been evident in departmentalized programs. As early as 1934 Cooke and 
Whitmore published a study dealing with subject combinations in depart- 
mentalized elementary schools.” Of the 566 teachers whose programs were 
examined, 454 were teaching more than one subject. In order of frequency 
of appearance in actual practice, the 10 most common two-subject combina- 
tions were reading and language, language and spelling, arithmetic and sci- 
ence, reading and spelling, history and geography, history and reading, 


* Kate V. Wofford, Teaching in Small Schools (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1946), pp. 103-104. 

* Examples may be found in “Daily Program for Rural Schools,” Course of Study 
for Elementary Grades (Missouri State Department of Education, 1946), p. 29; 
Elementary School Guide (Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, 1944), 
P. 8; and Curriculum Guide for Elementary Schools (New Mexico State Department 
of Education, 1950), p. 11. 

5 Fannie W. Dunn and Marcia A. Everett, Four Years in a Country School (New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926); Fannie W. Dunn and Effie G. 
Bathurst, Guide and General Outline, Social Studies for Rural Schools, A T entative 
Three-Year Plan for Combining Classes, Manuscript, Teachers College, Columbia 
oniverety, Department of Rural Education and Institute of School Experimentation, 


* D. H. Cooke and B. E. Whitmore, "Subject Combinations in Departmentalized 
plementary Schools,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 34 (March, 1934), pp. 526- 
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arithmetic and health, history and language, geography and science, and 
geography and reading. Among the most frequently appearing three-subject 
combinations were geography-arithmetic-science, language-spelling-reading, 
arithmetic-science-geography, and spelling-language-penmanship. There 
was considerable agreement between the subject combinations found in 
practice and the opinions of experts regarding the most desirable com- 
binations. 

Another study which attempted to get at the directions which curriculum 
integration was taking in elementary schools was made by the writer in 
1944.* In approximately half of the 532 schools included in the survey some 
effort had been made to develop curriculum areas broader than single sub- 
jects. Various subject combinations resulting in broader curriculum areas 
were reported with about equal frequency for the language arts and the 
social studies fields. The subjects which were combined to produce a more 
integrated language arts program ranged all the way from spelling and writ- 
ing to almost complete curriculum integration. In fact, the language arts 
area, as conceived by the various schools, may be thought of in stages, each 
succeeding stage representing an integration of a larger number of subjects. 
In such a conceptual formulation the first stage would be represented by à 
combination of only two subjects, spelling and writing. Succeeding stages 
would be represented by such combinations as language-literature, lan- 
guage-spelling-penmanship, spelling-English-reading, spelling-writing-read- 
ing-language, reading-English-speech-library, English-art-music-reading, 
and reading-writing-spelling-language-literature-science-social studies. The 
most frequently occurring combination was that of spelling-writing-reading- 
language. As a rule, whatever combination a given school had developed 
was applied in all the grades taught in that school. 

The various combinations in the social-studies field also reflected stages 
of the type described for the language arts, except that the stages were fewer 
in number. The first stage representing extent of integration consisted of the 
combination of history and geography. Other stages of integration were 
represented by such combinations as history-geography-citizenship, history- 
geography-economics-social relationship, history-geography-civics-current 
events, history-geography-language arts, history-geography-art, social 
studies-language arts-reading-art, and social studies-language arts-science. 
The most frequently reported combination was that of history and geography; 
while the second most frequently mentioned group was composed of history, 
geography, and citizenship. Whatever combination a given school had de- 
veloped was applied in all grades, just as was the case with integration in 
A iy eae ea Grade 3 some form of integration in language 

schools and some form of integration in social 


8 Henry J. Otto, “The Com 


Osition of » «ational 
Administration and Supervisi ^ A TEISA Programs,” Educatio 


on, Vol. 33 (January, 1947), pp. 1-12. 
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studies for 106 schools. The corresponding figures for Grade 6 were 106 
and 175, the difference between the two sets of figures probably being due 
to the fact that some schools do not offer social studies in the primary 
grades. 

Integration of separate subjects into broader areas was also found, but to 
a much smaller extent, in the health and science and in the fine arts fields. 
No one combination in the health and science field was reported for more 
than five schools. Health-science, health-physical education, health-safety, 
health-science-physical education, and health-safety-citizenship were the 
more common types of combinations. In the fine arts field the most common 
types of combinations were arts-crafts, music-art, art-music-literature, and 
art-music-literature-dramatics. No one of these combinations in the fine arts 
was reported for more than five schools. 


PROGRAM ORGANIZATION RELATED TO 
GROUPING AND PROMOTION 


Careful thought should be given to the relationships which ought to pre- 
vail between policies regarding the grouping and promotion of pupils and 
the organization of the instructional program. The problem falls into at 
least three major categories. The first of these categories pertains to the need 
for children to engage in some activities involving wide age ranges of pupils. 
Most authorities agree that children at all age levels should have at least a 
reasonable number and variety of opportunities to work or play with older 
and younger children. If such educational opportunities are to be included, 
the school’s schedule must provide ways in which this can be done with con- 
venience. Perhaps schedule flexibility will be adequate but usually mere 
Possibility does not result in actual practice; the idea must be discussed with 
the teachers and specific plans laid so that the periodic intermingling of age 
groups may take place. The conventional assembly program can hardly be 
judged as a suitable vehicle for this purpose; children must have genuine 
purposeful activities in which they engage in a cooperating manner if the 
desired educational values are to be derived from inter-age contacts. 

A second phase of the problem deals with the need for children to have 
experiences within their own age levels with groups larger than the member- 
Ship of a single class. Children's social development requires the acquisition 
of attitudes and conduct patterns suitable in large gatherings of their peers. 
A school program should make it possible for the several first grade or sixth 
grade sections, or the first and second, or the second and third grade 
Sections, or similar combinations of other grades to engage in some joint 
activities. Joint physical education or auditorium programs are but two 
illustrations of the possibilities in this regard. School policy and faculty 
planning should encourage a suitable number of these larger-group ventures 
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and the school schedule should facilitate the convenience with which several 
teachers could combine their classes for occasional joint projects. 

The kinds of class groups brought together by the grouping and promo- 
tion practices also have bearing upon program organization. If rigid promo- 
tion standards based primarily upon academic attainments, resulting in 
much overageness and retardation, are applied, the school program should 
provide a variety of opportunities for the retarded pupils to participate in 
activities with children of their own ages. In only rare cases does a retarded 
child not have some capacities which have reached a developmental level 
comparable with chronological age, even if it is only athletic ability. In the 
latter case the school schedule should permit him to play with children of 
his level of physical development. If progress policies approximate regular 
promotion for nearly all pupils, there will still be individual cases for which 
membership in one or more groups other than the home-room group would 
be desirable for certain activities. Program organization, especially the 
flexible elements of a program, can assist a great deal in making special 
opportunities available to certain pupils. 


PROGRAM ORGANIZATION RELATED TO 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Teachers’ daily and weekly schedules should be planned in terms of the 
ways in which the classroom instructional program is to be related to the 
library service in the school. Schools which have no centralized library and 
rely solely upon classroom collections do not have this problem, but schools 
with centralized libraries should have planned procedures whereby the 
library can have the most valuable working relationships with each class- 
room. In platoon schools reading classes are usually held in the library, thus 
making the library and its resources immediately accessible to the teacher 

of reading, but at the same time making it difficult for the library to serve 
other teachers and the other curriculum areas. 

In departmentalized schools the schedule for intermediate grade classes 
may provide for two or more periods per week in the library but unless the 
pupils’ time in the library and the librarian’s services to the pupils are care- 
fully coordinated with the work of other teachers the “library time” may 
contribute little to the enrichment of instruction in the various curriculum 
areas. Nondepartmentalized schools may or may not have each class sched- 
uled for a given number of periods per week in the library. If such a plan is 
followed the problem of the relationship of the library to the instructional 
program is similar to that in departmentalized schools. If classes do not 
have definitely scheduled periods in the library, other means for utilizing 
library service must be developed and provided for in classroom schedules. 


Further details on the use and organization of library service will be give? 
in a subsequent chapter. 


Oo "e 
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LENGTH OF SCHOOL DAY AND 
PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 


In school work, as in other lines of endeavor, the amount of time avail- 
able determines to a large extent what may be undertaken with profit and 
how the available time is distributed among the activities to be included. 
Time allotments and length of school day are thus important factors imping- 
ing upon program organization. Table 21 portrays a comparison of length 
of school day from 1823 to 1926. Note that prior to 1856 the length of 
school day was the same in all grades. From 1856 to 1904 the trend was 
toward shorter daily sessions. After 1904, except in Grades 1 and 2, the 
trend changed again toward longer sessions, and that by 1926 the length of 
daily sessions had returned to approximately what they were in 1866. 


TABLE 21: Comparative Length of School Day, 1823-1926, by Grades. Average 
Number of Minutes per Day Exclusive of Noon Periods * 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES 
PER DAY IN EACH GRADE 


1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 
1926 (444 cities) eee 69287) 307) 316 32 323 
1926 (14 states) ^ (US ee 268 287 314 320 329 329 
1904 ....1.. CREER |. 263 286 . 299 304 314 3l 
YHG6- eee Pari | 300 303 307 318 325 325 
1856 (Cleveland) 5. 1 eee |. "360 . 360 360 360 360 360 
1845 (Boston) t c4 aie CD 360 360 360 360 360 360 
1823 and 1827 (Boston) f ........ 375. 375 315... 315 ..328...815 


* From C. H. Mann, How Schools Use Their Time, Contributions to Education, No. 333 (New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928), p. 133. Reproduced by permission of and arrangement with 
the publishers. ; 1 ^ 

* Present type of graded organization was not in vogue in Boston in 1823 and 1845. Time given is for 
corresponding years in the Grammar and Writing Schools. 


The length of the school day in 1938-1939, including lunch and rest 
periods, is summarized in Table 22. A survey of 100 city school systems : 
completed in 1948 produced the following figures: For Grades 1-3, the 
median length of school day reported by 80 cities was 5 hours; the longest 
day was 61⁄2 hours; the shortest day was 324 hours. For Grades 4-6 the 
median length of school day reported by 77 cities was 51⁄4 hours; the longest 
day was 634 hours; the shortest day was 4% hours. For Grades 7-8 the 
median length of day in 37 cities was 52 hours; the longest day was 634 
hours; the shortest day was 434 hours.” These data do not include noon 
lunch periods. This fact should be kept in mind if comparisons are made 
with the data in Tables 21 and 22. The length of daily sessions, grade for 


" Effie G. Bathurst and others, Organization and Supervision of Elementary Edu- 
cation in 100 Cities, Bulletin No. 11 (Washington, Federal Security Agency, UAS: 
Office of Education, 1949), p. 32. 
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grade, was not greatly different in 1948 than it was in 1866. The 1948 
medians are greater by about 30 minutes than the 1926 averages for the 
primary grades but only slightly higher for the intermediate grades. 
“Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948” gave the opening 
and closing hours in 1399 city-school systems as summarized in Table 23. 
In the majority of these city school systems the length of the typical school 
day in elementary schools in 1947-1948 was identical with that reported in 
1937-1938. Only 12 per cent of the cities had increased the length of the 


TABLE 22: Length of School Day in Elementary Schools, Including Lunch and Recess 
Periods, 1938-1939 * 


GROUP I 


SI TEGUNIECHOOT DAY 73 Cities Above 100,000 in Population 


Gr. 1| Gr.2 |Gr. 3| Gr.4 |Gr. 5| Gr. 6| Gr.7 Gr.8 


Maximum S aE cnet pats 480 480 480 480 480 480 480 480 
Median: Tandai Vas USE 391 395 398 399 399 399 400 400 
Minimum a ene cee er 270 300 315 330 330 330 330 330 


GROUP II 
MONDTES IN-SOHDOISDAS 137 Cities, 30,000 to 100,000 Population 


Gr. 1| Gr.2 |Gr.3| Gr. 4 |Gr.5| Gr. 6| Gr.7 (Gr.8 


Maximum AO E 420 420 420 420 420 420 435 435 
res ts en SR 392 396 410 406 406 406 407 410 
Gs Spee ee 240 270 270 300 300 300 300 330 


* Adapted from Length of School S 5 
Research Service, A.A S.A. and N. ee pavers UA PE im Public Schools, 1938-1939, Educational 


TABLE 23: Elementary-School Opening and Closing Hours in 1399 City School 
Systems, 1947-1948 * 


PER CENT PER CENT 
OPENING HOUR OF CITIES CLOSING HOUR OF CITIES 
By.S SOM ee ees 3 By 2:15 P 3 
Biteri 8130/2 M Welle RU ae 19 EO e 1 
ELE e ORIS 21 2531 toI2UAS RM cv ics. -s.:- 3 
8:46 to 9:00 A.M. ............ 57 2:46 to 3:00 P.M. ......... AAWE 
After 9:00AM............ 4 Bom Um 
B:16710 3530 RMS oes. 37 
3:31110)3:45 Pein). elus ye Whee 
SI XO A00 ELE m Lessius 17 
Alter 4:00 PM. ....... s Y 


* From “Trends B e ty-Si ” 
(February, 1949), ity-School Organization, 1938 to 1948," Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. 27, No. 1 


Less than 1 per nee 
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school day; the median increase was 22 minutes. Sixteen per cent of the 
cities had decreased the length of the elementary-school day; the median 
decrease was 26 minutes. Both the length of the school day and the hours 
for opening and closing had remained relatively constant during the decade 
covered by the study. The most popular opening hour was 9:00 A.M., with 
8:30 and 8:45 following in that order. The most popular closing hour was 
3:30 P.M., followed by 4:00, 3:00, 3:15, and 3:45, in that order.'^ 

Special schedule problems frequently arise regarding kindergartens. Com- 
mon practice seems to place kindergartens on half-day schedules, some 
groups having a morning session while others come for afternoons. Although 
some writers imply a morning session only by the sample daily programs 
that are suggested,'? most authorities in the field of early childhood educa- 
tion recommend all-day sessions for kindergarten children.'? Olson stated 
that there probably are no better educational reasons for putting kindergar- 
tens on half-day sessions than there are for putting other grades on a similar 
schedule.? The main reasons why kindergartens continue to operate on 
half-day sessions are that they are newer and less generally accepted and 
that half-day sessions are cheaper. All-day schedules for kindergartens are 
recommended on the assumption that a nap period of suitable length is 
provided at mid-day after the lunch period. The arguments in favor of all- 
day sessions for kindergartens apply with even greater force to the primary 
grades. If school facilities are adequate to permit a suitable health regime 
for young children, there is little reason for dismissing the first grade or the 
first and second grade any earlier than the other grades. A staggered dis- 
missal schedule usually creates havoc with bus schedules, with teachers’ 
after-school duties, and with parents’ schedules when they also have children 
in grades which dismiss at a later hour. 

When co-curricular activities first made their appearance in elementary 
schools they were classified as extra-curricular in the same fashion that they 
were considered as extra-curricular in the secondary schools at that time. In 
time, however, the activities classified as co-curricular in elementary schools 
were woven more and more into the regular school day so that fewer and 
fewer of them took place during before or after school hours. Increasingly 
such activities as May day, athletic events, dramatics, assembly programs, 
hobby clubs, glee club, orchestra, band, and student council were scrutinized 


10 “Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948,” Research Bulletin, N.E.A., 
Vol. 27, No. 1 (February, 1949), pp. 31-33. 

11 Helen Heffernan, ed., Guiding the Young Child (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 
1951), p. 29; Roma Gans, Celia Burns Stendler, and Millie Almy, Teaching Young 
Children (Yonkers, N. Y., World Book Co., 1952), pp. 105-106. 

12 Josephine C. Foster and Neith E. Headley, Education in the Kindergarten, 2d ed. 
(New York, American Book Co., 1948), pp. 119-123; Clarice D. Wills and William 
momen. Living in the Kindergarten (Chicago, Follett Publishing Co., 1950), 
p. 99. 

ee C. Olson, Child Development (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1949), 
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carefully to ascertain their genuine contributions to an elementary-school 
program. In many elementary schools only those co-curricular activities are 
retained which can be shown to have real value for elementary-school chil- 
dren. Those that are retained are then no longer viewed as extra-curricular 
or even as co-curricular but rather as essential elements of a complete 
elementary-school program. When viewed in this light they have a legitimate 
claim on school time, and therefore should be scheduled within the regular 
school day. Such a viewpoint is justified even if only a few pupils engage in 
certain activities; the school should provide a variety of ways for serving 
pupils’ special interests or for enriching the curriculum for superior chil- 
dren. 

When the co-curricular activities have been reduced in number to the 
ones that have educational values appropriate for elementary-school pupils 
and the remaining selection has been amalgamated into the regular school 
program, certain program difficulties have been eliminated but other prob- 
lems have been added. It is no longer necessary to find suitable periods 
before and after school and to find teachers with appropriate interest, 
talents, and availability during odd hours. The new schedule-making prob- 
lem means finding ways in which the co-curricular activities can be fitted 
into an all-school schedule in ways that will cause these activities to emerge 
as integral parts of on-going classroom programs. The objective to be sought 
is characterized by Hildreth as “no extras in the program.” +4 Such a degree 
of integration of the curricular and the co-curricular remains as a challenge 
in most schools. 

Many schools today have varying proportions of pupils traveling to and 
from school by bus. Invariably the schedule of one or more busses is such 
that some children arrive at school 30 or more minutes before the official 
opening hour. Educationally valuable activities must be planned for such 
groups. No doubt the best practice is to have these children go directly to 
their home rooms and for each teacher to plan appropriate before-school 
activities for those who are members of her class. In this way the before- 
school activities can be determined in the light of individual pupil needs and 
interests. Enrichment activities for some, free reading for others, and special 
practice for others are examples of desirable practices. Some schools merely 
turn these early arrivers loose on the playground or in the gymnasium; such 
practice should be avoided. 

Some children traveling by bus must remain at school for 30 minutes OF 
more after the official closing hour for their grade. Educational planning for 
them should be similar to the suggestions made in the preceding paragraph. 
If the closing hour for children in the primary grades is noticeably earlier 
than for intermediate or high-school grades and some of the primary-grade 
children must wait for busses, the plans should probably include a combina- 
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tion of worth-while educational activities plus an extended rest period at 
noon. 

Wherever the transportation problem exists in one form or another some 
adjustments must be made in the organization of the program. The before- 
and after-school care of pupils has been mentioned already. The other major 
program-making problem consists of making sure that all activities which 
comprise the school’s total program for children take place during the offi- 
cially scheduled school day. Children who travel by school bus should not 
be forced out of desired participation because of bus schedules. Sometimes 
this concept of “no extras” outside of regular school hours creates very 
difficult schedule problems. 

Overcrowded enrollments have forced half-day sessions in a large num- 
ber of school systems throughout the country. Since there is no research to 
give guidance regarding half-day session, most school systems are combin- 
ing best judgment with expediency in reaching decisions. Since parents of 
young children protest less than parents of older children, expediency has 
dictated half-day sessions in primary grades rather than in the intermediate 
or high-school grades. Parent attitude is probably the only reason that one 
could give in support of half-day sessions in primary rather than later 
grades. Certainly logic would favor half-day sessions for older pupils, if 
there must be half-day sessions for any groups. The pupils best qualified to 
engage in independent study at home would be senior-high-school students. 
Then, in diminishing order of competence for independent study, would be 
junior-high-school pupils, intermediate-grade children, and pupils in pri- 
mary grades. Children in kindergarten and primary grades are in greatest 
need of extensive teacher guidance and consequently should have first claim 
upon full-day sessions. Nurturing primary-grade pupils on half-day sessions 
means the building of a weak foundation, which in later years may jeop- 
ardize the quality of work done in the secondary grades. It seems clear that 
few school systems have faced the problem of half-day sessions on a strictly 
educational basis. The task of putting junior or senior high schools on half- 
day session and letting upper-elementary grades use some of their class- 
rooms should not be insurmountable if the will to do so were present. 

Special program-making problems arise regardless of the grade level at 
Which half-day sessions are created. Usually the tendency is to crowd into 
the half-day the customary time allotted to the three R’s and then to do as 
Much else as time will permit. The result is that many of the other educa- 
tional opportunities usually provided in good elementary schools are diluted 
or omitted altogether. If the total school program is appropriate. for elemen- 
tary-school pupils, it is easy to see which elements are being denied to pupils 
on half-day sessions. Again research is silent on the best kinds of decisions 
to make when half-day sessions are unavoidable. Perhaps the clarification 
Of at least some of the issues may be helpful to administrators in some 
localities, 
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DEPARTMENTALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Another question which frequently arises when planning an instructional 
program is whether each teacher shall be called upon to be a general practi- 
tioner, that is, teach all the subjects of the curriculum to the one group of 
children assigned to her, or whether each teacher may be permitted to spe- 
cialize in only one or a few subjects. The history of departmental teaching 
in elementary schools in this country was sketched in Chapter 1. It remains 
for us to examine the issues and the research. The theoretical arguments 
pro and con have been postulated by other writers and will not be repeated 
here.!5 

It may be assumed that any device which results in larger and better 
achievements (the word "achievements" being used in a broad sense) and 
which provides more adequately for the individual differences of children, 
contributes to the welfare of children. At present, efforts to determine scien- 
tifically whether departmental teaching, as such, produces better results 
have been confined almost entirely to subject-matter outcomes. Stewart's 
study in Cleveland included matched groups in Grades 5B, 6A, 6B, 7B, 
and 8B.*° 

An examination of the progress of the Alpha (departmentalized) and 
Beta groups for each of the three semesters showed that the Alpha group did 
relatively poorer work during the first semester and that the Beta group did 
relatively poorer work during the third semester (after they had been 
changed to the departmental plan). Stewart suggested that these shifts in 
superior gains may have been due in part to a period of adjustment follow- 
ing the introduction of departmental teaching. He also indicated that one 
thing was certain, namely, the pupils who were taught departmentally made 
considerably poorer gains than those taught according to the grade plan. 
The total advantage for the Beta group was 43 per cent, with a minimum 
value statistically almost certain to be greater than 21 per cent. 

Another controlled experiment in this field was conducted in Clarks- 
ville, Arkansas, during the school year 1929-1930.7 The results suggest 
that some subjects are taught more effectively under the departmental 
organization, whereas achievement in other subjects seems to be greater 
if the grade organization is preserved. The authors of the study concluded 
that there seems to be little evidence upon which to base any generaliza- 


15 W. H. Maxwell, “Departmental Teaching,” in Re i i dent 
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tion regarding the effectiveness of either plan of organization. Eight differ- 
ences, three of which were fairly significant, showed higher achievement 
under departmentalization. Seven differences, three of which were fairly 
conclusive, favored the grade plan. 

The advocates of the platoon school have been among the most ardent 
supporters of departmental teaching. The studies which have been made 
to evaluate the platoon school have failed to show unquestioned superior- 
ity of that form of organization in producing subject-matter achievements.'* 
One objection which is frequently raised against departmental teaching 
is that it results in the disintegration rather than the integration of the 
pupil’s experience. Bonser called attention to a number of factors which 
tend to prevent the integration of pupil experiences,'? among these being 
the separation of the tool subjects from the activities in which the tools 
are used, the periodic shifting of classes, the large number of pupils that 
each teacher must meet daily, and the fact that a number of different 
teachers are making demands upon the same pupil. In some schools de- 
liberate attempts to overcome some of these criticisms have resulted in 
projects that appear to be well coordinated and articulated.*° 

Professional literature has repeatedly called striking attention to indi- 
vidual differences among children and the need for thoroughly knowing 
and understanding the *whole child" in order to guide his efforts properly. 
It is not definitely known how many or what kinds of contacts with pupils 
are necessary to enable a teacher to recognize individual differences as 
recommended by professional literature. Neither is it clearly understood 
how the organization of a school may interfere with or make less difficult 
the practical application of this doctrine. A teacher's schedule of recita- 
tions, the total number of different students taught each day or week, and 
the frequency and duration of contacts with students are likely to be 
important factors in determining the extent to which a teacher is able to 
know and to understand thoroughly each pupil's needs. As a rule, teachers 
of special subjects make much less contact with students than departmental 
teachers of academic subjects and the “grade” teachers, who have the 
same pupils all day every day of the semester or year. It is uncertain 
Whether recognition of individual differences and *knowing the whole 
child" may be attained better if grade teachers have complete charge of all 
Pupils’ school activities for one semester or year and then shift to another 


75 C. L. Spain, The Platoon School: A Study of the Adaptation of the Elementary 
School Organization to the Curriculum (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924), Ch. 
IV; S. A. Courtis, The Gary Schools: Measurement of Classroom Products (New 
York, General Education Board, 1919); H. P. Shepard, "Some Platoon School Re- 
sults,” Platoon School, Vol. 4 (February, 1931), pp. 176-180. 

1 F. G. Bonser, "Reasons for My Objections to the Platoon Plan,? Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 27 (December, 1925), pp. 306-310. 

20 Elvira McDonald, “Correlation As It Was Carried Out in a Platoon School,” 
Educational Method, Vol. 10 (October, 1930), pp. 24-29. 
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group, or if departmental teachers have charge of smaller portions of 
each period’s work but retain the same pupils for several semesters. 

Hutson called striking attention to the total number of different pupils 
met per week as a factor in the teaching load.** Although his data were 
gathered in the junior high school, they have implications for the elemen- 
tary school. A portion of the interpretation of his data follows: ** 


In harmony with the trend of industrial civilization toward specialization 
and therefore expertness in a narrow field of endeavor, we have been moving 
rapidly in our schools toward finer and finer specialization of the teacher’s 
work. In addition to the horizontal division, there is a vertical division which 
follows the lines of cleavage between the various subjects of the adult-organized 
world. Perhaps we have been dimly aware of the fact that such specialization 
narrows the teacher’s load on the X-axis (number of contacts with pupils), but 
it seems that we have not been particularly aware of the lengthening of the 
teacher's load on the Y-axis (number of different pupils met). Unless the public 
is willing to shoulder larger instructional costs, the shortening of the X-axis 
inevitably means a complementary extension of the Y-axis. Specialization in 
teaching, as in the automobile industry, simply means that the worker makes 
slight contact with many units of the product instead of many and extended 
contacts with a few units. One of the alleged advantages of large factories and 
large schools is that they facilitate this specialization. Is the school properly 
analogous to the factory? If so, to what degree does the analogy hold? 

Obviously, such questions open up large issues in education. Several of these 
were ably stated and argued by Spain and Bonser a few years ago in their 
exposition of the merits and disadvantages of the platoon school.?* Regardless 
of the clash of philosophies over the issue of specialization in the teaching 
load, the recent scientific demonstrations of individual differences in capacities, 
interests, achievements, and environments have created more general accept- 
ance than ever before of the concept that thorough knowledge of the pupil 
largely conditions the effectiveness of our efforts to educate him. How many 
pupils the teacher can know and how many contacts he needs with his pupils 
in order to know them are questions which are hard to answer, but it is a fact 
that junior high school teachers are frequently heard distressfully expressing 
their inability to know the individuals in the changing crowds which face them. 


The administrative feasibility of departmental teaching may be con- 
sidered from at least two points of view: costs and supervision. If a com- 
parison is made between the traditional plan whereby the pupil receives 
all his instruction from one teacher and some plan of specialization in 
teaching which permits the regular teachers to be idle or to carry an under- 
load of pupils while the special teachers are in charge of the classes, the 
former plan is obviously less expensive. Spain points out clearly the econ- 
omies which may be effected in teachers’ salaries by the type of depart- 
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mentalization in operation in platoon schools as compared to the type 
found in non-platoon schools.?* In a sixteen-section platoon school, for 
example, the average number of teachers employed is 18.48. In a partially 
departmentalized non-platoon school of similar size the average number 
of teachers employed is 20.16. The waste of teacher service is due to the 
employment of special teachers who are working while the regular teachers 
are idle or while they are carrying an underload of pupils. Doubtless de- 
partmental programs could be arranged which would not result in this 
waste in teacher service. In a small school teachers might exchange classes 
so that each teacher could teach one or more of her favorite subjects. In 
larger schools it might be possible to assign to each teacher only her 
favorite or special subject. With such arrangements salary costs ought not 
to differ unless teachers are paid more when they are permitted to teach 
their specialties. 

It is also argued that departmental teaching makes for economies in 
equipment. The cost of equipment varies according to the community and 
the educational policy. If departmental teachers are supplied with only the 
meager equipment which in many instances was supplied to teachers un- 
der the "single-teacher" plan, the cost of equipment is likely to be less. 
The study by Shepard shows that for platoon schools the majority of 
cities report a greater cost of equipment.*? Here again the cost of equip- 
ment in platoon schools should probably not be compared with equip- 
ment costs in departmentalized non-platoon schools; some discrepancies 
may exist that are not taken into account. 

It is not clearly understood to what extent opinion should determine 
the administrative practices which should be incorporated in elementary- 
School organization. It would probably be unwise to insist on a form of 
Organization which did not have the sympathetic support of the indi- 
viduals who are to function in that organization. It may be of interest to 
refer briefly to an experience with departmental teaching in the elementary 
schools in Cleveland reported by Buckley.** During the second semester of 
1928-1929 a form of semi-departmentalization was tried in Grades 3 to 6, 
inclusive, in one school. At the end of the semester all the teachers voted 
against the plan, while 75 per cent of the pupils voted for it. In the room 
Of the strongest teacher 90 per cent of the pupils voted against the plan. 
In the rooms of the weakest teachers almost 100 per cent of the pupils 
Voted for it. In another study a questionnaire submitted to representative 
educators and classroom teachers revealed the fact that about 50 per cent 
of the former and 86 per cent of the latter favor departmentalization.?" 

?* Spain, *The Platoon School and the Superintendent," op. cit. 
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Most of the teachers included in the latter study had had some experience 
with departmental teaching. These teachers recorded 11 factors which 
they considered advantages of the plan. 

The removal of the seventh and eighth grades from an elementary school 
and the departmentalization of the fifth and sixth grades gave Whaley an 
opportunity to secure the reaction of the pupils to the new order.** At the 
end of four months 58 per cent of the fifth grade and 59 per cent of 

“the sixth grade pupils favored the new plan. Thirty-three per cent of the 

younger group and 19 per cent of the older group were opposed to it; 
the remaining pupils were undecided. At the end of two years the per- 
centage of students favoring departmentalization remained the same but 
the percentage disliking it had decreased. 

The most recent study of departmental teaching focused upon cur- 
riculum practices. Rouse prepared a check list of 137 items characterizing 
curriculum and teaching practices and then visited 20 departmentalized 
and 20 nondepartmental schools." An entire day was spent at each 
school with a fourth-grade or a fifth-grade class. Actual observation of 
instruction was supplemented with interviews with the teacher and princi- 
pal in each school. In the 40 schools visited, 108 of the 137 curriculum 
and teaching practices were found in actual use. Some of them were found 
in equal or varying percentages of schools in both groups; others, in 
schools of only one group. Differences in the percentage of two groups 
following a given practice were found for 94 items, but in only 14 of these 
items were the differences statistically significant. Table 24 identifies the 
14 items, shows the group in which the largest percentage of schools used 
the practice and the appraisal of each practice in the writings of specialists 
in elementary education. Only one of the seven differences favoring the 
departmental schools is endorsed by the specialists in elementary educa- 
tion, whereas all seven of the differences favoring the nondepartmentalized 
schools are approved by this group. 

Perhaps the important issues about departmentalization in the elemen- 
tary school should be resolved in terms of the way in which one wants 
teachers to work with children, the philosophy and objectives of the school, 
the basic orientation of the curriculum, and the desired organization of 
teaching-learning situations. Elsbree and McNally point out that depart- 
mentalization is clearly a plan designed to fit a subject-centered school.?^ 
Broadly integrated functional units could hardly be expected to emerge in 
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a departmentalized organization. Other limitations of departmentalization 
have been set forth forcefully by Seegers.** 


TABLE 24: Statistically Significant Differences Found in Curriculum Practices in 
Departmental and Nondepartmental Schools and Evaluation of Each 
Procedure in Terms of Recommendations of Specialists in Elementary 
Education * 


GROUP OF SCHOOLS 


PHASES IN WHICH STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT FAVORED BY EACH EVALUATION 
DIFFERENCES WERE FOUND DIFFERENCE OF SPECIALISTS 
Difference in scope of curriculum: 
Writing taught as a formal subject .......... Departmental Doubtful 
Music taught as a separate subject .......... Departmental Approved 
Participation in safety practices ...........- Nondepartmental Approved 
Differences in general pattern of curriculum 
organization: 
Curriculum organized on subject bases ...... Departmental Disapproved 
Curriculum organized on basis of correlated 
curriculum: :.:225 99 9 08 A hegre dt Nondepartmental Approved 
Differences in selected curriculum practices: 
Number of periods per day .......... Departmental Disapproved 
Uniformity of length of periods ........---- Departmental Disapproved 
Number of interruptions of children's activities 3 
per day .....:: 7 Eee ees Departmental Disapproved 
Differences in classroom procedures: 
Grouping pupils for reading instruction ..... Nondepartmental Approved 
Use of formal oral reading in reading class .. . Departmental Disapproved 


Preparation and giving of oral reports in lan- 

guage class ........ = sce ates Mae terete Nondepartmental Approved 
Use of visual aids in social-studies class .....  Nondepartmental Approved 
Use of oral reports in social-studies class .... Nondepartmental Approved 
Correlation of art activities with other classes . Nondepartmental Approved 


Practices in Devartmental and Nondepartmental 


* From Margare u Te icul 
Margaret Rouse, “A Comparison of Curriculum aae Re C Convent 1955 by the University 


Schools," Elementary School Journal, Vol. 47 (September, 
of Chicago. 


SEQUENCE OF SUBJECTS IN THE 
DAILY PROGRAM 


It used to be assumed that pupils were more efficient mentally at certain 
times of the day than at other times, and class schedules were arranged so 
that subjects thought to be more difficult than others, such as mathematics 
and science, were placed early in the morning session. Those thought to 
be less difficult, like music and manual and graphic arts, were scheduled 
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late in the afternoon.*? Recent research has shown this assumption to be 
false. In fact the efficiency of pupils fluctuates but slightly. Some studies 
showed that the variations that occurred were contrary to general theory; 
the efficiency of pupils to perform the specified tasks increased slightly 
but steadily from nine to twelve o’clock and from one to three o’clock. 
There was a decrease in efficiency from the period immediately preceding 
noon to the period immediately following the noon hour. Efficiency in 
motor skill was at the peak during the last period in the afternoon.** It 
thus seems apparent that the sequence of subjects in the daily program 
may be determined by factors other than pupil efficiency. 

The increasing use of activity curriculum with the accompanying inte- 
gration of subject matter renders relatively obsolete the former approaches 
to a determination of desirable subject sequence in the daily program except 
for the fact that the general guiding principles still hold and that extensive 
experience with the activity program suggests the desirability of a planning 
period at the beginning of each day’s session. 


GRADE COMBINATIONS 


Not all elementary schools are fortunate enough to have the number of 
pupils of any one age or grade group divisible into desirably sized class 
groups without having a few pupils left over who must then be assigned 
to a section, the remainder of which consists of a fractional section of 
another grade. It is not uncommon to have classes consist of such com- 
binations as 15 third-grade and 18 fourth-grade pupils. Such grade com- 
binations are more frequent in semiannual than in annual promotion 
schools. Brandon found, for example, that in Waco, Texas, under semi- 
annual promotions, there were approximately 30 combination sections 
each semester in the 12 elementary schools staffed by about 150 
teachers.** During the transition year while the school system was shifting 
to annual promotions the number of combination sections dropped to 19 
the first semester and 18 the second semester. After the transition was 
completed the number of combination sections diminished to less than one 
per school. 

During the years when the “grade standards” concept of education was 
at its height, principals, teachers, and parents felt much concern if a 
combination section of any two contiguous grades had to be organized. 
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This attitude has not yet disappeared entirely, at least not among parents, 
but research and experience have shed new light on the problem. 

Knight arranged an experiment in which he endeavored to discover 
whether children who were placed in a double or combination grade (a 
room containing two grades) could be expected to advance as rapidly in 
their education as children in rooms containing only a single grade. Some 
fourth-grade sections were in double grades with third-grade pupils, some 
were in double grades with fifth-grade pupils, while others consisted of 
only fourth-grade pupils. Evaluation was in terms of the mean gain in 
achievement as determined by giving the Stanford Achievement Test at 
the beginning and conclusion of the semester’s experiment. The testing 
program was supplemented with questionnaires to teacher, observation of 
condition in the classrooms, and a study of office records.** 

The objective testing program led Knight to make the following con- 
clusions: (1) fourth-grade children in double grades, whether combined 
with the grade above or the grade below, equaled or surpassed in growth 
children in rooms having only fourth-grade pupils when the composite 
score on the achievement test is considered; (2) when segments of the 
test are considered, the fourth-grade children in double grades excelled 
in reading (paragraph and word meaning), arithmetic computation, Eng- 
lish capitalization and usage, and social studies; the children in straight 
fourth grades excelled in spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure, 
spelling was the only subject in which the difference between experimental 
and control groups showed statistical significance; (3) when considering 
the differences between the groups in the separate subjects, it did not seem 
to make any difference whether children were combined with the grade 
above or the grade below. 

The more pertinent of the conclusions drawn by Knight from the supple- 
mentary data are: (1) principals and teachers generally were not in favor 
of double grades, while the children did not seem to have any preference 
in the matter; (2) double grades proved to be especially suited to care 
for retardation and acceleration; (3) except for arithmetic and reading, 
teachers generally taught their rooms as if they had one grade; (4) the 
teacher and not the organization of the room appeared to be the important 
factor to the child. 

Leaders in rural education were among the first to recommend broader 
groupings for instructional purposes. Perhaps this was an instance in 
Which necessity was the mother of invention, but in order to give children 
in one- and two-teacher schools a feasible learning schedule it was neces- 
sary to group two or more contiguous grades for much of the daily pro- 
gram. Wofford recommends three groups for a one-teacher school with 
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eight grades.*° Group A would consist of children 12, 13, and 14 years 
of age; Group B, those who are 9, 10, and 11 years of age; and Group C, 
those who are 6, 7, and 8 years old. These three groups form the basic 
working units for the school, except in the tool subjects in which children 
are taught individually or in smaller groups. For certain fields, such as 
music, health, and science, all the children are taught as one group. This 
general pattern is usually intermingled with many other kinds of group- 
ings based on pupil interests. In one school, for example, in a study of 
Argentina, a small group consisting of 2 fourth-graders, 4 fifth-graders, 
1 sixth-grader, and 1 seventh-grader made a special study comparing the 
gauchos of Argentina with the cowboys of the United States.** Such min- 
gling of older and younger pupils has certain educational values not avail- 
able in a rigidly graded school. 

The trend toward the development of ungraded primary units and inter- 
mediate-grade units, as described in Chapter 6, is further evidence of the 
changing conceptions about rigid age or grade groups. In the laboratory 
school at the University of Chicago the children who would normally be 
first and second graders are deliberately organized into “primary groups” 
in order to capture some of the values inherent in children of varying 
ages having many opportunities to do things together.** 

Research in children's growth and development, partially summarized 
in Chapters 2 and 5, has cast sufficient light upon the way in which children 
unfold educationally and how the school may best foster such development 
that the old worries about combination grades have largely disappeared. 
Findings such as those reported by Knight are not surprising in view of 
the overlapping of abilities and achievement between contiguous grades 
and the fact that some recent research suggests that children's growth in 
academic achievement is tuned to the growth pattern of the organism as à 
whole. The fact that class groups composed of two contiguous grades do 
not influence children's achievement unfavorably probably does not hold 
true if extreme combinations are made. In general, Knight's findings have 
implications for grouping and promotion in that normal growth in achieve- 
ment may accrue if the child is placed in groups in which he is socially 
well adjusted. 


59 Kate V. Wofford, Teaching in Small Schools (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1946), pp. 74-77. 

37 Effie G. Bathurst and Jane Franseth, Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher 
Schools, Bulletin No. 18 (Washington, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1951), pp. 4-5. 

#8 Ada R. Polkinghorne, “Grouping Children in the Primary Grades," Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. 50 (May, 1950), pp. 502-508. 
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TIME ALLOTMENTS 


The amount and proportion of school time to be allocated to each sub- 
ject or activity is difficult to determine. There are several reasons why 
decisions on time allotments cannot be made on a scientific basis or pre- 
scribed for all schools in the nation. Except for limited research in such 
narrow areas as spelling and handwriting, there is no scientific evidence 
on how much school time in which grades is required to achieve what 
levels of performance. Society’s changing demands upon elementary 
schools, changing conceptions of desired levels of pupil achievement, and 
improved methods and materials are causing time allotment practices to 
remain in flux. 

No nation-wide survey of time allotments in elementary schools has 
been made since Mann’s study in 1926.** The trend toward broad fields 
and activity-type curricula and the unit organization of teaching-learning 
situations would probably make it impossible to repeat a nation-wide survey 
with the methods used by Mann. New studies in this field would probably 
have to be made by carefully structured interview and questionnaire pro- 
cedures geared to school curricula as they are evolving in each state or in 
school systems moving in similar directions in curriculum revision. The 
difficulty of making such studies probably explains why none has been 
made in recent years. Still the absence of recent studies does not relieve 
principal and teacher of the problem. 

Two trends in time allotment practices appear evident. Fewer minutes 
per week and a somewhat smaller proportion of school time are devoted 
to instruction in the three R’s. Partial evidence of this trend is obtained by 
comparing the findings of a 1951 Wisconsin survey with data supplied by 
Mann in 1926. Mann’s study showed a median of 491 minutes per week 
in Grades 1 to 6, inclusive, devoted to penmanship. In the Wisconsin sur- 
vey the sum of the medians for these same grades totalled 279 minutes 
Per week.!" Both studies revealed much variation among school systems 
in the time allotted to handwriting instruction, some schools giving more 
than five times as much time as others. Time economies in teaching the 
three R’s have resulted from improved methods and materials without 
impairing children’s achievement. 

The second trend pertains to administrative control over time allot- 
ments, School systems are permitting individual schools greater freedom 
in the use of school time. In the 100 cities in 43 states visited by a team 
from the U. S. Office of Education in 1947-1948 only 35 school systems 
Were requiring individual schools to adhere rigidly to time allotments 


39 C. H. Mann, How Schools Use Their Time, Contributions to Education, No. 333 
(New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928). 
4+0 Virgil E. Herrick, chairman, Handwriting in Wisconsin (Madison, School of 
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recommended by the central office.** In many of the other school systems 
in the group, the faculties of individual schools were encouraged to make 
local adaptations of whatever recommendations the central office staff had 
to make. 

Decisions about time allotments are closely associated with the over-all 
organization for instruction and curriculum design. In departmentalized 
grades all or most of the class periods have to be of the same length. If 
each period is from 30 to 40 minutes.in length, time allotments are likely 
to become distorted, depending upon the subject or combination of sub- 
jects assigned to a given teacher or class period. If spelling and penman- 
ship are combined and taught in a given period, the time allocated to them 
may be out of line; if these subjects are taught every day, the total time 
allocated to them is too great; if they are taught on alternate days, the 
length of each period is out of accord with best practices for teaching these 
subjects. No doubt this example depicts an unrealistic extreme but it will 
serve to illustrate the point. Comparable difficulties may be encountered 
with one or more of the other subjects, particularly reading in the inter- 
mediate grades, which so frequently gets isolated from the content subjects. 

Time allotment issues are also related to length of school day, bus 
schedules, and co-curricular activities. The importance of having all es- 
sential school activities take place during the officially scheduled school 
day means that some readjustments in the use of time ‘must be made. 
Perhaps some teaching time could be saved if order could be made out 
of chaos regarding the adult-interest activities mentioned briefly in Chap- 
ters 1 and 3. The amount of class time consumed by ticket sales, essay 
and poster contests, special days and weeks, and scrap drives seems to be 
on the increase. Every such activity that is not an integral part of an on- 
going instructional program requires special program adjustments and 
makes inroads on time otherwise allocated. 

Current information on time allotments in elementary schools does not 
provide much tangible guidance to those who are facing the problem every 
day in their own schools. One reason why broad guide lines that might 
be applicable on a wide scale are not available is that the curriculum in 
each school should show some evidence of adaptation to its immediate 
clientele. Variations among school systems in emerging curriculum designs 
also cause deviations in time allotments. These two factors alone produce 
enough differences in how schools use their time so that broad generaliza- 
tions become virtually impossible. 


*1 Effie G. Bathurst and others, Organization and Supervision of Elementary Edu- 
cation in 100 Cities, op. cit., p. 31. 
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PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL PUPILS 


Every school in which serious efforts are made to meet individual dif- 
ferences makes some program adjustments for exceptional pupils. In some 
schools the adjustments are primarily of a curricular nature. Superior 
pupils are excused from certain activities and allowed to make deeper 
explorations into other topics of special interest or they may be asked to 
assume greater leadership responsibilities with reference to selected school 
activities; less able pupils may have their work adjusted to their needs or 
may be excused from certain enterprises. In other schools, in which en- 
rollment and facilities permit, special program arrangements are made 
for hobby clubs, special-help classes, ability grouping, classes for handi- 
capped pupils, and special classes for superior children. More will be said 
in a later chapter about provisions for exceptional pupils. 


USE OF SPECIAL TEACHERS 


The trend away from platoon and departmentalized schools toward the 
single-teacher-per-class type of organization makes the question of special 
teachers more acute than ever. What special teachers a school should have 
and how best to utilize their services are both controversial issues. On one 
Side of the issue is the belief among many educational leaders that most 
regular classroom teachers could do more with such areas as music, art, 
and physical education than they now do if they would develop the will to 
do so and could be helped to acquire more confidence in themselves in 
working with children in these subjects. No doubt possibilities in this di- 
rection could be explored much further than has been done to date. Real 
Progress is evident in school systems that are moving into broad fields or 
activity curricula which demand broadly integrated units. Summer work- 
Shops and extension courses in music, art, and physical education have 
helped many regular classroom teachers to augment their roles in these 
fields with confidence. 

Specialists in art and music lean toward the viewpoint that general 
Classroom teachers in kindergarten and primary grades can handle music 
and art satisfactorily in their own classes if they desire to do so and will 
*quip themselves with some preparation in these two areas. This method 
of dealing with the problem becomes more feasible if teachers in these 
grades have periodic access to consultants with special training in art and 
music, 

As children get into the intermediate grades they press for answers to 
technical questions and informational backgrounds that may be beyond 
the general classroom teacher. It is for this reason that there is a greater 
demand for special teachers in music and art in the intermediate than in 
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the primary grades. No doubt the ideal plan for using special music and 
art teachers in the intermediate grades is to have them serve as consultants 
and assistants to the homeroom teachers, the specialist actually teaching 
the classes only when the difficult and technical problems come up, and 
only in the presence of the homeroom teacher. Such a scheme could pro- 
duce maximum curriculum integration. Many schools, however, cannot 
handle the problem this way because they have another problem which 
must also be solved. This other problem consists of finding ways whereby 
each homeroom teacher may have one period per day away from children. 
The misnamed but so-called “free period” is accepted practice in secondary 
schools; it is a time when teachers can have a breathing spell and attend to 
many other essential duties of teaching, such as preparation, planning, 
gathering instructional supplies, and conferences with colleagues or 
parents. It would be well if we abandoned the term “free period” and 
started talking about a “preparation and conference period.” 

A preparation and conference period is at least as essential (if not more 
so) in elementary as in secondary schools. The quality of teaching, the 
teacher’s feeling of adequacy, and the psychological climate of classrooms 
would probably be greatly improved if such a period could be made avail- 
able each day to every elementary school teacher. This is particularly true 
in schools in which the noon hour of lunch and rest is viewed as a teaching 
period and each teacher accompanies her class to the lunchroom. About 
the only way whereby an elementary school can provide a preparation 
and conference period for each teacher is to permit the teacher to leave 
the classroom when special teachers of music and art are scheduled to 
come in. This arrangement works out fairly well if the music and art 
teachers are scheduled to come to a room at the same time on alternate 
days. Although this plan is feasible and provides regular classroom teachers 
with a daily preparation and conference period, it does militate against 
extensive curriculum integration. The question resolves itself into choosing 
between two desired values. 

If the school has a centralized library it is essential that a person with 
training in library science be assigned to it on a part- or full-time basis, 
depending upon the size of the school. How best to utilize the services of 
a librarian and the issues pertaining to the use of special teachers of physi- 
cal education will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 

Most small schools are financially unable to employ many, if any, 
special teachers. In order that children in small schools may have services 
comparable to those in larger schools, special care must be used in select- 
ing teachers so that each has a special field of competence, such as music, 
art, library science, physical education, psychological testing, speech cor- 
rection, or remedial reading. If the faculty is selected so that the various 
special competencies of the different individuals give a broad spread, the 
total school can be served reasonably well. Plans can usually be developed 
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whereby each teacher is given a schedule that will permit her to give some 
assistance to the others or to selected groups of pupils. When the desired 
variety of special talents cannot be obtained through the selection process, 
plans may be developed with the faculty as a whole whereby each teacher 
will develop a special area through summer school attendance.** Such a 
scheme is most feasible in schools in which faculty tenure has reached a 
high level. Unfortunately the profession is still harassed by entirely too 
much turnover in the faculties of individual schools. 


ALL-SCHOOL SCHEDULE ITEMS 


All schools, regardless of size, have some activities for which time 
schedules must be developed which are appropriate to the activities them- 
selves irrespective of other desirable curriculum integration possibilities. 
The lunch period is a good example of this type of activity. The lunch 
hour must be scheduled somewhere near the middle of the day and as near 
as possible to the times when children in different age groups are in need 
of food. Children in primary grades are more apt to get quite hungry by 
11:00 or 11:30 unless mid-morning snacks are served. Older children can 
hold out longer before their hunger becomes sufficiently prominent to 
distract them from other interests. Lunch periods must therefore be sched- 
uled when it is time for the different age groups to eat. Schools large 
enough to have a separate lunchroom must develop a staggered schedule 
according to which each class has its designated period for ]unch. Such a 
schedule must be on an all-school basis and each teacher must fit the daily 
program of her room into the all-school lunch schedule. In other words, 
the all-school schedule for this activity supersedes the daily programs of 
individual teachers. 

If a school has special teachers of music or art it is essential that each 
of such teachers have a full day's teaching schedule. The only way to 
Secure such a schedule is to develop it cooperatively with all of the other 
leachers involved. When all the persons affected sit around a table to 
work out a schedule for a special teacher, each individual’s preferences 
Tegarding time of day for music or art can be considered. Some com- 
Promises will usually have to be made, but each person is present so that 
all reasons for needed adjustments become known and understood. In- 
variably the necessity for an all-school schedule for special teachers causes 
music or art to be scheduled in some rooms at times when the least integra- 
tion with the total curriculum can be achieved, but this is the penalty that 
Must be paid for the privilege of having special teachers in these areas, 

An all-school schedule for physical education is necessary if the play 

*2 For an elaboration of this idea, see Henry J. Otto, “Utilizing Teachers’ Special 
Talents in Small Schools,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 23 
Ganuary, 1937), pp. 35-42. 
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space is limited and the different classes must use the playground on a 
staggered basis or if the school has a special teacher of physical education. 
In the latter case the schedule-making problem is similar to that for special 
teachers of music or art. When the school does not have a special teacher 
of physical education it is sometimes easier to locate the physical-educa- 
tion periods more nearly at the time of day when the children at the 
different grade levels need the kind of change of pace and change in ac- 
tivity that physical education can provide. 

Schools which follow the practice of having regularly scheduled as- 
sembly programs usually develop a semester’s schedule at the beginning 
of each term. To the extent that given groups of grades are usually in- 
cluded in each assembly program, the scheduled assembly programs 
constitute another example of an all-school schedule. Although assembly 
programs do not come each day, all grades involved in a given schedule 
must adjust to that schedule on the designated days. Special schedule- 
making problems connected with the use of the library will be treated in 
a subsequent chapter. 


THE ‘‘CONTINUING TEACHER'* 


The term “continuing teacher" has sometimes been used to describe 
a practice whereby the teacher remains with or “moves up" with the 
same class for two or three consecutive years.'* A kindergarten teacher 
might move up with the same group of pupils through the first or the 
first and second grades, or a fourth-grade teacher might move up with a 
group through the fifth or fifth and sixth grades. Recent years have brought 
much informal experimentation with the “continuing teacher" in various 
schools in all parts of the country. The idea, of course, is not new because 
it is the only plan possible in one- and two-teacher schools, that is, if the 
same teachers continue their appointments over a period of years. It is 
only the larger elementary schools, mostly the urban graded schools, that 
had gotten so far away from this practice that the idea is now appearing 
in the literature as an innovation in elementary-school organization. 

No doubt the revival of interest in the possibilities of the "continuing 
teacher" idea stems from the child study and child development influence. 
Concern for continuity of children's development, maximum effort to 
facilitate children's adjustment and security, extensive teacher knowledge 
of each child's total developmental pattern, home background, and needs, 
and continuity of home-school relations has helped to bring about new 
interest in greater continuity of contact between the same child and the 
same teacher. There seems to be little doubt that all of the values claimed 


43 Aileen W. Robinson, “Should Teachers Be Promoted Too?" Journal of the 
National Education Association, Vol. 42 (January, 1953), pp. 26-28. 
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for the “continuing teacher” accrue to teacher and pupils if all the factors 
in the local situation make for the success of the plan.** 

Different patterns could be followed in managing the “continuing 
teacher” plan in an elementary school. If a two-year cycle of teacher rota- 
tion were used, first- and second-grade teachers, third- and fourth-grade 
teachers, and fifth- and sixth-grade teachers would constitute the rotating 
teams. In a three-year cycle there would be only two rotating teams and 
each teacher would take a class group for three consecutive years, return- 
ing at the end of that time to pick up a beginning class in her cycle. Either 
scheme of rotation would net most of the values inherent in the plan. 
Schools which are experimenting with ungraded primary units or inter- 
mediate-grade units are striving for and undoubtedly obtain some of the 
same values. 

There are many problems, however, which harass the principal of an 
elementary school in which the “continuing teacher” plan is in vogue. 
What do you do if you have one or more teachers who are so enamored 
over teaching the same grade each year that they do not wish to be in a 
rotating team? What if you have an unequal number of sections at differ- 
ent grade levels? It is not uncommon for a school to have three sections 
of the third grade this year but only two, or maybe four, sections next year. 
What do you do if some teachers are much stronger teachers than others 
and parents recognize the fact and object to having their children with 
the same teacher for more than one yeat? Does the rate of teacher turn- 
Over upset the plan so much that it is difficult to maintain any reasonable 
degree of the continuity sought? These are but a few of the more common 
problems which arise. Many of them can be solved in whole or in part 
Over a period of years through carefully chosen administrative and super- 
visory activities. No doubt the difficulties en route should not deter local 
Schools from striving for a practice that has much merit, but movement 
in such a direction should be undertaken realistically. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR 
PROGRAM-MAKING 


Each school needs to evolve a program under which the life of the 
School may go forward in accordance with the conditions prevailing in 
that school. There is no one best program for all schools. There are some 
guiding principles, however, in terms of which a local program may be 
Planned and evaluated. o» 

The most important thought to bear in mind is that the organization 
for instruction should facilitate teachers' application with children of the 

* Edith F. Miller, “Two Years with the Same Teacher,” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 49 (May-June, 1949), pp. 531-535. 
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philosophy, purposes, and the kind of curriculum which have been de- 
veloped or adopted for the school. The schedule of activities and the 
selection and assignment of teachers, as well as other administrative prac- 
tices, should grow out of and be determined by the educational program 
to be carried out with children; teachers’ daily schedules, how they teach, 
and how they work and deal with children should not be the victim of an 
ill-conceived organization for instruction which caters to administrative 
convenience and efficiency at the expense of the quality of instruction. 
This principle is rather broad and all-inclusive, yet it is fundamental and 
controls in part the extent to which the various elements in program- 
making can be applied effectively. 

If individual differences are actually to be recognized in school practice, 
the daily or weekly program of classroom teachers must be planned to 
give the teacher the occasion and the time to reach individuals and small 
groups. Some schools are meeting this need by providing longer and more 
flexible periods and permitting teachers to vary the program and time al- 
lotment according to the needs of their pupils. Courses of study and super- 
visory procedures are rich with helpful suggestions for classroom manage- 
ment when several groups of pupils of varying abilities are simultaneously 
directed by the same teacher. Proposed topics for enrichment, together 
with the necessary materials, are made available for teachers and pupils. 
Some schools find it desirable to schedule an additional daily period for 
diagnostic and remedial work as well as clubs and special-interest classes. 

The longer daily periods and flexible time allotments make it easier to 
develop sustained interest in significant themes, units of work, or centers 
of interest; to develop and exploit pupil interests; and to participate in 
excursions, construction projects, and other activities which are hardly 
possible if the day is divided into a series of 10- or 20-minute periods. 
Frequently it has been found desirable to reduce the total number of 
different subject titles appearing on the schedule of recitations, thus build- 
ing the curriculum around larger and more significant units of work which, 
in the process of execution, would embody related knowledge and activ- 
ities. To obtain the total weekly time allotment which is desired for each 
subject, if many separate subjects are retained, some schools prefer to 
alternate subjects for the various days of the week, rather than to have 
daily short periods. 

There are two groups of activities for which it may be desirable to estab- 

lish a systematic daily routine. One group consists of events which con- 
cern the other children in the school, such as using the playground, 
gymnasium, library, shop, or other special rooms, and periods in which 
the help of special teachers (such as art and music) is used. The second 
group consists largely of events which relate particularly to the establish- 
ment of health habits. This group includes such items as periods for 
lunches, rest, physical recreation, and lavatory visits. 
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A free period each day, frequently at the opening of school in the 
morning, has been found very useful by some teachers. During this time 
pupils are given special opportunity for creative self-expression or to 
exploit some interests which may have been generated the previous day 
or at home. Children bring in and prepare, display, or discuss materials 
they have brought from home or the library. Much has been written about 
the need for encouraging creative self-expression, but few programs show 
that school practice has provided for it. 

Additional guiding principles are: subjects making similar demands 
on pupils should be alternated with subjects of a different type to avoid 
fatigue and monotony; subjects which are closely related in content should 
be arranged so that the work can be integrated; subjects requiring the 
finer muscular coordinations, like penmanship and drawing, should not 
come immediately after physical-education periods; physical education 
should not follow immediately after lunch periods. 
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Organization for Supervision 


EVERY SCHOOL AND SCHOOL SYSTEM, urban and rural, should have a plan 
whereby the abilities of all available persons are marshaled for use in the 
continuous improvement of the educational services in the community. 
Education dare not remain static in a country in which the culture of the 
people is changing. The constantly changing character of civilization and 
the rapid progress of educational research make it imperative that school 
systems have an organization through which professional leadership ca- 
pacities are released, developed, and coordinated for the improvement of 
the educational experiences provided for the successive groups of children 
which pass through the schools. 

No one is required in this country to be a teacher. Those who choose 
to teach ought to be aware of the fact that the act of joining the teaching 
profession carries with it, automatically, the personal responsibility for 
continuous active participation in local, state, and national school improve- 
ment efforts. Certain parallels with other professional groups seem 
pertinent here. A local community is dependent upon its physicians for 
improvement in medical care and the facilities therefor. Each citizen 
expects his physician to keep himself abreast of new discoveries in medi- 
cine, drugs, and surgical procedures. The consumer expects his physician 
to make available to him the best that modern medicine has to offer. If 
the consumer has any suspicion that his physician is not up to date in the 
frontiers of medical practice, he is apt to seek a different physician. The 
citizens also expect the physicians of the community to advise them of 
modern trends and local needs in hospital and laboratory facilities and 
services so that the community may equip itself to enable its physicians to 
render the best modern medical care. Invariably each new hospital or 
laboratory that is built is designed and equipped so that the frontiers of 
modern medicine may accrue to the benefit of the people. The community 
expects and usually gets leadership in these directions from its physicians 
and public health workers. 

What has been said about the leadership role and community expecta- 
tions of physicians could be duplicated for dentists, engineers, electricians, 
and other professional and semi-professional groups, including teachers. 
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The community has a right to expect leadership in education from its 
professional staff in the schools. Everyone engaged in school work should 
recognize and eagerly accept this responsibility and opportunity. School 
systems are under obligation to create the organization and facilities 
through which the professional staff of the schools can render this service 
to the community. Every member of a school faculty should be a con- 
tinuous participant in local school improvement projects. To make such 
participation possible and effective is the function of administration as well 
as of supervision. 


MODERN CONCEPTS IN ADMINISTRATION 


The changing character of the administrative or executive function, 
coupled with the growth and changing character of supervision, makes it 
imperative that each of these concepts be understood clearly and that 
their relationships be viewed in new light. In the operation of schools today 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to draw fine distinctions between adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and leadership functions. Although there are some 
activities which fall clearly in one or another of these categories, there 
are an endless number of activities which overlap two or more of the 
rubrics. The history of supervision shows how in the early period super- 
visory responsibilities were gradually attached to the administrative, 
clerical, and other duties associated with the office of superintendent of 
Schools. Thus from an early period there was no clear-cut distinction 
between the administrative duties and what might more logically be called 
Supervisory activities. As school systems grew in size and various assist- 
ants were added to the superintendent’s office, division of labor and 
delegation of responsibility gradually led to the creation of the field of 
Supervision. Although professional literature has attempted to clarify the 
Meaning of the term supervision, and studies have been made showing 
the distribution of time of various school officials to administration, super- 
vision, and other activities, it is not always certain that the duties have 
been properly classified. 

The recent literature in school administration reveals three emphases 
Which are pertinent to this discussion. One of these is to clarify the mean- 
ing and role of administration. Moehlman, in taking a functional view of 
administration, conceives of the “executive activity” as consisting of a 


1F. C. Ayer and A. S. Barr, The Organization of Supervision (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1928), Ch. I. , 
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ment of Superintendence of the N.E.A., 1930), Ch. I. 
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series of 12 closely related and complementary specializations, each of 
which has both operation and growth aspects. One of the 12 sub-activities 
is administration and is described as follows: * 


Administration may be considered as those activities concerned with: (1) 
planning a system which carries out the policies of the board of education in 
providing the most advantageous physical, financial, and educational conditions; 
(2) selecting, assigning and coordinating agents under this adopted plan; (3) 
maintaining these policies in continuous effective operation; (4) providing 
channels through which information about conditions may be promptly trans- 
mitted from the field to the central office; (5) providing channels through 
which all agents and agencies of the school system shall work for continuous 
improvement; and (6) furnishing leadership. 


Sears, in his analysis of the nature of the administrative process, intro- 
duces his discussion of the meaning of the term administration with the 
following paragraph: * 


The field of school administration is relatively new as a special realm of 
study, though the practice is almost as old as civilization. In common usage, the 
term administration is roughly synonymous with that of management. In its 
proper use in education, it contains much that we mean by the word govern- 
ment and is closely related in content to such words as superintendence, super- 
vision, planning, oversight, direction, organization, control, guidance, and 
regulation. Besides referring to the process or activity of managing people and 
materials, the term is regularly used to designate the person or persons, the 
officials, in charge of the activity. 


In his analysis Sears then discusses the topic in terms of (1) planning, 
(2) organization, (3) directing, (4) coordination, and (5) control as 
elements in the administrative process.* Pittenger, in a similar vein, takes a 
broad view of school administration. He defines it as: * 


The selection, appointment, and assignment of the school's employed per- 
sonnel, and the coordination and leadership of all school-associated personnel- 
employees, pupils, board members, and members of the community—in 
creating, executing, and improving policies which make for sound and efficient 
education. Personnel—its procurement, coordination, and leadership—is one 
main element in this definition. Policies—their creation, implementation, and 


AD E CDM another. Achievement of sound educational goals is the 
third. 


* Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administration, 2d ed. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1951), p. 84. Quoted by permission of and arrangement with the publishers. 
5 By permission from The Nature of the Administrative Process, by Jesse B. Sears, 
p. 4. Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
$ Ibid., Chs. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, respectively. 
ut By permission from Local Public School Administration, by Benjamin F. 
Pittenger, p. 7. Copyright, 1951. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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Throughout the efforts in recent literature to clarify the meaning of the 
administrative function, certain basic ideas appear again and again. Ad- 
ministration involves leadership with faculty, school board, and lay 
groups in projecting, planning, and implementing school programs, in 
policy formation by the school board, in interpreting and executing the 
laws which govern school operations in a given locality. Administration 
represents an executive activity in putting laws and local school board 
policies into operation. This is achieved through the selection, appoint- 
ment, and assignment of personnel and in creating, executing, and im- 
proving policies, organization, and operational procedures. Administration 
Operates at the policy formation and decision-making level with reference 
to all matters which pertain to providing and operating those facilities 
and services deemed essential to the proper operation of the instructional 
program which a given school is to provide for its pupils. All who engage 
in these several executive activities are participants in the administration of 
the schools. 

The expansion of democratic procedures in administration is the second 
emphasis in the recent literature on school administration. Although some 
administrators have always used democratic methods in dealing with 
other persons, general recognition of the absolute necessity for democratic 
practices in school administration did not prevail until very recent years. 
Clear recognition of the fact that schools in a democratic culture must 
educate for democracy if the culture is to survive, that competence in 
democratic behavior can be acquired best through participation and prac- 
tice, and that teachers, to be skillful in education for democracy, must 
have opportunity to experience democracy in those things which are of 
vital concern to them, has given new significance to the place of demo- 
cratic procedures in school administration. ; 

Two quotations from the 1952 Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators are pertinent here: 


first and foremost that everyone must have 
children may discuss which of two doors 
e room and will ordinarily arrive at a 


reasonable answer. Our better schools provide hundreds of such situations. At 
the junior high-school level in the study of the topic, for example, "Securing 
Our Water Supply," the young people may very well list the questions they 
Would like to have answered. To do so does not mean that the teacher abdicates, 
but rather that he adds to the list of questions the important ones not brought 
out by the young people. 

Similarly, in school administration 
should have a voice in developing the major 
Welfare and comfort. It means elected represe 
the superintendents on matters of tenure, salary, 


* Democracy in the school means 
freedom within reason. In Grade I 
they should use when coming into th 


democracy implies that classroom teachers 
policies which affect their personal 
ntative committees to confer with 
sick leave, and the like. It 


* American Association of School Administrators, The American School Superin- 
tendency, Thirtieth Yearbook (Washington, N.E.A., 1952). p. 14. 
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also means that the superintendent deliberately seeks the cooperation of teachers 
in the preparation of curriculum materials. 

? Administration is concerned with getting things done. As the process of 
education moves along, someone has to observe the progress being made, re- 
assign personnel, provide new resources, and guide the machinery whereby all 
teachers work together for a common purpose. In every school system people 
and things must be set in motion to provide various types of instructional 
programs, to purchase needed supplies, to acquire competent personnel, to 
safeguard the safety of pupils, and to manage hundreds of situations. All of 
these processes require that decisions be made. 

Democratic administration is the involvement of as many of the persons in 
the organization in decision-making as it is feasible or possible to do. It is 
imperative that classroom teachers share in the process wherever instruction 
or teacher welfare is involved. 

But it is obviously impossible to call a town meeting to discuss every issue 
of concern to those employed in a school system. Some form of organization 
is necessary to provide a flow of ideas, to allow decisions to be made as near 
where problems arise as is possible, to provide channels of communication, and 
to define responsibilities for decision-making at decentralized points. Paren- 
thetically, it may be said that most school Systems are highly centralized 
organizations. And, in far too many school Systems too many decisions are 
made in the central office and too few in the individual schools located thruout 
the community. 

In thinking of administration as basically decision-making, and in building 
an organization to facilitate democratic adminstration, the principles of span of 
control, delegation, and leadership are essential concepts. 


The third emphasis in the recent literature in school administration is 
that of leadership. The trend toward greater democracy in school adminis- 
tration requires a type and degree of leadership quite different from the 
administrative abilities and techniques essential to a more autocratic form 
of management. It is only natural, therefore, that greater emphasis upon 
democracy in administration should be paralleled with new insights into 
the nature and functions of leadership. 

Although the nature of leadership is so complex as to defy specific 
definition and analysis, certain general features are evident. The very 
complexity of leadership makes it imperative that a large repertoire of 
principles and techniques be encompassed by its total working basis so 
that appropriate combinations of procedures may be utilized in varying 
situations. Those who seek simple formulas for effective democratic 
leadership will be disappointed. It is seldom that leadership is entirely 
autocratic or entirely democratic; usually one finds varying intermixtures 
of these two extreme approaches. Leadership has little chance to operate 
unless certain conditions prevail. Leadership flourishes only in a contro- 
versial situation, that is, in circumstances wherein a difficult choice is to 
be made. Leadership can be exercised fully only when there are followers. 
In a democracy we prize the type of leadership which obtains its followers 


? Ibid., pp. 68-69. 
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by reason rather than by trickery or force. The goal of democratic leader- 
ship is the cooperative participation of all concerned, the full assumption 
of appropriate responsibility by each member of the cooperating group, 
the genuine manifestation by each member of a deep-seated belief in a 
wholesome philosophy of democratic effort, and efficiency in the operation 
of agreed-upon policies and procedures. 

Leadership, to be democratic, must abide by certain assumptions and 
principles. In the first place, there must be a basic belief in the greater 
wisdom of the group than in any one person. With this assumption in 
mind, policies and procedures should be developed through group par- 
ticipation. Cooperative effort must provide for specialization of function; 
because policies are derived by the group does not mean that everyone 
has to do everything, or that all should do the same thing. Efficient opera- 
tion is not incompatible with democratic procedure. There is some evi- 
dence to support the contention that thoroughly democratic methods 
improve efficiency because they instill purposeful activity, greater indi- 
vidual comprehension of the problems, and greater personal concern for 
the success of the plans agreed upon by the group. 


MODERN CONCEPTS IN SUPERVISION 


Supervision, in its infancy, was concerned primarily with inspection to 
maintain such standards as existed. In those days supervision was auto- 
cratic and followed a rule-of-thumb procedure. Since that time, however, 
significant changes have taken place in the philosophy and techniques of 
supervision. Although some of the changes were under way by 1914, the 
inspectional and domineering features of supervision are still evident in 
what has become known as the first definition which was helpful in point- 
ing out the scope of modern supervision. This definition, given by Elliott, 
characterizes supervisory control as being concerned with what should be 
taught, when it should be taught, to whom, by whom, how, and to what 
Purpose, 

Anyone at all familiar with recent literature and viewpoints in super- 
vision can recognize at once the tremendous change which has taken place 
since Elliott’s statement was made in 1914. Current thinking about the 
role of supervision is well summarized in the following quotation from the 
work of Barr, Burton, and Brueckner: '' 
it has been in modern times, an expert 


d with studying and improving the condi- 
th, Everything in a school system 


Supervision is in general what 
technical service primarily concerne 
tions that surround learning and pupil grow 


5 E. C. Elliott, City School Supervision (Yonkers, N. Y., World Book Co., 1914), 
p. 12. 

+1 Barr, Burton, and Brueckner, 
arrangement with the publisher. 


op. cit., pP- 11-12. Reprinted by permission of and 
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is designed, of course, for the ultimate purpose of stimulating learning and 
growth. Supervision deals with those items which primarily and rather directly 
condition learning and growth. 


Supervision is leadership and the development of leadership within groups which 
are cooperatively: 
1, Evaluating the Educational Product in the Light of Accepted Objectives 
of Education 
a. The cooperative determination and critical analysis of aims 
b. The selection and application of the means of appraisal 
c. The analysis of the data to discover strength and weakness in the 
product 


2. Studying the Teaching-Learning Situation to Determine the Antecedents 
of Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory Pupil Growth and Achievement 
4. Studying the course of study and the curriculum-in-operation 
b. Studying the materials of instruction, the equipment, and the socio- 
physical environment of learning and growth 
c. Studying the factors related to instruction (the teachers’ personality, 
academic and professional training, techniques) 


d. Studying the factors present in the learner (capacity, interest, work 
habits, etc.) 


3. Improving the Teaching-Learning Situation 
4. Improving the course of study and the curriculum-in-operation 
b. Improving the materials of instruction, the equipment, and the socio- 
physical environment of learning and growth 
c. Improving the factors related directly to instruction 


d. Improving factors present in the learner which affect his growth and 
achievement 


4. Evaluating the Objectives, Methods, and Outcomes of Supervision 
4. Discovering and applying the techniques of evaluation 


b. Evaluating the results of given supervisory programs, including factors 
which limit the success of these programs 


c. Evaluating and improving the personnel of supervision 


Similar viewpoints on supervision are stated by other writers. Wiles 
opened his treatise on supervision by saying that the basic function of 
supervision is to improve the learning situation for children? Melchoir 
phrased his concept of supervision in a clear and terse paragraph: +* 


Currently, supervision aims at the growth of not only pupil and teacher but 
also of the supervisory staff itself as well as parents and other laymen. Super- 
vision is concerned with everything that directly concerns the further develop- 
ment of every member of the faculty and student body toward physical and 
social competence. It is also concerned with (but not so directly responsible 
for) those factors that are but indirectly related to their growth. 


/ Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1950), 
Pid. 

13 William T. Melchoir, Instructional Supervision (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 
1950, pp. 9-10. Quoted by permission of and arrangement with the publisher. 
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To the major functions of supervision as stated or implied in the pre- 
ceding quotations the reader may wish to add others which are not readily 
classified under the captions listed above. In any event these added func- 
tions will probably be related in an important way to the problem of 
instruction and, if properly carried on, may be an aid in improving instruc- 
tion. In order that any and all of the functions of supervision may be 
carried out in a desirable manner much help has been obtained by super- 
visors from the development and application of general principles under 
which supervision might proceed. An excellent formulation of such prin- 
ciples was prepared by the Department of Supervisors and Directocs of 
Instruction as early as 1930.'* More recent outlines of principles of super- 
vision may be found in the sources previously quoted and in a special 
bulletin prepared by Ayer and Peckham.'^ The latter authors classified 291 
supervisory practices under 10 leading principles of supervision. 

In recent years leaders in supervision have given much thought to the 
place of democratic procedures, cooperation, and leadership in super- 
vision. If supervision is to operate in harmony with the dominant aim of 
education in a democracy, a democratic relationship must exist between 
teachers and pupils. This can hardly be achieved if the relationship be- 
tween supervisors and teachers is undemocratic. As in administration, 
Supervision must provide for group participation in the definition of 
problems and in the development of plans for dealing with those problems. 
There cannot exist the superior-subordinate type of relationship. It must 
be a psychological atmosphere in which teachers and supervisors manifest 
à mutual interest in problems, have a mutual concern for the improvement 
of practices, and participate cooperatively in arriving at better solutions. 
Each must respect the sincerity of purpose and personality integrity of the 
other, and recognize that each member of the group has valuable contribu- 
tions to make. It is again a problem of marshalling all of the available Te- 
sources in the interest of improved educational services to the community. 
Professional leadership is the kind of leadership which makes this type of 
democratic, cooperative working together a reality in the local school. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


Although administration and supervision are distinctive concepts and 
each has its peculiar role in the total operational picture, it Is clearly evi- 
dent that there are important relationships between them. Since adminis- 


14 Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A., Current 
Problems of Supervision, Third Yearbook (New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930), pp. 8-9. 5 » z 
_ 1 Fred C. Ayer and Dorothy R. Peckham, A Check List for Planning and Apprais- 
ing Supervision, Classified under Ten Leading Principles of Supervision (Austin, 
Texas, The Steck Co., 1948). 
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tration, along with its other functions, is responsible for the character, 
quality, and continuous improvement of the instructional program, ad- 
ministration must see to it that the supervisory function is fulfilled. Ad- 
ministration, therefore, must create an organization for supervision, 
employ, assign, direct, and supervise the supervisors. Basic to, and in- 
herent in, these administrative acts is the development of a philosophy 
of supervision, the allocation of supervisory responsibilities, and at least 
a general description of supervisor’s activities and staff relationships. All 
of this means that supervision is an arm of administration and that the 
total organization for supervision must be an integral part of the adminis- 
trative organization for the school system as a whole. 

Administration and supervision are related in another important way 
because many supervisory activities are performed by persons whose pri- 
mary designation is that of administrator and many administrative func- 
tions are performed by persons designated as supervisors. It is difficult to 
decide whether certain activities should be classified as administrative or 
supervisory, and there is probably no special point in wasting time trying 
to get hair-splitting distinctions. More important is the need for a coopera- 
tively determined scheme for sharing responsibilities. After an analysis of 
numerous studies in which endeavors had been made to classify adminis- 
trative and supervisory activities, Barr, Burton, and Brueckner called 
attention to the overlap and then postulated the following items to help 
in clarifying thinking on this issue: 7° 


1. Practically all supervisory duties are performed at one time or another 
by administrative officers. Many administrative duties are performed 
from time to time by supervisory officers. 

2. A number of duties are difficult to classify as one or the other despite 
restricted definitions of administration and supervision. 

3. Certain duties stand out as practically impossible to classify strictly under 
one or the other: curriculum construction, securing texts and other in- 
structional materials, selecting the teaching staff, furthering the growth 
and welfare of the staff, testing or evaluating outcomes, child accounting. 

4. Great but not complete agreement exists among competent judges as to 
duties which are deemed of major and of minor importance. 

5. Duties judged to be of major importance were in the main performed by 
a majority of administrative and supervisory officers. 

6. A considerable number of duties judged to be of minor importance were 
being performed by a majority of school officers. 

Js The fact that a duty is widely performed is not a safe basis for judging 
its importance. 

8. Great differences exist between administrators not alone in their sharing 
of supervisory duties but in their control of supervisory officers and duties. 

9. Great need is shown for devising principles and mechanisms to provide 
for cooperative shared responsibilities and activities. 


16 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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The overlapping of administrative and supervisory activities in the 
same person is exemplified in several other ways. In a small school system 
the superintendent of schools may have to assume all administrative as 
well as all supervisory functions. It would be rather confusing if he were 
expected to classify each of his acts as administrative or supervisory. A 
comparable example is that of the principal of a school within a larger 
school system. The modern trend in administration and supervision is to 
allocate to the principal major supervisory responsibilities. Wherever this 
is done the same individual, by deliberate intent, serves as administrator 
and as supervisor. 

A third important relationship between administration and supervision 
grows out of the fact that many administrative problems cannot be solved 
wisely without consulting the area of instruction, which is the primary 
concern of supervision. Administration is responsible for providing school 
buildings, books and instructional supplies, selection and appointment of 
teachers, among other things. But what kind of teachers for what kind of 
an instructional program? What type and size of classrooms with what 
kind of facilities for what kind of instructional program? What kinds of 
books and what kinds of instructional supplies? These and many other 
issues to be decided and acted on by administration must be resolved in 
terms of the facilities required by the instructional program which super- 
visors are developing with teachers. Unless there are intimate working 
telationships between administration and supervision, buildings may be 
built which not only do not fit but actually impede the full expression of 
the curriculum and books are purchased which teachers cannot use. It is 
lack of coordination between administration and supervision which fre- 
quently causes the administration to select teachers with preparation un- 
suited to their assignments, to establish policies for school excursions 
unsuited to the curricular role of excursions, or to build classrooms that 
hinder rather than help the instructional program. 

Although administration and supervision are related in several impor- 
tant ways, it is probably well to remember that the processes of supervision 
are somewhat different from the processes of administration. The latter, 
in its roles of policy formation, decision making, direction, and oversight, 
may not always have the teaching-learning elements so basic to super- 
vision, Sears, in his effort to distinguish clearly between administration and 
Supervision, makes quite a point of the idea that modern supervision is 
essentially a teaching function, the learners being the adults that make up 
the school staff.1? Supervision, according to this concept, has as its peculiar 
Province the promotion and guidance of learning by those immediately 
tesponsible for the school’s instructional program. The psychology and 
York, The Ronald Press, 


1 Jesse B. Sears, Public School Administration (New 
1947), Ch. 12. 
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methodology of supervision should therefore be consistent with good teach- 
ing, the objective of which is the growth and development of the learner, 
This thought is quite consistent with modern concepts of supervision. The 
point at which the distinction must not be carried to extreme is when some 
administrative problems should be resolved by the same processes as are 
recommended for the solution of instructional problems. 

Let us suppose that the administrator must produce the design and 
specifications for some new classrooms. He desires to design the most 
modern functional classroom that will make maximum contribution to- 
ward full expression of the school’s curriculum. A wise decision on class- 
room design cannot be made without the participation of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. The latter groups, in order to participate 
effectively, must engage in study, research, and deliberation. The activity 
holds much promise for the professional growth of the participants. The 
administrator’s purpose in solicitating the participation of these groups 
was twofold, to get a good classroom design and to promote the profes- 
sional growth of the participants. Since the teaching-learning element was 
as important as the decision on the design of the classroom, the procedures 
were essentially those of supervision. Perhaps the whole issue can be 
resolved by such viewpoints as these. Some administrative problems, if 
resolved by participatory methods, hold as much promise for achieving 
supervisory objectives as supervisory problems do. Some administrative 
problems should be resolved only through participatory procedures. When- 
ever administrative problems hold supervisory potential and should be 
resolved by participatory procedures, the methods for resolving them 
should be the same or similar to those which characterize sound super- 
visory procedures. These general guideposts should be particularly helpful 
to elementary-school principals who frequently find it difficult to classify 
an activity as administrative or supervisory. 


THE FIELD OF SUPERVISION 


The need for and the values of supervision have led school systems to 
attach increasing importance to supervision. As supervision has grown in 
number of school systems which employed supervisors and in the number 
of supervisors employed, the field of supervision has grown as an essential 
phase of modern school administration. This growth of supervision has 
been accompanied by the gradual appearance of an extensive literature, 
research, and theory. It can now be said that there is a distinct literature 
on supervision and that there is a professional field of supervision. The 
unique province of this field is the instructional program of the school 
and supervision's primary concern is the improvement of the instructional 
Services to children, and the coordination of the parts of the instructional 
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program and the efforts of all who work at instruction. One thus hears 
such terms as “instructional supervisors” or “instructional leaders” which 
give further emphasis to the notion that supervision’s primary sphere of 
operations is the school’s instructional program. This does not mean that 
supervision or supervisors do not also have other concerns, some of which 
may be administrative. 

The basic function of supervision is to improve the character, quality, 
and quantity of children’s learning. To achieve this objective, supervision 
focuses upon the improvement of teaching-learning situations. Since 
classroom teachers are the ones in direct charge of teaching-learning 
situations, supervision deals with teachers to assist them in improving 
teaching-learning situations. Since some factors which influence teaching- 
learning situations are outside of the teacher’s jurisdiction, supervision 
must also concern itself with these other factors. 

Because the improvement and coordination of the instructional pro- 
gram is the primary function of supervision, supervisors spend most of 
their time working in various ways with those who are involved in the 
instructional program. Supervisors work. with beginning teachers who 
have just graduated from college, with experienced teachers who are new 
staff members in a given school system, and with experienced teachers 
who have been on the local school staff for one or more years. Sometimes 
these relationships are on an individual person-to-person basis, whereas 
most of the contacts are through various types of group situations. The 
Objective throughout is the improvement of the instructional program 
through the in-service professional development of the supervisor and the 
Supervised, 

The resources utilized in promoting in-service professional development 
are numerous. Sometimes the content of conversations with individuals 
is helpful to both parties to the conversation. At other times one person 
can help another by direct suggestion, by observing another teacher at 
work, or by providing the other person with hitherto unknown or un- 
available materials. Sometimes directed professional reading or specific 
types of advanced study in college are very useful. Attending local, state, 
or national conferences are highly motivating and informational. No 
doubt the most widely used channel for promoting the in-service profes- 
sional development of the staff consists of staff participation in local school 
improvement programs. Since most supervisory programs rely heavily on 
the latter channel, considerable attention will be given to this avenue in 
the discussion which follows.'* 

n which has highlighted supervision's re- 


ll not mislead the reader into an unduly 
The intent here was merely to point up 


75 It is hoped that the preceding discussio 
Sponsibility for the instructional program wi 
narrow concept of the scope of supervision. 
the primary function of supervision. 
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THE FOCI OF LOCAL SUPERVISORY 
PROGRAMS 


Supervision’s concern with the instructional program is not a new trend 
in supervision, but the way in which supervisors work in their efforts to 
improve and coordinate the instructional program is radically different 
from what it was two or more decades ago. The full realization that funda- 
mental and enduring improvements in curriculum and instruction could 
come about only as teachers expanded their competence and skill in many 
directions brought new insight into the role and procedures of supervision. 
It became clear that supervision must focus upon the in-service profes- 
sional development of the teaching staff. In the thinking of some people, 
supervision became synonymous with leadership in in-service education.*® 
Although supervision may also deal with other problems, it is evident 
that in-service education has become an increasingly important focus in 
current supervisory programs. 

As the interest in teacher education in service broadened, it soon be- 
came apparent that the problem of teacher education could not be ap- 
proached in narrow fashion or deal only with restricted aspects of a 
teacher’s work. The increasingly complex role of education in modern 
society required teachers with broad horizons and many general as well 
as specific competencies. Significant modern school programs called for 
teachers with vision, leadership, and courage. Supervision, therefore, has 
been forced to concern itself with many issues and problems formerly 
thought of as "teacher education” but not necessarily as part of super- 
vision. Supervisors have been drawn into an examination of the expanding 
recent literature on teacher education." Study, appraisal, and experimen- 
tation in the broad as well as the narrower aspects of teacher education 
constitute a second important focus in modern supervisory programs. The 
earmarks of good teacher education practices must be identified and 
utilized in local supervisory programs. Local school leaders need to co- 
operate with colleges to improve pre-service preparation as well as the 
college's role in in-service education. 

In-service education implies growth, learning, and development of the 
participants. Adults, too, find learning more efficient and fruitful if the 
learning activities conform to sound psychological principles. The role of 
needs, interests, personalized problems, cooperative planning, and prob- 


19 Walter A. Anderson, *Modern Supervision Is In-Service Education," Education, 

Vol. 47 (December, 1946), pp. 199-204; Lester M. Emans, "In-Service Education 
of Teachers Through Cooperative Curriculum Study," Journal of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. 41 (May, 1948), pp. 695-702. 
_ ?? Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman, Teacher Education In Service (Wash- 
ington, American Council on Education, 1944); Laura Zirbes, Teachers for T: oday's 
Schools (Washington, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development of 
the N.E.A., 1951). 
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lem solving is as significant for adults as for children. Teachers’ needs and 

roblems lie in their jobs as teachers, their desire to render the best possible 
p ; J P 
service to children, and their desire to be a part of continually improving 
school programs. It was very logical, therefore, to use these teacher con- 
cerns as the springboard and the vehicle around which to build in-service 
education programs.?! Curriculum revision, improvement of classroom 
procedures, child study, and various kinds of school improvement projects 
seem to be wisely chosen areas around which to build in-service programs. 
To some degree supervision, in-service education, and curriculum improve- 
ment (including other associated school improvement projects) become 
almost synonymous concepts. At any rate it can be said with certainty 
that curriculum improvement has become an important focus in super- 
vision. This trend has been accompanied by an extensive new literature on 
the curriculum ?? and a new literature on the use of curriculum revision as 
a vehicle for in-service education.** 

The desire to operate in democratic ways is a fourth focus in current 
supervisory programs. The fact that learning is more effective if the learner 
has a part in choosing, planning, participating, and evaluating learning 
activities makes it imperative that teachers participate in these aspects of 
an in-service education program. Furthermore, if teachers are to teach 
the ideals, values, and techniques of democracy to their pupils, it is im- 
portant that the teachers have opportunity to live and practice democratic 
Ways. The importance of utilizing democratic procedures in supervision 
thus stems from the three foci previously described as well as from the 
fundamental orientation of our culture and our educational programs. 
The democratic focus in supervision has been under way long enough to 
produce distinctive literature and extensive application in local prac- 
tice,24 

The four preceding emphases in supervision logically lead to two other 
foci, the first of which is wide use of group processes. In earlier days 

?! Henry Antell, “An Inventory of Teacher Interests As a Guide Toward Their 
Improvement In Service,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 31 
(January, 1945), pp. 37-44; Henry Antell, “An Inventory of Teachers’ Understandings 
As a Guide Toward Their Improvement In Service,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. 31 (September, 1945), pp. 359-366. 

?? See footnotes and selected bibliography in Ch. 3. 

28 Edward A. Krug, Curriculum Planning (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950); 
Hollis L. Caswell and associates, Curriculum Improvement in Public School Systems 
(New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950); Ruth Cunningham and 
associates, Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls (New York, Teachers 

ollege, Columbia University, 1951); Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

evelopment, Toward A New Curriculum, 1944 Yearbook; Toward Better Teaching, 
1949 Yearbook; and Action for Curriculum Improvement, 1951 Yearbook (Wash- 
ington, N.E.A.). p 

24G. Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J. Misner, Democracy in School 
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supervision operated largely in relation to teachers as individuals. Con- 
cern for the individual teacher and work with individuals still continues, 
but, in addition, much of the supervisory program moves forward through 
activities in which groups of various sizes participate. There is much of 
the “we are working on these things” and hence many and varied projects 
carried on cooperatively by several persons. Invariably the supervisor is 
one of the “we” to which reference is made. The very nature of these co- 
Operative ventures makes it important that careful attention be given to 
group processes.*^ 

Democratic procedures making extensive use of group processes would 
naturally lead to increased attention to human relations. If teachers are 
going to participate with administrators and supervisors in cooperative 
ventures that will provide in-service professional development for them, 
and result in improved school programs, it is essential that they work 
with each other in ways that are mutually satisfying. Dealing with each 
other on a high plane of human relations is basic to the success of a 
modern supervisory program. Fine human relations may thus be identi- 
fied as a sixth focus in supervision.?* 

A seventh focus in current supervisory programs is the dual concern 
for classroom teaching and the pupils who participate therein. When 
supervisors dealt so extensively with teachers as individuals there was the 
tendency to center upon the individual teacher and her acts in the class- 
room. Now the emphasis is more inipersonal in that the needs and prob- 
lems of children and ways of meeting their needs have become the center 
of attention. Instead of talking about what the teacher did or did not do 
the tendency is to discuss ways of studying children, the implications 
which the information about children has for teaching, how the classroom 
environment can be re-structured to make learning more significant, and 
what added materials can be secured to meet individual differences better. 
Good ways of working with children are discussed in individual and group 
conferences, and individual teachers are encouraged to adapt ideas to 
their own situations and to experiment with a variety of techniques. The 
teacher no longer is forced to be on the defensive about her own teaching; 
together we are striving for and experimenting with improved ways of 
serving children. The earmarks of effective ways of working with children 
are being sought constantly. The emphasis is upon improving teaching on 
the assumption that an improved teacher will be the automatic by-product 
of improved teaching. 


?5 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develo: ment, Group Planning in 
Education, 1945 Yearbook, and Group Processes in [tst 1948 Yearbook 
(Washington, N.E.A.); Nathaniel F. Cantor, Learning Through Discussion (Buffalo, 
N. Y., Human Relations for Industry, 1951). 

26K. D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyon, Human Relations in Curriculum Change 
(New York, The Dryden Press, 1951); Wilbur A. Yauch, Improving Human Rela- 
tions in School Administration (New York, Harper and Bros., 1949). 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SETTING FOR EFFECTIVE 
TEACHER GROWTH IN SERVICE 


The best learning and the broadest kind of development takes place 
when persons engage themselves in purposeful problem-solving activities 
which are significant to them. This is but another way of saying that the 
psychological fundamentals of experience units provide the best setting 
for learning. This generalization holds true for adults as well as children. 
Consequently teacher participation in curriculum improvement activities 
should have characteristics similar to the psychological features of ex- 
perience units. Perhaps it is not straining a point too far to say that school 
improvement projects should be experience units for teachers. 

For teachers to have this kind of a psychological orientation for their 
participation in school improvement projects, they must have a genuine 
personalized feeling of responsibility for the character and quality of the 
school program. Teachers cannot enter wholeheartedly into curriculum 
revision or other school improvement activities as long as they feel that 
someone else is responsible for the program. Genuine concern and a vital 
interest seldom arise unless one has and feels major or full responsibility. 
Therefore a supervisory program must be conducted in such a way that 
teachers begin to recognize the school program as theirs; ie., teachers 
Must recognize that they are the agents who carry responsibility for the 
character and quality of the school’s program. Actually this is the way it 
is anyhow because no school program has risen above the vision and 
competence of teachers. 

Recognizing teacher responsibility for the instructional program and 
working in ways which will lead teachers to feel that responsibility are 
significant issues in supervision. Heretofore it has not been uncommon 
for school systems to hold supervisors responsible for the instructional 
Program. One or more supervisors are employed and are given the re- 
sponsibility for the program. If all goes well, the supervisors are given the 
credit; if things do not go well, the supervisors are given the blame. Under 
such a plan the teachers do what the supervisor wants. If it works well, 
everyone is happy; if it doesn’t work well, at least the teachers did it 
the way the supervisor wanted it done. Failure of the program rests with the 
supervisor. Teachers cannot be expected to generate vital concern for the 
curriculum as long as the curriculum is someone else’s responsibility. Who 
actually carries the responsibility for the instructional program is a basic 
Issue in supervision and should be the keynote in terms of which the or- 
ganization for and procedures in supervision are developed. 

Every school system has some controls within the framework of which 
the school program must move forward. Some of these controls have a 
legal basis; the law says these things must be done or the law says these 
Other things must not be done. There are also the additional controls re- 
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sulting from school board policies and community circumstances. Most 
schools have relatively fixed current operating budgets and expenditures 
must be kept within the budget. Whatever the controls may be, teachers 
should know what they are and which ones are operative with reference to 
a given phase of the school’s program whenever there is cooperative 
teacher participation in a school management or school improvement 
project. In other words, at the outset of a project, teachers should know 
the boundary or the “zone of freedom” within which a solution to the 
problem must be found. There have been altogether too many examples 
of instances wherein teachers have worked hard with enthusiasm to de- 
velop a fine plan for meeting a problem only to find later that the report 
had been shelved because a principal, a supervisor, or the superintendent 
didn’t approve, or because funds were lacking, or because some control 
would not permit it. Such “dead end” projects are very destructive of 
teacher morale and frequently kill teacher interest in further activities of 
a similar nature. Whenever this kind of thing happens it is clear evidence 
that teachers do not know the areas or the degree of their responsibilities. 
A sound psychological setting for their participation has been destroyed 
because they did not have full and accurate information regarding the 
controls within which a solution must be sought. Knowing the “zones of 
freedom” and the extent to which one carries responsibility are essential 
for effective in-service growth through participation in school improve- 
ment projects. ` 

The problems on which teacher participation is sought and the ways in 
which teachers are asked to participate has much to do with the psycho- 
logical climate in which supervision operates. Chase, in a study in which 
400 teachers in five school systems were interviewed and in which question- 
naire returns were received from 1800 teachers in 216 school systems in 43 
states, found a high degree of relationship between satisfaction with the 
school system and participation by teachers in making policies for grouping, 
promotion, and control of pupils. In school systems in which there was no 
participation by teachers only 30 per cent of the teachers were enthusi- 
astic about the school system and about 20 per cent were dissatisfied. In 
systems in which there was regular and active participation by teachers, 
60 per cent were enthusiastic and only 3 per cent were dissatisfied. Similar 
differences were found for other categories of participation. School sys- 
tems in which morale is high are distinguished from low morale systems 
by the greater opportunity for teachers to share in planning.?* 


27 Francis S. Chase, Administration and Teacher Morale (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1953). 
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PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE SYSTEM-WIDE 
ORGANIZATION FOR SUPERVISION 


Every worthy undertaking, if it is to be carried forward efficiently, 
requires a scheme of operations. Usually one of the first things a leader 
does is to develop a plan whereby steps may be taken toward an objective. 
If leadership operates in terms of democratic principles, such plans are 
developed in cooperation with the other persons involved. The result is 
an organization through which and within which persons operate in dis- 
charging their various responsibilities and contributions to the enterprise. 
With reference to professional leadership for education, the term “organ- 
ization for supervision” has been used to designate the over-all structure 
for the improvement of educational service. 

The various influences which have been important factors in the de- 
velopment of supervision ?* have not operated in the same manner in all 
communities. In many cases, and perhaps in most instances, the organiza- 
tion for supervision has “grown” rather than developed according to 
sound principles and experimentally determined procedures. Each school 
system has built up a plan which was deemed appropriate and feasible in 
the light of the training, experience, and personalities of the teachers and 
the various supervisory officers who constituted the educational staff. As 
progress has been made in the science of teaching, administration, and 
supervision, and in the training of teachers and administrative officers, 
serious problems involving duplication of effort, conflict of authority, 
unbalanced emphasis upon subjects offered, and differences in both super- 
visory and general educational philosophy have arisen. These latter issues 
have been discussed extensively in other sources. Diagrams picturing the or- 
ganization for professional leadership and the interrelationship of super- 
visory officers which are peculiar to a local school have been presented by 
Students of administration and supervision, and are familiar to most leaders 
In education.?* 

During the late 1920's and early 1930's there was much interest in the 
Organization for administration and supervision. There was much dis- 
cussion in the literature about “line and staff,” “coordinate,” and “dual” 
types of organization. Textbooks in school administration and in super- 
vision contained many diagrams illustrating the different types of organi- 
zation. A number of studies were undertaken in an effort to gather 
information about the way in which the different types of organization 
Were operating, to appraise their relative merits and limitations, and to 


*8 Ayer and Barr, op. cit, Ch. I. , 
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seek ways of improving the machinery for administration and supervision. 
As a result of these studies and the experience in school systems every- 
where, much insight was emerging about ways in which a school system 
might determine the number and types of supervisors needed and ways 
in which a supervisory staff might organize and work to best advantage. 
Then came the big economic depression of the early 1930’s with major 
slashes in school budgets and the reduction or complete elimination of 
supervisors in many school systems. Whether the economic depression was 
the cause is mere conjecture, but after the depression there never devel- 
oped a revived interest in serious study of the organization for supervision. 
There have been very few researches dealing with organization for super- 
vision published within the past 20 years. Of the few studies that have 
been published, none has come to grips with the fundamental issues of 
organization for supervision under present-day theories. Perhaps it is fair 
to say that the past 20 years have been characterized by experimentation 
relating to the implementation of newer concepts in both administration 
and supervision while adhering primarily to patterns of supervisory or- 
ganization created under an older philosophy of supervision. Supervision 
has been in the kind of predicament faced by the brewer who tried to 
ferment a new kind of wine in outmoded kettles. The result is that there 
is much new ferment bouncing around in an old organization which is 
being recognized as inadequate to the new tasks of supervision. Few 
individuals see a pattern of organization clearly enough to come forth 
boldly with creations appropriately structured to the new concepts in 
administration and supervision.?^ 

Although recent years have produced little research focused upon the 
organization for supervision, supervisory organizations in local school 
systems have not remained entirely static. Data gathered by the Educa- 
tional Research Service in 1939-1940 from 262 cities with populations of 
2500 and over showed much lack of uniformity in supervisory organiza- 
tions and an increase in the number of positions classified as directors of 
division or directors of instruction.*! Two-thirds of these school systems 
had directors of instruction in 1940. During a two-year period (1947- 
1949) a team of staff members from the U. S. Office of Education visited 
100 school systems in 43 states in order to study the organization and 
supervision of elementary education. This team also found much diversity 
in the ways in which school systems had organized themselves for super- 
vising elementary schools. In 30 cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population the 
superintendent took full responsibility without any assistance; three cities 


39 Some new proposals may be found in: Pittenger, op. cit, Ch. 4; Moehlman, 
op. cit., Ch. 12; Koopman, Miel, and Misner, op. Gifta Chu 4 : 

#1 American Association of School Administrators and Research Division of the 
N.E.A., Personnel Responsible for Supervision of Instruction Educational Research 
Service Circular, No. 11 (December, 1940). i 
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had an assistant superintendent; two had a director of elementary educa- 
tion; six placed full responsibility upon the elementary-school principals. 
Even greater diversity of practice was found in the 39 cities with 30,000 
to 100,000 population; in all cases the superintendent had one or more 
assistants, but their titles and places in the organization varied a great 
deal. The most frequently named person responsible for the general 
supervision of elementary education in this group of cities was the general 
elementary supervisor or director. In the third group of cities (those over 
100,000 population) 15 out of 51 had an assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary education. Other titles which appeared frequently 
were “deputy superintendent,” “associate superintendent,” “coordinator 
of instruction,” “coordinator of elementary education,” and “director of 
elementary education.” ** The variations in the organization for super- 
vision in these 100 cities were so pronounced that the only generalization 
which the visiting team could draw was that someone, regardless of title 
bestowed, was responsible for education at the elementary-school level. 

Identifying the title and the role of the individual who has general 
responsibility for elementary education in a school system does not com- 
plete the picture. Special supervisors of art were found in 27 of the 31 
Class I cities, in 30 of 39 Class II cities, and in 17 of 30 Class III cities 
(those with 10,000 to 30,000 population). Special supervisors of music 
were found in 29 of 31 Class I cities, in 37 of 39 Class II cities, and in 
25 of 30 Class III cities. Health and physical-education supervisors were 
employed in all 31 Class I cities, in 29 of 39 Class II cities, and in 22 of 
30 Class III cities. Some cities also had supervisors or directors of special 
education, audio-visual education, pupil personnel services, lunch and 
cafeteria services, library services, health services, and research and test- 
ing services, who had major duties in elementary schools. 

The array of system-wide workers which it has been deemed desirable 
to add to school staffs creates many problems of allocation and division 
of responsibility, coordination of services, and staff relationships, especially 
at the point at which the service of each system-wide worker touches the 
principal and teachers in a given school. Invariably the expansion of the 
central office staff multiplies the work for the individual principal in that 
additional reports are required. Sometimes the increase in service to a 
School is not commensurate with the increased demands made upon the 
School, especially in the form of clerical work and reports. 

Several trends are evident in the changes which have been taking place 
during the past 15 or more years. There has been a definite increase in 
the number and variety of system-wide workers who serve in various 
combinations of administrative and supervisory capacities. There appears 

?? Effie G. Bathurst and others, Organization and Supervision of Elementary Edu- 
cation in 100 Cities, Bulletin No. 11 (Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
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to be a noticeable increase in 12-grade directors of curriculum. No doubt 
this trend is resulting from increasing recognition of the need for better 
12-grade articulation in all aspects of the program. A third trend is the 
tendency to place an increasing proportion of the system-wide workers on 
the basis of consultants. In the latter capacity they are not given respon- 
sibility in the usual line relationship between the individual school and 
the superintendent's office; instead they are considered as full-time special 
resource persons available on call whenever and wherever there are prob- 
lems to which they might have a special contribution to make. Another 
trend that is clearly discernible in practice as well as in the professional 
literature is the increasing amount of responsibility delegated to the princi- 
pal for instructional supervision in his own building. 

In view of the picture of organization for supervision as we find it today, 
several important issues confront us. If modern concepts in supervision 
are to be given full expression, who, in addition to the superintendent of 
schools, is to have the basic responsibility for the character and quality 
of the instructional program? Is it to be the director of curriculum, the 
director of elementary education, or the special supervisors, each in his 
own specialty, the elementary-school principal, the teachers in each 
building, or the principal and teachers together? The way in which this 
question is answered will determine in large measure whether it is possible 
to have a dynamic or a desultory in-service education program. The an- 
swer will also decide to a great extent how system-wide personnel is ex- 
pected to function. By way of illustration, let us assume that in each school 
the principal and teachers together are held fully responsible for the com- 
plete program in that school. Allocating responsibility in this fashion 
causes the faculty in each school to have realistic problems as its foci for 
staff meetings, for in-service education, and for other activities which 
make for a psychologically sound environment for professional growth. 
Supervision at its best could happen most easily in such a setting. All 
system-wide personnel would function on a consultative basis; each would 
do the best he could within the resources and general circumstances pres- 
ent in the school system and its community. Each teacher would have her 
goal of increasing professional competence as “the master to be served” 
and would not be harassed by trying to meet the wishes of three to five or 
more general and special supervisors, as is frequently the case in some 
school systems. The responsibility for supervision would rest with the 
principal, but in reality it would be shared by him and his teachers. 

The preceding description is hypothetical and perhaps idealistic but it 
does help to pinpoint the importance of the issue raised by the question: 
“Who is responsible for the character and quality of the instructional 
program?" It seems clear that as long as someone other fhan the teachers 
is held responsible for the instructional program it will be difficult to put 
modern concepts in supervision into full operation. Somehow ways must 
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be found to make teachers really accept broader responsibility for the 
school’s total program. As such a goal is more nearly achieved, the ele- 
mentary-school principal will find himself in a new leadership role. Are 
elementary-school principals qualified to assume this new role? If not, 
then one must raise the question: “To what extent is the lack of leader- 
ship capacity in elementary-school principals the chief obstacle to a funda- 
mental redesigning of the organization for supervision?” 

If the faculty of each school is to have full responsibility for the total 
program in that school, several other important issues must be resolved. 
How much freedom and autonomy in curriculum-making is to be accorded 
the individual school? Shall each school be free to adapt its curriculum 
to the peculiar needs of the children being served? Who shall develop the 
broad frame of reference for the curriculum so that there may be a gen- 
eral plan in terms of which adaptations may be made by the individual 
school? To what extent must secretarial and clerical help be increased 
in each elementary school? To what extent must system-wide require- 
ments and controls be re-examined and reduced if necessary? No research 
is available to show the number and types of system-wide controls under 
which elementary schools operate in school systems of different size. The 
impression is that the larger the school system the larger the number of 
system-wide controls, but there is no evidence to support this thought. 
If leaders in supervision desire a fertile field in which to motivate genuine 
participation by all members of the school faculty, they must see to it that 
faculty members have genuine reasons for self-assertion. Such desire for 
high-level professional activity by teachers and principals does not ger- 
minate in the arid soil of extensive system-wide controls. Some of the 
areas in which system-wide controls need re-examination are: unwavering 
adherence to recommended units, unchangeable sequence of units, time 
allotments for units, number of units to be covered, expecting all classes 
to show identical or similar minimum achievements, publicizing grade or 
class medians on standardized tests, grade placement of texts, grouping 
Practices, promotion standards, methods of reporting to parents, and 
equipment and supplies. 

Increased autonomy for the indivi 
about system-wide coordination. No doubt each school system should 
have certain earmarks of coordination. Perhaps the desired amount of 
coordination can be secured in areas not now thought of as important co- 
Ordinating features, such as the philosophy and general purposes of the 
Program, policies on meeting the needs of individual pupils, provision of 
instructional resources, the basic orientation of the curriculum, and the 
fundamentals of parent-school relations. System-wide coordination along 
these lines would be quite different from the usual administrative routines 
Which now constitute most of the system-wide controls. Obviously some 
Of the latter, such as age of entrance and form of reports, will have to be 
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maintained but the basic framework for system-wide coordination might 
be lifted to more profound educational issues. 

New and more effective channels will also have to be found for achiev- 
ing maximum system-wide usage of consultants, for attacking problems 
common to various buildings and the system proper with helpful exchanges 
among groups working on similar problems, and for considering on a 
system-wide basis issues confronting all schools. The essential point is 
that augmenting the role of the individual school does not eliminate the 
need for some inter-building and some system-wide activities. New and 
better ways of achieving system-wide coordination must be sought under 
modern concepts of supervision. Improved methods of working together 
must pay special attention to the procedures used by faculties in individ- 
ual schools as well as by more broadly constituted groups. 

If general and special supervisors are to function on a consultative 
basis and maintain a genuine “helper” relationship with principals and 
teachers, some changes will probably have to be made in the demands 
which top-level administrators make upon them. Can we continue to ask 
supervisors to make periodic reports on the scope and quality of instruc- 
tion and pupil achievement in each one’s special area of interest or must 
we find ways whereby the faculty of each school can make periodic inven- 
tories and appraisals of the school’s program and make its report to the 
proper authorities? Can supervisors continue to participate in teacher 
rating and in recommending upon the re-employment or dismissal of 
teachers? If one assumes that the superintendent and board of education 
are under obligation to know the quality of service rendered by each em- 
ployee of the school system, someone or some group must make periodic 
reports upon members of the staff. If supervisors are not to engage in 
this activity, shall the appraisal of the personnel in each building be left 
entirely in the hands of the principal, a faculty committee, or can even 
better procedures be evolved? #3 

Time and funds for in-service education constitute another issue in the 
organization for supervision. 

Caswell and his associates expressed the conviction that the individual 
school should be the operational and planning unit for curriculum develop- 
ment, but they also recognized the system-wide problems and postulated 
six guiding principles which identified the role of the central-office staff 
in a situation in which maximum responsibility and freedom were given 
the individual school. These six guiding principles may be paraphrased as 
follows: (a) provide leadership in a continuing analysis of curriculum 
problems and in formulating comprehensive plans for meeting them; (5) 
foster a sense of group purpose among all instructional workers; (c) co- 
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ordinate the activities of all instructional workers so that a unified 
curriculum is developed; (d) provide resource specialists; (e) create 
leadership among the entire teaching force; and (f) arrange working 
relationships with personnel responsible for other phases of school opera- 
tion so that all forces may cooperate in the development of a good 
curriculum.?* 


TIME AND FUNDS FOR CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


An increasing number of school systems are giving fuller recognition to 
the belief that the professional staff should accept responsibility for giving 
the community leadership in improving school programs by establishing 
administrative provisions whereby time, funds, and other resources make 
effective school improvement activities possible. The specific arrange- 
ments vary widely from one school system to another. Glencoe, Illinois, 
was one of the first public school systems to employ its teachers on a 12- 
month basis; this arrangement permitted teachers and principals, individ- 
ually and in groups, to engage in a variety of summer projects selected 
cooperatively but carefully designed to expand and improve the school's 
services to the community. Austin, Texas, in 1948, placed all of its teach- 
ers on a 10-month employment basis. One week of the tenth month is 
devoted to pre-session conferences and planning in late August and early 
September; from two to four full days are allocated to cooperative in- 
Service activities during the school year; and the remainder of the month 
is used in June for a curriculum workshop, teaching activities with chil- 
dren, summer-school attendance, approved travel, and related educational 
projects. 

Other school systems throughout the country use a variety of other 
means for providing time for in-service activities. In 1950-195 1 the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development published an 
account of provisions for curriculum development in 94 school systems 
of all sizes in all sections of the United States.** The major findings of this 
Survey were: (a) 25 systems reported having a workshop or conference 
immediately preceding the opening of the school year; (b) 17 had some 
kind of conference or workshop following the close of the regular school 
year; (c) 21 released teachers at regular intervals for all or parts of a 
School day for curriculum work; (d) 19 released teachers for a semester 
Or more to work on curriculum materials; (e) 34 engaged some teachers 


34 Hollis L. Caswell and associates, Curriculum Improvement in Public School 
Systems (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950), Ch. 4. 
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on regular salary during the summer months for curriculum work; (f) 
42 released teachers to serve on textbook selection committees; (g) 75 
had plans for releasing teachers to observe local demonstrations; (A) 82 
employed outside specialists for consultative services; (i) 23 used outside 
help to construct materials for classroom use; and (j) 34 reported a plan 
whereby they lightened the load of teachers who gave special time to 
curriculum revision activities. 

The preceding resume of devices used for providing time for curriculum 
development activities identifies many points at which school budgets are 
involved in making the arrangements possible. Employing teachers for an 
additional month or more, hiring substitutes while regular teachers are 
released from classroom duties, engaging outside consultants, providing 
secretarial help for those working on the preparation of curriculum ma- 
terials, publishing curriculum bulletins, purchasing professional books, 
and providing a curriculum library represent some of the cost items. 
Some persons, especially laymen, may ask whether these expenditures 
are legitimate public school budget items. The writer’s judgment is that 
they are not only legitimate expenditures but that they are a “must” if a 
community wants and is to have good school programs. The role of educa- 
tion in today’s society is such that only outstanding school programs will 
do. If school faculties are to have time for giving leadership in keeping 
school programs abreast of the current trends, time and funds must be 
made available. Teachers and citizens should recognize that education in 
the United States has graduated beyond the stage in which we try to 
Squeeze blood out of a turnip; genuine professional leadership requires a 
professional plan. 

Time and funds alone do not make for an effective in-service education 
program. There must be good planning and good plans, long-term as well 
as short-term plans. Time schedules must be developed so that the par- 
ticipants have a plan of operation which is feasible in terms of work load 
and other duties. Some school systems make the error of crowding too 
many projects into too short a period of time so that fatigue and loss of 
interest occur. Attention must also be given to suitable meeting places 
and work areas, Asking teachers to work for an hour or two in chairs 
suited to primary grade children is not conducive to high level productivity. 
Adequate professional library resources should be so conveniently at hand 
(preferably in each school) that the consideration of every problem may 
be accompanied by a thorough review of research and professional litera- 
ture. Without convenient recourse to professional literature, group de- 
liberations are apt to be little more than "ignorant exchange of ignorant 
opinion." 
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ORGANIZATION FOR STAFF PARTICIPATION 
WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 


At various points in the preceding discussion, attention was called to 
the strategic role of the individual school within the system-wide organiza- 
tion and procedures in supervision. Numerous aspects of modern educa- 
tional theory, as well as certain basic concepts in supervision, imply that 
the individual school should be the operational and planning unit in 
curriculum development and other school improvement projects. Such 
a “grass roots” approach does not mean that each school in the system 
should go its own way without regard for the others. It does mean, how- 
ever, that problems dealt with on a system-wide basis should arise out 
of the work done by the individual school staffs and feed back into use 
through these staffs. The staff of each school thus has a new kind of role 
not heretofore accorded to individual schools in the older patterns of 
organization for supervision. 

The unique role of the individual school staff in modern supervisory 
programs places special responsibility upon those who design the organi- 
zation for staff participation within each school. The old-fashioned faculty 
meeting at which the principal made announcements and gave directions 
on administrative routines will no longer suffice. Staff organization and 
procedures must now conform to the essentials of modern supervision as 
sketched in the earlier sections of this chapter. Together teachers and 
principal should evolve the time, place, and frequency of group meetings, 
the problems to be considered, the allocation of leadership roles, and many 
other details that must be agreed upon if effective group efforts are to 
bring satisfying results. In some school systems each Monday (or some 
Other day in the week) is reserved for building faculty meetings, while 
some other day in the week is reserved for system-wide meetings of various 
kinds. Teachers are then assured that other days of the week will be free 
of group meetings. Individual conferences with pupils or parents may thus 
be scheduled on the other days without danger of conflict. In some systems 
Only one given day in the week is reserved for group meetings, building 
meetings to be held during the first three weeks in each month and system- 
Wide meetings to be scheduled during the fourth week in the month, Other 
variations, of course, are possible. " 

Suitable space and facilities for group meetings and committee work 
Should be given careful consideration. All that has been learned about 
Seating arrangements and other techniques for effective group work should 
be observed as extensively as possible. Each school should make arrange- 
Ments whereby up-to-date professional books and journals may be ob- 
tained regularly and housed in a place which makes these materials 
Conveniently available to teachers. Schools which have a centralized 
library might well make the professional collection as integral part of the 
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library’s services. Many a teacher will take home a book or a journal for 
an evening or a week end if it can be picked up conveniently at the close 
of the school day. 

How to make faculty meetings more effective has been treated at length 
by Kimball Wiles.** He posed and answered 18 questions such as “When 
should faculty meetings be held?” and “What is the role of the chairman?” 
At the conclusion of his discussion he provides 24 specific suggestions that 
will prove helpful to any principal. Krug, in his chapter dealing with 
organizing and developing the curriculum program, presents 10 guide- 
posts for developing and maintaining teacher morale.*? Among his guide- 
posts are such items as “Start the program with an emphasis on real 
problems of teachers and school life,” “Don’t dawdle over philosophy or 
objectives,” and “Recognize and provide for the emotional needs involved 
in group process.” Suggestions such as those provided by Wiles and Krug 
can be very helpful in making the work of a school staff effective. 


ATTITUDES AND SKILLS REQUIRED BY 
SUPERVISORY LEADERS 


The changed concepts of supervision are probably at the root of a 
variety of new problems facing leaders in supervision and curriculum de- 
velopment. Many of the old problems are still with us and must be han- 
dled, but the intent here is to focus especially upon certain problems 
growing out of the newer ideas in supervision. Perhaps the most important 
problem relates to the attitudes of supervisors toward those with whom 
they work. Supervisors now look upon themselves as colleagues with 
principals, teachers, and other supervisors. All are joined together in a 
cooperative effort to improve school programs for children. This kind of 
a working relationship makes it imperative that supervisors manifest a 
genuine faith in the desire and capacity of others to grow professionally. 
There must be a real respect for the professional integrity of others. 
Supervisors must have faith in and plan for the 98 per cent of teachers 
who can and will grow in service and who will put their shoulders to the 
wheel to help improve school programs. Heretofore altogether too many 
administrators and supervisors have said, “That all sounds very good, 
but we have some teachers who simply could not learn to teach any differ- 
ently.” As a result, very little is undertaken by way of school improvement 
projects; the whole program is planned in terms of the small percentage 
of teachers who can’t or won’t. The great body of worthy and willing 
teachers are held back because a few block the road. It is time that we lift 
our vision in terms of the 98 per cent who can, will, and want to move 
forward. 


86 Wiles, op. cit., Ch. 8. 
87 Krug, op. cit., Ch. 7. 
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Supervisors must recognize the “psychological lift” that people get when 
they are invited “to help work it out” and the resulting personalized feeling 
of responsibility which they develop for the success of the plans they have 
helped to devise. We must recognize that everyone is responsible for 
continuous school improvement. Plans must be laid to release the unused 
talents of teachers. Most teachers have much more skill in teaching than 
they are now encouraged or permitted to use. A highly directed teacher 
is also highly circumscribed in her activities. We must realize that every- 
one has something to give, even those who are conservative or disagree 
with us for other reasons. We should recognize that those who express 
viewpoints that differ from ours render us a real service in that they cause 
us to think through our own ideas much more clearly and thoroughly. 
Innovations and experimentation should be encouraged and no one should 
frown upon unsuccessful innovations. We should strive to create an en- 
vironment in which people feel as free to discuss their unsuccessful 
endeavors as to brag about the successful ones. 

New concepts and procedures in supervision demand a variety of new 
skills on the part of those who would be supervisors. Wiles has grouped 
these skills nicely under five categories: skills in leadership, skills in 
human relations, skills in group process, skills in personnel administration, 
and skills in evaluation.?* Not all who engage in supervision can acquire 
all of these skills to a high level of proficiency at once, but all can improve 
themselves along these lines if conscious effort is made. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS ADMINISTRATOR 
AND PROFESSIONAL LEADER 


The principal of an elementary school plays many roles which have 
numerous overlapping features. Analyses of the activities of elementary- 
School principals have revealed more than 200 types of duties performed 
by them. A review of the research in this field shows that the principal's 
Work is extensive indeed, covering such major categories as classroom con- 
trol and management; general management; supervision; „teacher i and 
pupil personnel; supervision of janitorial service; clerical duties associated 
with supplies, repairs, reports, and records; and frequently some teaching. 
In this multitude of duties administrative and supervisory activities are 
frequently intermixed, and when they are intermixed it is difficult to differ- 
entiate the administrative from the supervisory. In both administrative and 
supervisory activities are found an infinite number of situations in which 
the principal has an opportunity to demonstrate his leadership abilities. 
It is assumed that in all these situations the principal will utilize the demo- 
cratic techniques embodied in modern concepts of administration and 
Supervision. 


?5 Wiles, op. cit. 
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The principal’s role as administrator, as supervisor, and as professional 
leader may be viewed from two angles. One of these is from the position 
which the principal holds as a line-officer in the administration of the 
schools. Even when policies and procedures are developed democratically 
with the members of the faculty, there must be an allocation of respon- 
sibility if the plans are to be carried out effectively. Democracy in school 
administration does not imply the elimination of allocation of responsibility 
and authority. There will be many specific functions which will be assigned 
to the principal. There are also in every school those hundreds of details 
which must be looked after by someone if the school is to operate smoothly. 
As a line-officer in the administration of the schools the elementary prin- 
cipal has a definite relationship to the superintendent of schools and his 
assistants. The principal of a school and the superintendent of a system of 
schools hold somewhat complementary positions. The superintendent is 
responsible for the successful conduct of the whole system of schools, while 
the principal is primarily responsible for the successful conduct of a single 
school or a group of related schools. Both the superintendent and the 
principal will work through and with the assistance of such other staff 
members as are available. 

Another angle from which to view the role of the principal is the field 
of school improvement. In the past the field of school improvement has 
been characterized by the term supervision, but it is now commonly recog- 
nized that supervision in the broad sense touches upon many administrative 
matters, and that both administration and supervision are concerned with 
the continuous improvement of the educational services. ‘ 

The principal’s role in the field of supervision or school improvement is 
a relatively new one. Historically few supervisory duties were assigned to 
the elementary principal, since his job was conceived as administrative and 
clerical in character. In recent years, however, the proper place and func- 
tions of the elementary principal have been studied more carefully, and 
as a result his administrative and especially his supervisory duties have 
been increased and more clearly defined. The chief change in the functions 
of the elementary principal has come in the field of supervision. It is now 
commonly agreed in theory and accepted extensively in practice that all 
types of supervisory service should be coordinated through the office of 
the school principal. 

The principal thus holds a key position in the supervisory field. He is 
the one who must see to it that “good administration precedes good super- 
vision” and that “good supervisory practices should follow upon sound 
administration.” His professional leadership capacities are tested every 
day. The success of the supervisory program depends largely upon the 
skill of the principal in identifying the problems in his own school, in 
enlisting the enthusiastic participation of the teachers, pupils, and patrons 
of his school in a cooperative attack upon those problems, and in co- 
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ordinating such in-system and out-of-system resources as can be ob- 
tained. 

Among the in-system resources will be the general and special super- 
visors, consultants, and research personnel employed by the local school 
system. One important thing for the principal to know is the talents of each 
of these resource persons and how to enlist their contributions in the most 
effective manner. Usually general supervisors bring to their work a broad 
background of professional training and experience which makes it possible 
for them to give expert assistance in the interpretation of courses of study 
and the objectives and materials of instruction. The fact that they have 
occasion to visit extensively in the schools of the city enables them to 
view classroom instruction, teacher difficulties, and pupil progress and 
achievement from a broader point of view than the principal may be able 
to do. The principal thus has occasion to discuss the problems in his own 
school with one who can view the work in a particular school in terms of 
the district as a whole. Frequently the supervisor may recognize and call 
to the attention of the principal certain problems which had escaped him. 
If the principal and the general supervisor can engage frequently in friendly, 
frank discussion of professional problems, the principal, or perhaps both 
of them, may learn much of value. Certainly the principal should utilize 
every opportunity to secure information and assistance from the general 
supervisor regarding the problems in his own building. / 

Much of what has been said regarding the cooperative relationships 
between the principal and general supervisors will apply also for super- 
visors of special subjects, such as art, music, penmanship, and physical 
education. Because the latter types of supervisors are each concerned 
With a narrow phase of the curriculum, the character of their work and 
their contacts with teachers and principals are likely to be quite different 


from those of general supervisors. Special supervisors are more likely to 


overemphasize the subject of their particular interest and to make requests 
f proportion to the importance 


of teachers and pupils which are quite out o 
of the subject in the curriculum. The very fact that they have been brought 
in as specialists in particular subjects gives them certain prerogatives which 
may lead to embarrassing situations unless staff relationships and super- 
visory responsibilities are clearly defined. As with general supervisors, 
Special supervisors may render great service and be of much help to the 
principal. The principal should plan definitely how to use all types of 
Supervisors to the best advantage. This planning is a cooperative under- 
taking between the principal, the teachers, and the supervisor, with such 
COOperation to be based on the needs of the school as determined by all 
concerned. Yr 
The extent to which supervisory officers of various kinds work within 
buildings independent of the principal or under the direction and authority 
of the principal varies considerably from one school system to another. 
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It is generally conceded, however, that the most desirable situation re- 
sults if supervisors come under the professional supervision of the principal 
and work through the principal while they are in his building. Special 
teachers too, while working in a particular building, should be regarded 
as the regular teachers are and should be subject to the same regulations 
and supervision as are the other teachers. In the organization and adminis- 
tration of a school the principal should be in control, and changes in 
organization should not be made by supervisors without the consent of 
the principal, and would best be made by his specific request. 

In order that the principal may discharge effectively his supervisory 
responsibilities, it is essential that he have a thorough background for 
supervision. Part of this background may be obtained through professional 
courses, reading, conferences, and so on, while a part of it must be ob- 
tained on the job. The particular setting into which the supervisory work 
of the principal must fit is determined by the conditions in the local school. 
Supervisory activities will be selected and shaped in terms of the needs in 
the school. Progressive theory holds that a major responsibility of the 
principal is to adjust the school to the local community. The principal 
will thus desire to familiarize himself with the factors in the community, 
both positive and negative, which may influence the work of the school 
and the out-of-school life of the child. A large variety of community or- 
ganizations and institutions are frequently present and may be enlisted 
to cooperate with the school in constructive ways. 

In the process of studying his own school and in projecting and carry- 
ing out a supervisory program the principal will use a variety of super- 
visory techniques and activities, such as classroom visitation, individual 
and group conferences, demonstration teaching, reports from teachers, 
teachers’ meetings, measuring pupil abilities and achievements, making 
age-grade and progress studies, directing or making case studies, and so 
on. Many of the things the principal will do may be classified as fact- 
finding activities which bear only indirectly upon supervision. Many of 
the procedures may be in themselves administrative, clerical, or of a re- 
search character. But the interpretation and use of the facts discovered 
may result in the highest type of supervision. 

As the principal proceeds with his Supervisory work it is essential that 
he be critical at all times of his Own activities. A supervisor who is not 
growing professionally and is not striving constantly to raise the quality 
of his professional services can hardly be expected to exert leadership and 
to stimulate growth on the part of those supervised. The professional litera- 
ture on supervision is replete with stimulating Suggestions and ideas re- 
garding supervisory techniques and ways of evaluating one’s supervisory 
activities. Principals should be students of supervision and should be 
conversant with the literature in this field. As Supervisory programs are 
planned by the superintendent and his staff, the principal will then be 
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prepared to map out the course of action which he proposes to follow to 
help in the application of the educational policies. Frequently such super- 
visory plans of the principal are submitted to the superintendent for 
suggestion and approval. At the conclusion of the project the results are 
checked, the activities evaluated, and the reports sent to the central 
offices. Principals who are alive to their job will not postpone supervisory 
work until a project is suggested from the superintendent's office or carry 
on the intermittent type of supervision which is called into action only 
when the central administrative staff has a program to be carried through. 
The professional elementary principal will constantly study the needs of 
his school, teachers, and pupils, and will initiate his own supervisory 
programs and plans to improve the educational services in his building. 
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Pupil Personnel Services 


THE DEVELOPMENT of pupil personnel services of the public schools con- 
stitutes an interesting chapter in the history of education in the United 
States. The basic importance of universal public education in a democracy 
was recognized early in the colonial period and was given prominent 
consideration as the constitutions of the various states were prepared. In 
those days, however, little thought was given to the many problems which 
would confront the schools if “all the children of all the people” were 
actually to attend school; and the conditions of the times were such as to 
make it difficult to foresee very many of the changes which have come 
about since then. The history of compulsory attendance service, psycho- 
logical service, special classes, special schools for truant and behavior 
cases, free textbooks, food and clothing for the indigent, and health serv- 
ice gives interesting insights into the changes in American culture and 
the changes in educational thought and practice. 

Although the growth of the service activities of the public school systems 
has not been a gradual process, certain factors throughout the past 70 
years have exerted influences which have led the schools to the establish- 
Ment of separate departments and agencies for the treatment of different 
aspects of child growth and welfare and for the more effective adminis- 
tration of certain phases of school work. The rise of industrialism and 
the subsequent legislation regarding child-labor and compulsory school 
attendance brought to the public schools a wide variety of ability and be- 
havior personalities and many types of children who, as was soon demon- 
strated, could not receive the maximum benefits from the existing schools. 

Current trends in public education and modern conceptions of teaching 
Were placing increased responsibilities upon the teacher as a director of 
learning, Developments in methods of teaching and research in educational 
and clinical psychology and student health provided the teacher with 
Many new and very useful instruments and techniques for the improvement 
of her work, but they have, at the same time, placed upon her the in- 
escapable responsibility of utilizing these newer devices and sources of 
information to improve the effectiveness of her labors. 

Coincident with the above developments came a more complex eco- 
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nomic and social life. The adjustment to this more intricate environment 
placed further burdens upon the educative agencies and in many cases 
extended the services of the schools. The growing feeling of democratic 
education insisted that the children deviating from the normal be ade- 
quately cared for with the result that special groups, classes, and units 
were set up quite separate and apart from the regular educational activities. 
To assist the teacher in the application of scientific principles and tech- 
niques and to facilitate the effective administration of the entire program 
for public education, certain service agencies have been established. 

The most recent influence giving greater significance to pupil personnel 
services has grown out of the research in child development. Much impor- 
tance has been attached to knowing the “whole child” ard to the fact that 
the child’s behavior and progress in school are conditioned by his background 
as well as his daily out-of-school experiences in home and community. The 
interrelatedness and continuity of the growth processes have been well es- 
tablished. Consequently there is much interest in securing, recording, and 
interpreting data concerning the all-round development of the child over 
a long period of time, thus calling for new emphasis upon case studies, 
clinical approaches, and observational and anecdotal records. The child’s 
physical well-being is seen in new light in relation to his mental develop- 
ment. 

The trends which have been enumerated bring added significance and 
new viewpoints to the pupil personnel services, particularly as they find 
application in the elementary school. Teachers and principals in elemen- 
tary schools should have broad understanding of the unique relationship 
which these service activities have to the educational effort of the school, 
the contributions which the personnel and adjustment services can make 
to the educational program, and the channels and techniques whereby the 
service activities may be utilized to best advantage. According to Davis, 
pupil personnel services are concerned with the individualization of educa- 
tion, not in the sense that classroom instruction will be abandoned in favor 
of teaching one individual at a time, but a pupil personnel program does 
represent an effort to see to it that each separate pupil, in class and out, 
receives intelligent attention as an individual. 


THE SCHOOL CENSUS 


An adequate, continuous school census is the pillar upon which the 
school builds a program which has the fullest guarantee that every child 
will receive a good education as his birthright. No school system can rest 
assured that it is meeting its obligation to every child unless there is an 
accurate and up-to-date inventory of all the children who should be re- 


1 Frank G. Davis, ed., Pupil Personnel Service (Scrant Pa., The International 
Textbook Co., 1948), p. 1. RODEO; The 
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ceiving the benefits of schooling. In 1945 all but six states (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Indiana, Nevada, and New Jersey) required a school 
census. Four states required a continuous census; 1 had a continuous 
census in cities only; 27 had an annual census; 6 had a biennial census; 
1 every 4 years; and 3 every 5 years. Six states required the census to 
include all children from birth to age 18, 20, or 21; 5 states began the 
census at 4 years of age; 9 states at 5 years of age; 2 states at 7 years of 
age; and 20 at 6 years of age." Although the law in most states does not 
require the census to be continuous or to include children under specified 
ages, many school systems within these states have recognized the benefits 
of a continuous census including all children from birth to age 18 or over, 
and have organized their census procedures to include these features. 

A school census that is kept up-to-date day by day serves the superin- 
tendent’s office in numerous ways, including the planning of school budgets 
and building programs. But an adequate census can serve the individual 
school in equally significant ways. The principal of each school can be 
informed regularly when new families move into his attendance area. He 
can thus be on the lookout for new entrees if they have not already en- 
tolled. If the expected new entrees do not enroll within a few days some 
contact can be made with the home. In some places the P.T.A. has a 
member of the “Welcoming Committee” in each city block. This person 
watches for new families moving in, calls upon the family within a day or 
two after the new family has arrived, welcomes them to the neighborhood, 
tells them about the school, and offers to take the parents to the next 
P.T.A. meeting. As soon as the newcomers have enrolled in school, the 
principal clears with the census and attendance office. Methods such as 
these frequently forestall the time children lose in school attendance when 
families move from one place to another. A large proportion of the “days 
of schooling” lost each year arise from parental carelessness in getting 
their children back into school promptly after moving to a new home. 

Adequate census records can be very helpful to a principal at the be- 
ginning of the school year. As soon as possible after the opening of the 
school year, initial enrollments should be checked against the census to 
make sure that all children who should be in school have actually enrolled. 
Unless this kind of a check can be made the school staff cannot be certain 
that all pupils who should be in school are actually there. Much schooling 
is lost by many children because those who are indifferent about attending 
School are not discovered early in the term. If it is found that certain pupils 
have failed to enroll, the assistance of the attendance department or officer 
9r the visiting teacher may be solicited at once. Census and membership 
tecords thus form the basis for attendance and visiting teacher services. 

In these years of rapidly changing school populations good census 

* M. M. Proffitt and David Segel, School Census, Compulsory Attendance, Child 
Labor, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 1 (1945). 
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records can help a principal to anticipate enrollments by grades for the 
next year. Knowing how many class sections at each grade level will be 
required next year is an annual problem with most principals. Teacher 
selection and teacher transfers are dependent upon such information. 
Adequate census data are therefore very useful in planning the school’s 
organization for the ensuing year. 

Many principals have an active role in census taking. If the census is 
kept on a continuing basis the principal may be responsible for the day 
by day routines within his attendance area. In the 37 states in which an 
annual or other periodic enumeration must be made, the actual canvass of 
the individual homes may be made by the teachers under the supervision of 
the principal or the principal may be responsible for organizing and super- 
vising the enumeration in his district by laymen employed temporarily 
for that purpose. Several writers recommend the plan whereby teachers 
make the house to house canvass. The argument is that it gives teachers 
an opportunity to visit all the homes, especially those of their own pupils. 
'The claim is also made that teacher enumerators can use the occasion for 
valuable public relations. There is some doubt as to whether these values 
can be realized. Schools which recognize the value of teacher visits to 
the homes usually have a plan for home visitation in vogue which is more 
comprehensive than the brief contact made possible at the time of census 
taking. If teacher time and travel is to be conserved in census enumera- 
tion, each teacher must be allocated a specific geographical area. At each 
home visited all children of the required ages must be enumerated. It is 
only by chance that a given teacher would call at the homes of a few of 
her own pupils. High-school teachers would be visiting homes in which 
there are pre-school, elementary-school, and high-school pupils. A similar 
situation would prevail for elementary-school teachers who participated. 
If the enumeration is made only by elementary-school teachers, no high- 
school teachers would be visiting any homes of their own pupils. But 
regardless of the plan which is used, the elementary-school principal is 
likely to have an important role in census taking in many communities. 


ATTENDANCE SERVICE 


Compulsory education is not synonymous with compulsory school at- 
tendance. In England the idea of compulsory education has been traced 
back to the year 1405.* Martin Luther proposed the idea as early as 1524 
and Calvin, in founding the ecclesiastical state of Geneva in 1542, made 
education universal and obligatory to the extent that he was able to realize 
his plans.* The Massachusetts law of 1642 stated that “selectmen in every 
pis ea oe School Attendance and Child Labor (Iowa City, Iowa; 


4J. W. Perrin, “Beginnings in Compulsory Education," i Review, Vol. 
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town shall have the power to take account of all parents and masters as 
to their children’s education”; the law made children’s education com- 
pulsory but did not require school attendance. The 1647 law authorized 
selectmen in every town in Massachusetts having 100 or more families to 
establish a school, but compulsory attendance at such schools was not 
included in the law. The two laws together simply stated that children 
must be educated, that parents were responsible for educating their chil- 
dren, and that the selectmen in towns of certain size were authorized to 
establish schools to which parents could send their children if they had 
no other ways of educating them or preferred to send them to school in 
lieu of private arrangements. It was not until 1852 that the Massachusetts 
state legislature passed a compulsory school attendance law, the first of 
its kind to be passed in any state. 

It was not until after the Civil War that modern compulsory school at- 
tendance laws appeared in the various states (see Table 5 in Chapter 2 for 
exact dates). It is of interest to note that in 16 states these laws were not 
placed upon the statutes until after the opening of the present century and 
that in one state this step was delayed until 1918. At present the lower 
age limits for compulsory attendance range from age 6 to age 8, while the 
upper limits range from age 16 to age 18 (details by states are shown in 
Table 6 in Chapter 2). Exceptions from school attendance for illness and 
mental or physical disability are similar for most of the states. Exemp- 
tions for gainful employment vary noticeably among the states. Twenty-one 
States require completion of the elementary-school course (usually eight 
grades); 1 state requires completion of the ninth grade; 1 state completion 
of the tenth grade; 1 the completion of the first two years of the junior or 
senior high school; 15 states require the completion of the high school; 
while 9 states appear to have no express provisions for exemption based 
upon the amount of schooling completed. i 

It has been generally recognized that compulsory attendance is an es- 
sential corollary to free public education and that the state Is responsible 
for making sure that all its children, for their own sake, receive education. 
A democratic state is also duty bound to demand for its own protection 
and preservation that all its children receive the essential elements 
of a good education. From the viewpoint of the individual, education 1s so 
€ssential to independent citizenship that one would expect to find all 
Parents eager to utilize every educational opportunity for their children. 
Although this is true in the majority of cases and most parents desire their 
children to attend regularly, there are some who manifest an uninterested 
attitude. 
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THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE 
NONATTENDANCE PROBLEM 


The problem of school attendance divides itself into two parts, namely, 
that of enrolling all of the children of school age and that of keeping those 
enrolled in regular attendance. The first of these two phases of school 
attendance has been fairly well met for children of elementary-school age 
through the operation of compulsory attendance laws and the development 
of public sentiment, but there are still enough children not in school so that 
there exists a very real problem which merits constant vigilance and im- 
proved methods. Statistics for October, 1947, indicate a total of 3,336,000 
children 5 to 17 years of age not in school. Of this total 1,289,000 were 
of kindergarten age, 322,000 of elementary-school age (Grades 1 to 8, 
inclusive), and 1,758,000 of high-school age. The number not in school 
who were of 9th and 10th grade age was only slightly more than the num- 
ber who were of elementary-school age.” Percentagewise these figures show 
that only 53.4 per cent of 5-year-olds, 96.2 per cent of 6-year-olds, 98.4 
per cent of 7- to 9-year-olds, and 98.6 per cent of 10- to 13-year olds 
were enrolled in public and nonpublic schools, Although the percentages 
not enrolled may seem small for certain age groups, the number of chil- 
dren actually involved is much larger than it should be. 

Some school-age children are not in school because their parents have 
obtained legal exemption. The laws in all but two states (Georgia and 
South Carolina) recognize physical and mental inability as just cause for 


the illegally absent group is still quite large. 


Part of the group not enrolled in any school Consists of pupils who at 
One time attended school but have now disconti 


5 David T. Blose and Emery M. Foster, “ 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United S, j 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1950), Ch. 2, p. 12. 
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West Virginia Education Association may have its counterparts in other 
states. On a statewide basis the West Virginia group found that out of every 
100 pupils in the lower elementary grades 20 quit before they reached 
the eighth grade and 33 had dropped out before they reached the ninth 
grade. Finally, when high-school graduation day arrived, only 35 of the 
original 100 were still on hand to receive their diplomas. The range of hold- 
ing power was from 65 per cent finishing high school in one of the states’ 
highly industrialized counties down to 19 per cent in two rural agricul- 
tural counties. In only 3 of West Virginia's 55 counties were as many as 
55 per cent finishing high school. Health seemed to be a critical factor in 
the school drop-out problem; in some counties 15 per cent of those who 
quit school had to leave because of personal health or prolonged illness 
or death of a member of the family. Individual case studies on over 1000 
pupils who had quit in one county over a two-year period revealed that 
a surprisingly small percentage were mentally unable to cope with school 
Work. Two counties reported that fully 50 per cent of the drop-outs had 
little or no interest in school work. Another large county reported that only 
9 per cent of those who quit were judged by teachers as “discipline cases.” 
Seventy per cent of the families of drop-outs in one county enjoyed a 
financial status that was completely satisfactory; only 5 per cent were on 
relief, Parental attitude was found to be the dominant factor in many cases. 
Data from one county revealed that for 21 per cent of the drop-outs the 
Parents had wanted them to remain in school; for 9 per cent the parents 
had urged the children to quit; and for 26 per cent the parents did not 
care, one way or the other. Marriage appeared to be an important factor in 
many cases. The records of 2000 drop-outs in two large counties showed 
that 10 per cent had quit school for this reason. Although the state law 
requires attendance until the 16th birthday, some pupils merely mark time 
in school until they reach the age at which attendance is no longer re- 
quired, while others defy the law and leave at younger ages. In one county 
53 per cent of all drop-outs left when they reached age 16 while 23 per 
cent quit before that age. School systems organized on the 8-4 plan appear 
to have an especially heavy drop-out rate at the end of the 8th grade. 
Lambert very aptly concluded his article by pointing out that the drop- 
Outs outnumbered the graduates, and that the drop-outs will be in the 
Majority as future citizens shaping educational policies in the communities 
in which they live.* 

The drop-out problem is not confined to one state. Lambert stated that 
14 states had lower holding-power rates than West Virginia; even in the 
State with the best record 27 per cent of those who entered the primary 
grades failed to finish high school. For the United States as a whole only 
481 graduated from high school in 1948 for every 1000 pupils in the fifth 


." Sam M. Lambert, "Increasing Education’s Holding Power," Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. 39 (December, 1950), pp. 664-666. 
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grade in 1940-1941." Dillon’s report of a study initiated by the National 
Child Labor Committee throws further light upon the extent and character 
of the problems connected with early school leavers. In this study intensive 
case studies were made of 1360 students who discontinued their schooling 
before completing high school in Jackson County and in the cities of 
Lansing, Michigan; Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio; and Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The 1360 cases studied represented a 10 per cent sampling of all 
drop-outs ih these communities during the school year 1945-1946, except 
in Lansing, Michigan, in which the 1944-1945 group was also included. 
It was found that 54 per cent of the drop-outs were male and 46 per cent 
female. Three per cent quit while in the seventh grade, 10 per cent in the 
eighth grade, and the remainder in grades 9 and over. One per cent of 
the pupils was only 14 years of age; 9 per cent were 15 years old; 54 per 
cent had reached age 16, while the rest (36 per cent) were 17 and older. 
Over four-fifths of the school leavers whose place of birth appeared on 
the school records were native to the state in which they obtained their 
schooling; 91 per cent attended the elementary school in the system from 
which they later withdrew; and 79 per cent had entered that school sys- 
tem in the first grade. The drop-outs had had frequent transfers from one 
School to another, two-thirds of them having had three or more trans- 
fers exclusive of normal progress transfers. Three-fourths of the school 
leavers had been in attendance 90 per cent of the time school had been 
in session while they were in the elementary grades. Approximately 40 
per cent of those for whom intelligence data were obtainable had I.Q’s 
above 95. Seventy per cent came from homes in which they lived with 
both parents. Parents of the drop-outs seemed to be typical of the average 
wage-earners. 

The school histories of the drop-outs present a somewhat atypical pic- 
ture. The majority of cases had experienced grade or subject failures; 70 
per cent had repeated one or more elementary grades, while a few had 
repeated more than two grades. Grades 1, 3, and 4 were the ones most 
frequently repeated at the elementary-school level. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the early school leavers who repeated grades had I.Q’s below 95, but 
about 40 per cent of those with I.Q's below 95 had not repeated any 
grades. In contrast, about 30 per cent of those who repeated grades had 
I.Q’s of 95 or over and about 11 per cent had 1.Q’s over 105. Inadequacy 
of school records made it extremely difficult to obtain complete informa- 
tion on many cases.® 

Most studies of early school leavers have been general in character of 
they have focused specifically upon drop-outs at the secondary-school 

7 Blose and Foster, op. cit., Ch. 1, p. 43, Table 28, 


5 Harold J. Dillon, Early School Leavers: A Major Educational Problem (New 
York, National Child Labor Committee, 1949). 
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level? Such emphasis is logical since the adolescent period is the time 
when the problem is most acute. There is need, however, for comparable 
studies which highlight the relationships of the elementary school, since 
an important although small percentage of the drop-outs leave school 
while they are still in the elementary grades. The elementary school also 
needs to see its role more clearly regarding the possible bearing that the 
child's elementary-school experience may have upon his decision to drop 
out after he has entered but before he has completed the secondary-school 
course. Hayes’ study of 50 Spanish-name elementary-school drop-outs in 
a small Texas community sheds a little light on the problem from the 
latter angle.*° Only 14 of the group had sufficiently poor command of the 
English language so that the language deficiency could have been a major 
cause for leaving school. The age of the 50 students at the time they quit 
school ranged from 10 to 17; 12 were 13 years of age or younger; and all 
but 13 were under 16 years old, the legal age in Texas beyond which 
compulsory attendance is no longer required. Twenty-one of the group 
were girls, The grades in which the students were enrolled at the time of 
withdrawal were as follows: Grade 2, three; Grade 3, seven; Grade 4, nine- 
teen; Grade 5, three; Grade 6, nine; Grade 7, three; and Grade 8, six. 
Thirty-six of the 50 pupils came from homes in which the parents en- 
gaged in migratory labor. Only 11 of the group had disliked school at 
the time of withdrawal. Thirty-six of them were receiving poor or failing 
marks in school. Only one student, a girl, quit school to get married. 
Eighteen girls and three boys were unemployed at the time the follow-up 
study was made; the rest were engaged in a variety of miscellaneous jobs 
at which they earned from $500 to $2100 per year. A significant observa- 
tion in the study was the fact that cessation of schooling had left these 
young people unprepared to compete for the better paying jobs which 
required more skill and education than they had. Quitting school early, 
as well as their retarded progress in school, gave them a continuing handi- 
cap in the socio-economic sense. 

Even though the number and scope of studi 
amount of information at hand regarding children of elementary-school 
age who are not enrolled in any school are limited, it seems clear that the 
problem of nonattenders is sufficiently large and complex to warrant 
Special attention by elementary-school workers. This is a point at which 
a continuing census, careful checking of membership against census rec- 
ords, and effective attendance service could be utilized. 


es now available and the 


? J. Armand Lanier, “Guidance-Faculty Study of Withdrawals," Journal of Edu- 


cational Research, Vol. 43 (November, 1949), pp. 205-212. 
10 James V. Hares An pus of Latin-American Partial Attendance and Drop- 
outs in the Elementary Schools of Eagle Pass, Texas, unpublished Master's thesis, 


University of Texas, 1952. 
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As stated earlier, the second phase of the nonattendance problem 
consists of keeping those enrolled in regular attendance. In 1947-1948 
the average daily attendance in the continental United States was 87.3 
per cent of the enrollment, the highest such percentage since 1870. The 
percentages of pupils enrolled who were in average daily attendance 
ranged from 81.8 in South Carolina to 95.0 in Vermont. The real sig- 
nificance of the amount of absenteeism can be seen best in relation to the 
number of days schools were in session in the various states. In the 48 
States in 1947-1948, elementary schools were in session an average of 
176.8 days, the range being from 150 days in Mississippi to 186.1 days 
in Illinois. The average number of days attended per pupil enrolled was 
155.1 in the 48 states. This was the highest number of days attended per 
pupil ever reached in this country. If the amount of nonattendance is 
translated into percentage of term not utilized, the figures are: 12.7 for 
the continental United States, less than 10 in 9 states, from 11 to 20 in 
38 states, and over 20 in 1 state. 

The causes of nonattendance are not always as apparent as one might 
think. The earlier investigations, which relied largely on statements made 
by pupils or parents, showed that about 50 per cent of nonattendance 
was caused by the illness of the child. Studies made in more recent years 
have taken greater account of the possibility of the unreliability of excuses 
for absences made by pupils and parents. Although the later studies still 
report illness as a prominent cause of nonattendance, particularly among 
pupils from the poorer sections of town, illness does not maintain the high 
rank shown in the earlier investigations. Such factors as distance from 
school, parental neglect, laxity of teachers in keeping records and report- 
ing absences, farm work, and complex social problems were found to be 
of greater significance than illness. There is some evidence to show that 
absences due to minor illnesses, such as colds and mild digestive upsets, 
have increased since similar studies were made in the 1920’s.1! This in- 
crease in illness may be due to parental solicitude. Absences due to colds 
hit the peak in mid-winter months, whereas digestive upsets and headache 
symptoms flourish more extensively in fall and spring months.'* 

Any school staff that is active in promoting a high percentage of daily at- 
tendance must always temper its zeal and select motivating devices which will 
not conflict with good home and school health practices. Schools have made 
much progress in improving their role in the control of communicable dis- 
eases; this role can be jeopardized easily by attendance campaigns which 
put pressure on the child and parents and at times embarrass the child if 


11 Antonio Ciocco and Isidore Altman, “Sickness Absenteeism Among White 
Children in Hagerstown, Maryland, 1940-43,” Child Development, Vol. 15 (June, 
1944), pp. 81-88. 

12 Isidore Altman and Antonio Ciocco, “School Absence Due to Sickness in the 
War Years,” Child Development, Vol. 16 (December, 1945), pp. 189-199. 
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he stays home when ill. Much progress has also been made in educating 
parents in the health care of pupils; the gains thus achieved should not be 
undone by improper means for bolstering school attendance. In states in 
which state aid is distributed on the basis of average daily attendance, some 
schools are tempted into special drives to bolster attendance. Special care 
must be exercised in such states to make sure that efforts to improve aver- 
age daily attendance do not countermand sound health practices. 

There are no recent data which show what proportion of elementary- 
school absenteesim is due to truancy, but it is common knowledge that 
practically every school system has some truancy among elementary-school 
pupils. Mullen’s report throws some light on the nature of the truancy prob- 
lem.'? Her study consisted of the analysis of the individual examinations 
administered to 1628 children by the Bureau of Child Study of the Chicago 
Board of Education. The 1628 cases included only pupils who had been 
referred to the Bureau because of truancy or severe classroom misconduct. 
Of the total group, 735 were preadolescents, 224 of whom had been re- 
ferred because of truancy and 511 because of severe misconduct. Mullen 
reported that the total group consisted of cases with a high incidence of 
factors other than truancy or misconduct; in fact both types of behavior 
are merely symptoms of personality-and adjustment problems. These chil- 
dren have many physical handicaps (vision, hearing, teeth, and so forth), 
though perhaps not more so than children representing other types of school 
problems but who have not developed conspicuous behavior deviations. 
They have, however, had more erratic school histories than other children 
referred to the Bureau; they come from homes representing many more 
social and family problems; and they show poorer personal adjustment. 
Both types of children suffered extreme educational retardation as to grade 
placement and achievement in the skill subjects. In general, children who 
chose truancy rather than classroom disorder as a method of escape from 
the tensions of the school situation had more home problems such as 
crowded homes, broken homes, families on relief, parents or siblings de- 
linquent or criminal, step-parents, and foster home placement. For both 
the truant and the classroom misconduct groups, serious educational prob- 
lems appeared to be more prominent among the preadolescent children 
while home and social problems were more extensive in the adolescent 
group. 

. Mullen's study reaffirms viewpoints that had been evolving for some 
time, namely, that truancy as well as severe classroom misconduct are 
Merely the overt symptoms of more deep-rooted problems which must be 
discovered and ameliorated before the situation can be corrected. The 
tendency to seek and treat the causes rather than the symptoms represents 


13 Frances A. Mullen, “Truancy and Classroom Disorder as Symptoms of Per- 
ia Problems,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 41 (February, 1950), 
P. 97-109. 
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the modern approach to resolving the nonattendance problem. Nonattend- 
ance is being recognized as a symptom associated with a variety of complex 
and deep-rooted social and economic factors which need to be identified, 
understood, and remedied before the nonattendance problem can be satis- 
factorily cleared up. The problem of nonattendance, in more than half the 
cases, thus becomes a problem of social case work for which case work 
techniques should be used. 


CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


A migratory worker is a person whose principal income is earned from 
temporary employment and who in the course of a year’s work moves one 
or more times, often through several states. The economy of this country 
utilizes a great deal of seasonal employment in many occupations, but it 
is only in agriculture that migratory labor has become a problem of such 
proportions and complexity as to call for repeated investigations and con- 
tinued concern by public bodies. This is the reason why the term “mi- 
gratory worker” has become almost synonymous with “migratory farm 
laborer.” 

Among the reasons for migrancy, the foremost is that many people find 
it impossible to make a living in a single location and hence have had to 
seek employment in many places each year. No large group of migrants 
has remained permanently migratory. This is the best evidence that people 
are not migrants by choice.'* Prior to the immigration law of 1917, we 
depended upon European immigrants for seasonal farm work. At one time 
the farm employers of the West Coast thought they had a permanent migra- 
tory labor force in the Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus, but all of these 
settled down in permanent homes as soon as circumstances made perma- 
nent residence possible. During the 1910's and 1920's the “hobos” con- 
stituted the nearest approach to professional migrants this country ever 
had, but they, too, have settled down and no longer count significantly in 
the migratory labor force. During the 1930's the largest element in the 
migratory labor group was the "Okie," a collective name applied to dis- 
placed persons from the “dust bowl" areas of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Texas. This group, too, settled down as economic conditions 
improved. Then, in the late 1930's, four other groups emerged as migra- 
tory farm laborers. Two of these groups are citizens of this country; they 
are "Texas-Mexicans" (a term commonly applied to Texans of Mexican 
or other Latin American origin) and Negroes who have their home base 
in Florida during the winter months and then move northward during spring 
and summer along the Atlantic seaboard. Another group, numbering about 


14 Maurice T. Van Hecke, chairman, Migratory Labor In American Agriculture: 
Report of the Presidents Commission On Migratory Labor (Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951). 
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100,000 annually, consists of citizens of Mexico who come to the United 
States during summer months under legal contract to do seasonal labor. 
The fourth group, about 400,000 in number, are illegal entries of Mexican 
citizens who manage to by-pass immigration officials and add themselves 
to the labor force in border states, particularly in Texas. Since these illegal 
entries cross the narrow and shallow Rio Grande River at points other than 
the official bridges, they have been nicknamed “wetbacks.” Altogether the 
present migratory labor force in this country numbers about one million, 
although seasonal conditions may reduce that number by half or increase 
it to nearly two million. About half of the total each year consists of U. S. 
citizens. These figures are estimates because it is impossible to get an 
accurate count. 

There are six major migratory movements each year. Route I is along the 
eastern seaboard. Workers traditionally leave Florida in the spring and the 
migratory stream expands in volume with additional hundreds of persons 
from Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The stream moves northward into 
New York and Connecticut, with some moving as far north and east as 
Maine. Route II is from the south into the central and Great Lakes states. 
The workers come principally from Texas, but some come from Florida, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky. The employ- 
ment, beginning in the late spring, is largely in fruits, truck crops, berries, 
Sugar beets, tomatoes, peas, and other vegetables in the northern states. 
Route III is from the south into the 10 Great Plains wheat-growing states. 
The work starts in western Texas in May and then moves northward and 
westward into New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, South Dakota, Montana, and North Dakota. Route IV includes 
Workers from Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California who move into 
the mountain states in early summer. Route V is known as the *West Coast 
Migration.” Workers from southern California and Arizona move north- 
ward into northern California, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. Route VI 
follows a different direction. Instead of workers moving from southern 
regions in northerly directions, this movement is an east-west migration, 
starting as far east as Ohio and picking up additional members from Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. During summer months these workers move 
Westward into Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, Utah, and Cali- 
fornia. Of course, in each of the routes, the workers return to home base 
in the fall months, picking up as much seasonal work as possible along the 
Way. In general, the migratory groups leave their winter quarters in late 
March, April, or early May and then get back to their winter abodes in late 
October or November. mers ; 

The migrant laborer who has a family takes his family with him on his 
annual pilgrimages. The majority of migrants have families and many of 


the families are large. Since the wages of the migrant worker are usually 
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low in comparison to the income of permanently employed persons, and 
since the migrant works only part of the year, the whole family must be 
put to work as far as possible whenever work is available. In August, 1950, 
the Bureau of the Census estimated that 190,000 children 10 through 13 
years of age and 205,000 14 and 15 years of age were working for pay in 
agriculture. For October, 1950, the Bureau estimated that 150,000 and 
165,000, respectively, of these age groups were working. Nearly 40,000 of 
the younger group were not even enrolled in any school. 

Migratory farm laborers, and their children, ove restlessly over the face 
of the land, but they neither belong to the lan’ does the land belong to 
them. They pass through community after incipal inity, but they neither 
claim the community as home nor does tk rse of a yeay claim them. They 
are never in one place long enough “to belong. - caue co poverty, customs, 
skin color, poor housing (trailer camps, tents, or shabby shacks), health 
needs, and the fact that they must travel with meager belongings, these 
migrants are welcome additions to the local labor force but are otherwise 
unwanted and nonaccepted in the communities in which they make their 
temporary residences. They are never in one place long enough to qualify 
as voters, for health and welfare Services, or to enable school systems to 
count their children as a basis for state aid or local budget-making. 

The migrant worker and his family lead a hard life. The results are par- 
ticularly tragic in terms of their children's education. They leave their winter 
residences in late March, April, or May and do not return to them until 
late October or November. Children are withdrawn from school in spring 
before the end of the term and re-enter late in the fall. Many do not re-enter 
at all. During the late spring and early fall months these people are travel- 
ing most of the time. When work is available, mostly during summer months, 
the children's help is needed to augment the family income. In some states, 
particularly New Jersey, Michigan, and California, summer schools were 
established for children of migratory workers. California even experimented 
with mobile schools. But all of these efforts proved unsuccessful for a variety 
of reasons, and most of them have been discontinued. 

The most extensive efforts to Serve the educational needs of migratory 
children have been made in the states in which the migrants spend the 
winter months. Extra classrooms are opened and additional teachers em- 
ployed as the migrants begin to come back in the late fall. But the prob- 
lems associated with educational provisions for children who receive only 
from four to six months of schooling per year are numerous and extremely 
difficult, especially when many of the children are non-English-speaking Of 
have only a very meager command of English. Table 25 illustrates one 
phase of the problem. The data in the table show that through September 
and October the number actually in membership remained under 400. By 
January the membership had increased to over 800. In October an addi- 
tional teacher was employed in the fifth grade. In December two more 
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teachers were added, one in the fourth grade and one more in the fifth 
grade. Three more teachers were employed in January, one in the first 
grade and two in the second grade. It is difficult, especially in a small com- 
munity, to find well qualified teachers after the school year has opened 
who are willing to be employed only part of a school year. Class member- 
ship and the size of classes are shifting throughout the term. In the par- 
ticular school in which the data of Table 25 were gathered, classes which 
began in September with 20 to 25 pupils gradually increased until in Janu- 
ary each one had from 38 to 50 pupils, and then dwindled during the 
spring months so that they contained only 28 to 34 pupils. Usually a new 
teacher cannot be employed and a new section created until the classes in 
two contiguous grades have become large enough so that the overflow from 
existing classes will be enough to make a new section. It is impossible 
under such circumstances to maintain even reasonable equality in the size 
of classes for the school as a whole. Teacher loads and the crowding of 
classrooms present a very heterogeneous and uneven picture. 


TABLE 25: Membership by Months—September, 1951, Through May, 1952— 
Southside Elementary School, San Marcos, Texas * 


MEMBERSHIP BY GRADES 


MONTHS TOTAL 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 

EE ne. 5 Sees 98 87 65 63 33 7 353 
3. (ouo T 103 98 67 69 46 12 390 
DENN. escis Sst 109 108 77 73 55 9 431 
s JD 2 ns har 143 133 96 94 83 12 561 
X A 223 190 133 125 116 26 813 
CE. oiee ce S 191 131 123 115 24 807 
EM LT ies 222 181 125 119 106 18 771 
RADE se 190 156 112 105 88 14 665 
DEMAY ai neme ate 164 141 98 92 60 14 569 


* Courtesy of Mrs, Nan Mitchell, Principal, Southside Elementary School, San Marcos, Texas. 


Table 25 illustrates another important factor, namely, the large enroll- 
ments in the primary grades and the proportionately small enrollment in 
the intermediate grades, especially in Grade 6. Such disproportionate enroll- 
ment in primary and intermediate grades is due to many factors, chief 
among which are the language deficiency of the Spanish-name migrants, 
their retardation in both achievement and grade placement, and the fact 
that the older ones tend to avoid re-entrance in school. , ! 

The scope and difficulty of the problem of providing schooling for mi- 
gants during their winter residence in southern siates are illuminated fur- 
ther in Tables 26, 27, and 28. In the community of Eagle Pass, Texas, 
from 27 to 56 per cent of the total annual enrollment consists of migrants 
(Table 26). Some who do start school at the beginning of the term in 
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TABLE 26: Late Entries During 1950-1951 Distributed by Grades and Showing 
the Percentage Which Late Entries Are of the Total Enrollment, Ele- 
mentary Schools, Eagle Pass, Texas * 


GRADES 
LATE 7 
ENTRIES 1 2 3 S | S - 6 
No. | % No. | Yo | No.| % | No.| % | No. | % | No.| % 
Boys .,.... 180 SSS EST MEARE UN EA IA 59 40 27 5m 
Girls ...... 164 Se 07400 3MM QEUATENEIQIIUSG e 38 34 22.02 


* From James V. Hayes, Am Analysis of Latin-American Partial Attendance and Drop-Outs in the 
Elementary Schools of Eagle Pass, Texas, unpublished Master's thesis, University of Texas, 1952, p. 52 


TABLE 27: Distribution of Withdrawals by Grade and Month of Withdrawal 
During 1950-1951 School Year, Elementary Schools, Eagle Pass, Texas * 


NUMBER OF WITHDRAWALS FOR EACH GRADE 


MONTHS 

1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 

EA Sept. E MEE 13 5 12 5 3 2 
Ze ROGER EET NIRE 11 3 7 1 3 1 
S NOVO EI. D Ere lae 6 8 DNE 1 1 1 
4 Deom s oho NM 5 5 7 3 4 3 
Bh Cun eaten age 14 7 il l 2 4 
Cra PEUN E, Meant 23 3 6 8 4 1 
Te SMETA EENE 25 13 2 8 18 7 
B. RA pro e CRAP M 99 40 38 31 23 16 
9: Mayo re i 60 33 24 28 23 13 
otal Vee eae Ut 253 117 127 86 81 45 


* From James V. Hayes, An Analysis of Latin-American Partial Attendance and Drop-Outs in the 
Elementary Schools of Eagle Pass, Texas, unpublished Master's thesis, University of Texas, 1952, p. 61 


TABLE 28: Distribution of Pupils Who Entered Late, Withdrew Before the End of 
the School Term, or Both by Grade and Days in Membership During 
the School Year 1950-1951, Elementary Schools, Eagle Pass, Texas * 


NUMBER OF PUPILS FOR EACH OF THE “DAYS IN MEMBERSHIP” INTERVALS 


GRADE 
1-30 | 31-60 | 61-90 | 91-120 | 121-150 | 151-180 | TOTAL 
V e igs 62 62 104 73 38 53 392 
PELEAS 1 38 81 48 40 14 24 195 
PAAA 56 36 37 37 16 26 208 
ESTO 38 16 34 19 26 14 147 
Swe E 25 27 33 20 12 18 135 
MURS AC 1 10 11 15 16 10 63 
A USB 220 182 267 204 122 142 1,130 


* From James V. Hayes, An Analysis of Latin-American Partial Attendance and Drop-Outs in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Eagle Pass, Texas, unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1952, p. 69- 
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September drop out even before the end of the first month of school; others 
withdraw during each of the succeeding months (Table 27), the peak of 
withdrawals occurring in April. The amount of schooling which some of 
them actually receive is very little, ranging from less than 30 days to more 
than 150 days (Table 28). When circumstances such as those which sur- 
round schooling for children of migrant laborers prevail in a community, 
it is difficult to provide a desirable organization within a school to deal 
satisfactorily with census problems, and to administer compulsory school 
attendance appropriately. 


CHILD LABOR AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Child labor laws were passed to protect the health, growth, welfare, and 
education of children. Today the child labor problem may be considered 
in four broad categories. In industry child labor has all but disappeared. 
Only in agriculture does it remain a serious problem. In agriculture the 
employment of children of migratory families has been mentioned in the 
preceding discussion. But there are other groups of children involved in 
agricultural labor. In many cases the farmer’s own children are required 
to engage at too young an age in work that is too difficult for them. In many 
cases where tasks and ages are appropriately matched, the children are 
kept out of school to help with the farm work. The fourth group of young 
workers consists of children who go to school but work before or after 
school hours and on week ends. 

There are two federal laws regulating child labor in agriculture. The 
Sugar Act of 1937, which provides for payments of benefits to growers of 
sugar beets and sugarcane, states that producers are eligible for full benefit 
payments only if they do not employ children under 14 years of age or do 
not permit those between 14 and 16 years of age to work longer than eight 
hours a day. These restrictions do not apply to children whose parents are 
themselves growers owning 40 per cent or more of the crop. Since enforce- 
ment of the Act is in the hands of local committees, few violations are 
reported. f 

A more comprehensive federal law affecting child labor is the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. The intent of those provisions of the law relating 
to child labor was to release children from work so that they could attend 
school. Originally, the law stated that no child below age 16 could be em- 
ployed while legally required to attend school. Because of wide variations 
among the states in compulsory school attendance laws, it was difficult to 
enforce the intent of the law. Hence it was revised in 1949 and now states 
that no child below age 16 can be employed in agriculture during school 
hours.® Cooperation in enforcing this law has been good in many localities. 


15 Von Hecke, op. cit., p. 163. 
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Strongest opposition to the law and its enforcement has come from areas 
in which migrant family labor is used regularly. 

Each state has its own child labor laws, some of which are excellent and 
more rigid than the federal laws, but some are very inadequate. Important 
differences between state and federal laws frequently lead to the neglect of 
whichever type has the most rigid provisions. Since the enforcement staffs 
of the states are usually insufficient in number, enforcement must be left 
to good will and local officials, the latter frequently finding it difficult to 
countermand local sentiment. The net result is that much illegal child labor 
still exists, particularly in agriculture. 

Differences between the provisions of federal or state child labor laws 
and the compulsory school attendance laws in a given state frequently 
create loopholes which are capitalized upon by parents, employers, or 
enforcement officials. Leaders in education should join hands with other 
organizations interested in child welfare to bring about coordination of 
federal and local child labor laws and full coordination between the farmer 
and the local school attendance laws. The President’s Commission on Mi- 
gratory Labor recommended the following generally accepted standards as 
desirable for both state and federal legislation: a minimum age of 16 years 
during school hours, and 14 years during out-of-school hours and vacation 
periods; for persons under 18, authorized work permits and age certificates, 
and limitation of work to eight hours per day and 40 hours per week.'? 

Some communities have tried to solve the problem of harvesting seasonal 
crops by dismissing school for a week or more during the peak of the 
harvest season. This has the advantage of not causing illegal absence from 
School by children who would be working in the fields anyhow. A dis- 
advantage of the plan is that it might encourage many very young children 
to be put to work who otherwise might have been kept in school. Release 
from school for pupils old enough to qualify legally for farm work during 
vacation periods does not always insure that the full quota of such students 
will join the labor force during that period. In one community high-school 
students were given a two-week vacation to help pick cotton. Out of 472 
students nearly 300 signed up to pick cotton but only 72 actually made it 
to the fields the first day. The 72 who did pick cotton the first day picked 
three bales. The resulting equation was: 472. school days produced three 
bales of cotton. Other communities have had similar experiences. Part of 
the explanation of the small returns from the plan is that so many parents 
do not want their children to engage in that type of labor. This may reflect 
curious values and conflicting values held by parents but it does raise serious 
questions for the school administrator. 

Some children work for wages in addition to attending school. A survey 
of 4014 wage-earning school children in large, small, and middle-sized 
rural and urban communities revealed that 11 per cent were in fourth and 


16 Ibid., p. 164, 
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fifth grades; 11 per cent in the sixth grade; 27 per cent in seventh and 
eighth grades; and 51 per cent in secondary-school grades.'* Ten per cent 
were under 12 years of age; 24 per cent were 12 and 13 years old; 32 per 
cent were 14 and 15 years old; and the rest were 16 years or older. Some- 
what over two-thirds of these young workers were boys. About one in 
four of the total group worked at least once a week for more than eight 
hours a day. Most of the days on which they worked longer than seven 
hours were on week ends. For 42 per cent the longest work days were 
7 hours or less; 17 per cent worked one or more 8-hour days, 9 per cent 
worked one or more 9-hour days; 21 per cent worked one or more days 
of 10 to 14 hours, while 11 per cent gave no information regarding the 
length of their work days. Of the 3352 children who gave information about 
their weekly hours of work, 56 per cent worked 18 hours or less a week; 
13 per cent worked from 19 to 24 hours per week, while 31 per cent 
worked 25 or more hours per week. Eighteen hours of work per week is 
considered the maximum reasonable number of working hours for children 
who are working part time in addition to attending school. The number 
of hours worked per week was not broken down by age groups; hence the 
study does not show whether children under 14 years of age as well as older 
ones were included in the heavy weekly work loads. 

Getting an appropriate balance between time in school and time in work 
and having the sum of the two make a reasonable weekly schedule is one 
of the problems facing parents and schools in regard to children who also 
work for wages. Another problem is to keep the types of jobs adjusted to 
the child’s age, to keep children from employment at illegal ages, and to 
obtain jobs at hours of the day that are fair to children who also go 
to school. Newspaper routes and other tasks which must be performed 
as early as 3, 4, or 5 A.M. or after 9 P.M. cannot help but result in fatigue 
and sleepiness during school hours and hazards to children’s health. The 
survey previously mentioned showed that 44 children under 12 years of 
age did not stop working until after 9 P.M., several not quitting until after 
midnight. A few children aged 12 and 13 started working at 3 A.M.; 2 who 
were 10 years old began at 4 A.M.; and 11 who were 10 and 11 years of 
age began work at 5 A.M. Similar findings were reported for other age 
groups. j 

It is difficult to find and more difficult to administer a reasonable middle 
ground between two alternatives. Children must be protected against harm- 
ful labor and labor that will interfere with their schooling. At the same 
time there is much merit in work experience. In urban areas the changing 
nature of society has made it increasingly difficult to give many children 
genuine work experience suited to their ages and school schedules. Parents 
and educators alike recognize the value of real work experience as an essen- 


17 Lazelle D. Alway, An Employment Survey of 4014 Texas School Children (New 


York, National Child Labor Committee, 1950). 
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tial phase of children’s education. Yet homes and schools are finding it 
increasingly difficult to provide graduated work experiences that can fit 
into a child’s program throughout the school-age period. Even farm chil- 
dren today are not getting the types of work experience which have the 
real educative values that once existed. Urban children who work for wages 
while going to school are largely children from the poorer homes. Hence, 
among city children only those from the lower economic brackets are getting 
teal work experience. What can be done to bring the educative values 
of work experience to all children? This is one of the most puzzling aspects 
of our present culture, and no feasible solutions appear in sight. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES REGARDING 
ATTENDANCE SERVICE 


Research studies relating to nonattendance which have been made during 
the past 15 years are indicative of the changing attitude regarding attend- 
ance service. The chief effort has been to get at the real causes underlying 
children’s absence from school, to use case-study procedures, and to recog- 
nize and to deal with the social and economic factors involved. This same 
trend is evident in the changing qualifications of attendance workers. 

Traditionally the function of attendance service was conceived as solely 
compulsory in character. The duty of an attendance officer was considered 
to be that of receiving from principals lists of children who failed to appear 
at school from day to day and making sure that such children did appear. 
Another duty was to seek out truants upon the streets or in loitering places 
and to take them directly to school. Bureaus of attendance were very 
conscious of their responsibility for enforcement and permitted compul- 
sion to occupy a prominent place in the formulation of their techniques. 
When attendance laws were first passed a half century ago, there was à 
meager understanding of the real nature and causes of truancy. It was 
assumed that the responsibility of nonattendance lay entirely with the 
parents and the child, and court action Was resorted to as the means for 
enforcing the law. Workers adequately trained to study thoroughly the 
problems of truancy were not available, even though the need for them 
had been felt. 

Modern attendance service operates on a higher professional plane. 
Although enforcement is still one of its responsibilities, it recognizes the 
interrelationship between truancy, misbehavior, and maladjustment at 
school and the major social problems with which social economists and 
social workers in general are engaged. Attendance service is now generally 
recognized as an educational function. Much of the activity of an attend- 
ance bureau consists of social case work Which can be carried on success- 
fully only by properly qualified persons. 

In recent years much more attention has been given to the study of the 
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causes of truancy, and attendance service has aimed to be more largely 
preventive than remedial. Less emphasis has been placed upon the police 
function of the attendance officer. He has been considered first of all a 
social worker who can go into the homes and study the social conditions 
which cause nonattendance at school. The aim of this department is not 
to get the child back to school irrespective of his attitude and of the atti- 
tude of the parent toward the school. It aims, rather, to win the confidence 
of both the child and the parent, so that when the child does re-enter school 
it will be with a new appreciation of the school’s work and his relation to 
it, with the result that he will no longer be a maladjusted individual. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ATTENDANCE SERVICE 


In most of the larger cities attendance service has been organized on a 
city-wide basis. A central department carrying some such title as Bureau 
of Compulsory Education, Attendance Department, or Bureau of Pupil 
Accounting is held responsible for the organization and coordination of 
the work for the city. The title usually given to the head official in this 
department is Director of Attendance. Responsible to him may be such 
persons as the chief of the attendance bureau, chief of the census bureau, 
the principal of the continuation schools, the chief clerk in charge of issuing 
work permits, a group of visiting teachers, and a number of stenographers 


and clerks of various kinds. MN 
Schultz has classified into four groups the types of organization for is 
administration of attendance service in the 16 cities which he studied.** 


classification this service is a major division 


of the school system, embracing all of its special pupil-adjustment services in one 
department. This department is in direct charge of an assistant superintendent. 
For example, in Jersey City, attendance work is considered a service which, for 
many pupils, requires the assistance of specialists such as the psychologist, 
psychiatrist, physician, dentist, visiting teacher, special teacher, and even the 
police. Consequently, all special pupil-adjustment workers. of the Jersey City 
School system are merged into one integrated department, In the direct charge 
of an assistant superintendent. : 

Type II. In the second type of organization, as In Type I, the attendance 
Service is a major division of the school system, embracing 1n one department 


all of its special pupil-adjustment services. However, in cities having Type II 
Organizations, the department is not in charge of an assistant superintendent, 
inistration. Four Type Il 


but has a director who is responsible for its admi 
organizations have been studied. Oed P. 

School systems classified as Type I and Type II suggest certain implications 
Which should be noted. In the first place; in both types of organization, attend- 
ance work is a unified service. One department assumes the responsibility for 
the treatment of special cases of maladjusted children. This unification of 


Type I. In school systems of this 


18 J, L. Schultz, An Analysis of Present Practices in City Attendance Work (Phila- 
: p. 55-57. 


delphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1938), P 
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services saves the child from the confusion and loss of time which may result 
if responsibility for various phases of his treatment is assumed by several depart- 
ments during the same period. Secondly, in the case of Type I systems, the 
assignment of the work to an assistant superintendent indicates that it represents 
a major endeavor of the schools. 

Type III. In three of the school systems studied classified as this type, the 
director of attendance is responsible, not to an assistant superintendent, but 
directly to the city superintendent. Two features seem important in this form of 
organization; in the first place, it recognizes the significance of the attendance 
service findings to the city superintendent, and makes provision for the report- 
ing of these findings directly to him, rather than through the office of an 
assistant superintendent; secondly, the influence of the superintendent may be 
more effective within the attendance service bcause of his immediate contacts 
with the department. Furthermore, these direct contacts should tend to co- 
ordinate attendance work and the work of principals and teachers on behalf of 
problem pupils. There this type of organization should be favorable to effective 
work with the absentee or problem child whose difficulties arise from educa- 
tional maladjustment. 

Type IV. In the school systems of this classification, the attendance depart- 
ment is one of a number of separate special-service departments or divisions of 
the school organization. Each of these departments has a different director, 
although all directors are under the general supervision of one or more assistant 
superintendents. This arrangement implies that attendance service is not signifi- 
cantly more inclusive than medical service, psychological service, visiting teacher 
work, or other special services of the schools, 

With this type of special-service organization, the effectiveness of attendance 
work is largely dependent upon the degree of cooperation given by other special 
adjustment services. Furthermore, responsibility for helping the maladjusted 
child may tend to disintegrate, since it is distributed among a number of sepa- 
rated services. Since pupil problems, in most cases, are produced by a configura- 
tion of several causes rather than by a single cause, the treatment of the pupil 
by separate departments may not produce the best results, since his difficulties 
may be seen and treated separately rather than as an integrated whole. Seven of 
the school Systems studied have this form of administrative organization. Type 
IV is typical of the largest cities investigated. 


The functions suggested by the titles of the officials in an attendance 
department indicate the scope of the activities which must be properly 
coordinated if a desirable type of social service is to be rendered. Whether 
or not the law of the state requires that all private and parochial schools 
report to a central attendance bureau, it is desirable to have the attendance 
service of a city organized in such a way that a central agency can set up 
a unified accounting system for all the children of compulsory school age 
within the district. The first step in the development of such a unified pro- 
gram is the establishment of a complete, accurate, and precise system of 
child accounting records. Little coordination of the work can be done for 
the city as a whole until a complete and accurate record system is func- 
tioning for all public, private, and parochial schools, thus providing means 
for stopping all “leaks” of hundreds of children from school attendance. 

Another essential feature of the organization for attendance service is 
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a permanent continuing census. In many cities hundreds of children are 
lost each year and are indicated as “not located.” Under a well-organized 
system of child accounting the number of such cases should be extremely 
small. Experience has demonstrated that the old-fashioned school census 
of the annual house-to-house canvas type is practically valueless for large 
cities, Other techniques must be employed to maintain a permanent, con- 
tinuing census. Essential to the maintenance of a continuing census are 
permanent records which provide for each child a cumulative individual 
record of attendance, promotion, scholarship, health, and achievement as 
well as a minimum of social data. These various types of data should be 
circulated with the children as they move from school to school. It is also 
essential that there be maintained a central file into which the records of 
withdrawals go and out of which the records of readmitted pupils come, 
no matter how long the interval of withdrawal may be. In addition, it is 
desirable to set up complete case records for problem cases. It is only 
with the aid of a complete, accurate, and up-to-date record system that 
the work of an attendance bureau can be conducted effectively and the 
work of the various members of the staff properly coordinated. 

Davis has prepared an excellent check list of desirable practices re- 
garding attendance service. It can be used by local schools as a tool for 
evaluating local practice.'? 


A. Permanent and continuing census—A permanent and continuing census 


of the child population should be maintained. 

1. The census includes a permanent and continuous re 
in the district from birth to age twenty-one. 

2. The census records include an alphabetical card file with a card for each 
child. 

3. The accuracy of the cens 
of the child population. 

4. The accuracy of the census is ma 
admissions, changes of address, tra 

5. The accuracy of the census is maintaine co 
munity agencies, such as the bureau of vital statistics, 
ing companies, police, and social agencies. 

6. Other census data are supplemented by à 
children. 


cord of all children 


us is maintained by a continuing enumeration 


intained by reports from schools on 
nsfers, and withdrawals. 

d by cooperation with com- 
express and mov- 


yearly enumeration of all 


B. Checking of enrollment against census— The enrollment at the opening of 
ith a view to securing 


the school should be checked with the school census, WI 
the enrollment of all pupils who should be in school. 


l. The attendance department sees to it that the enrollment in each school 


is compared with the census. 
2. Checking of enrollment with 
School term. 


census is done at the beginning of the 


in Three Non-Teaching Services of the 


1? Hazel Davi: 1 Administration 
ique No. 784 (New York, Teachers College, 


Public Schools, Contributions to Education, 
Columbia University, 1939), pp. 383-388. 
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3. Prompt investigation is made to secure the enrollment of children of 
school age listed in the census who are not in school. 


. Cooperation with Non-Public Schools—The attendance department should 


seek to assist and to enlist the cooperation of non-public schools. 

1. The enrollments of non-public schools are checked against the child 
census. 

2. The attendance officer investigates cases of absence reported by non- 
public schools and assists in securing adjustments. 


. Prompt Investigation of Absences—The attendance officer should investi- 


gate promptly all cases of absence referred to him and should make prompt 

report on the reasons discovered for the absence and the adjustment made. 

1. The attendance officer secures information daily from each school which 
he serves as to cases of absence which should be investigated. 

2. The attendance officer investigates promptly all cases referred to him, if 
possible on the same day they are received. 

3. The attendance officer reports back to the school on all cases referred 
to him, giving reasons discovered for the absence and stating the adjust- 
ment made. 


- Follow-Up on Transfers of Pupils—Transfers of pupils from one school to 


another should be immediately followed up by the attendance officer to 

protect children from loss of school attendance. 

1. The attendance officer secures a notice of each transfer from school to 
school of a pupil. 

2. The attendance department makes sure that each child transferred is 
promptly enrolled in the receiving school. 


- Cooperation with Teachers and Other School Workers—The attendance 


officer should know school policies and work cooperatively with teachers. 


l. The attendance officer has conferred with the principal of each school in 
his district with respect to special objectives and activities of the current 
school term. 

2. The attendance officer attends conferences with teachers and others for 
consideration of attendance and child adjustment problems. 

3. The attendance officer visits schools on a definite schedule, so that 
teachers know when the officer is in the building and available for 
consultation. 

4. The officer secures information about the pupil's work and problems of 
adjustment in school before visiting the pupil's home. 

5. The attendance officer discusses with the teachers concerned the cases 
which need special attention, reporting to teachers on home conditions. 

6. The attendance officer reports cases to the school nurse or other worker 
when such action seems appropriate. 


- Cooperation with Community Services—The attendance officer should 


cooperate with community agencies in seeking to eliminate causes of 

absence. 

l. The attendance officer has available a list of all welfare, social, and 
religious agencies which are prepared to render assistance. 

2. Where a confidential exchange of social agencies exists, the attendance 
officer cooperates in its use. 
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3. The attendance officer helps to secure institutional care or other outside 
aid for pupils whose parents cannot pay for such services. 

H. Case-Work with Habitual Truants—Cases of persistent non-attendance 
which may lead to delinquency and court action should be made the basis 
of case-work records and intensive study. 

1. Case-records are available showing analysis of causes of difficulty and 
reporting efforts at adjustment in cases of habitual non-attendance. 

2. Repeated visits and follow-up of home and school adjustments are made 
in cases representing the most serious problems. 

L Court Action as Last Resort—When all other means fail, the attendance 
department should take court action to secure school attendance. 

1. Opportunity is given for an informal hearing by school authorities in 
the effort to bring about adjustment without court action. 

2. A pupil who is habitually absent is transferred to a different school and 
given another trial before initiating court action. 

3. If other measures fail, court action is initiated. 

4. Detailed records of evidence are prepared for cases presented in court. 

J. Records and Reports—Comprehensive records and reports on work done 
should be made by the attendance department. 

1. The attendance officer keeps a daily record of activities. 

2. The attendance officer keeps records of the approximate distribution of 
his time among various duties performed. ; 

3. The attendance officer files a weekly or monthly report of his services, 
giving an accounting of cases investigated and a general analysis of their 


types and disposition. A 
4. Annual reports are prepared covering all services rendered by the at- 


tendance department. | 
5. Records are available which show trends from year to year In: — j 
a. Percent of children of compulsory school age who are in daily 


attendance in school. j í ' 
b. Percent of all children enrolled who are in daily attendance in school. 
c. Number of days of absence, and whether lawful or unlawful, of 


pupils who are enrolled. 


ATTENDANCE PROBLEMS AND THE 
LOCAL SCHOOL 


Each local school unit within the city has very immediate relations with 
the problems of nonattendance. It is in the local unit that the first record 
of pupil absences is made. A common practice is for school principals to 
report all absences daily to the attendance officer. The purpose of such a 
Complete daily report is not that the attendance officer shall forthwith 
investigate all cases so reported. It merely aids the attendance bureau in 
Checking upon the extent to which the principals and teachers are han- 
dling their own attendance problems. Obviously many absences are of a 
temporary and unavoidable character and can be handled by telephone 
from the principal’s office. A second report of absences should be sent. 
This latter report would include those cases which the school has failed 
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to control. It is here that the individual school can render a real service 
to increase the quality and effectiveness of the attendance officer's work. 
If each report is accompanied by as complete a history of the child as it is 
possible for the school to obtain, the attendance official is put in possession 
of a host of information which might take him days to procure and which 
will enable him to approach the case from the viewpoint of a social worker 
who is trying to understand all the related factors and to bring about a 
readjustment of the child and the establishment of wholesome, normal 
attitudes. 

It must be remembered that frequently the causes of truancy rest pri- 
marily within the school itself. In many instances the schools are organ- 
ized, administered, and taught as of yore. The school is a formalized 
institution with rigid and uniform procedures. Teachers and principals 
devoted to their special tasks lose patience with the nonconforming child. 
They prefer the youths that readily adjust themselves to the daily routine 
of the school. Owing to lack of time, proper techniques, or interest on 
the part of teachers, the idiosyncrasies of pupils are not studied and no 
attempts are made to adjust school procedures to the peculiar needs of 
certain pupils. Constant demand for conformity without proper recognition 
of the emotional and other factors surrounding the case aggravates the 
situation until an otherwise normal child may become maladjusted or even 
be classed as "atypical." If that situation is reached, behavior or truant 
problems may develop. It then becomes the path of least resistance to pass 
on to behavior centers, truant, or parental schools all those who are prob- 
lems, whether natural or school-created. It is perhaps not far from truth 
to state that if techniques were applied which would give a real under- 
standing of the child and if proper attempts were made to adjust school 
procedures to individual differences, thus providing each child with work 
suited to his level of ability and with dynamic centers of interest which 
lend motivation, a large majority of the potential unadjusted children 
would never become problem cases. 

Each local school thus Occupies a strategic position with reference to 
attendance problems. It is within the school and its surrounding environ- 
ment that the problems arise. The initial report to the central attendance 
bureau must originate in the local unit. The person who investigates the 
case works in close cooperation with the parents and the teachers and 
the principal. Finally, the Pupil who has been absent or has become à 
behavior problem must be adjusted to the school, its environment, and its 
purposes. Any facts obtained by the social workers which supplement the 
school records should be made available to teachers and utilized in all 
possible ways in eflecting a readjustment of the child. All of these relation- 
ships between the local school and attendance service are obviously in 
addition to the large majority of cases which are handled directly by the 
principal and the teacher. 
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THE TEACHER’S RELATIONS TO 
ATTENDANCE PROBLEMS 


Because the teacher is directly responsible for the work of instruction 
and is in immediate supervision of the progress and growth of pupils, she 
is more interested in good attendance than is any other person in the 
school organization. The teacher perhaps realizes most fully the inter- 
ruptions in her work and the gaps in pupil progress which are caused by 
absences. The magnitude of this problem may be observed in the fact that 
on the average more than 10 per cent of the total number of children 
enrolled in city elementary schools are absent each day. When pupils miss 
school, it is desirable that the work should be made up. If a conscientious 
attempt is made by teachers to have pupils compensate through extra work 
for the time missed, much teacher time is consumed in follow-up instruc- 
tion. If the teacher time requisite for make-up work is not available and 
pupils are readmitted to class groups which by this time have progressed 
to advanced stages in the work for the grade, there are dangers of creating 
for the pupil a situation which may result in maladjustment, retardation, 
and failure. 

Among other responsibilities regarding attendance which rest upon the 
classroom teacher are the daily reporting of absences, understanding 
home conditions and cooperating with the home in securing regular and 
willing attendance, and developing a proper attitude toward pupils and 
wholesome attitudes among pupils. The latter is a very important factor 
in determining regularity of attendance. In the last analysis it is the class- 
room teacher who exerts a potent influence in determining the environ- 
ment and activities of children while they are in school, and in her hands 
rests the responsibility for applying educational procedures which will 
prevent maladjustment, truancy, and behavior cases. 


VISITING-TEACHER SERVICE 


due absenteeism or complete non- 


As the real causes underlying un 
dely known and understood, it was 


attendance at school became more Wi 
only natural that attitudes regarding the enforcement of compulsory school 


attendance should change and that new avenues should be sought to assist 
with the problem. The visiting-teacher movement was an outgrowth of 
Such recognition of the nature of the problem by leaders in the field of 
education and in the field of social work. The movement was started in 
New York City in 1906 by private initiative.?* Public spirited organizations 
inaugurated similar services in Boston and Hartford in 1907, in Phila- 
delphia in 1909, and in Worcester, Massachusetts in 1910. It was not 


203. J. Oppenheimer, The Visiting Teacher Movement (New York, Joint Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, Public Education Association, 1924). 
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until after 1913 that boards of education undertook to sponsor the work, - 
Rochester, New York, was the first city in which the board of education 
was responsible for the inception of visiting-teacher service.?! Between 
1913 and 1921 similar plans were inaugurated in Kansas City (1915); 
Chicago (1919); Minneapolis (1916); Newton, Massachusetts; Mt. Ver- 
non, New York; Utica, New York; Mason City, Iowa; and Fargo, North 
Dakota. The period from 1914 to 1921 is characterized by the general 
adoption of this type of service by other cities. The period from 1921 to 
the present has been called the period of natural expansion in visiting- 
teacher work. It is during this time that attention has centered largely upon 
the development and improvement of the service and a critical study of the 
specific functions and contributions which can be made by this form of 
social service. 

Visiting-teacher service has expanded consistently from the early be- 
ginnings described in the preceding paragraph. In April, 1944, the U. S. 
Office of Education sent a questionnaire to 1100 school superintendents 
in cities of 10,000 or more population. Of the 748 who replied, 266 re- 
ported “organized services" represented by at least one worker especially 
employed for this purpose, and 102 said that their school systems were 
offering the service on a part-time basis by some staff member other than 
a visiting teacher.?? The number of visiting teachers per school system 
having “organized services” ranged from 1 part-time person in 28 systems 
and 1 full-time person in 131 systems to 292 (including 90 attendance 
officers) in Philadelphia. 

The work load of visiting teachers is difficult to define. One approach 
has been to calculate the ratio of visiting teachers to total school enroll- 
ment. In the survey reported by Cook 6 cities reported 1000 or fewer 
pupils enrolled per visiting teacher, whereas 10 cities reported from 10,000 
to 25,000 and over per full-time worker. The difficulty with using total 
school enrollment is that the need for visiting-teacher services varies SO 
much in terms of the proportion of pupils in need of assistance; one school 
with 500 pupils might have enough cases to keep a worker busy full time, 
whereas another school with 1500 students might require only the part- 
time help of one visiting teacher. When the state-wide program in Michi- 
gan was initiated in 1944 it was anticipated that one visiting teacher 
should be able to serve a school population of 2500. On the assumption 
that 2 per cent of the pupils might require the help of a visiting teacher, 
the case load per worker was defined as 50 to 75 cases. A case-load formula 
would seem to be a better basis than total enrollment for determining the 


#1 Mabel B. Ellis, The Visiting Teacher in Rochester (New York, Joint Committee 

on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, Public Education Association, 1925), p. 39. 

?? Katherine M. Cook, The Place of Visiting Teacher Services in the School Pro- 

fas sim No. 6 (Washington, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
» P. 18. 
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number of visiting teachers needed in a given school system, especially 
if the complexity of cases is taken into consideration. 

There is some disagreement as to the title whereby these workers shall 
be identified. The original title was “visiting teacher,” and when the pro- 
fessional organization of visiting teachers was first established in 1919 it 
was known as the National Association of Visiting Teachers; later, the 
name was changed to American Association of Visiting Teachers and now 
itis called American Association of School Social Workers. In Cook’s 
survey report the name “visiting teacher” was used in 122 of the 266 
cities and only eight cities used the title “school social worker”; but at 
least 48 other titles were reported. It would seem that school administrators 
would find it easier to communicate with school-board members and the 
public if the title of these workers implied a school relationship. The term 
“teacher,” by whatever adjective it is modified, has a recognized place in 
a school program and hence requires less explanation than a person called 
a social worker. Since the work of a visiting teacher involves an integration 
of school and social services it is easy to see some merit in recognizing the 
latter aspect of the work in the person’s title, but since the purpose of the 
service is to assist children with their schooling there is logic in retaining 
the “teacher” identification.*? 

The scope of work of the visiting teacher is almost as broad as the entire 
educational environment of the child. For the cases referred to her, the 
visiting teacher attempts to discover and to effect a correction of the factors 
in the child's personal make-up, in his school environment, in his home 
life, and in his community contacts which are contributing to or actually 
causing his maladjustment. Studies regarding the duties and activities of 
visiting teachers have been made from time to time.”* Present practices 
can be viewed from several sources. Cook's survey report revealed the 
following functions and the number of cities assigning each function out 
of the 250 cities from which this type of information was obtained: 


ER OF CITIES 
TYPE OF FUNCTION M 


1. Acting as attendance officer 2 
2. Working out problems causing nonattendance 206 
3. Adjustment of behavior problems 225 
4. Home-school relationships 209 
5. Referral of problems to outside agency 107 
6. Direct treatment of child's difficulty 


When visiting teacher services Were established by legislation ona state- 
wide basis in Virginia in 1945 the Virginia State Board of Education pub- 


?3 Cook, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 


24 Oppenheimer, op. cit., pp. 122-124. 
Jane F. Culbert, the vee Teacher At Work (New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1929), 
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lished a handbook in which it was recommended that visiting teachers 
should work with the following groups of people: °° 


i 


2: 
ak 


Children: Those not enrolled, dropped, or irregular in attendance; 
those failing in their work; those exhibiting antisocial behavior; 
those who are shy and withdrawn; and those who have health prob- 
lems. 

Classroom teachers. 

Parents. 


The legislation which created state-wide visiting-teacher service in 
Michigan in 1944 grew out of a broad concern to do something about 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. Consequently the Michigan law 
specifically says that the program is designed for the prevention and treat- 
ment of behavior problems of children. The resulting outline of services 
and duties of visiting teachers in Michigan is more heavily oriented toward 
work with children manifesting behavior problems than might be true in 
other situations. In spite of its special slant, the following outline of visiting- 
teacher services is helpful: 2° 


1. 


The visiting teacher should emphasize the prevention of delinquency 
and the treatment of milder cases. He is the official school representative 
to handle maladjustments of children. He will make use of all available 
facilities for treatment and diagnosis, but he remains the responsible 
agent, unless otherwise mutually agreed upon, for caring for school 
children and for following up on treatment. 

The visiting teacher should assist other teachers to recognize symptoms 
which are significant as indicating possible or probable future delin- 
quency. 


. The visiting teacher should emphasize total faculty planning and under- 


standing of problems and should stimulate cooperative group action in 
recommending and putting into practice programs which will assist in 
preventing maladjustment. 

The regular teacher should accept home calls as part of his responsibility. 
The visiting teacher may assist or take over this responsibility in special 
cases. 


The visiting teacher should study the child and seek to discover causes of 
the symptoms. 


. The visiting teacher should study the child's needs, the home, school, 


and community life to discover what in the various environments and 
associations may cause his behavior problem. 

The visiting teacher should work with the children, and recommend 
steps to be taken by others for proper treatment. 

The visiting teacher should recognize the delinquent who needs psychiat- 


ric treatment beyond his ability or training to give, and refer the child 
to the proper agency. 


mum Handbook for Visiting Teachers (Richmond, State Board of Education, 1947)» 


?9 A State Program for Visiting Teach Lansi 7 trace 
tion, 1944), pp. 9-10. e ers (Lansing, Department of Public Ins 
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9. The visiting teacher should know thoroughly all services, local and state, 
available from other than school agencies. 

10. The visiting teacher should cooperate with all individuals and agencies 
concerned with the welfare of children, but should not assume their 
responsibilities nor take over their work. Naturally, the services available 
in the community will determine somewhat the degree of responsibility 
by the visiting teacher. 

11. Though the visiting teacher will be expected to appear before numerous 
groups to plan community programs and to explain his work, his time 
should be so budgeted that it does not interfere with his duty of working 
with children. 

12. The visiting teacher should keep adequate records and make such re- 
ports as are assigned to him by the superintendent of schools or commis- 
sioner of schools, who in turn will transmit requested reports to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

13. A part time reimbursed visiting teacher may have other duties assigned 
to him if first approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, but 
such duties must be of a nature that will not hinder his effectiveness as 
a visiting teacher; for example, he may not be employed as an attendance 
officer. He may cooperate with the court to assist parents and children, 
but only in rare instances will he appear in court as a witness. 


The scope and variety of visiting teacher activities are illuminated by 
analyses made available by the Austin, Texas, public schools.** In one 
year the visiting teachers worked with 982 cases which presented a total of 
2579 problems. These problems, and their respective frequencies, were 
summarized as follows: 


1. Aspects of home environment (ineffectual parents, broken homes, delin- 
quent homes, family disorganization, pregnant mothers) —840 

2. Economic problems (economic deficiency, lunch needs, clothing) —443 

3. Cultural patterns (seasonal work, older child having to assume home 
responsibility, adolescents preferring or needing to work, over-protective 
parents) —439 y KR. 

4. Health problems (temporary illness, prolonged illness, psychiatric prob- 
lems, physical handicaps) —375 i f 

5. School difficulties (lack of interest, aggravated misbehavior, aggravated 
truancy, suspensions, improper grade placement)—296 

6. Delinquencies (petty thefts, burglaries, assaults, sex problems, runaways, 
unmarried pregnant girls)—88 

7. Miscellaneous (birth and vaccina 
culties, correct legal names, emergenc 
ability) —98 


tion certificates, transportation diffi- 
y housing problems, low mental 


In the course of helping these 982 children and youth, 1009 direct 
Services were rendered to pupils. These services included reinstatement 
In school, personal conferences, conferences with parents, suggested pro- 
gram changes, assistance in getting work permits, referral to Special Edu- 


21 Unpublished report. Courtesy of Arthur Cunningham, Director of Pupil Per- 


Sonnel Services, 
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cation Department, conferences with teachers, plans for medical care, 
arranging transfers to other schools, assistance in obtaining birth and 
vaccination certificates, and securing needed clothing. There were also 890 
instances in which the visiting teacher rendered services to the students’ 
parents and 604 instances in which services were rendered to other school 
departments and social agencies. During a subsequent year in which the 
number of visiting teachers had been increased, 286 referrals came from 8 
different social agencies in the community and conferences were held with 
officials in 21 different social agencies, 178 cases having been referred to 
14 different agencies. The referrals received from the social agencies were 
included in the total of 3437 cases handled that year. The year’s activities 
included 6629 conferences with school personnel, 2409 of which were 
with classroom teachers. These data have been presented to show the 
school-focused but community-wide dispersion of the work of visiting 
teachers. 

The manner in which the visiting teacher functions in a school system 
brings her into contact with many departments, types of professional 
workers, and out-of-school agencies. Staff relationships are therefore very 
important, and cooperation of a high type is essential if the work is to be 
effective. Since the most desirable practice is to assign a visiting teacher to 
a specific building or a few conveniently situated buildings, rather than 
on a city-wide basis, she will work most intimately with the principal and 
the classroom teachers of a designated area. The principal and the director 
of the visiting-teacher service generally supervise the work as it applies 
to the local school. To avoid delay and to keep the channels of communi- 
cation clear, cases should be referred to the visiting teacher by the princi- 
pal of the school. He, of course, will have had prior information about 
the case through his regular contacts with the teacher and the child. 
Teacher and principal, plus the child’s cumulative folder and other school 
records, can give the visiting teacher much information about the case. 

The visiting teacher will have constant need for the cooperation of 
various specialists and special departments. The psychologist, as a member 
of the child-study department or the bureau for research and measure- 
ment, may furnish data regarding the mental, emotional, or academic 
status of pupils referred to the visiting teacher. The close interrelationship 
between the many phases of child life suggests the many helpful ways in 
which the visiting teacher may use the information gathered by the health 
clinic and the supplementary facts obtained by school nurses. Frequently 
pertinent data may be obtained from outside organizations, such as health 
agencies, recreation centers, employment agencies, social welfare bureaus, 
and children's courts. As the visiting teacher may use to advantage the 
assistance from these various groups, so in turn these special departments 
and organizations may find the visiting teacher a source of enlightenment 
for some of their special problems. 
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Perhaps the most serious conflicts of authority and overlapping of 
functions occur between the work of visiting teachers and that of attendance 
officers, Some authorities believe that the main purpose of the visiting 
teacher is to do educationally constructive work, and that if she is to 
achieve her greatest usefulness her work must be positive and free from 
any connection with the exercise of authority.** It is feared if she became 
identified by teachers, parents, and pupils with a department whose major 
function has been so long connected with law enforcement, her approach 
would become a negative one, or at best, only ameliorative. The prospect 
of accomplishing her special mission would be enormously curtailed. 
Rochester, in the initial stages of visiting-teacher service, found it neces- 
sary to have some of its visiting teachers assume the burden of attendance 
service. This practice of dual responsibility proved undesirable and was 
abandoned in 1924.2% The Michigan handbook of 1944 contains the 
following significant statement: °° 


There has been a significant change in the point of view as to the function of 
the attendance officer. In a great many instances the attendance officer no longer 
stresses that he represents the law and shakes the big stick at the parent or child. 
He, too, has made his function one of assisting parents and children to correct 
truancy. Nevertheless, the combination of attendance officer and visiting teacher 
functions is undesirable. The officer does represent the law even though he hides 
his badge and authority. In the final analysis in pursuance of his duties he does 
swear out a warrant when necessary, and that is as it should be. The visiting 
teacher should not represent the law. He must become the welcomed adviser of 
the child and his family—the person in whom the child and the parent will 
confide. Information given him must be inviolate. No court nor anyone else 
may force him to divulge without the child’s or parent’s consent, what he has 
learned from them in confidence. If the attendance officer finds home conditions 
which he considers should be referred, the visiting teacher should be eager to 
serve. If, vice versa, he finds that law enforcement is necessary, the teacher 


should step aside to permit such action. 


Other authorities believe that attendance service, including the law 
enforcement aspect, should be handled by visiting teachers. The Virginia 
Program previously mentioned places much emphasis upon the visiting 
teacher’s work with pupils having attendance irregularities but the Vir- 
ginia handbook is not explicit about the visiting teacher’s role in law 
enforcement procedures. Some writers are confident that as attendance 
service reaches a higher plane and adopts more and more the standards 
and methods of social case-workers, the sharp demarcation of functions 
between the visiting teacher and the attendance officer will disappear. 


d Culbert, op. cit., p. 123. 
?52 Ellis, op. cit., p. 166. ; 
29 A state Program for Visiting Teachers, Op- cit., p. 19. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR SOCIALLY 
MALADJUSTED 


Closely allied to attendance and visiting teacher service is the mainte- 
nance of special schools and classes for wayward, truant, and incorrigible 
boys and girls. Special schools of this type fall into two groups, the day- 
schools and the residential schools. In 1948 each of the 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico reported 
one or more public or private residential schools for delinquent children.** 
The total number of such schools was 167, and their total enrollment was 
22,745. The report did not indicate how many of the 167 residential 
schools were state institutions for delinquents, how many were privately 
operated, and how many were sponsored by public school systems.?! It is 
generally known, however, that only a few of the very large city school 
Systems operate residential schools. Invariably enrollment in a publicly 
supported residential school is through court action and usually entails 
some contact with school staff members who have had previous contact 
with the case. In recent years all residential schools for delinquent youth 
have placed much stress upon rehabilitating the individual and as a result 
the average length of stay in one of these schools has been reduced to 
approximately a year for most cases.*? The local school staff thus makes 
contact with the pupil again within a short time. In fact, a short period of 
attendance in a residential school may be viewed by the local school staff 
as but one of the resources at its disposal for working with very difficult 
cases. 

Public school systems are more likely to operate day-schools or special 
classes for the socially maladjusted. In 1948, 90 city school systems in 
25 states reported special schools or classes for truants or behavior prob- 
lem cases. The total enrollment in these classes was 15,340 in that year. 
Children who are transferred temporarily for varying lengths of time to 
special day-schools or classes for the socially maladjusted continue to be 
under the auspices of school personnel and hence continue as active cases 
in the files of visiting teachers and attendance officers. The latter officials, 
together with school faculties and social agencies, work with the child and 
his family to remove or ameliorate the causes for the child's maladjust- 
ment so that the child's assignment to the special school or class may be 


a Elise H. Martens, “Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional 
Children, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48 (Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1950), Ch. 5; D- 11: 

m For details see Directory of State, District of Columbia, County, and Municipal 
Training Schools Caring for Delinquent Children in the United States, 1940. Copy 
available from Children's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Washington, D. C. 

* ce aes WU Elise H. Martens, and Katherine M. Cook, Education in 
raining Schools for Delinquent Youth, Bulleti s i urit 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1945), e A s aoe 
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as brief as possible and the child restored to his usual environment in 
which there will not be a recurrence of the circumstances which caused 
the difficulty in the first place. 

A few decades ago there was some controversy as to whether removal 
of the child from his neighborhood school or even from his home and 
placement in a special class or day-school or residential institution was a 
wise policy. The argument against removal from his native haunts was that 
upon his return he would have to make his adjustment in that environment 
anyhow, so the various agencies trying to help him might as well assist 
him in making that adjustment from the very beginning. The amount of 
progress which has been made in dealing with all types of maladjusted 
cases gives fairly good assurance that in the future removal from the neigh- 
borhood school or the home will be sought only as a last resort for children 
whose problems have defied solution by all other means. With this type of 
assurance in the background, school systems should move forward with 
confidence in such special provisions as needed locally to assure all mal- 
adjusted youth the best opportunities for full restoration to normal adjust- 
ment. In this realm in particular it must be remembered that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. Visiting-teacher service should pay 
its highest dividends in working with children having severe problems 
before the difficulty reaches the stage wherein the child’s removal to a 
special class or school seems imminent. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC 
SERVICE 


The important part played by psychology in current educational pro- 
cedures makes it imperative that all teachers and principals be well versed 
in this field, Every classroom teacher is confronted daily with instructional 
problems involving individual pupils and groups of pupils, with problems 
presented by exceptional children, with the need for surveying the talent 
and achievement of groups of pupils, and with problems associated with 
the classification, promotion, and management of individual students, In- 
creasing recognition is being given to the fact that the classroom teacher 
and administrator must have the competence of a good generalist with 
reference to most of the problems arising in the usual school routine but 
that the classroom teacher cannot be expected to have the specialized 
training necessary to deal appropriately with the unusually complex types 
of cases or situations. The teacher and the principal should be capable of 
deciding when they need the assistance of specialists. 

At one time the school more or less washed its hands of the non- 
conforming or atypical child. Such is no longer the case, the school en- 
deavors to promote the wholesome all-round development of every child 
according to his individual potentialities. This involves much more exten- 
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sive and thorough-going case study work than has been customary. To 
assist teachers and principals with the more difficult aspects of child-study 
procedure as it relates to individuals and to groups, school systems and 
communities have found it advisable to augment the staff with specialists 
in psychology, psychiatry, and psychiatric social work. 

The services of these types of specialists are available to staff members 
and pupils in a given school through one or the other or both of two 
customary arrangements. In some communities the services of specialists, 
particularly those of psychologists, are made available to schools by 
adding such persons to the school staff. In some cases psychologists were 
added to personnel of research bureaus; in others separate departments 
of child-study were organized. A more recent trend has been to integrate 
all of the service agencies within a given school system into a single de- 
partment such as “attendance and pupil personnel,” “pupil personnel and 
adjustment,” or “attendance and pupil adjustment.” Some school districts 
maintain a psychological clinic, whereas others operate an educational 
clinic, or both.?? Where such distinction prevails, the educational clinic 
deals chiefly with specific difficulties of individual pupils in school subjects, 
whereas the psychological clinic usually specializes in the observation, 
diagnosis, and adjustment of defective or maladjusted pupils. It is easy 
to see how these two types of investigation might overlap in the case of 
certain pupils. 

Hildreth obtained by questionnaire a tabulation of the functions of 
specialists in this field now at work in the schools of the country. She also 
analyzed the reports in professional literature of the actual and the theo- 
retical functions of child guidance specialists and research bureaus in 
educational institutions and in public-school practice.* Her list should 
be helpful in studying a local situation. 

The second method which some communities have used to provide special- 
ized services for children's problems is the child guidance or mental hygiene 
clinic. As a rule the child guidance clinic is established in the community 
in such a way that it is independent of the Schools in its organization, 
direction, and Support; nevertheless it maintains extensive cooperative 
working relationships with schools. One reason for the close relationship 
which the independent clinics maintain with the schools rests in the fact 
that most of the child patients are school children, that the school neces- 
sarily becomes an active agent in any program for solving a child's prob- 
lems, and that the clinics are eager to be of service to difficult problems 
encountered by teachers. 


f 33 The first psychological clinic was established at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1896. C. M. Loutitt, Clinical Psychology (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1936), 
p. 10. 

34 Gertrude Hildreth, Psychological Service for School Problems (Yonkers, N. Y. 
World Book Co., 1930), pp. 23-26. 
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Child guidance clinics as we-know them today grew out of the early 
efforts in using the clinical approach with mental defectives and juvenile 
delinquents. The earliest beginnings were made prior to 1900, but the 
pioneer projects which provided the most significant impetus for the later 
development of child guidance clinics occurred between 1900 and 1920.** 
Sufficient vision and perspective had been gained from the earlier work 
so that a new concept of working with children had evolved. The new 
horizons were given tangible form and trial in 1922 when the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, with money provided by the Common- 
wealth Fund, established eight demonstration centers between 1922 and 
1925. The term “child guidance clinic" was coined at that time and the 
demonstrations were located in St. Louis, Norfolk, Monmouth County 
(New Jersey), Dallas, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Los Angeles, Cleveland, and 
Philadelphia.*® 

In the beginning child guidance clinics were associated with juvenile 
courts and gave most of their attention to delinquents. Their objective was 
to make a much-hoped-for reduction in juvenile delinquency and to help 
children showing undesirable behavior and personality traits to achieve 
such a quality of mental health that they would be saved from serious 
mental disorder in later life.*7 From the very beginning the clinics utilized 
What was then a new approach in dealing with children's problems, namely, 
the use of a team of specialists consisting of a psychiatrist, a psychologist, 
and a psychiatric social worker. The emphasis of the clinics throughout 
their history has been to deal with the child and his problems in the 
existing environment rather than to remove the child from his environ- 
ment. This approach meant that the child, his parents, and sometimes other 
individuals or agencies in the community had to become active participants 
in planning and carrying out a program designed to correct whatever 
seemed to be at the root of the trouble. The children and their parents 
thus became potent forces in helping the clinics to evolve and fashion 
their methods. Allen pointed out that the role of the patients and parents 
in shaping the methods of child guidance clinics is too important ever to 
be forgotten.?* 

As experience was gained in working W. : 
came evident that a broader outlook was necessary. Many children could 
probably be saved from delinquency if their problems were recognized 
and help given at an earlier time. Today child guidance clinics give most 


ith cases of delinquency it be- 


85 Helen L. Witner, Psychiatric Clinics for Children (New York, The Common- 
Wealth Fund, 1940), Ch. 3. 

ay S. Stevenson, Child Gui 
, Ch. 4. i i i 

87 Milton E. Kirkpatrick, The Organization and Function of the Child Guidance 


Clini $ ittee for Mental Hygiene, 1941). 
inic (New York, The National Committee in the United States,” 


38 Frederick H. Allen, “Developments in Child Psychiatry i 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 38 (September, 1948), pp- 1201-1209. 
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of their time to children with serious problems who have not yet reached 
the delinquency stage. Most child guidance clinics today serve a three- 
fold function: (1) they study and treat patients; (2) they seek to interest 
other community agencies in the prevention of behavior and personality 
disorders in children and in promising methods of dealing with them 
when they do occur; and (3) they attempt to reveal to the community, 
through the first-hand study of individual children, the unmet needs of 
groups of children. 

The philosophy of most child guidance clinics today is similar to that 
held by modern schools. The concept of mental health and social adjust- 
ment is viewed in the light of growth and maturity. The clinical syndromes 
encountered in childhood are not the same as those of adult psychiatry. 
Distinct technical skills are required in work with children. The child’s 
method of expression differ from those of the adult, The child’s behavior 
must be understood in terms of growth and development and in the way 
environmental factors influence children.*? 

At present child guidance clinics are found primarily in large cities, 
It takes at least $20,000 per year to Support a clinic with a staff of one 
psychiatrist, one psychologist, one psychiatric social worker, and some 
clerical help. Even this amount of monev.does not provide full-time service 
of the professional staff. The typicabation miith a “threefold staff" on 
half-time can serve a population of 2. _J0 and work with 300 to 400 
new cases each year. In 1935 there we g 617 child guidance clinics in the 
various states, the number ranging fro: 209 in New York to none in 14 
states. Full-time threefold clinics accepting children existed only in cities 
of over 150,000 population and were infrequent in cities of less than 
250,000 population. Financial support for 373 of the 617 clinics came 
from state governments. State-financed clinics tended to serve the smaller 
cities and towns while the privately-financed ones were confined chiefly 
to metropolitan centers.+° 

The chief problem at present is to make the services of a clinical team 
available to schools, parents, and social agencies in small cities and rural 
areas. To meet this need Michigan experimented with a traveling clinic 
between 1937 and 1943, The Michigan legislature in 1937 appropriated 
funds which enabled the Michigan Child Guidance Institute to organize à 
"field unit" consisting of two social Workers and a psychologist. Cases 
within each county were selected by a local filter committee, which also 
assumed responsibility for securing parental consent for the examination, 
securing the medical examination, securing a room for the psychologist's 
examination, and arranging transportation for the children. After five 
years of experimental and exploratory work with the "traveling unit" the 

*9 J. Franklin Robinson, “Current Trends in Child Guidance Clinics," Mental 


Hygiene, Vol. 34 (January, 1950), pp. 106-116. 
40 Witner, op. cit., Ch. 3. 
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Michigan Child Guidance Institute recommended to the legislature that 
the institute be abolished and that a permanent program for state-wide 
care and prevention be adopted.** 

Schools in small cities and rural areas experience real difficulty in secur- 
ing the help of child psychiatrists and psychologists. State-financed traveling 
clinics, although of some help, leave much to be desired. Invariably local 
resources are inadequate to establish even a part-time clinic. Yet schools 
in small communities have one or more serious cases each year which 
demand the help of specialists. Perhaps each local school board, or a 
group of school districts on a cooperative basis, could enter into an agree- 
ment whereby a psychiatrist in the nearest larger city could be engaged 
on a case basis so that teachers and parents would have accessible to them 
the assistance of the types of specialists usually found in a child guidance 
clinic, Appropriate administrative routines could be established whereby 
selected cases could be transported to the larger city for examination and 
periodic consultation. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


From meager beginnings in the form of medical inspection, the health 
services of a modern program for public education have increased in 
number and in type until they encompass nearly every phase of the physical 
well-being of school children and, in some cities, of children of pre-school 
age. Health service #2 concerns itself with provisions for the discovery 
and correction of physical defects, the control and prevention of com- 
municable diseases, the giving of periodic health examinations and follow- 
up to insure correction of defects, and provisions for the health of teachers. 

In the operation of a well-ordered program for health it is not always 
easy to draw sharp distinctions between the activities which may definitely 
be classed as health service and those which are more closely allied to the 
Other major phases of the broader program for health, namely, school 
hygiene, physical education, health instruction, special classes for the 
physically handicapped, and cooperation with the general health program 
of the community. The various staff members who are engaged to perform 
specialized services in the field of health service may also function with 
reference to other aspects of the health program. The school nurse, who 
Visits schools and homes in cooperation with parents, principals, and 
teachers, inspects children who are suspected of contagious diseases, gives 
fitst-aid treatments, examines those who return to school after illness, 
Supervises the periodic weighing and measuring of children, and assists 


SEDET. i ncy in Michigan: A Program for Improving 
Curt, To Contro a ee Michigan Child Guidance Insti- 


Treatment and Increasing Prevention (Ann Arbor, 
tute, 1943). 


42 The broader program for health is discussed in a subsequent chapter. 
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the physician and dentist in making physical examinations, functions in- 
directly as a teacher of health while she goes about her duties with refer- 
ence to health service. In a similar fashion the physician, the dentist, the 
dental hygienist, and the speech specialist may give significant health 
instructions while performing obligations more definitely classed as health 
services. Among the other members of a health staff are the psychologist, 
who serves as a specialist in a clinic or research bureau to examine individ- 
ual children and to act as consultant regarding problem cases; the psycho- 
analyst, who serves as a specialist in the child guidance clinic and consults 
with teachers and parents regarding problem and behavior cases; the 
dietitian, who serves as a specialist in charge of the cafeteria and teaches 
nutrition and foods; and the supervisor of special classes, who directs 
and supervises the work in special classes for the handicapped and may 
supervise the schools at large to check and to correct unhygienic conditions. 

Although these various specialists may function as members of a central 
department, their work is actually done in the local school units, and much 
of it is done with reference to individual children. The services of these 
highly trained specialists have been requested because they are equipped 
by training and experience to examine specialized phases of child life for 
the study of which teachers and administrative officers do not have the 
time or the technical training. It must be remembered that the responsi- 
bility for the pupil rests with the teacher and the individual school and 
that primarily these specialists are available to render assistance and types 
of services which will enable teachers and others responsible for instruc- 
tion to give the best kind of educational guidance to the children in their 
classes. 

Since the work of the specialists in the field of health service is definitely 
organized as a supplementary feature to help teachers and administrators 
carry out in a more effective manner the general program for public educa- 
tion, there devolves upon those in charge of local school units the respon- 
sibility for so organizing and coordinating the work of health service with 
the work of teachers that the maximum results may be obtained. It is now 
common practice to equip new school buildings with rather spacious and 
well-equipped quarters for health clinics in which doctors, dentists, nurses, 
mental hygienists, psychologists, and speech pathologists may operate. In 
too many instances, however, these Specialists function in an independent 
manner, performing their respective duties without adequate considera- 
tion for the ways in which they may serve teachers and the school as a 
whole. Cooperation between the service specialists and the teachers is SO 
limited in amount that the real service features of the health program are 
lost. Quantities of data which would be of inestimable value to classroom 
teachers, health teachers, special-class instructors, and teachers of physical 
education in vitalizing their work and in building their instruction around 
the needs of individuals and groups of pupils, are gathered and filed by 
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the service specialists and never reach the other staff members cooperating 
in the general health program. 

Attention was called previously to the fact that it is sometimes difficult 
to draw sharp distinctions between health-service activities and the activi- 
ties which are classified among the other aspects of the program for health. 
Perhaps the extent to which it is difficult to make these distinctions is an 
index of the degree to which health service has been organized as an integral 
and permeating feature of the entire program for health. Administrative 
machinery can be established so that the lhealth-service activities may 
become an integral and contributing feature of each of the other phases 
of health education. For example, the eye specialist may contribute in- 
formation which will assist the classroom teacher in the assignment of 
seats to pupils. The general school physician may furnish data which will 
be of value to the teacher of physical education in grouping pupils for 
exercises and in the selection of activities. Nearly every type of health 
service will supply facts which may become the basis for various kinds of 
lessons in personal and general health. Teachers in turn may be encour- 
aged to cooperate with the health-service department. Teachers may be 
trained to observe the physical condition of the pupils and to recognize 
any signs of abnormality. Suspicious cases, whether physical, mental, or 
emotional, may be reported immediately to the health or psychological 
clinic, thus assisting the specialists in performing their duties more effi- 
ciently. Such interchange of cooperative endeavor can prevail only if 
principals sense their responsibilities and proceed to the establishment of 
administrative procedures whereby an integrated health program may be 
attained. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Among the social services carried on by the public school is direct aid 
to children in the form of food, clothing, medical care, minor surgical 
operations, free dental service, free eye-glasses, and other service minis- 
tering directly to the physical wants of children. It has long been recog- 
nized that the school cannot deal effectively with the intellectual aspects 
of the curriculum when the physical bodies of children are not in a 
healthy, vigorous state. A pamphlet issued some years ago by the N.E.A. 
points out that “a child who is undernourished is not alert to learn; a child 
who is hungry must have food before instruction; a child who is worried 
about his home cannot well give close attention to the affairs of the class- 


room.” 43 


Realization of the intimate relation between the physical status of 
hool tasks may have been an 


children and their ability to do justice to sc i 
essential factor in the development of a number of the forms of social 
N.E.A., November, 
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service which have been discussed in the preceding paragraphs. No doubt 
many aspects of health service, attendance and visiting-teacher service, 
and the maintenance of behavior centers may definitely be classed as 
social-welfare work. Welfare work is therefore not an entirely new con- 
cept in public education. In many cities where it has been feasible the 
children of destitute families have been served free milk and free lunches, 
have been given shoes and clothing and such medical care as seemed 
imperative. In a few centers the funds and supplies for such welfare work 
are furnished by the board of education, but in the majority of cases various 
teacher and community organizations cooperate with the schools in supply- 
ing the needed services and materials. 

One’s viewpoint regarding the school’s responsibility in the field of 
social services must be formulated in terms of the changing nature of the 
social structure in this country. More than a century ago textbooks were 
recognized as sufficiently necessary to the educational effort that legis- 
latures began to pass laws relating to the school’s responsibility regarding 
the provision of textbooks. By 1937, 47 states and the District of Columbia 
had enacted legislation relating to this problem. In 27 states and the 
District of Columbia the provision of free textbooks to public school 
children is mandatory; in 20 additional states permissive legislation au- 
thorizes local school boards to provide free textbooks. In 1951, 6,410,013 
pupils were transported to and from school each day at public expense, the 
amount exceeding 207,718,000 dollars. Since the early 1930’s our federal 
government has contributed funds and surplus commodities toward the 
school-lunch program. Federal, state, and local funds are pooled in financ- 
ing city and county health departments which render many health services 
to schools. The dividing line between what is legitimate expenditure of 
school district funds for clearly educational purposes and for supple- 
mentary social services which enable children to take advantage of and 
benefit from schooling is not clearly discernible. Likewise it is difficult 
to decide what types of services should come from agencies specifically 
created for rendering welfare services and what types of services should 
be paid for out of school budgets. During the 1930’s, when much un- 
employment prevailed, the country as a whole moved in the direction of 
an extension of public services of all kinds. With reference to social serv- 
ices in American life the Educational Policies Commission made this 
Statement: ** 


Possibly the future historian will record the extension and growth of the 
social services as the outstanding social phenomenon of this age. While there 
has been. response to human needs by public, sectarian, philanthropic, and 
commercial agencies throughout a large part of history, the powers of govern- 
ment have been utilized increasingly in recent years to alleviate human suffering 


+4 Social Services and the Schools, Educational Policies Commission, N.E.A. and 
the American Association of School Administrators (1939), p. 1, 
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enrich lives and prevent individual and social maladjustment. Various churches 
have met and still meet the welfare needs of many of their members and other 
persons; philanthropic ventures still blaze new trails for public agencies to 
follow; commercial enterprises still have a share in meeting fundamental needs 
through services rendered for a price. Today, however, governments are assum- 
ing a leading role in the joint effort to improve the well-being of the people. Nor 
is this activity confined to any one level of government; local, state and federal 
authorities are all participating. 


From the teacher's standpoint, it seems clear that the wholesome devel- 
opment of children is difficult if not impossible when children's physical 
wants are not satisfied. Administrative policy regarding the school's re- 
sponsibility for children's welfare is still in a transition stage. Preston 
concluded his analysis of school laws with the following comment: *° 


Ample evidence available indicates that the public in general and legislators 
in particular are increasingly in accord with the provision of extended social 
welfare agencies under governmental auspices. The fact that such services are 
still, in many areas, so inadequate in nature is an indication that the planning 
of agencies of control and administration is as yet in a most incomplete stage. 
A definite trend toward centralization and coordination of control is evident. 
This trend has been discussed at some length in the previous chapter dealing 
with medical inspection and treatment. ! 

In the field of social service the public school should adopt the same policy 
as in the field of medical treatment. It should by all means endeavor to conserve 
and to strengthen the influence and care and protection of the home and family. 
In case of parental ignorance and neglect, however, the school should have very 
definite means and authority for compelling, either through the means of exist- 
ing welfare institutions or agencies Or, in the absence of such institutions or 
agencies, through its own means, proper attention to and satisfaction of the 
social needs of the pupils, in order that education may be effective. This legal 
authority is based upon the premise that the welfare of the state, as well as that 


of the individual, demands constructive alleviation of social deterrents to effec- 


tive education. If necessary, such authority should extend to emergencies as 
Well as to ordinary situations. A policy of laissez faire does not properly facilitate 
Constructive social planning and cooperation. The fundamental point at stake 
is that society as a whole should not suffer from the educational ineffectiveness 
caused by the ignorance, neglect, or misfortune of individuals. — y 
In order that such a policy as that suggested above may be intelligently carried 
out, it is necessary that school officials understand the extent and significance of 
social welfare; that they become aware of cooperating social agencies; and that 
they endeavor to bring about a close relationship between the public schools and 
such agencies. 


_ Approved policies of centralization of responsibility and unification of func- 


tions would indicate that the public school may best become the agency that 
is legally authorized to provide for the entire welfare of the pupil, from the 
instructional, medical, recreational, and social welfare point of view. Such a 
Policy should be pursued, however, in a manner to conserve fully the necessary 
family and parental responsibility and authority. 

^* E. C. Preston, Principles and Statutory Provi. 
Medical, and Social Services of the Public Schools 
Columbia University, 1935), pp. 122-123. 
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The Educational Policies Commission took a somewhat different stand, 
Its recommendations which are pertinent here are: ** 


That a plan based on local circumstances, encompassing the relationships of 
existing and needed social services, be developed in each community. 

That social service policies emphasize the importance of the home and family 
life through utilizing the home wherever possible as the basis for service. 

That school boards become public education authorities with a viewpoint 
broad enough to encompass all public educational activities, both in and out of 
school. 

That the school assume full responsibility for health instruction and health 
inventories of pupils. 

That school authorities recognize a definite obligation to provide a hygienic 
school environment and regimen as well as health supervision of teachers and 
employees. 

That medical diagnosis and treatment for school children, with certain 
emergency exceptions, be provided by agencies other than the public schools. 

That the school expand its adjustment program through the development of a 
system of cumulative records and use of socially trained attendance workers, 
guidance, counsellors, and the child guidance clinic. 

That the material wants of indigent school children be supplied by agencies 
other than the public schools. 

That school authorities stimulate community action leading to the establish- 
ment of appropriate agencies for removing social, economic, or physical handi- 
caps that affect the education of children. 

That school authorities seek actively to coordinate educational services with 
social services rendered by other public and private agencies. 


Even though welfare work may be an incidental phase of the school's 
services and may not be a part of the organized functions of public education, 
its existence places certain duties and responsibilities upon the principal 
and the teachers in certain buildings. Pupils in need of relief must be identi- 
fied, the circumstances surrounding the case investigated, and administra- 
tive procedures inaugurated whereby the needy may be cared for. Usually 
quarters must be improvised and a staff provided so that the welfare work 
may be properly administered. Outside contacts must be made to secure 
funds, food, and clothing. School entertainments, paper and rummage 
sales, and other money-raising activities must be organized. All of these 


activities command the time and managerial ability of the principal and 
teachers. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


The term guidance has come into the literature on elementary education 
within the past 20 years. In the elementary school the concept of guidance 
has developed largely out of two sources. On the one hand, those con- 
cerned with guidance at the high-school and college levels were becoming 
increasingly aware of the fact that effective guidance at the secondary 


46 Social Services and the Schools, Op. Cit., pp. x-xi. 
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level is conditioned to a large degree by the personnel and adjustment work 
done in the elementary schools. Guidance was conceived as a function 
applicable to the entire school system. The second source of the guidance 
interest in the elementary school is the increasing concern within the 
elementary school itself for meeting the needs of the whole child. The 
whole-child development movement has focused attention upon the im- 
portance of the nonintellectual aspects of the child’s school life and the 
home and community influences upon the child’s behavior and progress 
in school. 

As elementary schools became genuinely concerned with children’s 
health problems, their total adjustment in home and school, and the need 
for broad diagnoses if the learning problems of all children were to be met, 
it became clear that the effort of classroom teachers needed to be aug- 
mented by the help of various specialists. Expansion of visiting teacher, 
psychological, psychiatric, and social services took place during about 
the same period that the “whole child" concept began to take hold in the 
schools. Since the basic organization of the elementary school was that of 
the single-teacher-per-grade, and since recognition of a given child’s prob- 
lem must permeate the whole instructional program as well as other 
aspects of the child’s life at school, it was only logical that the role of the 
classroom teacher should be retained as paramount in meeting children’s 
needs. The specialists were to assist the teacher rather than to have guid- 
ance and adjustment duties that would supplement the contributions of 
classroom teachers, as was common in secondary-school guidance pro- 
grams. The early beginnings in which the specialists rendered technical 
Services and information to the elementary-school classroom teacher are 
revealed in Macfarlane’s description of a 10-year child guidance program 
conducted by the Institute of Child Welfare at the University of Califor- 
nia, in Munson's account of the adjustment service carried on through 
the Bureau of Child Study of the Chicago Public Schools,** in the descrip- 
tion of four community programs in the 1940 Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A.,'* and in the 1938 Year- 
book of the California Elementary Principals’ Association.^? The early 
Viewpoint regarding guidance in the elementary school, the role of the 
Classroom teacher, and the role of the specialist is well presented in the 


following statement by Kawin: ** 


47 Jean Walker Macfarlane, “Some Findings from a Ten-Year gd Research 
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Probably the most crucial field of guidance for the majority of American 
children lies in the elementary school. This has been little recognized in the 
past, so that guidance as an organized movement has developed first at the 
secondary and college levels. There is, however, a rapidly growing recognition 
of the fact that successful guidance at the secondary-school level must be 
superimposed upon more fundamental guidance or adjustment programs which 
reach children in their earlier and more formative years. There is also a recogni- 
tion that the greatest number of children can be reached during the so-called 
primary years, since more of them are attending school at that level than in 
either preschool or later periods. Furthermore, preventive adjustment measures 
taken during these early years of childhood constitute guidance of a more 
significant type than do attempts to remedy serious problem situations which 
have been allowed to develop. Thus it is becoming evident that the logical place 
to begin organized guidance is the point at which the child enters school—for 
most children the kindergarten-primary level. The results of research studies 
indicate that individual differences in the development and “readiness” of 
children at first-grade entrance are sufficient to require individualization of the 
school program and to provide a basis for an organized, cumulative guidance 
program. 

While elementary schools have perhaps progressed further than secondary 
schools in recognizing and Studying individual differences and in meeting the 
needs of individual children in the classroom, definitely organized programs of 
guidance at the elementary-school level are still rare. The programs which have 
been established represent promising beginnings. They have avoided, for the 
most part, a mistake which weakened many of the early guidance programs at 
the high-school level, namely, a tendency to establish guidance as a highly 
specialized and separate department with only a slight relationship to the general 
School program and activities. Guidance as it is developing in progressive ele- 
mentary schools is regarded an integral part of the whole educational program. 
Workers especially trained for guidance are available as resource specialists, but 
the classroom teacher is recognized as the key person in the program. Educators 
are realizing that the mental hygiene of the school will be as good or as bad as 
the mental health of its teachers, and that only a well-adjusted teacher can help 
Pupils to develop well-adjusted personalities. The specific function of the 
guidance program is the satisfactory mutual adjustment of the school and the 
individual child. While specialists have an important contribution to make to 


this process, its success rests ultimately upon the shoulders of each individual 
classroom teacher. 


During the time that has intervened since the guidance idea began to 
appear in the literature on elementary education in the late 1930's most 
Writers on the subject have adhered to the original concept which recog- 
nized the classroom teacher as the strategic person in studying and know- 
ing each child as an individual and making all possible efforts to meet his 
various needs; the specialist is recognized as a service aide to the teacher. 
These viewpoints were emphasized by Strang,*? Baxter? Berger," and 
n NL Mp Saco in the Elementary School," Education, Vol. 70 
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the Guidance Handbook for Elementary Schools developed by the office 
of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools." 

The most widely accepted concept of guidance in the elementary school 
appears to make it synonymous with the child development viewpoint in 
curriculum and school management, and with the child study movement 
which has endeavored to sensitize teachers to all phases of children's 
growth and development and to help teachers to become more competent 
in studying and understanding children and in doing something construc- 
tive about helping children meet their developmental needs and problems. 
Specialists in health, psychology, psychiatry, and social work are called 
upon to help the teacher get a comprehensive picture of the child and his 
problems whenever the teacher's own resources require supplementation. 
In other words, the best in modern teaching is what is meant by guidance 
in the elementary school. Willey appears to have taken this position when 
he says, “Most issues in guidance at the elementary-school level are ob- 
viated when we assume that good guidance is just good teaching" ... 
“One will also observe the synonymity of the two terms, i.e., guidance and 
teaching," . . . and, “Guidance in the elementary school requires an or- 
ganismic growth concept, that is, a consideration of the ‘whole child, 
Where any one phase of growth becomes an integral part of the organism's 
development." 55 

Some writers differ from Willey in their interpretation of the meaning 
and nature of guidance in the elementary school. Detjen and Detjen out- 
line a series of group lessons which a teacher may use in helping her 
pupils with problems of emotional and social adjustment.** Twenty lessons 
are proposed. Samples of the topics for these lessons are "Studying the 
Home Environment of Pupils," *Handling Angry Feelings," "Dealing 
with Bullies,” “Overcoming Fears," and “Cultivating Good Manners.” 
The authors recommend that the teacher set aside a specific time each day 
or each week for these lessons. They say that it is advisable that some 
lessons be carried on by all classes throughout the school at the same time. 
Another viewpoint is presented by Cain who recommended that one 
teacher do counseling one-half of the teaching day in elementary schools 
with 500 or fewer pupils in average daily attendance.°* The latter pro- 
Posal is comparable to the plan used in high schools in which counselors 
are appointed on the basis of size of enrollment. ou. 

Apparently the elementary school of the future will be faced with im- 
portant decisions regarding guidance. If guidance is synonymous with 


55 Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, Guidance Handbook 
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good modern teaching, why confuse the issue by introducing a new term 
when there is no new concept to be added to the thinking in elementary 
education? If guidance consists of pupil personnel services rendered by 
specialists to assist classroom teachers with their tasks, why call it guidance? 
Why not adhere to the names for the services and specialists which are famil- 
iar to everyone and whose contributions have already found a place in the 
teacher's repertoire of resources? If guidance means group lessons in mental 
hygiene, human relations, and character education, why not remodel the 
school’s curriculum in social, citizenship, and character education so that 
a realistic and functional instructional program may be obtained instead 
of adding another isolated subject to cut the school day into an increased 
number of small bits? Does the general patte ‘A the child ernal organization 
of an elementary school accommodate cothe results of addition of a 
faculty member called *a counselor” who b requie pdircumstances would 
have to be somewhat of a generalist? Wo, organizemployment of such a 
person prevent the school from finding fun Jrnish genuine specialists 
in health, psychology, psychiatry, and socrogresrk? If *a counselor" were 
employed, what, specifically, would such Jal Srson do? Would he become 
the recipient of all the cases of misbehav 52) These, plus a variety of other 
issues, should be considered carefully before school systems launch for- 
ward with elaborate guidance programs for the elementary schools. 

In general, it may be said that in most elementary schools today guid- 
ance has not emerged as a separate concept. In most schools that have 
become guidance conscious the idea of guidance is considered an integral 
part of the instructional process. Where organized efforts are under way 
to effect guidance work in elementary schools, the viewpoints and pro- 
cedures encompass child-study activities, diagnosis of individual pupil 
needs, remedial teaching, adaptation of instruction to individual differ- 
ences, and such special adjustments as may be needed to insure whole- 
some personality, social, and emotional development. The classroom 
teacher carries the major responsibility for effecting whatever adjustments 
should be made for the individual child. The majority of the adaptations 
are made through the regular instructional program, including the oppor- 
tunities in co-curricular activities, Essentially the guidance work is an 
effort to make available to the classroom teacher the services of specialists 
on the school staff and to assist the teacher in making intelligent use of 
the data provided by the service departments. The general plan of the 
guidance program is to assist teachers and principals in putting into opera- 
tion a good program of child growth and development. The guidance 
program represents an effort to develop to a truly functional level the 
viewpoints and procedures encompassed by the various persons ani 
agencies rendering pupil personnel and adjustment services. There 1 
some question as to whether the development of an integrated pupil pet 
sonnel and adjustment service may be jeopardized by introducing a term 
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which has acquired rather definite meaning in secondary education. A 
review of the literature indicates that leaders in the guidance movement 
in the elementary school are eager that the term guidance shall have a 
different meaning in the elementary school than it has in the secondary 
field. If such a careful distinction must always be made, why not confine 
the concept of guidance to secondary schools and use already familiar 
terminology in elementary schools? 


COMMUNITY COORDINATING COUNCILS 


Social evolution in this country during the past two decades has made 
it increasingly evident that the needs of individuals cannot be met satis- 
factorily unless there is coordination of effort among the agencies en- 
deavoring to give aid and to develop preventive programs. In each 
community there are many private and public agencies which concern 
themselves with the welfare of individuals and families. Usually each 
agency has selected its own field of activity, the kinds of cases it will aid, 
and the types of aid it will give. As a rule there is much overlapping among 
the agencies. The community coordinating council has been developed as 
a mechanism for eliminating overlapping of effort, spotting and filling in 
blind spots in a community’s program, and obtaining consolidation of 
community effort. 

Usually the aims of a community coordinating council are (1) to co- 
ordinate, on a voluntary basis, the activities of all agencies interested in 
child welfare and the prevention of juvenile delinquency. (2) to provide 
an organization whereby the combined resources and experience of all 
local child welfare agencies will be made available to any given agency 
responsible for the disposition or treatment of a particular case, (3) to 
promote the interest of the citizens in the moral, spiritual, and physical 
welfare of young and old in the community, and (4) to awaken the com- 
munity to its responsibility for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Since each community is likely to have private and public, school and 
Non-school agencies interested in the welfare of individuals and families, 
and since the majority of agencies are interested in aiding children, it be- 
comes highly important that each community have some method for co- 
Ordinating its social services, that the schools be represented in the 
coordinating council, and that teachers and principals have extensive 
knowledge of the kinds of services for children rendered by the various 
agencies and the ways in which the school can use the services of each 
agency. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES AND THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The various service agencies which have been discussed are compara- 
tively recent phases of the program for public education in that nearly all 
of them have developed as aspects of educational practice during the pres- 
ent century. As public education developed alongside of rather far-reaching 
changes in the industrial, social, political, and scientific phases of modern 
civilization, education itself experienced many fundamental changes. The 
program for public education assumed new proportions and types of 
services theretofore left to private individuals or other public bodies. The 
work of the schools became centered upon the all-round development of 
the “whole” child. The teaching act itself could no longer be content with 
purely academic tasks. All phases of child-life became the concern of the 
teacher. Educational practice became more technical and more scientific. 
In fact, many phases of the complete educational program became so 
technical and time-consuming that the classroom teacher could hardly be 
expected to perform all of them. To understand thoroughly and to minister 
adequately to the groups of pupils assigned to her, the classroom teacher 
had need for types of technical information for the obtainment of which 
she had neither the time nor the training. Hence it was deemed desirable to 
add to the school staff various specialists, organized into the different serv- 
ice agencies or departments, to render highly specialized types of services 
which seemed essential to an effective modern program of public education. 

Although the history of any one of the service agencies may not reveal 
clearly the above motives and general trends, yet it is apparent that in their 
present status they bear that relationship to the instructional program. 
The purpose of these departments is primarily to render service of a type 
similar to that rendered by special supervisors of arithmetic, art, or social 
studies. The teacher calls on these specialists for expert assistance in find- 
ing out what to do and how to proceed. In all instances, even when trans- 
fers are made to special classes, the responsibility for the case rests with 
the teacher and the school. It is for this reason that administrative officers, 
especially principals, must understand fully the relationships which service 
agencies bear to the work of the school and must assume active leadership 
in coordinating the work of these specialists with the work of teachers. 
Administrative machinery must be established So that the facts gathered 
by experts may be accessible to teachers in the solution of their problems, 
and teachers in turn must be trained to use these specialized data and to 
cooperate with the service agencies. 
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| | Library Service 


THE NEED FOR good library service in a modern elementary school is no 
longer an issue for debate. All thinking people who are informed about 
the purposes of education, the nature of the learning process, and the 
curriculum and instructional procedures in today’s elementary schools are 
agreed on the important contribution which library service makes to the 
character and quality of the educational program. Schools that have good 
library service usually have better instructional programs than those 
without library service. Schools without at least a respectable amount of 
library service usually have narrow and somewhat barren curricula. In a 
sense, the nature and scope of library service is an index to the character 
and quality of the curriculum and instruction. 

A. brief historical sketch of the development of library service in ele- 
mentary schools was given in Chapter 1. The present status of library 
work in elementary schools is difficult to ascertain. In 1948 the U. S. 
Office of Education sent an inquiry on school libraries to the superintend- 
ents of 8097 school administrative units in the United States. Usable 
replies were received from only 1037 of them. Many of those who did 
reply said that their elementary schools had no library service or that their 
own records did. not provide the kinds of data requested. There is no Way 
of knowing whether the 7060 who did not reply had no libraries or merely 
lacked the essential information about their libraries. Perhaps the former 
cause was operative in the majority of cases, At any rate it seems safe to 
conclude that country-wide elementary schools have a long way to g0 
before it can be said that adequate library service is the rule rather than the 
exception. In the administrative units represented by the 1037 replies to 
the 1948 inquiry, the percentage of elementary schools served by central- 
ized libraries ranged from 15.1 in the counties to 40.5 in cities with 2500 
to 9999 population (Table 29), Even in the largest cities in the United 
States less than half of the elementary schools had centralized libraries.’ 
The problem is even more acute in rural areas since public library service 


* Nora E. Beust and others, “Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1947-48," Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48 (Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 1950), Ch. 8. 
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is usually also nonexistent. The latest nation-wide data are for 1938, but 
at that time there were 6000 public libraries in the United States. Ap- 
proximately 34 per cent of the nation’s population was without any form 
of library service. Of those not served, 91 per cent were rural and 9 per 
cent were urban folks.* 


TABLE 29: Elementary-School Library Statistics, 1947-1948 * 


NUMBER IN PER CENT OF 
TOTAL NUMBER| EACH GROUP| ELEMENTARY 


GROUP IN EACH GROUP, | SUBMITTING | SCHOOLS SERVED 
1940 CENSUS USABLE | BY CENTRALIZED 
REPORTS LIBRARIES 


Group I cities (100,000 population and 


more) + ecece 0: 08 EE ss 89 75 45.1 
Group II cities (30,000 to 99,999 popu- 
lation) ce bd Oe ee 254 146 38.7 
Group III cities (10,000 to 29,999 popu- 
lation) saa cea tela Eo eur 742 402 31.8 
Gr sities (2 $ 
btn). Nd nh rue 307 40.5 
Independent school districts .........- 1.451 0 = 
Counties ......«.- ae 3,442 107 15.1 
Total... os... ena mee aa 8,097 1,037 — 


* Adapted from Nora E. Beust, and others, “Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1947-48,” Biennial 
Survey oj Education ARM United States, 1946-48 (Washington, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, 1950), Ch. 8. 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY AND THE 
CLASSROOM COLLECTION 


In some circles there is still a controversy as to whether a centralized 
he best plan. In schools 


library or separate collections in each classroom is t 
without a central library practically every teacher gradually gathers a few 
books which form the nucleus of a classroom collection. Some school 
Systems make a beginning in strengthening their library resources by pro- 
viding each teacher with a small annual appropriation for purchasing 
new books for her room. No doubt such a plan has merit as a Way to 
begin; small beginnings then develop into more adequate service. 
Separate permanent classroom collections have several limitations when 
Viewed from the standpoint of library needs in a modern school program. 
Teachers who have struggled hard and long to get even a small classroom 
collection tend to become very possessive about their individual collec- 
tions. They hesitate to Joan them to neighboring classes for fear the books 
will get lost or torn. They hesitate to give up their own collections when 


2H. L. Cecil and W. A. Heaps, School Library Service in the United States (New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1940), p. 142. j 
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the idea of a central library is discussed. The very fact that teachers mani- 
fest this personal interest in their room collections is good evidence that 
they recognize the value of these supplementary resources, and, if a wider 
collection were made available through a central library, they would un- 
doubtedly be the first ones to use the central library extensively. Where 
teachers oppose the establishment of a central library because they are 
reluctant to give up their room collections, some schools have used the 
strategy of assuring teachers that they could keep their room collections 
as long as they wished; the central library would merely provide additional 
materials which they could borrow to augment their room collections. 

Schools with room collections only are short-changing themselves and 
the children in several ways. Usually a book that is of interest to children 
is read by all in the room before the school year is half over. Thereafter 
the book remains idle on the shelf while other children in the school are 
denied access to it. The school's investment is going to waste and other 
children's education is curtailed. After the pupils in a given room have 
read all the books in the classroom collection, they have no new materials 
to which to turn. If the school has several sections of the same grade, the 
same titles are likely to be duplicated in each of these rooms. The money 
used to buy two or more copies of the same title could have been used 
to buy one copy of each of several titles, thus doubling or tripling the 
number of different books available to the same children. Usually per- 
manent classroom collections must, of necessity, be rather small; hence 
they are meager in range of interest and in levels of difficulty of the read- 
ing content. As a result, the various needs and interests of children are 
met to only a limited degree. A permanent classroom collection is seldom 
adequate to provide the array of reference material required for a rich 
instructional program in social studies or science. 

The present attitude of librarians and other educational leaders is that 
there is no point in continuing the controversy as to whether a central 
library or classroom libraries is the best plan; both are essential parts of 4 
comprehensive plan for library service in an elementary school. Each 
classroom should be provided with a reading table and at least one book- 
case large enough to accommodate from 50 to 100 books. The classroom 
collection should be a changing collection rather than a permanent col- 
lection. The teacher should take the initiative and, with the help of the 
pupils and the librarian, change the collection or any part of it as the 
children have finished reading the books and as the units in social studies 
and science shift from one topic to another. The temporary classroom 
collection should serve as a ready-at-hand reservoir which feeds breadth 
of content into the instructional program in the classroom, provides rec 
reational reading for pupils during spare moments, and equips the teacher 
with materials of different levels of difficulty to suit many and varied pupil 
interests. The central library is the big reservoir and the service agency 
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which helps classroom teachers in maintaining classroom collections that 
are continuously adjusted to the evolving instructional program in each 
classroom in the school. The central library and temporary, changing 
classroom collections operate as partners in providing comprehensive 
library service in the school. 


THE ROLE OF THE CENTRAL LIBRARY 
WITHIN THE SCHOOL 


One’s approach to the organization of library service in a school hinges 
primarily upon whether one views the central library as a teaching center 
(or teaching agent) or as a service agency. Those who consider the library 
as a teaching agency will assign the librarian the major responsibility for 
instructing children in the use of books and libraries, developing in chil- 
dren strong motives for and permanent interests in reading, guiding in- 
dividual children in the selection of reading materials, story-telling and 
reading to pupils in order to develop appreciation for literature, and pro- 
moting in children the habit of using reading as a wholesome way of en- 
gaging one’s leisure time. If the librarian is to discharge these several 
teaching functions, she must have the children enough periods per week 
to make such outcomes attainable. Consequently every class is regularly 
scheduled to spend a given number of periods per week in the library. The 
librarian is busy nearly every period in the day with classes occupying the 
library. In some platoon or otherwise departmentalized schools the librarian 
is the “reading teacher,” at least in the intermediate grades, and the read- 
ing classes meet regularly in the library. The library is thus equivalent to 
a special classroom, like a special music or art room, and the librarian has 
a “teaching program” for which she is responsible. Other teachers in the 
building must cooperate by sending their classes to the library on schedule 
and in other ways plan their work in accordance with the librarian’s part in 
the total curricular offering of the school. The librarian is virtually one of 
the classroom teachers, the major difference being that the librarian has a 
Special laboratory in which she works with children. Perhaps this is how 
the library came to be called “the reading laboratory.” par 

Viewing the library primarily as a teaching center poses certain Issues 
Which those responsible for the operation of elementary school programs 
should consider thoughtfully. If reading classes are taught in the library 
or for other reasons class groups occupy the library nearly every period in 
the day, the librarian is practically forced to discourage classroom teachers 
from securing temporary loans for classroom collections; the librarian 
must have the books on the shelves in the library if she is to have materials 
available for the classes that come to her each period in the day. Generous 
temporary classroom collections are difficult to maintain if the books are 
needed daily in the library. Consequently the library collection serves the 
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librarian’s program but does little to foster and strengthen the programs 
of classroom teachers. Under such an arrangement the library actually 
does not serve as a vehicle for enriching the whole curriculum. 

The librarian’s need for retaining most of the books in the library creates 
still other difficulties. The instructional program sponsored by classroom 
teachers must be structured so that few demands are made upon the 
supplementary resources contained in the library. Hence, instruction in 
other divisions of the curriculum tends to be geared tg such limited amount 
of reading as can be found in basal texts. Studefits, therefore, are not 
motivated to use library resources, and the librariah/s efforts at teaching 
pupils how to use the library take place in an unmotivated environment 
in which pupils have no need to use the library. a 

It is doubtful whether a librarian can succeed in es|f dishing in pupils 
strong motives for and permanent interests in reading through the avenues 
and resources at her command during the periods when the children come 
to the library. In the majority of cases the children will not have the moti- 
vations arising out of dynamic units in progress in their respective regular 
classrooms. The librarian is thus forced to create other motivations or to 
initiate units of her own which can generate real pupil desire for wider 
reading. Unless pupil interests can be aroused in connection with problems 
of everyday living or topics normally arising in the various curriculum 
areas, the reading that is motivated by the librarian is likely to be over- 
loaded with fiction. 

Reading is being used more and more by intermediate and upper grade 
teachers as a method of fostering and guiding children's development in 
a variety of ways. The child with fears, an inferiority complex, over 
aggressiveness, without friends, or in conflict with his parents can be 
helped to see his problem more objectively or to realize that he has worried 
unduly about a problem that was largely imaginary. Such guidance 
through reading can be done wisely only if the teacher knows the pupil 
and his problems and developmental needs well enough so that child and 
problem and book can be matched properly. Classroom teachers rather 
than the librarian are most likely to know the children that well. If the 
librarian deals with 8 or 10 classes each day she could hardly be expected 
to know every child well enough to guide his reading for the purposes 
previously identified. It is doubtful, therefore, whether a librarian should 
be held responsible for “guiding pupils in the selection of reading ma- 
terials” unless it is done under the guidance of the child’s classroom 
teacher. 

In sharp contrast with the view that the central library should be a 
teaching center is the concept that the library is primarily a service agency» 
i.e., a service department whose major function is to assist classroom 
teachers in implementing their instructional programs with their pupils. 
The school operates under the thesis that classroom teachers are respo” 
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sible for the instructional program, that classroom teachers are the ones 
who should develop dynamic learning activities with their classes, and 
that it is they who should be responsible for the educational guidance of 
the pupils as individuals and as groups. The school makes a variety of 
services available to the teachers to assist them in their work with children; 
pupil personnel and library services are in that category. 

When the library is viewed as a service agency its chief functions will 
be (1) to provide a well-rounded collection of reading materials, films, 
slides, pictures, bulletins, and recordings suitable for use by children of the 
age range served by the school and (2) to service every classroom and 
every teacher's instructional program as generously as possible so that 
each class group may have the maximum amount and variety of learning 
materials. The emphasis is placed upon helping classroom teachers develop 
broad, rich, dynamic programs with children and the library becomes the 
reservoir of resources upon which teachers may draw. One of the librar- 
ian’s chief functions is to serve as a liaison on instructional materials be- 
tween the resources of the library and the evolving programs in classrooms. 
The librarian should take the initiative in keeping in touch with the 
evolving instructional program in each classroom and then see to it that 
all of the library’s pertinent materials are made available to the classroom. 
Historically, librarians have complained bitterly that classroom teachers 
are unfamiliar with, and make little effort to become familiar with, the 
excellent materials which the library has. Hence, the materials have gone 
unused. Perhaps it is time that we recognize that classroom teachers have 
Such extensive responsibilities that there simply is not enough time and 
energy to also keep up with the resources of the library. Instead of ex- 
pecting teachers to keep up with what the library has to offer, why not 
expect the librarian to see to it that all materials pertinent to a unit in 
social studies, science, arithmetic or some other activity are brought to 
the attention of and made available to the teacher? t 

If the library’s main function is to service instructional programs 1n 
classrooms, each classroom can be supplied as frequently as necessary 
with temporary loan collections of the books which will be in greatest 
demand by the majority of pupils while a particular unit or activity 1s 1n 
Progress, Pictures, bulletins, slides, films, and recordings can be loaned to 
the classroom for shorter periods of time. These several types of resources 
Will enable the teacher to develop with children the kind of teaching that 
modern schools desire. The class as a group will not have regularly sched- 
uled periods in the library each week; instead, the whole class will go to 
the library as the need arises for finding information not available in the 
classroom collection. Individual pupils and small committees will go to 
the library whenever their special assignments call for supplementary ma- 
terials and information. The responsibility for promoting the various ob- 
jectives in reading, instruction in the use of books and the library, and 
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the guidance of individual children’s reading will rest with the classroom 
teacher, but the teacher will make many demands upon the librarian for 
assistance in these matters. There is no thought of implying that the 
librarian will have no role in these instructional affairs; it is merely a 
question of who carries the responsibility and who serves as the assistant. 
If the school desires well-integrated guidance of children’s learning, the 
responsibility for coordination must reside with the teacher in the class- 
room; specialists on the faculty serve as assistants to the teacher. 

In the preceding paragraphs a sharp contrast was drawn between two 
theories about the role of the central library: namely, the library as a 
teaching center and the library as a service agency. This contrast was made 
deliberately in order to make each theory as vivid as possible, and to 
identify the essential differences between them. No doubt this sharp con- 
trast caused each theory to be treated in somewhat extreme form. It is 
likely that the best role of the central library incorporates the best features 
of each theory. Much of the reading guidance and instruction in the use 
of the library may be given by the librarian as children come to the library 
individually in search of materials or books for recreational reading. 
“Occasional” scheduled periods for a whole class need not occur frequently 
enough to “freeze” either the library or the librarian. The book collection 
should be large enough to serve classrooms with adequate temporary 
collections and still leave enough volumes on the library shelves to enable 
the library to discharge its other functions. Close liaison between librar- 
ian and teachers will enable the librarian to give each teacher much 
assistance in the selection of books to meet the individual reading needs 
of pupils. 

A centralized library which functions appropriately as a service agency 
must meet certain requirements in room size and arrangement, equipment, 
the basic collection of books, pamphlets, visual aids, and recordings, finan- 
cial support, and the qualifications of the librarian. The library must oper- 
ate in accordance with procedures appropriate to a service unit; these 
include internal organization, use of pupil helpers, instruction in the use 
of the library, fines, book selection procedures, classroom-use policy, and 
home-use policy. The library must also relate itself wisely and fruitfully to 
local system-wide supervision, state and national groups and agencies. 
The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of these topics. 


THE LIBRARY QUARTERS 


Each school will have to find its own best solution in providing the 
closest approximation to ideal quarters for the library. Since most of the 
older elementary schools do not contain quarters specially designed for 
a library, an existing classroom or two adjoining classrooms must be con- 
verted into a library. As new buildings are being designed, the library 
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quarters can be planned in accordance with the best modern recommenda- 
tions. Usually these recommendations specify the same standards for 
heating, ventilation, and lighting as are now used for all classrooms. In so 
far as possible the library should be located in the center of the building 
so that it will be equally accessible to all classrooms. The library quarters 
should consist of a reading room, one or more adjoining conference rooms 
at least 10 by 10 feet in dimensions for use by student committees working 
on special projects, a workroom at least 10 by 12 feet equipped with a sink 
and running water, shelves, storage cabinets, and a work-counter, an office 
or a place for the librarian’s desk, and a small room in which teachers can 
preview visual and auditory aids. If the school has a separate visual-aids 
projection room, it should be located as near the library as possible. 

The reading room should be large enough to seat the largest class in the 
school plus about 20 pupils, allowing 25 square feet of floor space per 
reader. The room should be planned so that it will allow the maximum 
amount of wall area for shelving. If the wall area provides an inadequate 
amount of shelving, separate tiers of shelving can be placed in the most 
convenient space. Shelves in elementary schools should not exceed six 
feet in height, preferably not over five feet high. There should be some 
special shelving for picture books which are usually oversized and odd- 
shaped. Tables and chairs of appropriate height for elementary-school 
pupils constitute the best furniture. Since children age 5 or 6 to age 13 or 
over will be using the library, it is better to choose furniture that will fit 
fourth-grade or fifth-grade pupils; older and younger pupils can use it for 
short periods of time without too much discomfort. 

The equipment in the library should include a charging desk, a dictionary 
stand, catalog case, magazine rack, one or two book trucks, bulletin boards, 
enough book ends to keep the books neatly arranged on the shelves, several 
legal size steel filing cases, several letter-size steel filing cases, cabinets 
or steel filing cases for film strips, phonograph records and other recordings, 
a poster bin, an exhibit window, and a space especially designed for storing 
maps and charts not permanently placed in classrooms. These various items 
of equipment are in addition to the assortment of consumable library sup- 
plies which every library requires. 


THE LIBRARY AS A MATERIALS CENTER 


eservoir of all types of materials needed 
ducational program with the children. 
that in some schools they have dis- 


The library should be a virtual r 
by the school in fostering a lush e 
This viewpoint has become so strong 


i ian’ 2d ed. (Chicago, 
3 Mary Peacock Douglas, The Teacher-Librarian s Handbook, w 
American Library REN, 1949), Ch. 9; Mary Peacock Douglas, chairman, 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow (Chicago, American Library Association, 
1945), Ch. 5. 
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continued calling this unit a library; instead, they call it a “materials cen- 
ter.” As a reservoir of resources for teaching, the library should contain 
as generous an assortment as possible of books, children’s magazines, and 
audio-visual aids. 

Usually the book collection is the first item to which most schools turn 
their attention. The American Library Association has made the follow- 
ing recommendation regarding the book collection for elementary-school 
libraries: * 


SCHOOL NUMBER NUMBER 
ENROLLMENT OF TITLES OF VOLUMES 
200 or less ..... Joder passo Aan Brda a - 2,000 
O c E A E EA ee Ute. 5,000 
IDONEA eho E ene JUN S0007 725. 1 7,000 
SOBRE SE VSn ee ea n EN TANT) uuu. 12,000 
ROUES T BI. aec ule eens eae SON ss. 15,000 


The figures just cited are more generous in number of titles for smaller 
schools than previously published minima found in bulletins of state de- 
partments of education. For small rural schools the latter quotas used to 
run as low as 250 to 500 titles for one-teacher and two-teacher schools. 
Theoretically a small school should own or have access to as wide a range 
of titles as a large school. The range of individual pupil needs and the 
breadth of the curriculum do not depend upon size of school. If small 
schools have clearly circumscribed and curtailed library resources, there 
results a corresponding inequality in educational opportunity. Those who 
have recommended smaller book collections for small schools have done 
so as a practical adjustment to the more limited financial resources of 
small schools. Although this is a noble recognition of reality, it is not the 
wisest approach to the problem. Instead of being satisfied with the meager 
library resources which the local district can afford, small schools should 
strive to affiliate themselves with larger library service units so that the 
small school may have access to as diversified a collection of books as the 
large school. In rural areas, county libraries or service purchased from à 
nearby city public or school library are devices now used successfully in 
many places as one method of equalizing educational opportunity for chil- 
dren in small schools. In city school systems each small elementary school 
should own or have access to the same breadth of library resources as the 
large school. 

Variety of titles and total number of volumes are not the only criteria 
by which one judges the adequacy of the book collection. Recency of pub- 
lication is important for books in the content fields. A. book collection 
which consists largely of out-of-date textbooks and volumes discarded by 
parents who cleaned closets or attics has little merit. Douglas recommended 
the following distribution of the books in an elementary-school library: 3 


* Douglas, School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, op. cit., p. 21. 
5 Douglas, The Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
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DEWEY DECIMAL PERCENTAGE 
NUMBER SUBJECT OF COLLECTION 
000-099 ...... 50 9 MEE General reference ..........-+--+++:: 2.0 
100-199 ..:.. PEERS Philosophy. ees oa hne nn S 
200-299 |... a RE Religions A A sd heyy titre 1.0 
300-399: ;.. 7. S SERIES Social sciences .....s Pasii e n 5.0 
400-499 ice on E Languages .««.e m ntt Hm 
500-599 .....- 72-242 12 220 Science mr teasers tess oyster steer ees 8.0 
600-699...) EE Useful arts o pate tae bee eee e 5.0 
700-799. ; ov a Fines arts 4e - ane en apro 3.0 
800-899 ...., deena Literature |. o er Lene aes on rta ies iris 5.0 
910-919 Bess Geography and travel ....... s 12:5 
900-909, 920-999 ......... History and biography ...... s 12.5 
Fjand 398 iteu IER Fiction and fairy tales ....... 179:$20:0; 
TOES e Easy books for Grades 1-3 ...... 25.0 


Magazines for children are usually conspicuous by their absence in 
elementary schools. Most schools have had such restricted budgets for 
the purchase of library materials that their first concern has been for 
books. Even those with small budgets should include a few subscriptions 
for magazines. As children's interest in magazines expands, other titles 
should be added. Douglas listed the following magazines as suitable for 
elementary schools: * 


American Girl Children's Activities 
Boys’ Life Children's Playmate 
Child Life Collin's Magazine 
Current Events Our Dumb Animals 
Flying Popular Mechanics 
Jack and Jill Popular Science Monthly 
Junior Natural History Radio News : 
Junior Red Cross Journal School Arts Magazine 
Junior Scholastic Story Parade ; 
My Weekly Reader Uncle Ray's Magazine 
National Geographic Magazine Wee Wisdom. 

Nature Magazine Young America 


Open Road for Boys Children's Digest 


Audio-visual aids constitute the third type of resource material which 
the library should have. If the school owns motion picture films, the library 
should serve as the custodian and distributing center for films. In some 
Schools, projectors of various kinds are placed in the library and borrowed 
from there in the same way as books and films. When the school does not 
own films the librarian may be asked to keep abreast of films available for 
loan at the different loan centers accessible to the school, to apprise 
teachers of available films suitable for use with various units, and to serve 
as the procuring agent for the school. : d à 

Nearly every school is able to own a few filmstrips, some slides, an 
some records. Each of these types of resources should be expanded as 


8 Ibid., pp. 99-100. 
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rapidly as funds permit, concentrating on audio-visual materials that are 
used frequently and regularly in the school program. The case housing 
the card catalog should be large enough to hold an extra drawer or two 
so that there may be a separate subject and author index of filmstrips, of 
Slides, and of records; otherwise cards for these items should be incor- 
porated in the main catalog. The equipment in the library should include 
appropriate cabinets and shelves for the storage of audio-visual aids. 
Pictures also serve useful purposes in teaching. In some schools teachers 
and pupils engage in a systematic plan for collecting good pictures. Some 
pictures can be purchased but an excellent collection can be developed 
by clipping them from current magazines. The library cooperates in such 
a project by providing a subject file for storage and use by subsequent 
classes. Over a period of a few years a cooperative picture-collecting proj- 
ect can supply the school with an invaluable resource. 

Visual aids also include maps and globes. Each classroom should have 
its own permanent collection of maps and globes so that ready reference 
to them is possible at all times. There are some maps, however, which 
are needed for only brief periods of time in any given class. Usually the 
same maps are also useful for certain topics taught in other rooms or 
grades. Multiple use can be secured from seldom-used maps if they are 
circulated through the library. The librarian can then make them avail- 
able to any teacher at the appropriate time just as the librarian supplies 
the classroom with books, films, slides, pictures, and pamphlets. 

Paper-bound bulletins and pamphlets with accurate content can usually 
be obtained free or at little cost from the state and federal bureaus and 
departments, and sometimes from commercial firms. As an exercise in 
letter writing and composition teachers frequently have pupils write for 
various kinds of materials to supplement information available in books 
owned by the school. Unless there is some central place in which such 
paper-bound publications can be properly classified and stored, they are 
soon torn or lost. To ask the sender to replace them next year is an un- 
necessary expense and waste of material and the taxpayer's money. The 
library can come to the rescue and provide a “vertical file" in which such 
materials can be preserved for repeated use. Teachers and the librarian 
can cooperate in a plan whereby the school can acquire a rich reservoir 
of pamphlets and bulletins over a period of a few years. 

A school which desires a rich curriculum for children should supply 
each classroom housing pupils in Grade 3 or 4 and above with a complete 
set of children's encyclopedia. No textbook or combination of textbooks 
can contain answers to all of children's questions. An adequate resource 
for ready reference at all times should be available. Encyclopedias seem 
to meet this need. World Book, Britannica Junior, and Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia are the three encyclopedias usually recommended for ele- 
mentary schools. If the school cannot afford to place a complete set in each 
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classroom, at least one set should be in the library. Tf each classroom in 
the grades named has a set and sufficient funds are available, it is wise to 
place an additional set or two in the library. 

Adequate records, such as a shelf list and a card catalog, are essential 
if the library is to serve the school as a materials center. An annual inven- 
tory should be made of the materials on hand. Books that are getting 
out-of-date or are worn beyond repair should be discarded. There should 
be a continuing program for the repair and re-binding of books sufficiently 
good to merit such time and expense. These various suggestions imply that 
the collection of books and other materials should be pruned annually. 
Some items should be discarded, others repaired, while still others will 
need replacement. Replacement of worn-out titles becomes a part of the 
annual plan for new purchases. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The adequacy of the school’s library is a fairly good index to the breadth 
and quality of the instructional program. High-level teaching and learning 
cannot take place without the resources with which to do it. It is for these 
reasons that the annual appropriation for library service should be as high 
as possible. Most authorities in the library field recommend a minimum 
of $1.50 per pupil per year for books, periodicals, other materials, binding, 
supplies, and printed catalog cards. Most of the existing recommenda- 
tions on annual financial support were published about 1945. The cost 
of all books and other library purchases has risen considerably since then, 
hence it is doubtful whether $1.50 per pupil per year is enough to develop 
and operate a good library. 

That most school systems are not supporting library service in the 
schools as generously as is desired is revealed by the data gathered in 1948 
by the U. S. Office of Education.’ In the 1037 school systems from which 
reports were received, the annual per pupil expenditures for books and 
other library materials ranged from $.73 in Group I cities to $1.02 in 
Group IV cities. These amounts included expenditures for high-school 
libraries, Usually high-school libraries have received the lion's share of 
the library appropriation; hence, the figures just quoted are not true 
measures of expenditures for elementary-school libraries in these districts. 

Although schools in smaller districts spend more per pupil, it does not 
always follow that smaller schools have better libraries. The total amount 
'Spent has an important bearing upon the number of different titles that 
can be purchased. School systems that have not had library service im 
elementary schools find it convenient to begin in a small way, perhaps with 
a $.50 to $.75 per pupil appropriation the first year. Each succeeding year 
the amount is increased until a desirable standard is reached. It is sur- 


7 Beust and others, op. cit., p. 6. 
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prising how rapidly library service grows over a period of four to seven 
years when a graduated schedule and a long-term plan is applied 
aggressively. 


THE LIBRARY STAFF 


The library staff consists of one or more professional workers and one 
or more clerical assistants, depending upon the size of the school. There 
is no research to which one can turn for guidance regarding the amount 
of staff which different types of library service demand in different sized 
schools. The only bases one can use at present in planning the local pro- 
gram are experience of other school systems and the recommendations 
of leaders in the library field. Both of the latter sources have a common 
limitation; namely, no provision is made for the scope and character of 
the services rendered by the libraries in the different sized schools. 

No doubt the leaders in the library field are more apt to envision the 
most adequate service; hence, their suggestions can be taken as the ideal 
toward which to work. The viewpoint of the American Library Associa- 
tion is probably well represented in the following recommendations by 
Douglas: * 


ENROLLMENT LIBRARIAN CLERKS 
TU Or Yeas 2 ee pes 2.32 one-third time .......... ....none 
TOfUtord00U ee mn SR HIE mno ER ILL... none 

BOL OPS OORE UN. cO Te 1 full-time ....... B sus. 1 part-time 
DOLTOED DOO eo e a ah EEA OUTS Sk NU OTT MNA 1 full-time 
OOO 2030 S00 Uu P 1 full-time 1 full-time 


These staff recommendations would appear to be adequate for schools 
with less than 1000 pupils but somewhat short of the need in larger schools. 
Another source recommended a full-time librarian for approximately 500 
pupils and an additional full-time librarian for each additional 500 pupils 
or major fraction thereof.? 

School systems that are in the early stages of initiating library service in 
elementary schools frequently find it impractical to start with a full-quota 
staff of trained personnel. In Waco, Texas, the first step was the develop- 
ment of enthusiasm for a centralized library in the faculties of the elemen- 
tary schools. The next step was the selection, redecoration, and equipping 
of one of the classrooms. With the help of the senior-high-school librarian, 
the teachers in each elementary school prepared a card catalog for the 
books from the several classroom collections which made up the initial 
collection in the central library. Pupils and teachers cooperated in pasting 
in book pockets and in making charge cards. These steps were taken at 
different times in the different schools as each could convert a classroom 


* Douglas, The Teacher-Librarian's Handbook, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
" "Proposals for Public Education in Postwar America," Research Bulletin, N.E-A« 
Vol. 22, No. 18 (April, 1944). 
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into a library. After a school had a central library, one of the teachers 
was selected to serve as part-time librarian. She had to do the library 
work during after-school and Saturday forenoon hours and was paid an 
extra monthly stipend for this service. At first the senior-high-school 
librarian and later a system-wide library supervisor gave the teacher- 
librarians several short lessons on how to go about their new duties. These 
instructions were necessary and very helpful to the teachers who had had 
no training in library science. The tasks of repairing books, ordering, 
classifying, and preparing new books for circulation were done in a central 
place, first in the senior-high-school library and later in the office of the 
library supervisor. Each summer the neophyte teacher librarians took 
courses in library science so that within a few years the school system had 
"raised its own" trained personnel to staff the libraries in its elementary 
schools. Within a seven-year period Waco had changed from no library 
service in its elementary schools to a very commendable program in all 
its schools. 

Many elementary schools are too small to justify a full-time librarian. 
Sometimes larger schools that are in the early stages of developing library 
Service must be satisfied with a part-time librarian. The shortage of per- 
sons with degrees in library science frequently forces schools which are 
budgeted for a full-time librarian to select a person who has some training 
but not the equivalent of a degree or a full year's training in library science. 
Under these several kinds of circumstances the person employed as librar- 
ian is usually called a “teacher-librarian.” This term designates someone 
Whose basic training and experience is that of a classroom teacher and 
who, in addition, has had from 12 to 18 semester hours of preparation in 
library science. The Chicago Public Schools standards state that a teacher- 
librarian must have been a teacher of excellent or superior quality and 
must have completed 15 semester hours of college work in specified courses 
in library science. Other cities, states, or regional accrediting associations 
Posit other amounts of training in library science, the amounts ranging 
from 12 to 18 semester hours. The term "teacher-librarian" also implies, 
in most cases, that the person engages part time in classroom teaching and 
part time as librarian. The teacher-librarian idea represents a plan where- 
by many elementary schools, especially the smaller ones, can provide 
themselves with the part-time services of a person with at least a minimum 
background in the technical aspects of library work. 

When choosing a librarian it is desirable to seek a person who has had 
Preparation and experience in classroom teaching in the elementary 
School and who, in addition, has a degree in library science. These quali- 
fications are desirable for a librarian in amy sized elementary school, but 
àre especially needed in larger schools. In view of the shortage of well- 
trained librarians, school administrators and supervisors should be on the 
alert to identify outstanding elementary-school teachers who might also 
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develop an interest in library work. Such individuals should be encouraged 
to take the training in library science. 


THE LIBRARY'S INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


One phase of the library’s internal organization deals with the arrange- 
ment of shelves, files, card catalog, charging desk, the librarian’s desk 
and workroom, methods of ordering and placing new books into circula- 
tion, and ways of re-shelving returned books. These are important matters 
and must be handled expeditiously if the library is to function smoothly, 
Some of these matters are decided by the way the room is built while others 
are at the immediate command of persons trained in library science. 
Consequently, it seems more profitable to focus the present discussion 
upon the way in which the library is used and how the librarian functions 
in the situation. The treatment proceeds on the assumption that the ma- 
terials center functions primarily as a service agency and that the librar- 
ian’s teaching activities emerge as classroom teachers request assistance 
in discharging the teaching duties mentioned earlier in this chapter. 

The discussion in preceding portions of this chapter already has estab- 
lished the notion that the librarian should spend a considerable proportion 
of her time in servicing the instructional programs being carried forward 
in classrooms by the teachers and pupils. In order that such service to 
classrooms may be rendered on a high plane, the librarian must have time 
to confer periodically with each teacher, to make some contact with the 
classrooms, to search the library’s resources for pertinent materials, and 
to convey these materials to the classrooms. Book trucks may be used to 
transport materials to and from the classrooms. As a liaison on resources 
for learning, the librarian makes her greatest contribution to the school’s 
program. 

Another of the librarian’s important functions is to help children and 
teachers when they come to the library. Teachers who wish to bring entire 
class groups to the library when certain classroom tasks, or children’s 
need for further instruction and practice in the use of the library, demand 
such visits, should have the opportunity to do so. Through individual 
conference with the librarian or through the use of a “sign-up calendar’ 
on the library bulletin board, entire classes may spend one or more periods 
in the library as often as the demand arises, Invariably the teacher will 
want the librarian present at those times to assist in many ways. Through- 
out the day, or during designated periods, children, on an individual basis 
or as members of small committees, will come to the library in search of 
specific books or specialized information. Frequently these pupils need 
the help of the librarian. 

The librarian's third major function deals with the organization and 
management of the materials themselves, Books, films, bulletins, 2n 
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records must be ordered, accessioned, labeled, placed on the shelves or 
in cabinets, and otherwise gotten ready for use. The daily demands for 
books must be met; materials of all kinds must be found for individuals 
and groups. Circulation must be handled expeditiously. Materials being 
returned to the library must be checked in and shelved. These and dozens 
of other management and clerical details must receive attention. The 
library itself must be kept in good operating order. 

Children’s uses of the library were identified in the preceding descrip- 
tion of the librarian’s major activities. Class groups, committees of pupils, 
and individual children will be using the library throughout the day. Some 
schools find it convenient to restrict the coming of class groups to desig- 
nated periods; the remaining periods are then specified for committee and 
individual use. Because of the voluntary use of the library, its schedule 
of use will vary from day to day. Usually, however, some children may be 
found in the library at all hours of the day. Some schools stress the ad- 
visability of using the half-hour before the school session begins in the 
morning and the half-hour following the close of the afternoon session as 
periods peculiarly appropriate for returning, selecting, and checking out 
books for home reading. 

Teachers’ uses of the library have been indicated in the preceding 
description. Teachers will have more contacts with the librarian than with 
the library since the librarian is the “searcher for materials” needed by 
teachers. In addition, teachers will use the library on an individual basis, 
much as pupils use it on an individual basis. Teachers will always ac- 
company their classes when the latter have periods in the library. - 

Out of the preceding paragraphs it is hoped that the reader can visual- 
ize a typical day for the librarian and a typical day's use of the library by 
teachers, pupils, and classes. Flexibility, yet system and orderliness, 
characterize the businesslike activity in the library throughout the day. 
This is how the library meets its challenge for service in today's elemen- 
tary schools. 


PUPIL HELPERS 


Most libraries require more service than the assigned staff has time to 
give. This is a fortunate situation because it virtually forces schools to 
develop a plan for the use of pupil assistants. Children develop interest 
and a feeling of ownership for practically any enterprise for which the 
Pupils themselves have real responsibilities and have a part in its develop- 
ment and operation. Many and varied highly significant education values 
come to pupils who have the opportunity to serve as library helpers. The 
use of pupil helpers in the library is so important to the pupils that every 
elementary-school library should have a plan whereby some pupils at each 
grade level, but particularly pupils in the fifth grade or above, have wide- 
spread opportunities to help in the library. 
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Pupil membership on various library committees can be rotated by 
the month, or in some other manner, to give every child in the two upper 
grades in the school an important role in the library during some portion 
of each school year. Each child’s daily or weekly period of service in the 
library can be staggered in such a fashion as to avoid interference with 
his classroom work and at the same time provide the library with needed 
helpers during all periods in the day in which the librarian needs help. 
High scholarship and outstanding conduct or citizenship records should 
probably not be used as criteria for selection of pupil helpers. Sometimes 
the child who has not developed an interest in reading acquires that in- 
terest through his work in the library. Children whose timidity, or excess 
energy, or overaggressiveness, cause conduct infractions can find whole- 
some outlets for themselves through service to others. 

Hundreds of examples could be cited of elementary schools in which 
pupil helpers have been used in the library in dozens of different ways. 
Mildred Toner described how the sixth grade in Public School No. 26 in 
New York City renders all library service in the school except the order- 
ing of new books.'^ In this school the sixth-grade teacher is the teacher- 
librarian. The sixth-grade class spends five hours per week in the library. 
One hour of this time is used for individual reading and reference work; 
the other four hours the children devote to library service. Regina Fitz- 
gerald of the Chesapeake Terrace School in Baltimore County, Maryland, 
told how pupil assistants manned the library during the hours that the 
teacher-librarian was busy with regular classroom teaching. Pupil assist- 
ants helped in processing books, accessioning books, preparing catalog 
cards, keeping the library neat and clean, carding returned books, shelving 
fiction, writing overdue notices, collecting fines, and charging out books.”* 

Some librarians say that it takes as much time to train pupil helpers as u 
would take the librarian to perform the tasks herself. Such a statement is 
undoubtedly an exaggeration, but it is the excuse some schools use for 
not having pupil helpers. Whatever time the librarian spends in training 
pupil helpers is that much time devoted to multiplying the number of per- 
sons who are familiar with libraries, have acquired library skills, and will 
probably have a lifelong interest in libraries and in reading. The spirit 


behind the use of pupil helpers is well described in the following quotation 
by Fenner: 12 


10 Mildred Toner, “Service Thru Student Committees,” E mia School Libraries 
irti : , y-Schoo; ed 
Today, Thirtieth Yearbook (Washington, Department of Elementary School Prin 
cipals of the N.E.A., 1951), pp. 86-89. i 
11 Regina I. Fitzgerald, “Training Pupil Assistants.” “School Libraries 
Today, ibid., pp. 120-124, pil Assistants,” Elementary-Sc | 
1? Phyllis R. Fenner, The Library in the Elementary School (New York, Hinds, 


Hayden, and Eldredge, 1945), pp. 20-21. Quoted by permission of and arrangement 
with the publishers, 
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There is the kind of library that runs smoothly, where the librarian works 
at her desk, or has a well-trained assistant (student or professional worker) 
who writes the child’s name on the card, stamps the card and the book neatly, 
and hands the book back to the child. In this way, a better record of the books 
is kept. The card is neater, the date slip is very orderly, the overdue books are 
checked oftener, and fewer books, no doubt, are missing. 

There is another type of library in which the child comes to the desk, signs 
his own card, stamps his own card and book (a bit crookedly, perhaps, or 
maybe he gets frisky and stamps it in some peculiar manner). Another child 
sits at the desk, or, if none is there at the moment, the borrower finds his own 
book card to sign, and at the same time picks up a few other book cards just 
for fun. By this system (or lack of system) things are less well cared for, it is 
true; books do get put back on the shelf once in a while without cards, and 
books are checked less often. This seems like a slightly messy arrangement, 
but the children feel that they are a part of the organization. They literally 
swell with pride to be working at the desk. Anyone can work. The library 
belongs to them all. There are possibly libraries that combine the good features 
of both systems, and power to them! To have too much organization, to do a 
thing a certain way just because it always has been done that way, even though 
a simpler method could be used, takes life out of a library. 

The more children who work at the desk, the more there are who learn by 
experience the importance of doing things right. They are quick to see how 
much trouble the crazy stampers cause, and frequently a child will exclaim: 
“Just look how he stamped that book! He just ought to have to find the card.” 
It may be a long slow job training people to return books or to stamp their 
cards properly in order to make things pleasanter for other people. But, slow as 
this process is, at least the value is positive, and perhaps, gradually, some chil- 
dren will become a little less selfish. What a fine world it might be! 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF BOOKS 
AND THE LIBRARY 


All children need to learn to appreciate the content and value of books 
and how to handle and care for books. They also need to learn how to 
use the library to find most quickly the things they seek, and the routines 
essential for keeping a library in good working order. Many of these things 
are taught to children routinely by classroom teachers, beginning in the 
kindergarten. Specific skills in the use of the library, however, seldom 
come to children unless the school has a central library. The objective in 
all schools should be the attainment of reasonable facility in the use of a 
library by all pupils by the time they complete the sixth grade. Such an 
Objective is almost impossible to achieve in a school without a central 
library, unless there is an extremely close working relationship with a 
Public library. 

The use of a systematic, graded series of lessons on the use of books and 
libraries is one device that has been adopted widely. Most authorities in 
the library field insist that every good library program must include such 
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instruction. The following outline indicates the units commonly suggested 
for such a series of lessons: 1% 


I. Orientation in library use 
A friendly welcome 
Tour of library to discover location of resources 
Instructions for borrowing, attendance, etc. 


IL. Library citizenship 
Respect for and care of books and equipment 
Courtesy and fair play 
Helpfulness—assisting the librarian, etc. 


III. Parts of the book 
Preface, title page, table of contents, index, etc. 


IV. Classification 
How books are arranged on the shelves 


V. The card catalog 
How the contents of the library is indexed 
Information gained from the catalog 
How to use the catalog to find books 


VI. The dictionary 
Abridged and unabridged 
Parts and principal uses 
Meaning of abbreviations 


VII. The encyclopedia 
Arrangement of material 
How to locate information 


VIII. Reference books 
(a) Most-used titles (World Almanac, Who's Who, etc.) N^. 
(5) Special books limited to use in particular fields (Historica 
atlases, special indexes, scientific encyclopedias) 


IX. Periodicals and periodical indexes 
(a) The Readers Guide and its use 
(5) Introduction to outstanding magazines 


X. Bibliography making 
Selection and organization of material 
Form of entry 


XI. Note-taking and briefing—especially the former 


XII. Book selection and book buying 
Evaluating books 
Building the personal library 
Consumer education in book buying 


1? Lucile F. Fargo, The Libr 
Association, 1947), pp. 85-86. 
publisher. 


ary in the School, 4th ed. (Chicago, American Lind 
Quoted by permission of and arrangement with 
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There appears to be little argument about the desirability of having 
children learn the items shown in this outline.!* There is considerable 
disagreement, however, even among librarians, as to how library instruc- 
tion should be organized. Some insist that there should be a graded series 
of lessons taught by the librarian in accordance with a predetermined 
schedule. This plan has the advantage of guaranteeing that the lessons 
will be taught. It does not assure the most effective learning by pupils 
because many of the lessons would occur at times when children had little 
motivation for acquiring the attitudes, habits, and skills covered in the 
lessons. Dynamic motivation arises out of needs developed in classroom 
instructional activities. It is for this reason that many librarians are be- 
ginning to advocate the "integration plan" whereby classroom teachers 
assume responsibility for teaching these topics to the children. The course 
of study in reading, language, and the content fields identifies these library 
skills as work-type reading or study skills. Instruction in them is given 
attention as needs arise and as pupil deficiencies are noted in the same 
way that other attitudes, habits, and skills are taught. A review of the 
outline of topics previously quoted will show the large proportion of items 
which are usually classified as work-type reading skills. Having the class- 
room teacher attend to these instructional tasks has the advantage of an 
appropriate psychological setting in purposeful classroom projects. The 
teacher would always feel free to request the assistance of the librarian 
for the technical phases of the work. The so-called “integration plan" thus 
has all the advantage of the “systematic lessons by the librarian” scheme 
plus the active assistance of the classroom teachers and the favored settings 


of classroom instructional programs. 


LIBRARY USAGE POLICIES 


How children and teachers feel about the library and the extent to which 
they use it depends a great deal upon the librarian’s personality, her atti- 
tude toward the library, and the policies under which the library may be 
used, The librarian who views the library as her private domain, the tran- 
quility of which is disturbed by users, cannot hope to have widespread 
interest in or enthusiasm for the library. Quite the opposite spirit usually 
prevails in a school in which pupils and teachers feel that the library is 
theirs and that the librarian is their helper. The librarian is largely re- 
Sponsible for creating a friendly, happy, orderly atmosphere within the 


he use of books and libraries may be found in: 
Jewel Gardiner and Leo B. Baisden, Administering Library Service in the Elementary 
School (Chicago, American Library Association, 1941), Ch. 11; May Ingles and 
Anna McCague, Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries (New York, W. H. Wilson 
Co., 1944), Ch. 1; Douglas, The Teacher-Librarian's Handbook, op. cit., Chis 7s 
Carolyn Mott and Leo B. Baisden, The Children's Book on How to Use Books and 
Libraries (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937). 


™ Similar outlines for lessons in t 
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library. If the librarian is somber, bossy, and speaks in loud or gruff voice, 
the children are likely to behave likewise. A pleasant, friendly, calm, and 
low-voiced librarian is most likely to have library users who extend the 
usual library courtesies to others. 

A good librarian’s objective should be bare library shelves, not bare 
because the library has a paucity of materials, but bare because teachers 
and pupils have borrowed so extensively, Actually, of course, the library 
shelves will seldom be completely bare, but the idea is to emphasize 
materials in use rather than shelved neatly in the library. Widespread usage 
of library resources demands liberal loan practices. Each teacher should 
feel perfectly at ease, in fact, pleased, if she is requesting large temporary 
classroom collections and is requesting frequent changes in that collection. 
Requests for classroom collections should, of course, be reasonable and 
geared peculiarly to the needs of the instructional program in progress at 
the time. The dynamics of the classroom programs should motivate pupils 
to wider reading in the classroom collection than school time will permit. 
Children, on an individual basis, may wish to take home over night, or 
over a week end, one or more copies of the classroom collection. School 
policy should permit and encourage such practice. The librarian and 
teachers can develop a simple device whereby each teacher can easily 
keep track of which pupils have borrowed which books for home use. The 
teachers should not be burdened with elaborate record keeping in order 
that the librarian's circulation statistics may be complete. 

Individual pupil borrowing directly from the library for home reading 
should be governed by policies which will encourage reading as a worthy 
use of leisure time. Some schools are so afraid that a book might be lost 
that home reading is actually discouraged. In some schools a pupil cannot 
borrow a book from the library until the close of the afternoon session, 
and then he must return it by 8:30 the next morning. Such policy would 
discourage most children. Other Schools, in contrast, encourage every 
pupil to have a personally borrowed library book in his possession all the 
time. He has it with him in his classroom so that idle moments may be 
used in reading. Classroom teachers encourage pupils to read their library 
books during spare moments as a way of enriching the curriculum for fast 
learners. Such practice is a marked contrast to the teacher who forbade 
her pupils to open their library books in the classroom. 

Policies which encourage children to do much reading will usually 1°- 
sult in much home reading. This means that the library will lose more 
books than would be the case in a School in which home use was dis- 
couraged. A library that is used thoroughly should expect to lose a certain 
percentage of books each year. It is better to lose a hundred books a yea! 
and have a thousand regular readers than to lose not a single book and 
have only a dozen readers. When books are lost, or fall in the mud puddle 
on the way to school, all children who can afford to do so should be aske 
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to pay for them. But no child should be prevented from continued use of 
the library because he cannot afford to pay for a lost or soiled book. 

A fetish prevails in some school libraries over fines for overdue books. 
The writers viewpoint on fines is well expressed by Phyllis R. Fenner, 
herself a librarian in the Plandome Road School, Manhasset, New York: *° 


Children should realize the "why" of rules. They should know that rules 
are made for a purpose, not just because those in authority want to show it. 
A book should be returned after a certain period because someone else should 
be given a chance to use it. One should not talk in a loud voice, because this is 
not being considerate of others. This approach may seem a bit like wearing 
away a stone with drops of water, but it is evidently the only practicable method. 

The same is true of fines, The charging of fines is no solution. The boy who 
may be unable to pay his fine is often just the one who most needs to read. 
The child who is not allowed to use the library because he ignores the rules is 
the one who probably needs it most. And the child with plenty of money pays 

“his fine without a murmur and goes right on keeping his book overtime. The 
library gets a certain amount of money from folks like that, but actually it 
accomplishes nothing. The teacher of small children should share part of the 
responsibility for the return of the book. The librarian, on her part, should see 
to it that she is fair in all instances, and that nothing discourages the child from 
coming to the library in order to find out what fun there is in books. Too many 
adults claim the reason they do not frequent libraries is that they had some 
unfortunate experience in the library when they were young. One person recalls 
that when she returned the first book she had ever drawn from the library, she 
was accused of writing dirty words in it. The words had been there when she 
had taken the book. She never went to the library again. Children do not under- 
stand why grownups are sometimes impolite, nor do they realize that grownups 
may be acting this way merely because they did not sleep well last night or 
because they got bad news this morning. 


MATERIALS SELECTION PROCEDURES 


If the library is to render maximum service to the instructional pro- 
gram of the school, it is important that teachers, supervisors, and principals 
share with the librarian the responsibility for the selection of library 
materials. In school systems in which teachers participate actively in the 
construction and revision of curricula, the teachers should be, and usually 
are, in an excellent position to indicate the kinds of instructional materials 
necessary to effect the educational program. AU 

Two major problems usually arise when the library collection is to be 
extended and improved. One of these problems is to know what materials 
are available from publishers. Assistance in this matter may be obtained 
from the approved library lists now published by most state education 
departments, from the carefully selected book lists published by the 
American Library Association, and from other professional organizations. 


15 Fenner, op. cit., pp. 23-24. Quoted by permission of and arrangement with the 


publisher, 
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A school that is starting a new library and has little more than empty 
shelves should order Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades and 
purchase every title listed in it. This list contains a thousand titles care- 
fully selected to meet the general needs in both the informational and 
recreational fields. The list, completely revised every few years, is spon- 
sored by the American Library Association, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the National Council of Teachers of English. Other helpful 
guidance in building up the basic collection may be obtained from various 
bibliographies of children’s books.'^ Information about recently published 
books may be had from any one of several book reviewing periodicals." 
If the school has sufficient funds to purchase motion picture films, assist- 
ance in their selection can be had from several sources.!? The same is true 
of filmstrips,’® and phonograph records and transcriptions.?^ 

The second major problem that arises in local book selection is that 
of knowing whether the titles found in lists or presented by publishers 
represent appropriate and meritorious content. This question need not 
arise in connection with titles selected from lists prepared by state educa- 
tional departments, the American Library Association, the Association 
for Childhood Education, or any of the strictly professional organizations 
or known authors of book lists. If the question cannot be settled by re- 
viewing lists prepared by such agencies as those named, one can always 
write to the American Library Association. There is one good rule that 
should seldom be violated in buying books, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
and magazines for the school library, namely, buy only materials which 


16 Nora E. Beust, Five Hundred Books for Children (Washington, Superintendent 
of Documents, 1939); Bibliography of Books for Young Children (Washington, As- 
sociation for Childhood Education), revised annually; Children's Catalog (New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1951), new edition every five years; Eloise Rue, Subject Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades and Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades 
(Chicago, American Library Association), new editions every few years. 

17 The Booklist (Chicago, American Library Association), semi-monthly except 
August; Elementary English, published monthly, October to May, by National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 8110 South Halsted St., Chicago, 20; Horn Book (Boston, 
Horn Book Co.), bimonthly; Wilson Library Bulletin (New York, H. W. Wilson Co.); 
monthly, September to June; Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Library), monthly except August; Subscription Books Bulletin 
(Chicago, American Library Association), quarterly. 

18 Audio-Visual Materials: A Handbook for School Librarians (Trenton, N. J» 
College Book Store, State Teachers College); E. C. Dent, Audio-Visual Handbook 
(Chicago, Society for Visual Education, 1949); Margaret I. Rufsvold, Audio-Visual 
School Library Service: A Handbook for Librarians (Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1949); Educational Film Guide (New York, H. W. Wilson Co.). 

19 Filmstrip Guide (New York, H. W. Wilson Co.); V. M. Falconer, Filmstrips 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948). 

20 Philip Eisenberg and H. Krasno, A Guide to Children's Records (New York, 
Crown Publishing Co., 1948); Harriot B. Barbour and Warren S. Freeman, The 
Children's Record Book (New York, Oliver Durell, Inc., 1947); Annotated List of 
Phonograph Records (106 Beekman Street, New York, Children's Reading Service); 
annual revision. 
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have been approved for elementary-school use by qualified agencies such 
as those named above. In the past altogether too much of the meager and 
much-needed money for elementary-school libraries has been spent in- 
advertently on questionable and useless materials simply because it looked 
pretty or some friend or some salesman urged its purchase. The most 
pathetic thing about rural school libraries, next to the paucity of books, 
is the number of too-difficult reference sets and unreadable books of fine 
print of eighteenth-century vintage. 


THE PROFESSIONAL COLLECTION 
FOR TEACHERS 


Much has been written regarding the desirability of professional growth 
on the part of teachers in service and the need for having supervisory 
officers and supervisory techniques that will stimulate professional growth; 
yet few elementary schools have provided, to say nothing of having ex- 
ploited the possibilities of, a professional library for teachers within each 

, elementary school. If teachers are to render maximum professional service 
of a high type, they must be provided with the materials which are the 
tools of the profession so that educational thought and practice may keep 
abreast of the changes which are rapidly taking place in public education. 

In Chapter 8 much was said about the role of the individual school in 
school improvement projects, and the role of professional reading in the 
entire supervisory and in-service education program. Current books in 
education, journals, and curriculum bulletins from other school systems 
should be made conveniently available to teachers. The individual school 
is the best unit through which to make professional library resources avail- 
able to teachers. The superintendent's office is usually too far away for 
the individual teacher to make more than an occasional visit to secure a 
book. The library in each school should have a professional shelf or two 
for teachers and a separate author and title file for the professional col- 
lection. If school district funds are inadequate to include some professional 
books for teachers in each year’s purchases, the teachers in each building 
might consider contributing a book apiece or placing $5.00 into a fund 
for this purpose. Within a few years such a plan will build up a very re- 
Spectable professional collection for the faculty. 


PARENT RELATIONS 


Parents can be such a vital factor in the success of an elementary-school 
library that one is tempted to say that a school library should not exist 
without extensive parent participation. From a public relations standpoint, 
the school can hardly afford to ignore the opportunity which the library 
provides for parent assistance. Every school has many patrons who are 
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eager to help make the school an excellent school. Many of these same 
patrons have one or two half-days per week that they would be glad to 
set aside for service to the school. All that is necessary to obtain their 
services is an invitation and leadership in what to do. 

That parents are eager to help and that schools everywhere are taking 
advantage of volunteer service is demonstrated by the numerous descrip- 
tions in professional literature of the different ways in which parents are 
helping with the library. In general, parent assistance falls into three 
categories. The most frequent illustrations of parent help occur when a 
school is making its initial start in developing a central library. In such 
instances the P.T.A. or a special group of mothers or fathers will solicit 
gift books from homes, sponsor money raising events to purchase new 
books, and assist in giving the library its initial organization. Ellinor Pres- 
ton, supervisor of school libraries in Richmond, Virginia, told about the 
ways in which parents helped in their situation.?: The board of education 
had authorized the establishment of central libraries in their 37 elementary 
schools and had made an initial appropriation for the purchase of books. 
But no money was available to employ librarians, not even on a part-time 
basis. Yet teachers and parents wanted the libraries to get started; so the 
parents came to the rescue. Under the leadership of the library supervisor, 
parents worked in teams. They were taught how to make the accession 
record, how to classify the books, how to get the books ready for circula- 
tion, how to make the cards for the card catalog, and how to shelve the 
books. As the supply of new books arrived week by week, the parents 
got them ready for use. A similar plan in using parent help was described 
by Bernice Weise, supervisor of school libraries in Baltimore, Maryland.” 
In the latter community parents participated in a series of seven “work- 
shop sessions” in which the library supervisor instructed them and demon- 
strated the basic procedures. Each group met in its own school. They used 
the new books that had arrived in practicing what they were learning in 
“on the job” training, 

Assisting with the continued Operation of the library is another way in 
which parents can help. If a school cannot afford a librarian, or has only 
a part-time librarian, parents can take turns, a half-day a week each, to be 
in the library and keep things going. Even if a school has a complete li- 
brary staff, parents can take turns for an hour each day, or certain half- 
days, to free the librarian for work with teachers, for work on book 
selection committees, and other tasks which otherwise would not get done. 

The third category of parent help is really an expansion of the preceding 
one. In addition to assisting with the daily operation of the library, there 


21 Ellinor G. Preston, “Parents Man the Assembly Line,” Elementary-School 
Libraries Today, op. cit., pp. 90-94, : 

22 M. Bernice Weise, "Workshop for Training Parents," Elementary-School Li- 
braries Today, op. cit., pp. 115-119. 
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are many continuing tasks which parents can do. Mending worn books, 
promoting interest in home reading, and encouraging parents to read books 
on child care are but a few examples. Some schools encourage P.T.A. 
committees to sponsor an annual fund raising event to supplement the 
budget provided by the board of education. In general, the P.T.A. should 
not engage in raising funds for things which should be provided from 
school budgets, but in some cases this is the only recourse the school has 
for building up its library. 

Each elementary-school library should make definite efforts to be of 
service to parents. Many parents are interested in reading books and pam- 
phlets on child care and family relations. The library should have a shelf 
of books for parents. A few new titles can be added each year. Such pur- 
chases could well be made by the P.T.A. because by doing so the P.T.A. 
would be fostering one of its own objectives. Books for parents could 
be used with child study groups sponsored by the group. Periodically the 
librarian should prepare short graded lists of new children's books. Through 
the P.T.A. library committee these lists could be distributed to parents and 
used by them when buying birthday or Christmas presents. With the co- 
operation of local bookstores, a continued campaign urging parents to 
buy books instead of costly and useless gadgets would tend to result in 
wiser spending of money for children's presents and the building up of home 
libraries by the children. 


SYSTEM-WIDE RELATIONS 


In urban centers library service for schools is usually provided accord- 
ing to one of three patterns. In some cities school libraries are financed 
and operated by the school system without any official tie-up with the 
public library. Within such cities may be found a centralized school-library 
division which coordinates, supervises, and administers all the libraries in 
all the schools, whereas in other cities there is no central library manage- 
ment, In the former cases the libraries in elementary schools find them- 
Selves as part of a well-coordinated system of school libraries. In the 
latter situations each elementary-school library is more or less on its own, 
and it flourishes in accordance with the interest and leadership in each 
building. In general, elementary-school libraries have fared worse when 
each has been on its own than when they have been integral parts of a 


System of school libraries. Na l 
ervice which the individual school receives 


_ The amount and types of s sha hi 
in school systems that have a supervisor Or consultant of libraries on the 
s. Usually 


central administrative staff depends upon the local arrangements. Usui 
the centralized services give greater assurance that budget appropriations 
for library work will be given proper consideration when school budgets 
are prepared. Centralized purchasing of books and supplies usually pro- 
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duces economies. In some school systems in which the elementary-school 
libraries are staffed with teacher-librarians or parents the central office 
classifies each book properly before it is sent to the school. Sometimes 
catalog cards are purchased or prepared in the central office. In other 
instances even charge cards are made and book pockets pasted into the 
new books. If teachers without training in library service or parents must 
be asked to serve as librarians, the supervisor of libraries is called upon 
to give these persons such instruction and direction as are needed, 

In rural areas a school may be a member of a cooperative plan for 
library service. Sometimes the county superintendent’s office provides a 
centralized service to which each of the cooperating districts contributes, 
In other cases a county public library or a city public library by contract 
may render service to rural schools. Regardless of the arrangement, the 
individual school must have plans whereby it can make maximum use of 
whatever service is available. If a bookmobile comes to the school regularly, 
routines must be established for getting requests for special items to the 
central library in time to be delivered on the next trip. Teachers and their 
classes must be scheduled so that in prompt sequence all may have access 
to the bookmobile while it stops at the school. If a bookmobile is not avail- 
able and teachers must visit the central service center to exchange books, 
time can be saved if the school has a schedule whereby teachers take turns 
making the trip to the library. The extent of library service in rural schools 
frequently depends upon the demand for it by the teachers and adminis- 
trators in those schools and the feasibility and efficiency of the organization 
which the local school has developed for utilizing the available services. 


SCHOOL-LIBRARY AND PUBLIC-LIBRARY 
RELATIONS 


Most urban schools are in communities in which there is a well estab- 
lished public library, Wherever this is true, two other patterns for school- 
library service (in addition to the one described in the preceding section) 
are possible. One plan is to have all school service rendered by the public 
library. As a rule this plan has not worked too well. The other arrange- 
ment calls for a joint service by the school System and the public library." 
School-library service undertaken cooperatively by the public library and 
the board of education may include only one or more of a variety of ar- 
Tangements as to purchase of books and supplies, selection of personnel, 
space and equipment, routine management, and so on. In fact, the varia- 
tions are so numerous that it is difficult to find two cities which exhibit 
identical agreements. If a joint service is to work well, it is extremely 
important that the details of the agreement be explicit. Agnes Krarup, 


24 For details of such agreements, see Schools and Public Libraries: Working To 
gether in School Library Service (Washington, N.E.A., 1941), 
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supervisor of library services in the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, public 
schools, stated that much of the success of their long-standing arrange- 
ment with their public library was due to the specificity of their agreement. 
Each party to the cooperative contract knows exactly what his role is.** 

Although the opinion is held by some that the most efficient service will 
result if school libraries are under the complete control of the board of 
education, there are certain advantages to be gained from cooperative 
administration. Experience has demonstrated that cooperative administra- 
tion results in better service to both the school and the community through 
centralized organization of reading resources, which saves duplication of 
books, makes a larger collection available to the schools, effects some 
financial economy, and is more apt to provide trained personnel. It also 
gives greater continuity in the development of the library habit and pro- 
vides a better chance for all-round library development for the community. 

Even if the school does not have an official service agreement with the 
local public library, the latter usually welcomes certain contacts with 
elementary-school teachers and their pupils. Invariably the public library 
has certain resources which the school does not have and which the public 
library is glad to loan to teachers. The public library welcomes excursion 
groups from the schools as a method of familiarizing pupils with the library. 
Children in the intermediate grades should be encouraged to obtain a 
public-library card and to become regular individual borrowers. The 
faculty of each school should be familiar with all the library resources In 
the community and make use of all of them. School and public libraries 
have similar objectives and they should work together in serving the 
community. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL-LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


The interest of the state in public school library service is not a recent 
development. As early as 1835 the New York legislature. passed a law 
relating to school libraries. By 1860, 14 states had recognized school li- 
braries in their laws.?? The Georgia legislature in 1935 marked the 45th 
state in which the legislatures had considered school libraries of enough 
importance to education to make laws for their establishment. In 27] states 
School authorities may contract with existing public libraries for school- 
library service. The legal codes of 45 states (all except Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont) provide some organization (either the 
state board of education, the state department of education, the state library 


?* Agnes Krarup, “Cooperation in Pittsburgh," Elementary-School Libraries Today, 


9p. cit., pp. 217-222. 
25 F, H. Koos, State Participation in 
Education, No. 265 (New York, Teachers 


Public School Library Service, Contributions to 
College, Columbia University, 1927), Ch. I. 
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commission, or some similar body) to aid in the promotion of school-library 
service. 

Although the details of the law differ materially from one state to an- 
other, one of the functions of a state library agency is "to develop effective 
state-wide school-library service through”: °° 


1. Legislation and regulations of the department of education to ensure 
recognition of standards; provision for contractual and cooperative service 
between school libraries and local, county, district, or regional public 
libraries; for state aid and minimum support from local school budgets; 
for certification of librarians. 

2. A program for the development of school library service in elementary 
through secondary schools throughout the state. 

3. Determination and administration of standards for school library service 
and school librarians. 

4. Administration of state aid and encouragement of adequate school budget 
provisions for library service. 

5. Advisory, supervisory and information service to existing libraries and 
in library establishment, through field visits, conference, institutes, corre- 
spondence, and publications. 

6. Development of cooperation with other state educational agencies and 
with individuals and groups responsible for the educational program of 
the state. 


Seventeen states make definite legal provisions for state aid to school 
libraries. In six states (Idaho, Louisiana, New York, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin) the provision is mandatory. The amount 
and the form of state aid varies according to the law in each state. Where 
the appropriation is on a per capita basis, the amount ranges from three 
cents to one dollar per child. In some states the allocation is based on the 
number of teachers, the amounts ranging as high as thirty dollars per 
teacher. In Louisiana the state aid is in the form of direct purchases of 
books by the state, Sixteen states also make legal provision for county aid 
for school libraries; in six of these states (California, Iowa, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, and Oregon) county support is mandatory. 

State participation in school-library development includes a number of 
services in addition to legislative recognition and financial aid. Thirteen 
states provide full-time supervisors of school libraries. These supervisors 
make field visits and may be called on by local schools to give assistance 
and guidance in library development. In 26 states local school boards 
may select books only from lists prepared or approved by the state agency. 
In some instances the book lists for elementary schools are combined with 
the high-school lists, but 14 states ?* issue separate approved book lists 


?9 The State Library Agency: Its Functions and Organization, 5th ed. (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1945), p. 3. ; 

? These fourteen states are: Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolin; 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. 
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for elementary-school libraries. Certification for school librarians is now 
provided in some form in every state.?® 

State participation in school-library service must also be viewed in terms 
of the state’s relationship to public libraries. To the extent that service to 
schools and service to the public are integral phases of a comprehensive 
service to the community, school people should be familiar with the state 
and local organization for public-library service. Many states provide state 
aid to public libraries and allow a special organization grant for the estab- 
lishment of organized service in areas heretofore without library service. 
Schools in need of better school service can frequently achieve their ob- 
jective easier if they cooperate with the public-library program. This is 
particularly true in rural areas. 

Another service usually financed from state funds consists of the mail 
service or traveling library available from state educational institutions. In 
some states the state university or a state teachers college has developed 
an extensive loan service of books, slides, and motion-picture films. Usually 
this service is available to local schools at very low cost. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL-LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


At present there are no federal statutes regarding the organization, ad- 
ministration, and support of school libraries. As far as public schools are 
concerned, federal participation in library service may be divided into 
three types. The first type consists of the publication of bulletins, many 
of which are usable by children and may be obtained in local schools free 
of charge or at very low cost. The second type of federal participation 
flourished during the depression period prior to World War II and con- 
sisted of the Works Progress Administration projects whereby books were 
repaired and library service was developed in areas previously without 
public-library service; the Public Works Administration provided funds 
for the erection of library buildings and library rooms in school buildings; 
and the National Youth Administration provided funds whereby high- 
School pupils could earn some money by serving as assistants in school 
libraries, , 

The third type of federal participation consists of the Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education. This Library Service Division 
Was created in 1937 and was charged with definite responsibilities relating 
to (a) fact-finding and research, (5) fostering cooperation among libraries, 
and between libraries and schools, and (c) experimentation and the pro- 
Motion of libraries generally. As time goes on, local schools and state 
library organizations should be able to obtain increasing amounts of data 
and guidance from this division of the U. S. Office of Education. 

°8 E. A. Lathrop, "Certification of School Librarians,” School Life, Vol. 25 (May 
1940), pp. 239, 256. 
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LIBRARY STANDARDS 


The increasing importance of the school library has led to conspicuous 
endeavors since about 1920 to formulate guiding principles and standards 
for the administration of library service. A number of these standards are 
based upon two reports published by the American Library Association 
and popularly known as the “Certain Standards" because the chairman of 
each of the joint committees was C. C. Certain. One of these reports dealt 
with the high-school library while the other one outlined the standards for 
elementary-school libraries.*? The latter was prepared by a joint committee 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the School Librarian's Section of the American 
Library Association. The report of this joint committee is very compre- 
hensive. The latest outline of standards is in School Libraries for Today 
and Tomorrow by the American Library Association. 

Those contemplating the establishment of an elementary-school library 
or improving the organization and administration of one already estab- 
lished would do well to obtain standards such as those outlined in the 
above reference or similar ones prepared by state departments of educa- 
tion or city school systems. 

Interest in the development of library service in elementary schools has 
led State Departments of Education to formulate standards for the im- 
provement, classification, and accrediting of elementary-school libraries. 
Spain's study *° showed that in 1940, 23 states had some procedure for 
evaluating elementary-school libraries.*! In some instances states have 
formulated regular standards similar to those for the high schools; in other 
States sections of score cards, annual reports, or rating sheets serve the 
purpose. The writer’s interest in more adequate and more up-to-date stand- 
ards for library service in elementary schools prompted him to encourage 
two of his graduate students to undertake the development and evaluation 
of a new set of standards for elementary-school libraries.*? 

29 The complete report of the Joint Committee on Elementary School Library 


Standards is given in the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the N.E.A. (1925), pp. 326-353. 

?? F. L. Spain, School Library Standards, unpublished Master's thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1940. 

27 These twenty-three states are: Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Idaho; 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

.;* Dorothy Jane Crow, Development and Application of Criteria for Appraising 
Library Service in an Elementary School, unpublished Master's thesis, University 
Texas, 1948; Katherine A. Cook, Development and Application of Criteria for Ap- 
praising Library Service in an Elementary School, unpublished Master's thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1950. See appendix for a digest of these standards. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND LIBRARY SERVICE 


It is doubtful whether even the librarian is in a more strategic position 
to influence library service in a particular school than is the principal. In 
most schools so much of the leadership for all phases of the school pro- 
gram rests with the principal that it would be unreasonable to assume that 
the principal’s role in library service would be otherwise. These leadership 
and administrative functions make it imperative that the principal have a 
clear and broad vision of the place of library service in a modern school 
program. A clear understanding of the functions of library service must be 
developed among the teachers. Invariably the principal must take the in- 
itiative in improving library service in his school. 

In many communities the principal will be responsible for laying the 
plans and securing teacher participation in the selection of library materials. 
In order that teacher participation may be done expeditiously the principal 
must assure the availability and economical use of such library aids as the 
book lists previously mentioned. Faculty cooperation must be arranged 
for so that the curricular needs of the entire school will be appropriately 
balanced in the orders placed for books. 

Another area in which leadership will be expected from the principal 
is the actual organization and operation of the library program within the 
school. The organization and the schedule under which the library itself 
operates will need to be determined in the light of sound principles of li- 
brary service. The machinery through which the library functions will need 
to be coordinated with other phases of the school program so that library 
service can function smoothly in relationship to the whole program. Since 
the library is a service agency, its prerogatives should be subordinated to 
those of the instructional program. There should be no occasion for 
teachers to say that they desire materials from the library but the hours 
and rules of the library are such that it is impossible to utilize the re- 
sources which are in the library. 

Assisting teachers with classroom use of 
responsibility which comes to the principal. 
assistance in the use of films, slides, phonograph records, or baoks. Many 
teachers are eager to surround their pupils with interesting and pertinent 
reading materials but have few if any facilities for managing the problem 
within the classroom. Sometimes there are no bookcases or shelves or those 
that do exist are too high for the pupils to reach. Frequently there are no 
tables and chairs that can be used in creating a library corner or a reading 
nook. An interested principal can give teachers aid on many such 
problems. 

Most school libraries make ver 


library materials is another 
Frequently teachers need 


y inadequate use of the resources of other 
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libraries. Frequently the teachers of a school have never set foot inside the 
door of the public library in the community, and those in the public library 
are equally unfamiliar with the activities of the school library. Frequently 
children make no contact with the public library during their entire school 
career. Absence of extensive cooperative relations between school and 
public library is inexcusable, and those responsible for such lack of rela- 
tions are committing an injustice to the community. Most public libraries 
buy some children's books. Overlapping membership on school- and public- 
library selection committees would facilitate the building up of a collection 
of books in school and public library together which would result in a 
better-balanced collection, a more adequate collection, and the avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication. A union or joint catalog would further 
facilitate greater use of the materials of both agencies. In the summer, 
when many children have much time for recreational reading, the school 
library is locked up and the supply of children’s books in the public library 
is inadequate to meet the need. Cooperative arrangements between school 
and public library could make both collections available during the sum- 
mer. If the school librarian is not on duty during the summer, perhaps the 
public library could staff the school library a few hours each day, or the 
school librarian could be employed by the public library during the summer 
months. The time has come when those responsible for the administration 
of public service can no longer tolerate the wastage of public funds such 
as is represented by lack of cooperative planning, financing, and utilizing 
of a community’s library resources. 

What has been said about cooperation between school and public li- 
braries on children's books applies with equal emphasis to books for adults, 
particularly in the field of parent education. Schools which are doing a real 
job of community education are in need of reading materials for adults. 
Through cooperative planning much of the needed material could be pro- 
vided by the public library. Parent-Teacher Associations and child-study 
clubs, sponsored by the school, can be made more vital if appropriate 
reading materials are available. Both school and public libraries should 
recognize the problem and cooperate in meeting the need. 

Most schools make inadequate use of library resources that are outside 
of the local community. Many state libraries, some state education depart- 
ments, and many colleges and universities maintain traveling library di- 
visions through which loan collections are sent to local schools. It is not 
uncommon for these loan centers to have films and slides as well as books. 
Many state agencies, such as the highway department, the agricultural 
department, and the game and fish commission, publish pamphlets useful 
in elementary schools. The same is true of federal agencies. The principal 
should be well informed about the outside resources available to the 
school and should familiarize his teachers with the sources, the lists of 
materials obtainable, and the procedures for getting them. 
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Whether a school has a professional library for teachers and how it 
is used depends largely on the principal. The recent interest in faculty 
participation in curriculum revision and in all phases of school manage- 
ment makes it increasingly important that each school or each school 
system have a generous professional library for teachers. Frequently the 
local professional library can be augmented by loan collections from the 
state library, the state department of education, or the state colleges and 
university. Again it is the principal who must take the leadership in 
creating the faculty organization through which these materials are utilized 
in studying and in meeting local problems. 
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| | Protection and Promotion of 
Children's Health 


EDUCATIONAL VIEWPOINT and policy in this country have now accepted 
squarely the school's responsibility for its share in the protection and pro- 
motion of children's physical and mental health and well-being. Educa- 
tional thought was slow, and schools were still slower, to recognize the 
school’s part in health.. Although the paramount importance of health 
in the lives of individuals and in the welfare of a people has been recog- 
nized from an early period, it has not been until very recent years that 
health has gained its rightful emphasis in education. Most of the progress 
which has been made in the field of school health work has come since 
1900 * and more particularly since 1915 3Sponsmpiably the emphasis upon 
health has resulted largely from deficienc: wastacovered during times of 
war. Even physical education was late in developing; in 1900 only 83 out 
of 273 leading cities had appointed directors of physical education.’ Al- 
though some states had physical-education legislation prior to World War 
L* most of the laws relating to physical education have been placed upon 
the statutes since 1915.5 By 1930, 37 states had passed physical-education 
laws; 32 states had prepared manuals; and 22 had state directors. In 1904 
the average time devoted to health instruction in Grades 1 to 6, inclusive, 
was 64 minutes per week; by 1926 this time allotment had increased to 
245 minutes per week.* 

The school's present full acceptance of its interest in, and concern for, 
children's health is based on several factors. Every phase of a child's 


' The beginning of school health work was made in Boston in 1894 following a 
series of epidemics among school children. Chicago began health work in the schools 
in 1895, New York in 1897, and Philadelphia in 1898. See T. D. Wood and H. G: 
Rowell, Health Supervision and Medical Inspection of Schools (Philadelphia, W. B- 
Saunder's Co., 1927), p. 18. 

* J. B. Nash, The Administration of Physical Education (New York, A. S. Barnes 
Co., 1931), p. 40. 

3 Ibid., p. 45. 

* North Dakota in 1899, Ohio in 1904, and Idaho in 1913. j 

5T. A. Storey and W. S. Small, Recent State Legislation for Physical Education, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 40 (1918). 


5 C. H. Mann, How Schools Use Their Time (New York, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1928), p. 122. 
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training is conditioned by the state of his health. Susceptibility to disease, 
physical defects, or bad habits of living are handicaps to success in intel- 
lectual pursuits. Even if a child attains high academic achievements, they 
are of little value to him in life unless he also has physical vigor. It would 
seem poor economy for a school system to spend thousands or even millions 
of dollars for effective instruction and then refuse to provide the relatively 
few dollars necessary to keep the pupils in such physical condition as 
would permit their taking advantage of this educational offering. 

The fact that the function of the elementary school is to promote the 
wholesome, well-rounded development of children in the direction of the 
purposes of education in American democracy provides the second basic 
reason for the school’s interest in children’s health. The details of this 
relationship were set forth in Chapter 2, reference to which will indicate 
that the school is concerned with the wholesome normal physical develop- 
ment of each child. This requires an adequate, properly balanced diet; 
freedom from remediable defects, accidents, illness, and injurious environ- 
mental influences; a healthy organism undergoing normal physiological 
development; a healthy personality which encompasses mental, emotional, 
moral, and social health; and the gradual acquisition of habits, attitudes, 
and knowledge which will fortify the person’s individual and community 
living throughout his life. 

The increasing importance of better health for school-age children was 
set forth dramatically in 1951 in a joint publication of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, the U. S. Public Health Service, and the U. S. Office of Education. 
In a brochure which was given wide distribution, the leaders in these three 
federal agencies listed the following health priorities: * 


l. Provision of significant experiences for learning to live healthfully in 
home, school, and community. i à 

2. Development of better screening techniques for detecting children need- 

ing medical attention. , . 

Development of local resources for diagnosis and treatment. — 

Orientation of parents and of school and health personnel in modern 

concepts of mental health. 


Reduction of incidence of dental caries. AE 3 . 
Detection, diagnosis, and treatment of children with impaired hearing. 


5 

: n 1 H iei 

7. Detection, diagnosis, and treatment of children with defective vision. 
8. Detection, diagnosis, and treatment of children with epilepsy. 

9 

0 


mA 


Recognition of the special health problems of the community. — 

Provision and maintenance of adequate facilities to assure safe drinking 
water in schools. 

11. Provision and maintenanc 
ties in schools. 

12. Extension of nutritionally adequate an 

meet recommended sanitary standards. 


e of sufficient sanitary, convenient toilet facili- 


d palatable school lunches which 


* Better Health for School-Age Children (Washington, Federal Security Agency, 


U. S. Office of Education, 1951), p. 4. 
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13. Elimination of environmental hazards and observance of safety pre- 
cautions to prevent accidents. 
14. Provision for suitable education of children with physical handicaps. 


THE SCOPE OF SCHOOL HEALTH WORK 


The foregoing discussion has sketched the nature and the breadth of 
the school’s interest in children’s health and has implied the objectives for 
which the school strives. As health work has gradually evolved into an 
integral and extensive phase of the school program, school systems have 
developed a variety of channels through which it was hoped that the 
desired results would be achieved. For the elementary school these chan- 
nels now number nearly 20, depending upon the detail with which the 
analysis is made. A preliminary list would include (1) daily observation 
by teachers, (2) control of communicable disease, (3) periodic medical 
and dental examinations, (4) correction of defects, (5) vision and hearing 
testing, (6) safety as concerns fire, traffic, play, buildings, and grounds, 
(7) physical education, (8) first aid, (9) school lunch, (10) health 
instruction, (11) hygienic school schedule, (12) school sanitation, (13) 
habit training, (14) mental hygiene, (15) school nursing, medical, dental, 
and psychiatric service, (16) special classes, (17) school records, and 
(18) community coordination. 

The analysis just given constitutes an impressive list of the many Ways 
in which elementary schools endeavor to make their contribution to chil- 
dren's health. As each of these channels has been introduced, policies and 
procedures have had to be developed. As experience was gained with the 
different methods, policies and procedures have been changed. In some 
instances purposes have been altered completely. The actual operation 
of each of these activities has required a plan of organization. Invariably 
the organization and the administration of the activity have undergone 
change as purposes, policies, and procedures have changed. Organization 
should reflect educational policy; or, in other words, to view organization 
clearly one must examine purposes, policies, and procedures. 

In the sections which follow, organization and administration of the 
school health program are viewed and discussed in the light of the pur- 
poses, policies, and procedures involved in a number of important phases 
of school health work. 


TEACHER. OBSERVATION OF CHILDREN'S HEALTH 
AND COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL 


The maintenance of continuing optimum health in the school population 
requires, in addition to the periodic medical examination, some regular 
daily procedure for recognizing communicable diseases, the many minor 
but frequent deviations from normal health, and the symptoms which may 
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be the preliminary indices of health deficiencies which have developed since 
the last medical examination. In all too many cases the teacher's daily 
observation of the health conditions of school children has been a super- 
ficial procedure accompanied by an inadequate understanding of the 
teacher's strategic relationship to children's health and the broad viewpoint 
from which the teacher ought to keep a continuous close view of the 
growing child. Inquiry into the health program in New York showed that as 
a rule *morning inspection" was almost wholly devoted to aesthetics, the 
teacher confining her observation to cleanliness and neatness of dress.* 
Recent viewpoints in education and in health have given a much more 
significant role to teacher observation of children's health than was in- 
herent in the older concept of "morning inspection." Since the child who 
is growing and developing in a desirable way and according to his ca- 
pacities is a child who is healthy and well adjusted, the teacher's observa- 
tion of child growth must center around the physical, mental, emotional, 
and social health of the whole child. Careful and continuing observation 
should help the teacher to (1) become aware of the needs of the child as a 
basis for teaching, (2) find the children in the group about whom a con- 
ference should be held with parent, the family physician, the dentist, and 
nurse for medical and dental examination and follow-up on remedial care, 
(3) exclude from school and report to the health department all children 
who show symptoms of communicable disease or who, for other reasons, 
may be considered as possible sources of infection, and (4) develop 
continuous records of child development during the entire school life of 
the child. In order that teachers may function effectively in terms of this 
broader view it is important that teachers should be familiar with many 
facts relating to child growth and development and to the protection and 
improvement of child health.” The usual morning health review becomes 
much more important than it used to be and serves more functions than 
it formerly did. Teachers must know what to look for and have time for a 
continued process of observation.'^ ; , 
The teacher's strategic relationship to the control of communicable dis- 


8 C... A. Winslow, The School Health Program (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., 1938), p. 87. x h 
? For an excellent discussion of these topics see Health Education, Report of the 


Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the N.E.A. and the American 
Medical Association (Washington, N.E.A., 1941), Chs. IV and V. diss 

10 For recently published helpful bulletins on teacher observation of chil ren's 
health see: George M. Wheatley, What Teachers See (New York, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1948), a 32-page bulletin well illustrated with color-photographs, and 
Provided with an accompanying sound film strip; J. F. Rogers, What Every din 
Should Know About the Physical Conditions of Her Pupils, rev. ed., U. S. Office o; 
Education, Pamphlet No. 68 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945); George 
M. Wheatley and Grace T. Hallock, Health Observation of School Children (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951); Charles C. Wilson, “Teacher Contributions in 
ee Health,” Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 22 (September, 1948), pp. 
4-18. 
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ease and to children’s continuing health needs much more emphasis than 
it has received in the past. The teacher sees the child every day throughout 
the school year and knows the child better than anyone else on the school 
staff. The teacher knows the child during periods of good health and vigor 
and is familiar with the child’s developmental status, his normal behavior 
and appearance, and his rate of growth. The teacher is thus better able 
than anyone else in school to note deviations from normal health, develop- 
ment, and behavior. Frequently behavior symptoms appear much earlier 
than observable physical symptoms which are the forerunner of illness. 
At one time it was thought that only nurses and physicians were competent 
to identify children who were becoming ill, but experience has demon- 
strated that observant teachers who know the child so well through much 
contact are better able to note early deviations from normal health and 
behavior than nurses or physicians who make very infrequent contact with 
the individual child. Research has shown teachers to be highly competent 
in identifying children who are deviating from normal health. An earlier 
study showed that teachers were able to select without too much error 
the pupils who should receive a complete medical examination.’ A more 
recent study gave statistical evidence showing teachers to be satisfactorily 
reliable in conducting physical inspections.? Ninety per cent of the 
teachers’ judgments were corroborated by the physicians. Years of school- 
teaching experience, average length of classroom acquaintance with the 
child, and the principal's general success-rating of the teachers were not 
significant factors in the teachers' ability in inspecting children. 

The importance of the classroom teacher's role in continuous observation 
of children's health can be appreciated more fully as one looks at absen- 
teeism. The findings of a California study of absenteeism among 8000 
elementary-school children are summarized in Table 30. Note that respira- 
tory diseases account for 46.4 per cent of all absences and that the other 
common communicable diseases are responsible for only 3.5 per cent of 
the absences and 12.9 per cent of all days lost. The more effective that 
teachers can be in spotting the onset of communicable diseases at the 
earliest possible moment the less spread there will be among other children 
and the smaller the total days lost through absenteeism. During the period 
of January through June while the California study was in progress, only 
15 per cent of the 8000 pupils had no absences whatsoever and only 20 
per cent had no medical absences.'? In terms of days lost per 1000 pupil 


11D, B. Nyswan 7 4 ona 
x da Ae Danae School Health Problems (New York, The Comm 

1? Ben W. Miller, “A Critical Evaluation of the Effectiveness of the Teacher in the 
ote eek eae Public School Children,” Research Quarterly, Vol. 14 (May; 

1 Marjorie L. Craig, “Absenteeism in the School Health Program,” Journal of ile 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Vol. 20 (De 
cember, 1949), pp. 638-639, 676-679. 
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TABLE 30: Relative Frequency of Absences, by Cause, Among Grade School 
Children in Selected Schools in Seven California Cities, January-June, 
1947 * 


RATE PER 
PER CENT 1,000 


PUPIL DAYS 
CAUSES OF ABSENCE 


Of All Of All 


Absences Days Lost Absences Days Lost 


Grand Total ... sni m MEER 100.0 100.0 30.0 76.3 
Medical—Total. . ^ RD 81.2 86.8 24.4 66.2 
Respiratory Diseases ............-.+- 46.4 46.1 13.9 35.2 
Acute—Total aiins a NC 43.2 42.0 12.9 32.1 
Common :cold) 5: E 35.3 31.0 10.5 23.7 
Influenza,’ grippe nee eee eee 3.7 6.5 1.1 5.0 
Sore throat, tonsillitis ..........- 42 4.5 1.3 3.4 
Other ....... BB LRL QU 4.1 1.0 Bik 
Common Communicable Diseases ..... 3.5 12.9 LI 9.8 
Whooping cough ..............-+- és 3.1 Z 2.4 
Chicken pox “ire MEE 1.8 6.2 5 4.6 
Mumps ... o 9 2.8 x 22 
Other...) UU IMPER 3 8 2 6 
Skin: Disorders I. 2109909 See een ee 2.6 4.9 8 3.8 
Contagious. sii v E seule eee 1.4 3.5 4 97 
Non-contagious ........ e 1.2 1.4 E 1.1 
Digestive Conditions ........-.--++++ 10.8 6.0 32 4.6 
Dental Conditions... 2 eee 23 TS yi Li 
Ear Conditions |)... 9 5 nae 1.6 17 E 1.3 
Eye Conditions o ara r e 5.0 2D 1.4 1.2 4 9 
Operations :..:, 4 YS eee eer si 2.1 2 1.6 
Tonsils and adenoids ........----- E: 1.3 .16 1.0 
Other’)... D UOS 2 8 .06 6 
Miscellaneoüs 20 050 e A 7.6 6.4 2.3 4.9 
Headache |... 26:5. sar Aa i An 4.4 2.0 1.3 1.5 
Muscle and joint aches and pains ... 6 3 2 2 
Other. .. isst EASIER DEOS 2.6 4.1 8 32 
Injuries—Total ).. 1) seen 2.7 2.8 8 2.2 
By cutting or piercing instruments .. . 3 2 2 2 
Falls. ©) tt T9 ee eee 6 1 2 5 
Other 91) 1210 MF 1.8 13 3 p 
Othér/ Medical -. “Say E 1.5 . s : 
Non-Medical—Total ....... s 18.8 13.2 5.6 10.1 
Truancy ic os [tah NOUS 1.3 9 4 M 
Home help needed ...... 3.8 2.1 2 ie 
Parental neglect ....... e 3.2 2.0 4 3.6 
Trip; out-of town. «o.c n EN 44 4.8 1.3 : 
Others... E ESTER ERES 6.1 34 1.8 2.7 


* From “ lma i from Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Vol. HW No 2 hee Se) pon study which was sponsored by eue IUE CD GNU 
ment of Education and the State Department of ealth, was a He Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


and educational authorities, with the aid and participation of the 
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days, the rates of absence were: for all ages, 76; for ages 5 and 6, 107; 
for age 7, 86; for ages 8 and 9, 69; for ages 10 and 11, 60; and for ages 
12 and over, 67. 

In the control of communicable disease there are several important 
facts and principles to observe. A policy on exclusion was set forth by the 
American Association of School Administrators in the following terms: '* 


The principle on which general protection against communicable diseases is 
based is simple—namely, exclude all children with suspicious signs without 
Waiting to establish a diagnosis. The suspected child should be sent, without 
delay, to a separate room in the school where his studies can be continued 
without endangering other children and remain there until the school physician 
or nurse inspects him. 

If no physician or nurse is present or available, exclusions must be made by 
teachers or principals on the basis of suspicion; this may often be necessary in 
rural situations. When this is done the family becomes responsible for procur- 
ing the advice of a practicing physician. 

The common cold is the key to communicable disease control because its 
several symptoms may be present in one or more of the other communicable 
diseases. Thus a cough may mean a cold, measles, influenza, whooping cough, 
pneumonia, or bronchitis. Hoarseness may have similar significance. A running 
nose may be due to a cold, chicken Pox, measles, German measles, influenza, 
or infantile paralysis. A sore throat may indicate a cold, scarlet fever, measles, 
septic sore throat, or diphtheria. A skin rash may be a simple flush accompany- 
Ing a cold with fever, or it may indicate measles, scarlet fever, German measles, 
or chicken Pox, or one of the skin diseases, such as ringworm, impetigo, or itch. 
Pain may be present in the head, throat, chest, or abdomen, or fever may occur 
in any of the diseases already mentioned and many more. Nausea, vomiting, 
diarrhea, or constipation may accompany any of the acute diseases of child- 
hood. Pallor, lassitude, or irritability may indicate oncoming illness, possibly 
communicable. 

Several days frequently elapse before an identification can be made. In the 
meantime, the child exposes others if allowed to stay in school. A policy of 
prompt exclusion on suspicion, without waiting for definite diagnosis, is neces- 
Sary to protect the schools against the spread of epidemics.* Such a policy 
appears at first glance to be destructive of good attendance records, but experi- 
ence proves the contrary. It is true that some exclusions are made in circum- 
Stances where no major disease develops and the child is back in 48 hours. 
Many brief exclusions of this kind, however, will affect the attendance record 
less than two or three long absences due to a fully developed case of scarlet 
fever or other major communicable disease. Moreover, the short exclusions are 
useful even when no major disease develops because they tend to minimize, if 
not prevent, the spread of colds. Finally, and most important, no child can do 
good schoolwork when suffering from a cold or incipient disease and should, 
therefore, be at home for his own good. “When a pupil in school is suspected 
of having communicable disease, such as measles, scarlet fever, or chicken POX; 

" f > 
Tia Sa pue oat PR E vue dee ced put Pending children home in bad 


14 Health in Schools, rev. ed., Twentieth Yearboi k : ican Associ- 
ation of School Administrators, 1951), pp. 328-330. DAR on America 
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he should be separated immediately from other pupils and arrangements made 
for sending him home." ** 

To summarize, children should be excluded from school whenever they 
manifest any of the following symptoms: 


flushing fever 

repeating sneezing nausea or vomiting 
sniffles diarrhea 

red or watery eyes skin eruption 

eyes sensitive to light skin peeling 
running nose rash 

sore throat pain 

listlessness cough 

pallor dizziness 


abnormal irritability 


When children have been excluded from school on suspicion of commu- 
nicable diseases or when they return to school after illness, consideration should 
be given to whether or not it is safe to readmit them. Readmission policies will 
depend upon local personnel and health facilities. The following are mentioned 
in order of their desirability: (a) medical certificate from school medical adviser 
or family physician, (b) certificate from school nurse or health department, 
(c) note from parent, or (d) judgment of teacher or principal. In case of 
epidemic threats, medical judgment is imperative. 


** National Committee on School Health Policies. “Suggested School Health Policies.” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education 11:334; May 1940. 


The foregoing quotation makes it evident that teachers should be 
cautioned against making a diagnosis of the type of illness the child may 
have or making any decisions on what the child needs to have done. The 
majority of communicable diseases start with symptoms similar to those of 
the common cold, and even physicians have difficulty in particularizing 
the ailment until it has progressed to the point where differentiating char- 
acteristics are evident. Much loose talk by teachers as to what illness the 
child has and what ought to be done for him usually results in much- 
deserved unfavorable comment about teachers, friction between teachers 
and parents, and friction between teachers and the practicing physicians 
of the community. Through a program of adult education parents can be 
aided to a clear understanding of the teacher's role in health protection 
and that the mere fact that a child is sent home because of symptoms of 
illness is no reflection on the parents and is no assurance that the child is 
coming down with any kind of illness that may last for more than a day. 

Recent years have brought about a marked revision of viewpoint on 
the question as to whether schools should be closed when epidemics occur. 
The present consensus of opinion of public health officials is that in cities 
epidemics can be controlled better if schools remain open than if they are 
closed. It has been found that when city schools are closed many children 
play together unsupervised, go to the movies together, visit each other, 
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and in other ways have numerous opportunities for contact and for the 
spread of the diseases. On the other hand, if schools are kept open and 
regular inspections are conducted, the schools can be made a safe place 
for well children, while the sick ones can be excluded and followed up 
by the public health agency responsible for the control of contagious dis- 
eases. 

Whenever children are absent or excluded from school because of 
symptoms of what might be a communicable disease, it is highly impor- 
tant that a medical diagnosis be made so that adequate care and preventive 
treatment can be given if the illness should develop into any one of the 
more serious communicable diseases. One of the chief dangers in com- 
municable diseases consists of the more or less permanent after-effects, 
many of which can be prevented by early diagnosis and proper care. Get- 
ting a medical diagnosis of Suspected cases of communicable diseases 
constitutes a serious obstacle in many community situations. Some schools 
are fortunate enough to have access to a sufficiently adequate health staff 
so that diagnosis can be secured readily, but such is not the case in the 
majority of schools, particularly those in small communities and rural 
areas. Where the responsibility for obtaining a medical diagnosis rests 
with the parents there may be an inadequate feeling of responsibility or 
financial inability. This problem has been met in an increasing way in 
several rural areas. The County Health Department enters into an ar- 
rangement with the County Medical Society whereby any child in the 
county, regardless of the economic status of the family, is given a diagnosis 
by the family physician at the expense of the County, provided the child 
or parent brings a slip from his teacher indicating that the teacher had 
Observed symptoms of possible communicable disease and urged a diag- 
nosis. The arrangement does not provide for treatment at county expense; 
this remains the responsibility of the parent. 


PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINATIONS AND 
THE CORRECTION OF DEFECTS 


Health examinations for school children were originally planned as 4 
means of detecting signs of contagious disease; later they were used t9 
discover skin diseases and other sickness; and still later came the emphasis 
on the discovery of physical defects. The whole question of periodic health 
examination of well persons has undergone several changes, and the 
school’s viewpoint on the examination of school children should harmo- 
nize with the best current medical viewpoints on the subject. ; 

One of the best sources of evidence on the benefits derived from periodic 
examinations of presumably healthy persons comes from the material 
reduction in infant deaths accomplished by the supervision under medical 
direction of the feeding and hygiene of healthy babies from birth to two 
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years of age.*® During the years preceding school entrance, and for many 
children during their school years, some form of medical supervision of 
apparently healthy children has seemed justified by the number of impor- 
tant defects discovered, many of the defects being found in the early 
stages of development, and by the improvement in growth and functions 
of the body and the mind when such handicaps are removed. The greatest 
benefits from periodic health examination cannot be expected unless the 
policy of such a health inventory is inaugurated very early in life, prefer- 
ably during the prenatal period, and continued through infancy, preschool, 
school and adult life. The periodic health examination thus holds the same 
relationship to physical growth and the maintenance of health that mental 
and achievement examinations have to mental and educational growth 
and development and to the social and educational adjustment of the child. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in recent years the schools have viewed 
medical and dental examinations as integral parts of a comprehensive plan 
for the cumulative inventory of the growth of the child as a whole. At the 
present time emphasis is being placed on the health examination as an 
educative experience for the child and upon its values in diagnosis and 
prognosis in learning and development, as well as its more restricted use 
in solving the medical problems of the child. This change in viewpoint 
raises a number of questions about conventional procedures regarding the 
school health examination which will be discussed later. 

There is considerable unanimity of opinion among informed persons 
that school-age children should have periodic health examinations and 
that the school should assume responsibility for promoting such examina- 
tions. The recommended frequency of health examinations is set forth by 
the Second National Conference on Physicians and Schools in the follow- 
ing statement: +° 


ld have a minimum of four medical 


During the school years students shou! | í i 
e to school, one in the intermediate 


examinations, one at the time of entrance 1 
grades, one at the beginning of adolescence and one before leaving school. 
Pupils who have serious defects or abnormalities, who have suffered from 
Serious or repeated illness, or who engage in vigorous athletic programs require 


frequent examinations. The physician is the best judge of the need for repeated 


examinations and of the frequency with which they should be given. Additional 
may be arranged if money, time and 


examinations, even annual examinations, n 
personnel permit, but the quality of medical procedures and judgment should 
not be sacrificed to a desire for frequent and complete coverage of the entire 
School. 


greed that the school should assume 


Although most authorities are a : d 
Is have periodic health examina- 


responsibility for seeing to it that pupi 
15 American Medical Association, Periodic Health Examination: A Manual for 


Physicians, 2d rev. ed. (Chicago, the Association, 1940), p. 17. p 
16 American Medical Association, Second National Conference on Physicians and 
Schools, Conference Report (Chicago, the Association, October, 1949). 
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tions, there is not so much agreement on the issue as to who should 
finance the examination program and employ the personnel to do them. 
Some believe that the board of education should employ enough school 
physicians to conduct all the examinations; others believe that the city 
or county health department should provide the staff for the examination 
of school children; whereas still others insist that the examination should 
be made by the private physician chosen by the family and at the expense 
of the individual family. 

Each of the three plans described above has enough argument in favor 
of it, as well as against it, so that a clear-cut conclusion is difficult. School 
health services operated by the schools as well as those operated by the 
public health agency break down rather hopelessly at the point of thorough 
medical diagnosis and remedial treatment unless there is a large enough 
Staff to carry through on the follow-up work on the defects discovered in 
the screening examinations. The real root of the whole problem is adequate 
parent education and in-service education of physicians so that they can 
render a worthwhile service when called on by parents to examine ap- 
parently healthy children. These latter phases of the problem are seldom 
recognized or attacked in the typical community. Perhaps there ought not 
to be a national policy on the administrative arrangements whereby health 
examinations are provided for school children. It is important, however, 
that all children have a periodic health examination and that the school 
obtain from such examinations the data it needs for its cumulative develop- 
mental records on the whole child. No doubt this end result can be achieved 
by any one of several plans. 

Enough research evidence has now accumulated to warrant a careful 
scrutiny of past practices regarding medical and dental services for school 
children. At the beginning of extended school health services, and in 
many schools at the present time, the objective was to give each child a 
physical examination each year. Except for the rare school that could 
afford a very extensive health staff, this ambitious program of one ex- 
amination per child per year resulted in the giving of many hurried 
examinations; sometimes more than 50 children were seen by the physi- 
cian in one hour, Physicians, nurses, teachers, and clerks were busy filling 
out records which were filed in the principal’s office and not looked at by 
anyone until examination time the following year; even the physician and 
the nurse were too busy completing the rounds of the schools making 
examinations and filling out more cards to have time to analyze the records 
already on file and to follow up the cases for whom defects were revealed. 
Correction of defects, one of the chief objectives of the health examina- 
tion, thus fell by the boards, and the same defects appeared year after year 
in the annual examination and were recorded again and again. Teachers 
usually did not have ready access to the examination results, could not 
understand the abbreviated notations if they did have access to the records, 
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and probably would have been justified in questioning the validity of data 
gathered through such hurried procedures. The net result of the entire 
program was questionable.'* 

Research done during the past 20 years has had considerable influence 
in changing thought and practice regarding health examinations and the 
appropriate use of health personnel employed by the schools. Instead of 
examining all children each year or at regular intervals, the number of 
school examinations should be adjusted to whatever number can be served 
well by the available staff. This means that the number examined should 
not exceed the number for whom adequate follow-up can be done to in- 
sure correction of defects. The ideal, of course, is to have all children have 
a periodic health examination in accordance to the schedule outlined in a 
preceding paragraph, but when the ideal cannot be reached, quality should 
have priority over quantity. Each examination should be conducted in 
accordance with standards established by the American Medical Associa- 
tion.5 Examinations given at school should be done by qualified physi- 
clans who, when paid by the board of education, should be employed on 
an hourly basis rather than on a per-capita fee basis. The compensation 
should be adequate to attract capable individuals who have a real interest 
in school and child health. 

At present the emphasis is being placed on the health examination as 
an educative experience, and for its diagnostic and prognostic value in 
learning and development, as well as its more restricted use in solving 
the medical problems of the child. This emphasis presupposes that the 
health examination will be an experience in its natural community setting; 
that parents will be present at the examination; and that the physician will 
have the time for a normal physician-patient relationship to explain his 
findings to parents or guardian and the pupils in treatment, and to the 
School in guiding the determination of certain "readinesses" and certain 
experiential needs of the child. Whenever possible the examination should 
be made by the family physician in his office, with an appropriate report 
On a regulation form submitted to the school. "MA 

Generalizations to guide school policy on health examinations and 


remedial care which have developed out of recent research and the trend 


of present practice are summarized in the following statements. Medical, 
that school children should 


public-health, and educational authorities agree ho 
have periodic health examinations. These same authorities are agreed th at 
dental examinations should be given at least once a year. All entering 
school children should have a medical examination; thereafter each child 
i 7 : Correction (New 

11 Winslow, op. cit., Ch. 6; Physical Defects: The Pathway to i 
York, American. Child Health Association, 1934); D. B. Nyswander, Solving School 


Health Problems (New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1942). ^M 
18 Periodic eo Examination: A Manual for Physicians, op. “alg paar 
A.M.A., Joint Committee on Health Problems 1n Education, Health Apprat 


School Children (Washington, N.E.A., 1948). 
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should be checked two or three times during his school career, including 
the high school. Children who show observable symptoms should be ex- 
amined at any time that need is indicated. Since the school health examina- 
tion is a screening test, every effort should be made to have the respon- 
sibility for periodic health examinations assumed by parents and the 
family physician, the school thus concentrating on those pupils not other- 
wise served. The scope of the school examination program should be 
geared to the capacity of the staff (teachers, nurses, and physicians) for 
effective follow-up work to assure correction of defects. The general con- 
sensus of opinion is that the school should not assume financial responsi- 
bility for remedial treatment, except in emergency cases occurring in 
school. Since parents are expected to carry the responsibility for corrective 
treatment (whether financed by the parents or by a welfare agency), it 
is important that the school examination program be arranged so that 
parents can be present at the examination. It is better for the school to 
examine fewer pupils and to provide more careful and more thorough- 
going examinations than to examine hurriedly a larger number of pupils. 
Teachers can serve effectively, especially if in conference with the nurse, 
in selecting cases to be examined by the physician. In all cases the examina- 
tion should be conducted so as to exploit its educational values for the 
child, the parent, and the teacher. Regardless of what plan is used to 
finance and administer the school health services, adequate arrangements 
should be made so that the school receives a report of such of the find- 
ings as are pertinent for the school to have in guiding the growth and 
development of the child. Teachers’ daily observation of children and 
periodic weighing and measuring of children by the teacher are indispen- 
sable phases of the program. The need for adequate cumulative records on 
each child seems too obvious to require further comment at this point. 


SCREENING TESTS TO DETERMINE CONDITIONS 
OF VISION AND HEARING 


Defective vision is found in from 5 to 15 per cent of school children. 
The American Child Health Association study found 14 per cent of the 
children reaching the fifth or sixth grade with severe vision defects, only 
about half of whom were wearing glasses.!? In Philadelphia in 1945-1946, 
12.7 per cent of elementary- and secondary-school pupils had defective 
vision (20/30 or worse) and 1.3 per cent had strabismus.? The school’s 
concern about children's vision is set forth clearly in the following terms: $ 


19 Physical Defects: The Pathway to Correction, op. cit., p. 19. 


*° The School Child: Health Progress and Needs (New York, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.) 


21 N.E.A. and A.M.A., Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, Health 
Education, 4th ed. (Washington, N.E.A., 1948), p. 88. 
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The early discovery and correction of marked differences in visual acuity in 
the two eyes so that no child, thru neglect of this condition, may suffer need- 
lessly the embarrassment of crosseye or the subsequent loss of vision in the 
unused eye. 

The early discovery and correction of farsightedness in all cases where the 
defect results in strain in close eye work. 

The early discovery and correction of nearsightedness so that no child, be- 
cause of a limited range of vision, shall be deprived of an opportunity for free 
and active play with his contemporaries. 

The early discovery and correction of astigmatism so that the child may be 
spared the nervous strain attending vain attempts to surmount obstacles over 
which he has little control. 

The early discovery of children who, because of low vision or progressive 
eye conditions, cannot use ordinary school material with profit or with safety 
to themselves, and a provision for getting such children under appropriate 
medical care, and into a sightsaving class when necessary. 


How frequently should screening tests for vision be given? What method 
should be used? Who should give the tests? What should be the nature of 
the follow-up work for pupils found to have serious vision defects? These 
are the most pertinent questions confronting a school faculty. Most au- 
thorities agree that children’s vision should be tested at least at the begin- 
ning of each school year, preferably at the beginning of each semester. 
In most schools, due to the large number of pupils that should be tested 
and the inadequate specialized health staff available, the responsibility 
for periodic vision testing falls upon the classroom teacher. From certain 
standpoints, this is a wholesome necessity. It requires the teacher to be 
an active participant in studying and protecting children’s vision and pro- 
vides greater opportunity to make a genuine educational experience out of 
the testing procedure. 

Several vision screening tests are available for schools to use. These 
consist of the Snellen Charts, the Massachusetts Vision Test, and the Key- 
stone Telebinocular Test. The Snellen Test consists of two charts, the 
Letter chart and the Symbol E chart, either one or both of which may be 
used. The Symbol E chart is best for young children who do not yet know 
the letters of the alphabet. The Letter chart is suitable for all children who 
know the letters.22 The Massachusetts Vision Test involves the use of a 
testing frame, a convex lens, and so-called “Maddox rod.” Its use as a 
Screening device has been approved by the Council on Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of the American Medical Association. The telebinocular 
test consists of a battery of procedures making use of a stereoscopic 10- 
Strument. It is designed to detect astigmatism, ocular muscle balance 


the Snellen tests may be iis EY Mr 
Wheatley and G T. Hallock, Health Observation of School Children (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., "9st pp. 369-374; and in Delbert Oberteuffer, School 
Health Education (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949), pp. 294-295. 


?? Complete directions for giving 
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(fusion), and errors of refraction. Equipment for the latter test is con- 
siderably more expensive than the cost of the other two methods. 

The problem in screening tests for vision has always been that of finding 
a simple device that was not too time-consuming to use and which would 
be reasonably accurate in selecting those pupils who should be referred to 
a qualified eye doctor for a more exacting examination. The method of 
vision screening used by the school should also be comparatively inexpen- 
sive as far as equipment is concerned so that it would be accessible to all 
schools; and its use should be sufficiently uncomplicated so that all class- 
room teachers can learn to use it accurately without engaging in unduly 
long training periods. These several factors place important restrictions 
upon the final selection of a vision screening method. 

Research in the development and appraisal of a suitable vision screening 
test has gone on for years.?* The chief problem is to identify all pupils in 
need of careful attention to their vision and at the same time to be sure 
that none is overlooked who has vision difficulties, Any device which fails 
to identify a high percentage of pupils in need of attention or which selects 
for referral many pupils who do not have vision difficulties is not very 
useful. The findings of the most recently reported study by Shaffer cor- 
roborate, in the main, the results of earlier studies.?* Shaffer reported that 
the Keystone Telebinocular, when the entire battery of tests is used, has 
a much higher over-referral rate than the Snellen Test and is not signifi- 
cantly more accurate in finding cases in need of referral. The results of the 
Massachusetts Vision Test seem too low for use as a screening test in 
school in selecting cases in need of referral as well as in the margin of 
over-referral. Shaffer concluded that the Symbol E Chart, Snellen Scale, 
when used at 20 feet and with proper illumination as a test of visual acuity, 
is the most reliable single screening procedure for school use. In accepting 
this recommendation one must remember that the Snellen Test is in nO 
Sense an eye examination. It does not test the coordination of both eyes 
working together; nor does it test for astigmatism or color blindness. It 
is merely a screening device for selecting those pupils who should be en- 
couraged to have a complete eye examination by qualified. practitioners. 

28 E. W. Mumford, “Digest of Problems of Vision Testing for Screening Purposes," 
Sight-Saving Review, Vol. 11 (March-June, 1941), pp. 40-53, 136-149; G. Cole, “Crit 
cal Analysis of the Results of the Betts Telebinocular Tests," Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 41 (March, 1941), Pp. 533-537; G. Spache, "Comparative Study of 
Three Tests of Visual Acuity," Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 24 (April, 1940), 
pp. 207-212; Lura Oak, "Appraisal of the Betts Visual Sensation and Perception Tests 
as a Sorting Device for Use in Schools," Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 30 
(April, 1939), pp. 241-250; “Massachusetts Vision Test: An Improved Method for 
School Vision Testing," American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 32. (October, 1942), 
PP. 1105-1109; T. H. Eames, "When A Child Fails the School Vision Test,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. 43 (April, 1943), pp. 478-480; Thomas E. Shaffer, 
“Study of Vision Testing Procedures,” American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 38 


(August, 1948), pp. 1141-1146. 
24 Shaffer, op. cit. 
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Recent research findings and the trend of practice regarding screening 
tests for hearing defects are similar to those described for vision-testing. 
Testing of children’s hearing should be done at least once a year by the 
classroom teacher. The teacher’s procedure is definitely one of screening 
out the pupils who should have a more searching diagnosis by a qualified 
physician. Usually from 1 to 4 per cent of school children have defective 
hearing. The “whisper test” is most commonly used; the limitations are 
known by most school workers. The most objective and practical method 
of testing the hearing of a group of children is the 4-A audiometer, In- 
dividual tests can be given with the 2-A audiometer. The cost of an audiom- 
eter is such that usually only the larger schools feel that they can afford 
one of them. Under usual classroom conditions the accuracy of the 4-A 
audiometer has been questioned, correlations between repeated tests on 
the same group of children ranging from .20 to .80. Only in a sound-proof 
room is it possible to obtain adequate measurement of hearing sensitivity. 
Since most school situations do not provide sound-proof rooms, and since 
no one of the devices accessible to teachers for testing children’s hearing is 
especially superior to any other, the “whisper test,” if carefully conducted, 
is probably the most practical for the present time. 


SAFETY PRACTICES 


Protection and promotion of children’s health applies very fittingly to 
safety practices. The school is concerned with the protection of children 
against all types of accidents; it is also concerned with the development 
in children of habits, attitudes, and knowledges which will serve children, 
individually and collectively, in the guidance of conduct during childhood 
and in adult life so that living may be as safe as possible in all walks of life 
and in the many life situations in which the individual finds himself. 
For both sexes accidents ranked fourth among all causes of death in 1948; 
among males accidents ranked third while among females accidents ranked 
fifth as a cause of death. In 1948 the accidental death rate by age groups 
was: 


0 to 4 years of age— 54.9 per 100,000 population 
5 to 14 years of age— 24.4 per 100,000 population 
15 to 24 years of age—.55.9 per 100,000 population 
25 to 44 years of age— 46.9 per 100,000 population 
45 to 64 years of age— 66.2 per 100,000 population 
65 years and over —282.2 per 100,000 population 
There were 10,400,000 accidental injuries of varying degrees of severity 
in 1948, Of this total, 98,000 resulted in death, about 9,900,000 resulted 
in temporary disability which in all cases extended beyond one day, but 


in many of them the person was disabled for only a few days, and about 


370,000 left the person with some type of permanent impairment, ranging 
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from the loss of part of a finger to total and permanent crippling, Motor- 
vehicle accidents, numbering 32,000, headed the list of types in 1948, as 
they have done for the past 20 years except for 1943 and 1944, The 
second most frequent cause was falls, with a death toll of 27,600. Burns 
comprised the third most important type of fatal accidents, with a 1948 
death toll of 8600. Deaths from drowning, railroad accidents (including 
collision with motor vehicles at grade crossings), firearms, and poisons 
ranked fourth, fifth, and sixth, respectively, as causes of accidental deaths, 

Accidents seem to have no respect for time, persons, or places. In 1948 
about 35,000 accidental deaths occurred in and around the home. Others 
occurred in public places, in travel, on the farms, and at schools. Acci- 
dents at schools are of many kinds. Many injuries have resulted from falls 
into holes in the classroom floor or in the school yard, or in falling over 
low or inadequately planned banisters. In some cases pupils have been 
injured by falling objects, such as ceilings, archways, or flagpoles. Some- 
times icy walks and playgrounds cause injuries. Some children are hurt 
swinging on yard gates or trip over wires stretched across the school 
grounds or in climbing wire fences. Oiled floors, worn steps, poor seats, 
playgrounds with protruding objects, faulty fire ladders, or fire escapes, 
doors without checks, doors opening directly upon roadways, and bleachers 
without guardrails have been the causes of many injuries to pupils and 
teachers. Improper or faulty playground equipment or improper use of 
equipment may cause accidents. Classroom equipment, especially power- 
driven saws and planes, may produce hazards. Crossing streets on the way 
to and from school, riding in buses or private automobiles while on field 
trips are also situations wherein pupil safety must be carefully observed. 
Fire hazards and air-raid precautions are also in the picture. 

Among children 5 to 14 years of age there were 5800 accidental deaths 
in 1948. Forty per cent of these were the result of motor-vehicle accidents. 
Fifty-one per cent of the motor-vehicle fatalities among this age group 
were due to pedestrian accidents and 15 per cent resulted from collisions 
between bicycles and motor vehicles. Sixty-seven per cent of all injured 
cyclists and 30 per cent of all injured pedestrians were in the 5 to 14 
age group. About 47 per cent of all school-jurisdiction accidents happened 
inside the school building. Among the in-building accidents, 38 per cent 
occurred in the gymnasium, 17 per cent in halls and on stairways, 1 
per cent in classrooms, 12 per cent in shops, and 17 per cent in other 
places. Among the accidents on the school grounds, 43 per cent happened 
in unorganized (and usually less supervised) activities, 21 per cent m 
football, 12 per cent in baseball, 15 per cent in other organized activities, 
and 9 per cent in the use of apparatus. If the statistics are confined to chil- 
dren in the kindergarten and the first six grades, the school-jurisdiction 
accidents are distributed as follows: in-building accidents constitute from 
22.1 per cent in Grade 2 to 43.3 per cent in the kindergarten of all school 
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accidents; accidents on the school grounds range from 31.1 per cent in 
the kindergarten to 57.6 per cent in the second grade; while accidents 
occurring in going to and from school range from 13.8 per cent in the 
sixth grade to 27.2 per cent in the first grade.** 

The liability of the school board and that of individual teachers in 
the event of accident is a matter of major concern. The prevailing principle 
of law in the United States is that a school district is not, in the absence 
of a statute, subject to liability for injuries suffered by pupils or others 
during and in their attendance upon school. The general common-law rule 
states that a school district is not liable for injuries unless it consents.*^ 
Only the state can consent to suit against school districts. A number of 
states, notably California, Washington, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, have 
passed legislation permitting such liability. The character of the laws and 
the degree of liability permitted varies from state to state. Teachers and 
principals in each state should be thoroughly familiar with the laws in the 
state in which they teach. School district trustees, in general and in the 
absence of evidence of bad faith or improper motives, cannot be held 
personally liable for the negligent performance of the duties imposed upon 
them in their corporate capacity, nor can they be held personally liable 
for the negligence of employees of the school district. Teachers, principals, 
and other school employees, however, are required to operate in a careful 
fashion consistent with reasonable standards of prudence required of all 
people in civil life and may be subjected to suits for the recovery of dam- 
ages occasioned by their negligence." i 

The reasons for safety education in the schools are succinctly stated in 
the following quotation: ?* 


The reaction of administrators generally indicates that safety education is 
already accepted in the minds of school people and by the public as a proper 
and necessary part of the work of the schools. There is the soundest reason i 
this, Any integral part of the activities of the community should have a place 
in the school program. It is the responsibility of the school to contribute as 
largely as it can to happy and useful living. If we define our work as preparing 
children to do better those things which they will do anyway, we had better 
help them to plan their accomplishment free from destructive encounters with 
Pails of scalding water, high tension wires, onrushing automobiles, and unwary 
pedestrians. 


Suits, see: R. N. Rosenfield, Liability for Sc 
Brothers, 1940); M. M. ‘Chambers, ed., The Ninth Yearbook of School Law (Wash- 


ington, American Council on Education, 1941), Ch. VIII; Madaline K. Remmlein, 
School Law (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950), Chs. 8 and 15. 

27 Rosenfield, op. cit., p. 46. 

28 Safety Education, Eighteenth Yearbo 
School Administrators, 1940), p. 44. 


ok (Washington, American Association of 
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Today’s general point of view on safety education is well summarized 
in the set of principles prepared by the committee of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators: ?? 


Experience shows that many accidents are preventable thru a program 
of education. 

Instruction in safety is an essential part of the modern school's program 
of producing good citizens. 


. The determination of the character and the extent of the school safety 


program and the selection of teaching methods to be used are profes- 
sional responsibilities of educators. 

Rural schools, operating under numerous conditions specifically differ- 
ent from those of urban schools, should make an effort to adjust their 
safety programs to the special conditions of their environment. 7 
Safety education for adults is a primary responsibility of the community 
and the state. j 
In each community it is the responsibility of the board of education 
and its executive staff to build and to maintain school buildings which 
are safe. 

Responsibility for areas of safety education not designated specifically 
by law should be assigned by agreement to the agency or agencies most 
competent to achieve the desired goal. 


. Teaching youth to be safe and intelligent operators of motor cars is à 


responsibility of the community, 


- The school has a responsibility for systematic instruction in all aspects 


of safety. 


- School systems embracing several schools should organize safety CO- 


ordinating agencies. 


- A formal or informal safety council or committee, or other liaison 


among safety agencies, should be established in every community. 


. In their efforts to advance the safety movement educators should rec- 


ognize the need for appraisal and research. 

It is remarkable how much can be accomplished if no one is too 
anxious about who receives credit. 

Effective programs of safety education should be adequately financed. 
The time has come for educators to prepare themselves for leadership 
in safety education. 


Schools can well be proud of their safety efforts and of the contributions 
they have made toward this major problem of our present culture. Since 
1922, the year which marked the introduction of school safety education 
on a national scale, fatal accidents in automobiles among children 5 to 14 
years of age have decreased more than 30 per cent. Twenty-five years 4g0 
there was nowhere to be seen in this country so splendid an example e 
positive regard for law as is today manifested by young people in their 
service and obedience to school traffic patrols. Detailed suggestions fot 


29 Ibid., pp. 356-361. 
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the organization and operation of school safety councils and school traffic 
patrols have been published in several sources.*° 

An unusually fine statement of the objectives of safety education in the 
elementary school was published by the American Association of School 
Administrators. It reads as follows: ** 


1. To help children recognize situations involving hazards. 

2. To develop habits of conduct which will enable children to meet situa- 
tions of daily life with as little danger as possible to themselves and 
others. 

3. To develop habits of carefulness and obedience to safety rules at home, 
on the streets, in school, or at play. 

4. To teach children to read, understand, and obey safety rules and 
regulations. 

5. To teach children safe conduct in the use of streetcars, private auto- 
mobiles, and buses. 

6. To develop habits of orderliness, and carefulness in the use of play- 
things, tools, common articles of the home and school, and in the use 


of fire. 
7. To develop alertness, agility, and muscular control thru rhythmic 


exercises, play, games, and other physical activities. i 
8. To teach children to cooperate to prevent accidents and the taking of 


unnecessary risks involving physical dangers. 
9. To develop wholesome attitudes concerning: (a) law and law enforce- 
ment officers; (b) the safety of themselves and others; and (c) organized 


efforts to assure safety for all. I i 
10. To give children actual experiences in desirable safety practices. 


Organization for an effective program in safety is a complex problem. 
The plans in each school must be adjusted to the system-wide organiza- 
tion for safety education, the amount and type of cooperation available 
from the local police, the conditions and facilities of the particular school, 
and the circumstances prevailing in the neighborhood of the school. Usually 
the P.T.A. is eager and active in working with the school staff in develop- 
ing good safety practices. In the Casis School in Austin, Texas, the P.T.A. 
committee on safety developed a five-page mimeographed bulletin (a 
manual on safety) for parents. This bulletin was presented at a P.T.A. 
meeting devoted to safety and copies were sent to all the homes of parents 
Who could not attend the meeting. The bulletin told parents that 40 per 
Cent of the pupils are brought to and from school in private cars, 30.5 per 
Cent ride the city bus, 19.5 per cent walk, and 10 per cent ride bicycles. 


Washington, D. C.; ational Safety Council, V 
Ricago, inci: (a) aS DON of Public Safety, the State Highway Patrol, 
or the State Department of Education in your own state or the Police Department in 
Your own community. 
#1 Safety Education, op. cit., p. 6T. 
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The large number of pupils coming and going in private automobiles 
(nearly 300 out of an enrollment of 745) created a traffic problem in 
front of the school for the drivers, the pupils getting out of or into private 
cars, the bicycle riders, and for those who walked along streets which had 
not yet been bordered with sidewalks. The P.T.A. bulletin outlined specific 
rules of procedure for the drivers of automobiles, the cyclists, the bus 
riders, and the walkers. The bulletin also informed the parents about the 
safety patrol, fire prevention in school and home, and playground safety. 
This is merely one sample of hundreds that could be found which portray 
the adjustment of the safety program to local circumstances and the role 
of parents in an effective safety program. 

Fire prevention and fire prevention education constitute a special phase 
of the safety program. The National Fire Protection Association published 
an analysis of 1000 typical school fires that occurred during the 12-year 
period from 1928 through 1939.** Two hundred eighty-seven of the 1000 
school fires involved elementary schools. School fires of all types during 
this 12-year period numbered 436 in New York City, 115 in Philadelphia, 
and 90 in Boston. The five most frequent causes of school fires, in order 
of frequency, were: electrical causes; smoking and matches; incendiary, 
defective or overhead heating equipment; and spontaneous ignition. Fire 
prevention program objectives have been set forth as follows: ** 


The objectives of fire-prevention instruction are included in those of the 
general school curriculum. They are concerned with the maintenance of a safe 
school environment and with the development of knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes which will enable the pupils to act safely under fire-hazardous conditions. 
These objectives may be stated specifically as follows: 


1. To reduce to a minimum the fire hazards both in the physical environment 
and in pupil activities within the school and community pe 

2. In case of fire, to insure the safety of all persons in the school building 

3. To reduce to a minimum the possibility of panic and the subsequent il 
effects in the event of fire 

4. To take precautions to insure minimum loss to the physical plant. 


Aerial warfare has created a new hazard unknown to schools prior to 
1940. Shortly after the onset of World War II the resources of the country 
were mobilized to give children as much protection as possible against 
bombing by airplane. Guides and instructions to teachers and principals 
were issued.** Protection against air raids required careful plans and many 


3? 1000 School Fires (Boston, National Fire Protection Association, 1939). n 
1116 school fires between 1930 and 1945, 384 persons lost their lives; 337 of these 
were students. For details, see the National Fire Protection Association's School Fires 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. " 

33 C, C. Hawkins, Fire Prevention Education (New York, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 1942), pp. 19-20. ; 

94 Checklist for School Safety in Wartime (Washington, N.E.A., 1943); Protection 
of Schools and School Children (Washington, Office of Civilian Defense, 1942). 
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practice periods to give children as calm security as possible and to de- 
velop well-informed habits of conduct which would militate against panic 
in the event of an actual air raid. The increased danger of atomic bombs 
has intensified and modified the methods of seeking protection in the event 
of an air raid." 


FIRST AID 


Closely associated with the safety program is the question of first aid 
to persons suffering from acute emergency illness or injury. First aid, as 
the term applies, should be immediate aid and should include nothing 
more. The general policy which schools follow in relation to sudden ill- 
ness or accidental injury is that the school is responsible for the emergency 
handling of these situations but is not responsible for subsequent treat- 
ment. The Educational Policies Commission, while advising against having 
the schools assume responsibility for medical diagnosis and treatment, 
made this comment about emergency care: °° 


There are times and circumstances, however, when human considerations 
outweigh legal technicalities. No one would deny the right or propriety of having 
a school physician take such steps as might be necessary in an emergency at the 
School. Emergency care in case of accident or sudden sickness should be pro- 
vided on the basis of definite written instructions. Such instructions should 
recognize that schools have responsibility for giving immediate first aid, notifying 
parents, getting the child home, and guiding parents, whenever necessary, in 
Securing further treatment. Instructions should also emphasize the fact that 
teachers are not physicians and should recognize definite limitations in rendering 
emergency assistance. Some school worker with knowledge of first aid procedure 
should be at the school during school hours and present at all school supervised 
activities. 


With reference to first-aid treatment by the schools, Rosenfield pre- 
pared the following summary statement from his analysis of laws and 
court cases: ?* 


Therefore, it very clearly appears that school officials have the duty to render 


first aid and the duty not to render anything more than first aid. It is clear also 


that the scope of treatment must necessarily vary with the person who is render- 
uired of a teacher who 


ing the treatment. The extent and skill of treatment req 
?5 Civil Defense Office, Survival Under Atomic Attack (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1950); Richard Gerstell, How to Survive an Atomic Bomb (New 
York, Rinehart and Co., 1950); Federal Civil Defense Administration, Civil D 
in Schools, TM-16-1 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1952); Federal Civi 
Defense Administration, Interim Civil Defense Instructions for Schools and Colleges, 
TEB-3-1 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951); National Commission on 
DH Education and the Research Division of the Ro Civil Defense Plans for 
chool Systems shi , the Association, 1951). à e 
at Panen Roi ON ‘Commission of the N.E.A. and the American Association 
of School Administrators, Social Services and the Schools (Washington, the Associ- 
ation, 1939), p, 78. 
1 Rosenfield, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
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happens also to be a doctor is, therefore, far greater than that required of a 
teacher without any medical training. Furthermore, the treatment itself must be 
only that which a layman can be expected to render. A lay teacher cannot and 
should not attempt to render anything more than the merest emergency treat- 
ment. For instance, a teacher should not continue to dress a wound over a period 
of time. That is not an emergency. First aid refers only to emergency treatment. 
All other treatment must be rendered by competent and trained physicians. 


Sudden illness or accidental injury is sure to occur from time to time 
in any school. Each school, therefore, should be equipped with a first-aid 
kit with the proper contents and at least one person on the school staff 
who has had specific training in first-aid procedure. It would be highly 
desirable if every teacher could have completed a minimum course such 
as that provided by the American Red Cross or the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica.** An outline of first-aid supplies and how to use them has been pre- 
pared by the American Medical Association.®® 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Most schools have some children who do not go home for the noon 
meal or who are in need of supplemental feeding, such as is done through 
the mid-morning lunch of milk, crackers, or fruit juice. It is only within 
very recent years that schools have taken a specific interest in the meals 
children eat during the school day on school premises. Some children, 
especially those in rural areas and those traveling long distances in cities 
to centralized schools (mostly secondary) have always brought their noon 
lunches with them from home or have eaten them in school cafeterias OF 
near-by public eating houses. It is somewhat surprising that education was 
so slow in recognizing the many ways in which constructive school-lunch 
programs could contribute to the health, development, and education of 
children. 3 

The school’s interest in the school lunch centers around the relationship 
between eating and the child's health and growth, and the ways in which 
the school lunch can be used in the health instruction program. If the 
school has a genuine concern for children's physical growth and for the 
relation which normal physical growth has to mental hygiene, personality 
development, and educational progress, the school should assume a? 
extensive interest in meals children eat during the school day and in the 


#8 American National Red Cross, Red Cross First Aid, Textbook, rev. ed. (P by 
delphia, Blakiston Co., 1945); American National Red Cross, Life Saving and We 
Safety (Philadelphia, Blakiston Co., 1937); Donald B. Armstrong and G. T. Hallock, 
What to Do Till the Doctor Comes (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1943); Walter 
F. Cobb, Everyday First Aid (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937); aus 
B. Cobb, First Aid for Boys, 2d ed. (New York, Boy Scouts of America, 1942 7 
Eldridge L. Eliason, First Aid in Emergencies, 12th ed. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippi 
cott Co., 1948). 


39 Quoted in Health in Schools, op. cit., pp. 394-395. 
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education of children and parents regarding modern nutrition. It is in the 
latter, the educational, connection that the school lunch program can make 
its other significant contribution. 

There is probably a greater gulf between the theory and practice of 
health in the operation of the lunchroom than in any other area of school 
practice. Pupils are taught to eat with clean hands, but when the ]unch 
hour comes they line up hurriedly at the lunch counter with dirty hands 
because they have neither the time nor the inclination to wash. In many 
instances the hand-washing facilities in the school are so inadequate that 
even the teacher cannot wash her hands. The textbooks in health show 
attractive pictures of fresh vegetables and fruits, but the child's lunch pail 
contains a doughnut and some white bread. The value of fruit, vegetables, 
and whole-grain cereals is preached in the classroom, but out in the hall 
is a candy as well as a soft-drink machine. At many elementary schools 
in the country today one can find children eating their ]unches out of paper 
bags in parked automobiles, under trees, in wash rooms, and in public 
places with questionable surroundings. Many children have greater need 
for a good breakfast than they have for instruction in school subjects. 

The idea of a lunch prepared and served at school really began in rural 
schools as a way of supplementing with a hot dish (either soup or hot 
chocolate) the cold lunches brought from home by the children. During the 
depression years of the early 1930's school-lunch programs were initiated 
in many other schools through the aid of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and the Surplus Commodities Administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under Section 32, Public Law No. 320, approved August 24, 
1935, schools became eligible to receive surplus commodities from the 
Federal Government for use in school-lunch programs. This plan was 
continued until 1943 when wartime supply problems brought about a 
Shift to cash reimbursements to participating schools on the basis of the 
number of meals served. Since 1943 most of the food served has been 
Purchased locally even though the distribution of federally purchased 
commodities has continued and has been an important factor, particularly 
in postwar years. Section 32 of Public Law No. 320 was later amended to 
authorize the continuation of purchase and distribution of foods under 
Surplus removal programs as one method of encouraging 
Of agricultural commodities. In 1940 the school-milk program popularly 
known as “penny milk,” was initiated to expand markets for milk. 

In June, 1946, Congress passed the National School Lunch Act (Public 
Law No. 396) which established the Federal Government’s participation. 
in the school-lunch program on a permanent basis. This act provides for 
an annual appropriation to be used in two ways. Cash grants are made 
to state agencies responsible for administering the programs in the several 
States. The cash grants are reimbursements for lunches served in partici- 
Pating schools. In addition, Section 6 of the Act permits the use of part 


the consumption 
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of the annual appropriation for bulk food purchases by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the distribution of this food to participating 
schools. Subsequent legislation (Agricultural Act of 1949, Public Law 
No. 439, October 31, 1949) provides that commodities acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under its loan and direct purchase pro- 
grams, and which are in danger of deterioration, may be distributed to 
various designated types of agencies, including the schools. Recipient 
agencies must pay the freight for these commodities from the point of 
storage. A portion of the 1949 potato crop was disposed in the latter 
fashion under Public Law No. 471 (passed by Congress on March 31, 
1950). 

The preceding historical sketch indicates that the Federal Government 
first entered the school-lunch business in the early 1930's as a way of 
stimulating economic recovery by providing employment for the non- 
employed, by providing a market for surplus commodities, and by getting 
available food to hungry children. As circumstances changed during the 
intervening years, the Federal Government's interest has changed some- 
what. The nature of legislation currently in vogue makes it clear that the 
Federal Government is concerned with children's health and nutrition, the 
stimulation of commodity consumption, and the stabilization of the pro- 
duction and marketing of farm products. 

Organized school-lunch programs now exist in the majority of city and 
consolidated rural schools and in many of the smaller rural schools. In 
the one- and two-teacher rural schools the “hot dish” supplement is likely 
to be the more common pattern. The number of schools participating in 
the Federal School Lunch Program has increased from 29,641 in 1944 
to 53,461 in 1952. The number of students in the participating schools 
increased from 3,704,597 to 9,028,970 during the same period. In 1952, 
32.1 per cent of all schools were participants in the Federal program. 
During the fiscal year 1951 the participating schools spent $207,145,904 
locally for food, while Federal assistance in cash and cost of commodities 
totaled $112,510,000.*° 

The Federal Government’s interest in the health and growth of school- 
age children caused the Congress to stipulate in the National School Lunch 
Act that * 


lunches served by schools participating in the school-lunch program under this 
Act shall meet minimum nutritional requirements prescribed by the Secretary 
on the basis of tested nutritional research. Such meals shall be served without 
cost or at a reduced cost to children who are determined by local school av- 
thorities to be unable to pay the full cost of the lunch. No physical segregation 


40 U. S. Department of Agriculture, Production and Marketing Administration 
Food Distribution Branch, Supplement to School Lunch and Food Distribution P ^ 
grams, Selected Statistics, Fiscal Years 1939-50, Revised and Extended to Inclufe 
Fiscal Year 1951. 


^! Public Law 396—79th Congress, Chapter 281—2nd Session, H. R. 3370- 
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of or other discrimination against any child shall be made by the school because 
of his inability to pay. School-lunch programs under this Act shall be operated 
on a nonprofit basis. 


The Type A lunch recommended in the Federal program is a complete 
lunch with milk which provides the child with at least one-third of his 
daily nutritional requirements. Federal participation in the school-lunch 
program has been a definite factor in improving the quality of school- 
lunch programs. Chart 7 shows the comparative nutritional composition 
of the most frequently selected lunches in non-program schools and the 
Type A lunch recommended for participating schools. The school-lunch 
program can now be said to have been generally accepted as an important 


in Program Schools . . . 
The same amount of money buys a better lunch 


Riot i 


= 
Non-Program Schools 
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A LUNCH SHOULD PROVIDE 
Ys OF A CHILD'S DAILY 
REQUIREMENTS 


THE NUTRITIVE 
VALUE OF A 
22 CENT LUNCH 


CHART 7: Comparative nutritional value of Type A lunch and the most frequently selected lunch 
in schools not participating in the federal school lunch program. Although 22 per cent of the 
children in these non-program schools purchased a complete lunch at an average cost of 40 
cents, the most frequently selected lunch in these schools cost 22 cents—the same price as the 
complete (Type A) luach in program schools. Reproduced from U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Administration, The National School Lunch Program: A Progress 
Report, PA-208, June, 1952, p. 11. 


phase of the school's health and educational program. In the immediate 
future much attention should be given toward the improvement of the 
procedures and uses made of the feeding of children at school. A number 
of excellent bulletins outlining procedures and standards have already 
been published. Some schools are developing the school lunch and the 
lunchroom as a true laboratory in which the theoretical and the practical 
can be brought together on such topics as food selection and preparation, 
nutrition, practices of personal hygiene, food habits, table manners, food 
handling, food storage, refrigeration, milk pasteurization, waste disposal, 
fly control, examination of food handlers, and such other problems as are 
associated with the maintenance of proper standards in the operation of 
Public or private eating places. The lunchroom thus becomes the natural 
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laboratory for much of the program of health instruction at the same time 
that it makes a major contribution to children’s normal physical growth 
and maintenance of health. 

During recent years various studies have sought to discover what re- 
lationships there may be between children's health, absenteeism, school 
progress and children's nutrition in general and school-lunch programs 
in particular. The importance of a good breakfast was shown by the fact 
that children who skipped breakfast were observed to have decreased 
work output and decreased mental acuity during morning hours. A 
positive relationship was found between poor diets, school absences, and 
failure to complete the grade.** Colds, nervousness, irritability, listlessness, 
and fatigue had a high incidence among children with poor diets. Achieve- 
ment tests given before and after the institution of free lunches showed an 
increase in scores; teachers claimed that teaching was easier.** In one 
study it was found that children who ate a hot lunch regularly at school 
gained 37 per cent more in weight than those who did not participate in 
the lunch program; the children who ate a hot lunch at school missed 68 
per cent fewer days of school than those who did not participate.** In one 
situation it was found that families were buying more green and leafy 
vegetables, citrus fruits, milk, eggs, and other protein foods after the school- 
lunch program was inaugurated.*® A pilot study of the nutrition of chil- 
dren as affected by school lunches revealed that there was no distinguish- 
able difference in hemoglobin but that the blood value of ascorbic acid 
was higher for children having lunches at school; children who had lunches 
at school had better diets than those who did not eat at school, the diet 
of the former group being especially better in calcium, Vitamin C, and 
Vitamin A content.** 

At one time it was thought desirable to have all children who possibly 
could do so go home for the noon meal in order to maintain as many ties 
with the homes as possible. It is entirely possible that this may have been 
a false notion. One who studies the way in which children spend the noon 
hour is impressed with several facts. Children hurry home, then eat à 
hurried lunch, and dash back to school to engage in strenuous play during 


42 W. W. Tuttle, M. Wilson, and K. Daum, “The Effect of Altered Breakfast 
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the remainder of the noon hour. Those who eat at school eat hurriedly so 
they may engage in play. Just because a child goes home for his noon meal 
is no assurance that he gets a good meal or that he gets any meal at all. 
In poor homes and in homes in which both parents work there may be no 
one at home at noon to prepare a lunch. It may be worth while to explore 
the possibility of developing a school-lunch program for all pupils, at 
least a hot dish to supplement lunches brought from home. Keeping chil- 
dren at school at noon would not cause a serious interruption of family 
ties, since the time spent at home at noon is very small at best. If all chil- 
dren ate at school, the school could develop a broad educational program 
around the school lunch. The eating period could be followed by a rest 
period instead of vigorous play. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


The modern concept of mental hygiene permeates all phases of child 
life and all phases of the school program. As a comparatively new de- 
velopment in education, mental hygiene has meant many things to many 
people, sometimes assuming the proportions of a special discipline to be 
dealt with only by persons with special training in the field. What is needed 
is a practical view of the everyday uses and applications of the principles 
of mental hygiene as they apply to the development of well-adjusted in- 
dividuals and the prevention of maladjustment. The promotion of mental 
health finds extensive application in the school’s concern for the whole 
child, for wholesome social adjustment and personality development, and 
for desirable emotional development. In a very positive and useful way 
mental hygiene is related to the prevention of maladjustment. Actual diag- 
nosis and treatment of mental diseases, mental defects, and severe mal- 
adjustment belong more logically to psychology and psychiatry. 

Mental hygiene is not a subject to be taught in the elementary school 
but rather a way of dealing with children so that the desired objectives 
of education may be achieved. As such, nearly every phase of school life 
and school management has its mental-hygiene implications. In an effort 
to avoid tensions, strains, stresses, unhappiness, ineffectiveness, discontent, 
and such other factors as militate against wholesome development, the 
school must examine all of its practices. Areas which call for especially 
Careful scrutiny are the classification and promotion practices, report cards, 
discipline, honors and awards, competitive contests, adaptation of instruc- 
tion to individual differences, pupil-teacher relationships, and the schedule 
of daily activities. The attitude teachers take toward individual differences 
among pupils and children’s problems has much to do with the nature 
Of the school’s contribution to mental hygiene. n 

The general field of school administration and supervision has probably 
as much to do with the mental hygiene of the classroom as the training 
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and viewpoint of the teachers. Rigid course-of-study prescriptions, dicta- 
torial supervisory practices, inadequate teachers’ salaries, insecure tenure, 
and the absence of cooperative procedures in curriculum improvement, 
all have their repercussions in the way children are dealt with in school, 
An effective, positive mental-hygiene program must concern itself with 
the environmental factors and controls which constitute the framework 
within which teachers and pupils operate.'* 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


The role of play in children's development has been described at length 
in so many places that further rehearsal seems unnecessary. The school's 
physical-education program is an official channel for providing a compre- 
hensive array of play activities chosen carefully so that certain values 
will come to children in some sort of an appropriate developmental se- 
quence. All of the recent professional books on physical education for 
elementary schools provide some type of arrangement of activities to in- 
sure scope and sequence. The most urgent present need is the development 
of an appropriate and adequate concept regarding the place and character 
of a modern physical-education program. Some people still think that physi- 
cal education is synonymous with health education; others believe that 
physical education is an antidote for the cramped muscles resulting from 
the more serious business of the school. The various misconceptions have 
been aptly summarized by Salt, Fox, Douthett, and Stevens: *° 


The development of modern physical education is often retarded because of 
the misconceptions which some people have concerning the nature and function 
of this phase of education. There are still too many educators and laymen who 
subscribe to the fact that physical education is a recess period, a necessary evil 
when teachers must watch children to see that there are no fights; that formal 
and artificial exercises provide a good substitute for play situations; that play 15 
a waste of time; that physical education is a therapeutic agency concerned 
primarily with the correction of defects; that physical exercise obtained through 
work is a good substitute for recreation; that the primary purpose of physical 
education is to provide an antidote or relief from the mental tasks of the class- 
room; that play is an energy-release process and as such, is not a phase of edu- 
cation; that physical education is primarily concerned with the development 


18 Harold W. Bernard, Mental Hygiene for Classroom Teachers (New york, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952); Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, 1950 Yearbook (Washington, N.E.À« 
1950); Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School Practice (Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1943); National Committee for Mental Hygiene. Mental 
Hygiene in the Classroom (New York, the Committee, now the National Association 
for Mental Health, 1949); Metropolitan School Study Council, The School Admin 
istrator and the Mental Health of Teachers (New York, the Council, 1949). 
aliis r s Physical Education in the Elementary School by E. B. Es 
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of discipline and obedience; that health education and physical education are 
synonymous terms. It should be noted that these do not include all of the mis- 
conceptions regarding physical education but merely serve to illustrate the fact 
that there are numerous unfounded beliefs which handicap the development of 
modern physical education. 


Physical education has some relationship to health education, to which 
it makes a variety of contributions, but it cannot be expected to carry the 
whole burden of health education, nor can health education be conceived 
to consist only of physical education. Physical education should be viewed 
broadly in terms of the contributions it makes to the development of the 
whole child. Play as such has a dominant role in child life and makes many 
contributions to the growing individual. Biologically the human organism 
is dependent upon vigorous muscular activity for the growth and develop- 
ment of the various organic systems. Certain amounts of daily physical 
activity encourage the proper functioning of the various organic systems, 
such as the digestive system. Bodily activity encourages better body tone, 
a sharper appetite, and thus has its relationship to food intake and body 
growth. Skill in physical activities aids children in maintaining status 
among their peers and thus contributes to social adjustment and emotional 
development. Games and skills learned in school may be put to whole- 
some use during out-of-school leisure hours. Physical education, thus 
viewed, becomes one of the important channels through which the school 
promotes the well-rounded development of the whole child. 

In contrast with misconceptions formerly held, modern authorities in 
this field stress the child development orientation, the social, personality, 
and character development aspects, as well as the physical development 
features of the program. These several emphases are well illustrated in 
the 11 fundamental principles underlying the program as set forth by 
O'Keefe and Fahey.?* The contributions of physical education toward 
specific elements in the general purposes of education were identified by 
Sehon and associates,°* and by Brace?" the latter having identified specific 
objectives of physical education which contribute to the attainment of. 11 
principles of democracy. The values currently sought through physical 
education are all embodied in the following condensed statement of ob- 
jectives provided by the American Association of School Administrators: 53 


hich will enable the individual to use 


l. Tod i d coordinations w i al to 
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his body with ease and efficiency and to participate 
wide variety of physical activities. 
59 Pattric R. O'Keefe and Helen Fahey, Education Through Physical Activities 
(St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Co., 1949), pp. 17-18. 
51 Blizabeth L. Schon and odia Physical Education Methods for Elementary 
Schools (Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1948). 
52 David K. Brace, “Education for Democracy 
Education, Vol. 70 (October, 1949), pp. 112-115. 
58 Health in Schools, rev. ed., op. cit., P- 185. 
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2. To aid in the development of strength, endurance, and organic power. 

3. To prevent fatigue by furnishing a method of relaxation from more 
formal types of education. 

4. To contribute to personality integration and social adaptability. 


Specialists in physical education recommend one or more daily periods 
totaling at least 30 minutes in each of the elementary grades. In the pri- 
mary grades it is better to have a 15-minute period in the forenoon and 
another period of similar length in the afternoon. In the intermediate and 
upper grades a single daily period of at least 30 minutes is very satis- 
factory. The time set aside for physical education should be in addition to 
time allowed for the noon period and recess periods. Program plans should 
make provision for directed play, small group play, large group play, 
team games, rhythmic activities, stunts, pyramids, apparatus activities, 
and classroom games. Jack recommends that the emphasis in physical 
education should be distributed in accordance with the following percent- 
ages of the total time: games 40 to 45 per cent; rhythm, 20 to 25 per cent; 
relays, 10 per cent; story plays and mimetics, 10 to 15 per cent; tumbling 
and self-testing stunts, 10 per cent; and individual athletic events, 10 per 
cent.°* 

Below the fifth grade boys and girls should not be separated for their 
physical-education activities. In the fifth grade and above it is common 
practice not to have the boys and the girls play together in the team games 
or in the gymnastic phases of the program. Some coeducation should take 
place, however, and can be achieved through rhythmic activities and group 
play. Some authorities recommend that the scheduled physical-education 
periods be handled as carefully planned instructional periods, and that 
the time before school in the morning, the noon period, and the time 
following the close of school in the afternoon be organized on a recrea- 
tional basis. 

Schools have become so accustomed to forenoon and afternoon recess 
periods and extensive and frequently vigorous play at noon following the 
noon lunch that the practice appears relatively immune from challenge. 
The fact that some experimental schools have abandoned the conventional 
Tecess periods, permitting individual pupils to attend to personal needs 
at any time at the pupil’s request, and that a few schools and some camps 
have been successful in Operating a rest period for everyone following the 
noon meal, ought to suggest the possibility of revising certain questionable 
and wasteful practices in public schools. Certainly school programs have 
passed the stage wherein recess periods were necessary to relieve the pupil 
from the strain, inactivity, and cramped feeling resulting from intellectual 
pursuits. Children’s personal needs for hand-washing, drinking, and visits 
to the lavatory can be met in accordance with better health standards if 


54 H. K. Jack, Physical Education for Small Elementary Schools (New York, 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1941), p. 1. 
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handled on an individual rather than a mass production basis. The time 
saved by the abandonment of the outmoded recess periods would give 
more than ample time for a well-conceived and well-handled program in 
physical education. Rest periods following the noon lunch instead of ex- 
citing play might lend further improvement to the school’s effort to pro- 
mote the healthy growth of children. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The football bandwagon in high schools and colleges has precipitated 
an unfortunate and dangerous situation for elementary and junior high 
schools. An expanding public interest in football makes it difficult for 
school administrators to stem the tide of popular demand for the “scouting 
of talent" and the “preparatory training" which supposedly could be 
achieved in junior high schools and the upper grades of elementary schools. 
In discussing the case against interscholastic athletics in the junior high 
school, Mitchell had this to say: °° 


There is no need to present the case for interscholastic athletics in the junior 
high school. It is a flourishing movement. It is a going concern, an athletic 
must, even without educational blessing. It is a bandwagon of the day with 
seemingly no end to the new followers hastening to climb aboard. Protesting 
to no avail are the medical men, mental hygienists, psychologists, sociologists, 
and certain worried educators and parents who feel that the trend is wrong. 
Even their group resolutions go unheeded. ? . 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
in 1938, after consultation with the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, passed a resolution condemning the practice 
of interschool athletic competition below the senior high school. This resolution 
was approved again in 1946. The Society of State Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion, the Western Conference of Physical Education Directors, and many state 
associations of physical education have passed similar resolutions. With what 
effectiveness! The competition has not been checked, but is even moving down- 
ward into the fifth and sixth grades. In brief, the carefully considered and sound 
Opinion of individuals closely concerned with the physical and emotional wel- 
fare of growing school boys is bringing no halt to this questionable development 
in school athletics. 

The case against junior high school inters 
physiologically, psychologically, sociologically, 
the movement is wrong. 


cholastic athletics contends that 
economically, and educationally, 


The problem, however, is not confined to junior high schools. In many 
school systems boys in Grades 4, 5, and 6 are outfitted with full football 
gear and trained by regular coaches. Among the 113 replies from school 
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systems in 47 states Wayman found 41 per cent in which interschool com- 
petition was sponsored for boys in elementary schools.°* Unpublished 
material supplied the writer helps to make the situation more vivid. In one 
city having 18 elementary schools the district was divided into three zones 
with five schools in Zone I, six in Zone II, and seven in Zone III. Each 
school had one team. Each team played one game with each of the other 
"elevens" in its zone according to a schedule which had been agreed upon 
by the coaches at the beginning of the season. There were no play-offs 
between zone winners and no elementary-school championship was de- 
clared. However, some of the better teams in each zone were asked to play 
a short preliminary game in the stadium on a Friday night prior to the 
high school contest. Eligibility for the zone team was determined by classi- 
fying the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade boys according to a combination 
of weighted factors consisting primarily of age, height, and weight, with 
an age limit of 13 years. A staff of 14 coaches trained the teams in the 18 
schools. Data for 15 of the schools showed that 16 2 per cent or 403 of 
the 2484 boys in Grades 4, 5, and 6 belonged to the teams. During the 
school year 1951-1952 $100 was budgeted for each school to buy equip- 
ment such as footballs, headgear, shoulder pads, jerseys, and pants (boys 
play in tennis shoes since football shoes are ruled out at the elementary 
level). For 1952-1953 the budgeted allowance for cach school was in- 
creased to $200. It is apparent that even with this generous appropriation 
parents must spend heavily if their sons are to have suitable attire for 
football. 

No doubt the preceding account is *mild" when compared to the situa- 
tion in some communities. The football menace in elementary schools has 
become a major concern of educators in general as well as leaders in 
physical education, health, recreation, and medicine. Several national con- 
ferences have been held to discuss the problem. Independent and joint 
action against interscholastic athletics in elementary schools has been 
taken by such organizations as the Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, the National Council 
of State Consultants in Elementary Education, and the Board of Directors 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. All are agreed that activities should be appropriate to the level of 
maturity, skills, and interests of participants. Tackle football for children 
below the ninth grade and boxing for children and youth of all ages a 3 
definitely disapproved. All are also agreed that the best interests of a! 
children are served when school and community give priority to a bro? 
program of instruction in physical education, based upon individual an 


5^ Frances Wayman, chairman, “Interschool Competition in the Elementary 
School,” Journal of the American Association of Health, Physical Education d 
Recreation, Vol. 21 (May, 1950), pp. 279-280, 313-314. 
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group needs, for all boys and girls. Next in consideration should be a 
broad and varied program of voluntary informal recreation for children 
of all ages and an interesting extensive program of intramural activities 
for boys and girls in upper elementary grades and above. "Intramural 
activities" means individual, dual, and team sports with competition 
limited to contests between teams within the individual school (or neigh- 
borhood recreation center). Activities such as play days, sports days, and 
occasional invitational games which involve children of two or more 
schools, and which have high social values are to be encouraged. The 
emphasis should be upon social participation with the competitive aspect 
subordinated. Play days involve teams or groups made up of children from 
several schools all intermixed. Sports days include activities in which the 
playing units are composed of members of the same school. A few invita- 
tional contests in certain sports between schools (or natural neighborhood 
groups) on an informal basis may be considered when good instruction 
in physical education is provided, when recreational opportunities for all 
children are available within the school, and when additional informal rec- 
reational opportunities are provided during out-of-school hours. 

In schools in which interscholastic athletics have already made their 
inroads, slow and painstaking work will have to be done through the 
P.T.A. and service clubs so that the pressure may be eased and ultimately 
the program discontinued. Schools which so far have been spared the 
football and baseball craze should lose no time in informing their patrons 
of the dangerous trend that is abroad so that the invasion can be fore- 
stalled. Several bulletins that should be helpful in establishing school 
policy and in parent education are now available.** 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Health instruction is commonly defined as the sum of all experiences 
which favorably influence habits, attitudes, and knowledge relating to 
individual, community, and racial health. Reference to the purposes of 
education, as set forth in Chapter 2, will indicate many points at which 
the school health program makes its contribution to the general purposes 
of education. The health program draws its largest responsibility from 


the following three items: "$ 
l. The educated person understands the basic facts concerning health and 
disease. 


57 American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Desirable 
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2. The educated person protects his own health and that of his dependents, 

3. The educated person works to improve the health of the community. 

Health teaching in the elementary school will center around the formation 
and extension of desirable practices, attitudes, and understandings associated 
with (a) nutrition and growth, (5) relaxation, rest, and sleep, (c) activity, (d) 
fresh air and sunshine, (e) elimination, (f) cleanliness and care of teeth, body, 
and clothing, (g) importance of and means of securing dental and medical at- 
tention, (^) control of infection, (i) care of eyes and ears, (j) posture, (k) 
safety, and (/) emotional and social adjustment. In the upper grades of the 
elementary school there is, in addition, need to widen the horizons of the pupils 
to introduce them to health problems of the home, school, and community. 
These problems should not be considered in any predetermined sequence but 
should be more or less constant concerns of the teacher as she works with 
children and discovers their needs and interests. The scope and extent of the 
consideration of any particular problem will depend on the age and maturity 
of the children. As the child gains maturity he gains in capacity for understand- 
ing the reasons for health procedures and in ability to solve problems related to 
them, and should be given opportunity for the development of such under- 
standings. 


Many schools have been disappointed at their inability to secure tangible 
evidence of the effectiveness of their efforts at health education. Children 
seem to acquire given amounts of health knowledge but such knowledge 
does not appear to have much influence on habits and behavior. In some 
instances, in which special emphasis under expert leadership has been 
focused upon health education, the results are not as extensive as might 
have been anticipated.5? It must be remembered that the majority of chil- 
dren's health practices take place in the home and the school has had à 
limited number of opportunities to accompany health teaching with con- 
sistent practice. The desirability of brushing one's teeth can be emphasized 
each day in school, but if the child has no tooth brush in his home and 
the idea of brushing teeth has not penetrated the thinking of the family 
group, the circumstances in the home environment militate against the 
child's practicing what he has learned. Many other similar illustrations 
could be cited. Health textbooks show attractive colored pictures of 
oranges and carrots, but perhaps the family cannot buy oranges and does 
not have a garden in which carrots could be raised. 

Discouragement with older approaches and the general trend toward 
more functional teaching have produced a modern approach to health 
instruction which is very realistic. The emphasis is upon appropriate 
healthful conduct, i.e., appropriate behavior in all situations involving 3" 
individual's health. This emphasis is well described by Oberteuffer when 
he says that behavior is what counts.*? It is what we do rather than what 


5° Ruth E. Grout and others, Evaluation of a Rural School Health Education 
Sie ed York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 1938). n 
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we know or believe that is of greatest significance. Corollary objectives 
consist of the acquisition of knowledge about health and the development 
of proper attitudes toward it. Knowledge is the intellectual rationale which 
forms the basis for attitudes and behavior, but knowledge and attitudes 
are of small avail unless accompanied by sufficient conviction to prompt 
proper behavior. The best evaluation of pupil knowledge and attitudes is 
to test for its existence through observation of behavior. 

The emphasis upon conduct or healthful living has brought a curriculum 
viewpoint that is highly functional. Children must live healthfully all day 
long in all of the things they do. At school the whole school day must be 
lived healthfully. Therefore, health instruction must be an integral part 
of all school activities. Children need guidance in the appropriate ways to 
carry on each of their activities. Sometimes simple information or demon- 
stration is sufficient. At other times basic information has to be provided 
and efforts made to develop favorable attitudes. The latter occasions may 
call for specific periods of classroom time. 

Teaching children how to live healthfully by guiding them to live 
healthfully at school and to recognize the health aspects of the topics and 
problems which they discuss in social studies and science means that no 
single plan or course of study would be suitable for all schools. Each 
school must develop its best approaches. The modern viewpoint and the 
sources of guidance useful to an individual school are given in the follow- 
ing quotation: 9! 

As already implied, the nature and content of the health education program 
for elementary-school children will be determined by the needs and interests of 
the particular group and by the stage of growth and development which they 
have reached. The health needs of children will Vary somewhat from one school 
and community to another, and so must be found by studying the problems, 
interests, and abilities of the children concerned. Suggested sources of informa- 
tion are found in: 

1. Knowledge of the background of the community and the child—This can 


be obtained thru conferences with parents, visits to the home, interviews with 
nurses and others who are in contact with homes, and by participation in com- 
munity life, 

2. Observation of the health status o, 
health condition of each child as revealed by health appr 
and classroom teachers’ observations. 

3. Observations of behavior—The Sp ri 
constantly in his everyday actions. The teac l 
in EEA to le ep food, activity, use of eyes, control of infec- 
tion, safety, and emotional and social adjustment. Helping each child to improve 
his behavior is the goal of health teaching. An understanding of his daily actions 


is necessary as a starting point. i j . 
4. Expressions of child interest —Yhru daily contact with children the teacher 


discovers their interests and may utilize them to teach health principles as well 


f each child —An understanding of the 
aisal, records of illness, 


eveals his health habits and attitudes 
her can observe and note behavior 


61 Health in Schools, rev. ed., pp. 145-146. 
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as to encourage additional interests. For example, the child’s interest in the 
patrol boy’s new raincoat may be the initial factor in the development of a 
comprehensive safety unit. 

5. Tests of health knowledge and attitudes—For upper-grade children par- 
ticularly, knowledge and attitude tests can be used to discover strengths and 
weaknesses in the pupils’ health background. Such tests, if diagnostic in nature, 
can be of value in planning the health education program. 


The modern functional approach to health instruction means that all 
teachers must be continuously alert to health teaching opportunities 
throughout the school day. Such incidental but nonetheless deliberately 
planned instruction will be supplemented with more extensive units from 
time to time. If the incidental instruction is to be effective, teachers should 
feel free to take class time for health teaching at whatever time of day 
the strategic opportunities arise. Time taken in this way should be counted 
in the total minutes per week devoted to health instruction. Unless this is 
done teachers will feel that the prescribed weekly periods absorb all the 
time which they can afford to allocate to health. A brief outline of the 
informal opportunities for health instruction is quoted below: *5* 


_ 1. A unit on safety may easily develop from the discussion of safe practices 
in going to and from school, or from the occurrence of an accident at or near 
the school. 

2. The informal observation of children as they arrive at school, are on the 
playground, or walk by the teacher’s desk may lead to consideration of problems 
of illness and personal appearance. Children, however, should not be embar- 
rassed before the group if they fail to meet standards which are being stressed. 

3. Inquiry concerning causes of absence may lead to a consideration of 
meras ol reducing absence due to illness, or of teaching children to stay home 
when ill. 

4. The school lunch offers many opportunities for teaching cleanliness, 
food habits, manners, and desirable social experiences. The educational out- 
comes of the school lunch program sometimes have more significance in the 
lives of children than the actual nutritional benefit accruing from consumption 
of food. The properly conducted school lunchroom will be a factor in teaching 
children to wash their hands before eating, to eat and like a variety of foods, to 
sit down to a leisurely meal, to practice good table manners, and to converse 
with others. The school lunch offers an unexcelled opportunity for health edu- 
cation. 

5. The weighing and measuring program can be the source of many health 
learnings. Children are interested in growth, and concern for growth is one 
reason for the weighing and measuring procedure. Interest in things which help 
children grow will be motivated by growth records kept by the individual child. 
The former practice of classifying children as "overweight" or “underweight” 
on the basis of height-weight-age tables is not generally recommended because 
of the many false interpretations sometimes put upon such data. The important 
thing to discover about each child is whether or not he is growing according tO 
his individual pattern, and then to remedy any exceptional variability. 

6. The rest periods which are desirable for young children may be used 
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in teaching relaxation. It is important that all floors be warm and free from 
drafts when children lie on them, and that clean mats, rugs, or papers be used 
to protect clothing. Relaxing after activity periods by putting heads on desks is 
also used in some schools. 

7. Learning to use toilets, washbowls, and drinking fountains correctly 
presents many opportunities for health teaching. 

8. The health examination, dental appraisal, hearing and vision testing, 
immunization programs, and tuberculosis testing procedures are sources of many 
health learnings. Children need to know what to expect, how to conduct them- 
selves, and the reasons for such procedures in accordance with their ability to 
understand them. Discussion will normally both precede and follow such pro- 
grams, and attention then will be directed toward the development of desirable 
attitudes toward, and understandings of, the health service program. 

9. The use of books and materials involves problems related to the care 
of the eyes, lighting, and cleanliness. 

10. Adaptation of clothing to weather conditions is an important considera- 
tion as weather changes. Wearing coats, rubbers, galoshes, caps, and snow suits 
for protection outside in stormy, cold weather and removing them indoors is 
important. Children need to be guided in behavior in regard to clothing. 

11. Play periods offer opportunity for experience in desirable exercise habits, 
safety skills, enjoyment of fresh air and sunshine, desirable emotional expres- 
sion, and the social abilities of human relations. If the play or recess period is 
to be an educational experience, it must be planned, organized, and directed by 
pupils and teachers working together. 


For a long time it has been recognized that the large number of sub- 
jects and activities demanding a place in the program of elementary educa- 
tion jeopardize the quality and the effectiveness of the work. Numerous 
efforts have been made to synthesize the elementary-school curriculum so 
that more effective teaching could result. The integration of history, geog- 
raphy, and civics and the teaching of English in connection with the social 
studies are illustrations of synthesis. It might be profitable to explore the 
possibilities of integrating health instruction with elementary science. 


Certainly the content of health education is drawn from science fields. 


If the program of elementary science could be conceived of as encom- 
luded in science plus all the 


passing all the things which are now inc 
health-teaching materials and opportunities in the health program, it 
might be possible to effect a rather comprehensive view of science in the 
elementary school and to have a carefully planned program wherein class- 
room instruction would be integrated with the many science-teaching 
Opportunities in the health program. Such a program, broadly eoim 
and carefully planned, might result in a reduction of the crowdedness o 
the school schedule, in integration of closely related, if not identical, areas 
of content, greater allocation of responsibility for the comprehensive 
science program, and greater utilization of the laboratory situations pro- 


vided by the health activities. 
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OTHER SCHOOL PRACTICES AFFECTING 
HEALTH 


A comprehensive school health program geared to the protection and pro- 
motion of children’s health and growth involves a vast variety of practices 
and considerations, many of which require administrative provisions only 
indirectly associated with the actual work with children but having vital 
relationship to the comprehensiveness of the elements which find a place 
in the program and the quality of the work with children. In this regard 
special mention should be made of the school building and grounds, par- 
ticularly the sanitary facilities, playground, lighting, and seating. School 
records, the type and the methods of keeping records and using them, 
have many important relationships to the health program. The extent of 
special provisions for exceptional pupils is also a measure of the adequacy 
of the school health program. The length of the school day, the sequence 
of subjects and activities during the day, the provisions for rest periods, 
especially for pupils who arise early in the morning to ride on school 
buses, are other factors which merit careful study as part of the school 
health program. 


COMMUNITY COORDINATION 


Health is a community problem. The school is concerned with it, but 
so are many other agencies. In a democracy, health is and should be the 
concern of the entire citizenry. A realistic view of the present situation in 
most communities reveals tremendous overlapping of interests and respon- 
sibilities, duplication of effort, and lack of attention to several important 
problems because they are overlooked by all agencies. The agencies con- 
cerned with health. in the typical community consist of the health depart- 
ment, the schools (public and private), private and public agencies work- 
ing with youth, and a host of associations interested in specific diseases 
or specific health needs. As a rule, each of these agencies conducts its 
activities in its own chosen sphere, and each approaches the public for 
financial aid by direct or indirect means unrelated to the needs of other 
groups and frequently unrelated to a comprehensive inventory of all the 
health problems of the community. The need for coordination of com- 
munity effort and resources is obvious. 

Much progress has been made in some communities toward the co- 
ordination of the various agencies concerned with health and toward the 
development of a comprehensive community program in which all the 
health needs of the entire community were considered, and a program of 
action outlined which would deal first with the most urgent needs Or in 
which emphasis was given in proportion to urgency of the various problems. 
An extensive study of some of the most forward-looking plans of com- 
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munity coordination was made in 1939 by a committee of the American 
Public Health Association.?? In Santa Barbara County, California, the 
county health department furnished all the health services for all the 
schools in the county. These included 43 elementary and 4 high schools, 
with a total enrollment of 7500 pupils. In Jefferson County, Alabama, 
which includes the city of Birmingham and the industrial area around it, 
the county board of health paid the salaries of three special school health- 
education supervisors who rendered liaison service between the schools 
and the health department. A fourth supervisor was a trained nutritionist 
who spent most of her time in the training and supervision of lunchroom 
managers and their assistants. A survey undertaken during 1948-1949 
brought only 873 usable replies from the 3796 school superintendents to 
whom it had been sent. The usable replies showed that in 61.9 per cent of 
school systems in cities of all sizes the board of education provided school 
health services with little or no help from the city or county health de- 
partments."* In only 13.6 per cent of the school systems did the city or 
county health departments provide school health services with little or no 
help from the board of education, and in only 6.5 per cent of the places 
was the service shared on some equitable basis by these two agencies. Tt 
seems unfortunate that so little effective cooperation in the school health 
program has developed between the schools and the local public health 
agency. No doubt the limited budgets and limited staffs of city or county 
health departments has forced school systems to employ their own staffs 
if they wanted the school health program to move forward. Theoretically 
it would be better if a single agency could have responsibility for all the 
health services (such as medical and dental examinations, immunizations, 
follow-up on needed corrections, and control of communicable diseases). 
School children represent but one portion of the components of a family; 
preschool children, the parents, and older persons in the home also have 
health problems. The school child's problems arise within, and must be 
resolved within, the total family situation. If the same public health agent 
could deal with all the health problems in a family it would save time and 
travel for what otherwise would require calls by several persons. 

The survey previously mentioned also obtained data regarding organ- 
izations and agencies other than the local health departments which give 
extensive help in school health programs, and the types of services gen 
More than a score of organizations and agencies were reported by 5s 
superintendents, Prominent in the list of cooperating agencies were medi- 
cal associations, tuberculosis societies, dental associations, men's service 
clubs, and the P.T.A. Chest X-rays, help for the physically handicapped in 
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the form of glasses, hearing aids, and so forth; physical examinations; 
dental examinations; and treatment for indigent children headed the list 
of more than a score of types of help rendered by these organizations, 

In view of the diversified interests and activities of the many local 
groups interested in health it is surprising that community coordinating 
councils for health have been developed in so few places. Only 28.2 
per cent of the school systems identified in the N.E.A. survey had such 
councils in 1948-1949, Even in cities of 100,000 and over population 
such councils were found in only 58.5 per cent of the communities. Small 
communities should be even more amenable to community coordination 
than large cities, but only 17.6 per cent in the 2500 to 4999 population 
group had such councils. t Fes 

The American Association of School Admiis, prürs recommended the 
following list of principles of community coordination: °° 


l. The school should make full use of the facilities of available community 
health agencies in its educational program. 

2. Any plan of cooperation requires a delineation of the activities of the 
participating agencies and of individuals within the agencies. 

3 Any participating agency must retain administrative control of its own 
activities. 


4. Cooperation in the school health program requires a recognition of the 
professional nature of education as well as that of the health-medical sciences. 

5. There is no single best plan for coordinating the work of the community 
health agencies with the health program of the school. 


[ 6. In successful joint programs the democratic process of group thinking 
Is important. 


7. The development of an effective community health organization in a 
democratic society requires continued, patient, and persistent effort. 

8. As cooperative activities succeed and increase in scope, there often de- 
velops a program requiring the efforts of some one person to draw the activities 
together and to see that the program as a whole moves toward the general goal. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN THE 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


There is a definite trend to augment the prominence of the classroom 
teacher in the health program. Before 1920 such health work as was done 
was done largely by her. Then, as the Scope of school health work was 
extended and health specialists of various kinds were brought in, many of 
the health services were performed by the specialized personnel, partially 
because teachers were untrained for the work and partially because there 
was a feeling that certain tasks could be performed only by those who had 
had specialized training. As a result the health program operated apart 
from the classroom teachers. In some schools the teachers developed 2 
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feeling of such complete helplessness that they could not even isolate an 
apparently ill child without having a nurse present to bolster their judg- 
ment. The fact that the health records containing the results of medical 
examinations were seldom accessible to teachers, and probably would not 
have been intelligible to them if they had been accessible, did not help 
matters any. 

The conditions just described appear to be changing. Teachers the 
country over are receiving more training in health and physical education 
than they used to in both their pre-service and in-service programs. Under 
the Social Security Act health departments have increased in number, 
especially in rural areas, and thus make available specialized personnel 
who assist with the development of school programs and the in-service 
education of teachers. The school's concern with the well-rounded growth 
and development of the whole child requires the teacher to deal with health 
and physical growth on the same basis as mental, social, and emotional 
development. Such activities as screening tests for vision and hearing, 
periodic weighing and measuring, daily health inspection, and communi- 
cable disease control need to be performed by the teacher if their educa- 
tional values are to be exploited and if the teacher is to keep in intimate 
contact with each child's health and growth. The direct relationship be- 
tween children's health, behavior, educational development and the class- 
room environment requires the teacher to be the key operator in this 
realm. Many schools do not have special teachers of health or physical 
education so that the instructional responsibilities in these fields rest with 
the regular classroom teachers.** 

Experience has shown that teachers who have continuous day-by-day 
contact with pupils and who are continuously alert to possible symptoms 
are better able to discern when a child is deviating from normal health 
than a person who visits the classroom infrequently. Most of the recent 
health demonstrations have relied heavily on the teacher's part in the 
health program. Nyswander reported that when teachers. were asked to 
identify those pupils who were in need of a medical examination, only 11 
per cent of those nominated by the teacher were found free from observ- 
able defects but about 25 per cent of those not named by the teacher had 
some symptoms which suggested that they should be seen by the physician. 
This study showed that teachers unaided can select a majority of the 
pupils needing care but that a much higher accuracy of selection is ob- 
tained if the teacher is aided by the nurse. In general, there appears to be a 
definite trend toward increasing the importance and the extent of the 
teacher’s participation in the health program and school procedures should 
be organized to permit the teacher to assume this important role. 
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EVALUATION OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


It is doubtful whether there is any phase of elementary education which 
is more in need of careful study and reorientation than the program for 
the protection and promotion of children’s health. Recent researches and 
surveys have revealed the shortcoming of present practices and have 
taised questions about basic issues. Many of these considerations have 
been dealt with in preceding sections of this chapter. 

The major issues may be grouped into five categories identified by the 
following questions: (1) What shall be the role of the classroom teacher 
in the health program and how can the program be organized to make that 
role an effective one? (2) Who shall give the medical and dental examina- 
tions and how can the needed corrective treatment be secured? At present 
there are three conflicting viewpoints, no one of which has been carefully 
evaluated by experimental procedures. On one hand are those who believe 
the board of education should employ physicians and dentists to do the 
work; others believe the services should be rendered by the staff of the 
public health agency; still others believe that the services should be 
rendered by physicians and dentists in private practice, the school or the 
public health agency providing or paying for the services for indigent cases. 
(3) How shall the specialized health personnel on the school staff spend 
its time? Shall the physician and the dentist periodically examine all chil- 
dren or only selected cases? Shall the nurse spend her time in routine 
vision- and hearing-testing, weighing and measuring, making morning 
inspections, verifying teachers’ judgments about pupils who should be 
excluded because of symptoms which might presage the onset of a com- 
municable disease, thus depriving the teacher of strategic contacts with 
the health program? If the nurse is not to do these things, then how can 
the nurse's time and talent be used to best advantage? Williams and 
Abernathy challenge the usual role assigned by schools to nurses. These 
authors believe that under present conditions the most useful function of 
the school nurse is her work in home visitation and follow-up of children 
found to have correctible defects. For this role her hospital training 1$ 
poor preparation. They even question the value of requiring a person to 
first become a Registered Nurse; to serve well in a school health program 
it would appear not only wasteful but ridiculous to require that she first 
prepare to take care of the sick in home and hospital. The important serv- 
ices needed in a school health program require persons trained as public 
health nurses or social case workers." (4) How can the health instruction 
phases of the program be made most fruitful in terms of tangible results 
and how can the maximum educational returns be secured from the 
various service activities? (5) How shall the school's part in the health 
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program be related to, and coordinated with, the general needs of the 
community? To what extent and by what methods can the school become 
an active force in improving the health conditions and health practices in 
the community? 

On many phases of the issues named above some experimentation is 
taking place and experience is producing some evidence which points in 
desirable directions. All of the issues, however, ought to be subjected to 
careful research. Thoughtful and scientific evaluation is possible only if 
schools will realize the need and betake themselves to engage in the task 
of setting up the studies necessary to give better answers to the many 
unanswered questions in this field. Leadership is needed if anything other 
than a laissez-faire development is to take place. 


THE PRINCIPAL'S PART IN THE PROGRAM 
FOR HEALTH 


Attention has been called previously to the lack of coordination between 
the various aspects of the program for health. It is not uncommon to find 
elementary schools in which health instruction is given according to system- 
atically outlined courses of study, the contents of which are quite un- 
related to the immediate health needs of the children. Likewise physical 
education activities do not take into account the existing physical char- 
acteristics and needs of children. These conditions exist in spite of the 
fact that the health-service department collects and has available extensive 
data regarding the health conditions and health habits of children. It 
would seem, therefore, that the foremost responsibility of the principal 
With reference to the program for health is to coordinate the work of the 
various departments or units within the school which have to do with 
health. Administrative procedures must be instituted which will make it 
convenient and possible at all times for the classroom teacher, the physical- 
education teacher, the school nurse and physician, the mental hygienist, 
the visiting teacher, and others who deal with the physical, mental, or 
Social health of children to cooperate and to coordinate their efforts. 1 

It is generally recognized that the principal is responsible for initiating 
and developing in local school units systematic programs of one kind or 
another. Whether a particular project is worked out in only a given cnn) 
Or whether it is an integral part of a city-wide program, the responsibility 
for its development rests largely with the principal. If a systematic, co- 
ordinated course of instruction in health and safety education 1S to find 
expression in the school, the principal must be in a position to lead the 
Way and to help teachers in effecting the proposed plans. Suggestive ps 
lines, courses of study, methods of procedure, and specific objectives for 
Various age groups are available and may be utilized, —— 5t 

To make the classroom instruction in health effective, it is essentia 
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that the teachers be furnished with an abundance of health materials, 
Invariably the principal can be of great assistance in familiarizing teachers 
with materials and in securing for them not only the materials which can 
be obtained through regular requisition from the central office but also 
the wealth of materials which are usable for health teaching issued by the 
various public, social, and commercial agencies. Much of this material 
in the form of posters, folders, and pamphlets is free or inexpensive. 
Health articles from newspapers and magazines are frequently very help- 
ful in stimulating the interest of children in good health. Health clubs and 
interclass projects and contests, individual health charts, posters prepared 
by pupils, and individual progress records are used to advantage in some 
schools, 

A fourth responsibility of the principal with reference to the health 
program has to do with the making of periodic health surveys. Some 
health-survey techniques have been suggested in the above paragraphs, 
and others may be found in professional literature. Such surveys render 
great service in familiarizing pupils and teachers with the actual status of 
health practices and in providing excellent bases for an immediate pro- 
gram for improvement of the health program in the school. 

Prevention and control of contagious diseases is often considered the 
major function of the school physician or the public health agency. The 
principal, however, must assume the responsibility for identifying cases 
of suspected contagion and for securing their examination. To accomplish 
this a thorough system of daily inspection of pupils by teachers is essential. 
Teachers must be assisted in their efforts and trained in techniques for 
detecting the chief signs of illness in children. Suspected cases must be 
handled with dispatch. The principal will need to devise forms for use 
in sending children to the school or private physician or school nurse for 
inspection, for excusing children from school attendance, and for check- 
ing their return to classes after exclusion, 

Previously in this chapter attention was called to the fact that health 
education is the sum of experiences in school and elsewhere which favor- 
ably influence individual, community, and racial health. Obviously the 
curriculum in health for the child extends far beyond the confines of the 
school. The conditions of the neighborhood, various types of community 
recreation centers, and the conditions of, and the practices in, the home 
have significant relationships to the development of health habits and 
knowledges on the part of the child, and determine in part the effectiveness 
of the school program. To secure the sympathetic support of the public 
for the health program the school is sponsoring, and to secure the neces 
Sary cooperation of parents and the various community agencies, it 18 
essential that the principal take a leading part in making the program for 
child health not merely a school project but a community project. To this 
end the principal must establish cordial relations with the community 0! 
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ganizations and agencies and with parents through mothers' clubs or the 
parent-teacher association. The importance of these community contacts 
cannot be overstressed since they determine in no small measure the effec- 
tiveness of the school health program. 

Of no less importance than his other responsibilities regarding the pro- 
gram for health is the principal's duty so to organize his office that the 
effective administration of the health program is possible. Procedures 
should also be established whereby the nurse and those giving medical 
or dental examinations may go about their duties with a minimum of in- 
terruption of class work and at the same time permit the maximum of 
health service for the pupils. Of equal importance is the development of 
procedures whereby the data gathered by the health-service department 
are made readily available to those giving health instruction and to those 
in charge of physical-education activities. 
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Educational Provisions 
for Exceptional Children 


THERE Is NO CLEAR-CUT dividing line between “typical” and “exceptional” 
children; nearly every child is exceptional in some regard—a democracy 
places a premium on individual talents as well as on cooperative citizen- 
ship. Educationally, society wants every child to receive the kind of train- 
ing which will enable him to be a useful citizen, contributing to society and 
to himself in accordance with his capacity. The concept of “exceptional 
children” is merely an enlargement of the meaning of individual differ- 
ences. The large majority of children have traits and abilities which are 
similar enough in kind and extent so that from an educational point of 
view their needs can be supplied reasonably well through the usual type 
of class instruction. There are some children, however, who possess some 


traits sufficiently in plus or in minus quantities so that they cannot be 


taught satisfactorily with the typical class group. These children are 
They deviate from the normal 


commonly considered as “exceptional.” 

or average children to such an extent that special educational facilities have 
been provided. Among the group of exceptional children are the feeble- 
minded, the gifted, the psychoneurotic, the speech-defectives, the delin- 
quent, the blind, the deaf, the physically handicapped, and others. Some 
Of these children have deficiencies which require only temporary adjust- 
(CRM whereas others need special method throughout their entire school 
raining. 


THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 


It is difficult to present completely accurate figures on the number of 
exceptional children of each type that may be found in the typical school 
Population because the various surveys that have been made have not used 
equally exacting criteria in selecting cases. Variations in the percentage of 
exceptional children are apt to exist among communities and even within 
the same community during different periods of time. If one allows for 
these several contingencies, the estimates presented by Martens are very 
useful in viewing the scope of the problem in a local community. On the 
basis of an estimated population of 33,604,000 children 5 to 19 years of 
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age in 1945, Martens gave the following estimates of number and per- 
centage of exceptional children in the United States: ' 


ESTIMATED ESTIMATED 

TYPE PERCENTAGE NUMBER 

Blind and partially seeing 0.2 67,208 
Deaf and hard of hearing . 1.5 504,060 
Crippled 3 REJ baih 1.0 336,040 
Delicate (of lowered vitality) ............... 1.5 504,060 
Speech—defective 1:5 504,060 
Mentally retarded 2.0 672,080 
Epileptic 0.2 67,208 
Menally gifted 2.0 672,080 
Behavior problems M ee 3 ; "e 2.5 840,100 
Total Sr 12.4 4,166,896 


As compared with other estimates that have been made, the one by 
Martens is considered conservative. Ewing, for example, stated in 1949 
that 4,000,000 children and youth had visual defects, 1,000,000 had hear- 
ing defects, 500,000 had handicaps requiring orthopedic or plastic treat- 
ment, 500,000 had rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease, 200,000 
had epilepsy, more than 175,000 were crippled by infantile paralysis, 
175,000 suffered from cerebral palsy, 175,000 had tuberculosis, and some 
35,000 had diabetes." Ewing's figures, of course, include health and medi- 
cal care problems, and hence are more extensive than the special educa- 
tion needs would be. 


STATE PROVISIONS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


A complete view of society's provisions for exceptional children of 
elementary-school age includes numerous private contributions made by 
relatives, friends, foster homes, and institutions (philanthropic and tuition); 
the publicly supported state institutions and services, and the special 
schools and classes in local school districts. At the state level are included 
the state-supported residential schools, state financial aid to the efforts 
in local school districts, and the professional leadership and supervision 
provided by various state departments, usually the state education de- 
partment. i 

Assumption of responsibility by the state for the education of handi- 
capped children began in 1817 when a state-aided residential school for 
the deaf was established in Hartford, Connecticut. By 1850 the policy d 
providing educational opportunity for handicapped children of various 
types through the medium of residential schools was well established. The 


' Elise H. Martens, Needs of Exceptional Children, U. S. Office of Educatio™ 
Leaflet No. 74 (Washington, Superintendent of Documents, 1944). 

? Oscar R. Ewing, "The Nation's Health —A Ten Year Program," Journa 
ceptional Children, Vol. 15 (1949), p. 161. 


l of Ex- 
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general assumption has been that if a state requires that all educable chil- 
dren shall attend school, including the physically and the mentally handi- 
capped, the state has the responsibility of providing the type of school 
that they can attend with safety or the type of educational facility by which 
they can profit. Today every state and territory provides residential school 
service for several types of exceptional children, either through the main- 
tenance of its own state schools or through paying for such service in pri- 
vate schools within the state or in public or private schools in neighboring 
states. In 1947 every state, the District of Columbia, and the territories 
of Hawaii and Puerto Rico had residential schools for delinquent or other- 
wise socially maladjusted youth, there being a total of 167 such schools 
with a total enrollment of 22,745. In addition, there were 29 county and 
municipal schools for the socially handicapped. Forty-seven states had 
made some provision for the institutionalization of their feeble-minded. 
In 1947 there were 140 public and private institutions for the feeble-minded 
located in 47 states with a total enrollment of 21,562. In the same year 
there were 81 residential schools (public and private) in 47 states for 
deaf children, with a total membership of 13,123. Fifty-six schools in 43 
states enrolled 5235 blind pupils and 10 schools in 10 states enrolled 1096 
epileptic children. Altogether in 1947 there were 454 residential schools 
(public and private) for the several types of exceptional children; the 
total enrollment in these schools was 63,761. Although much progress 
has been made in recent decades in the institutional care of exceptional 
children, it is obvious from the figures quoted that institutional care. is 
reaching only a fraction of the needy children. Fortunately the expanding 
service through special day-schools and classes operated by local school 
Systems is making a noticeable inroad on the proportion of children here- 
tofore not reached through any of the channels. : 

Financial aid to local school districts operating special schools or classes 
for exceptional children constitutes the second major contribution of the 
state. In 1947, 1459 cities located in 47 states, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territory of Hawaii operated such classes with a total enrollment 
of 387,059 children. 


The third major state contribution toward the education of exceptional 


children lies in the professional leadership and supervision provided by 
the state education departments. The early beginnings of state leadership, 
in this field were described by Martens in the following terms: ' 

nstituted in 1885 the first legis- 
and in 1901 the first inspectorial 


uction for the approval of such 
he deaf, but in 1907 the 


To Wisconsin belongs the honor of having 1 
lation for day classes for handicapped children, 
Position in the State Department of Public Instr 
classes, The group first to be served in this way were t 


r the Education of Exceptional 


* Elise H. Martens, State Supervisory Programs fo. diri iesu dior et 


Children, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 6, Monograp 
State Departments of Education (1940). 
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blind were added for consideration, and in 1913, the speech-defectives. In 1915 
the State Board of Education in Connecticut appointed the first State school 
psychologists to make mental examinations of backward and defective children 
and to devise methods for their better instruction in the public schools. Wyoming 
in 1919, New York in 1920, and Wisconsin and Pennsylvania in 1921 followed 
with the appointment of similar staff members, and with an increasing emphasis 
upon educational and supervisory aspects of the work. 

At about the same time began an intensified interest in the educational welfare 
of physically handicapped children in day schools. Ohio in 1921 and New 
York in 1926 created divisions in the State Education Department to initiate 
services for this group. In 1927 Wisconsin enlarged its already existing State 
program by adding a division for crippled children, and California set up a 
program in the same year for both mentally and physically handicapped. Part- 
time services by members of the State staff charged with other major responsi- 
bilities were likewise instituted in Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and in 
later years in Kentucky, Maryland, and New Jersey. Some of these part-time 
services (i.e., in Massachusetts and Michigan) have in recent years been placed 
upon a full-time basis. Latest additions to the group of States exercising super- 
visory responsibility for the education of exceptional children are Delaware, in 
1932; Colorado, in 1936; and Virginia, in 1938. Thus in East and West, North 
and South the movement has spread, and the total number of States having on 
the State education staff one or more persons identified with this field in title and 
in functions on either a full-time or a part-time basis now stands at 16. 


The preceding quotation was published in 1940. By 1948, 23 states 
had by law established state supervisory and consultative services in their 
state departments of education. In 11 other states supervisory personnel 
in the field of special education had been added to state department staffs 
under powers of appointment previously vested in the chief state school 
officer. The number of states which maintain specialized supervisory 
personnel at the state level has thus grown from 16 in 1940 to 36 in 
1947, the latter including the District of Columbia and the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The supervisory functions and activities of the full-time and part-time 
supervisors of the education of exceptional children in the 34 state educa- 
tion departments which have such staff members may be classified into 
four groups: (1) the administrative and directive services include such 
items as the enumeration of exceptional children, determination of policies, 
organization of classes, and state-aid relationships; (2) supervisory Serv 
ices include visitation of classes, group conferences, teacher-training, and 
the preparation of instructional materials for teachers; (3) coordinating 
and promotional services involve relationships with other state and local 
agencies and with local schools; (4) the development and administration 
of objectives, standards, and regulations involve methods of selection 0 
cases, eligibility for enrollment, methods of assignment to special classes, 
class size, teacher qualifications, teachers" salaries, class organization, 
housing, and equipment. 
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THE SCHOOL LAW AND SPECIAL CLASSES 


Care for society's unfortunate deviates began in private institutions 
supported by philanthropy. There gradually developed, however, an atti- 
tude of state responsibility for the education and care of those who seemed 
apparently unqualified to participate successfully in the life of society. It 
was perhaps only natural that attention should be directed first to the most 
obvious cases, namely, the totally blind and the deaf-mutes on one hand, 
and the low grade idiots on the other. For the benefit of such extreme 
deviates and for the protection of society, state institutions for the blind, 
the deaf. the feeble-minded, and the social and moral delinquents were 
established. 

The attitude regarding society's obligation to the handicapped has been 
gradually changing from that of "finding a convenient method whereby 
the burden upon society could be relieved" to that of looking upon the 
handicapped as cases which require special training so they may become 
self-supporting citizens. The excellent educational work undertaken in 
some of the private and state residential schools demonstrated the un- 
questioned desirability of applying appropriate training and education. 
The successful work of these institutions focused attention upon the 
presence of similar children in the public schools and the special problems 
Which they created in the administration of public education. Surveys of 
the pedagogical status of children in the public schools revealed in a 
striking manner the presence in the schools of many children not insti- 
tutional cases, yet deviating sufficiently so that they were apparently ob- 
taining little benefit from the usual school procedure. The similarities 
between institutional cases and many of those found in public schools 


suggested the benefits which the latter might derive if administrative ar- 
ion and appropriate treatment. The 


rangements would permit their segregati 
fact that state institutions were already overcrowded and that they could 
take only the worst cases at any rate made it seem imperative that public 
schools provide for those who were “somewhat handicapped through 
the establishment of special classes. 
The school law in all states did not empower school boards to make 
provisions for atypical children. This situation, plus the fact n en 
Public schools were being recognized as the appropriate politica un 
through which the exceptional children in need of special treatment cou 
be reached, has led state legislatures to place upon the statutes laws re- 
lating to the administration of special instruction in public schools. From 
rather simple beginnings just prior to 1900 (Table 31), n P 
in the establishment of special classes has grown rapidly (Table 32). a 
number of exceptional children being served in 1947-1948 is portrayed in 
Table 33. 


TABLE 31: Pioneer Public-School Classes for Various Types of Exceptional Children 


TYPE OF 
EXCEPTIONAL PUPILS 


Mentally handicapped .. 


Deaf or hard of hearing 
Blind or partially-seeing .....,........ 
Crippled or physically handicapped... . 


Anemic, tubercular 


Delinquent, unstable .... 
Gifted 


PIONEER CITIES IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS OR CLASSES 


Providence, 1896; Springfield (Mass.), 
1897; Chicago, 1898; Boston, 1899; 
New York, 1900; Philadelphia, 1901; 
Los Angeles, 1902. 

Boston, 1869. 

Chicago, 1900. 

Chicago, 1899; New York, 1906; Cleve- 
land, 1910; Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, 1913. 

Providence and Boston, 1908; Chicago 
and Rochester (N. Y.), 1909; New 
York and Hartford, 1910. 

New York, 1874; Cleveland, 1879. 

Louisville (Ky.), 1918.* 


* Experimental class organized explicitly for gifted children, Various enrichment plans and promotion 


Schemes had been in use for more than 40 years. 


TABLE 32: Historical Summary of Statistics for Special Schools and Classes for 
Exceptional Children in City School Systems * 


NUMBER OF 
TYPE AND YEAR 
States Reporting | | Cities Reporting Pupils Reported 

Blind and partially sighted: ae 

1922 vs. Peek dun 512 ory an 44 i 

19AB ee Pd XL ier 265 8,276 
Deaf and hard of hearing: 

15921108219 tens 16 74 2911 

OAR er ronis tnc: 40 t 288 14,082 
Speech-defective: 

IUEPA ME aUos caet + + 22,735 

1948 TIC, IL ABD) "e 40 455 182,344 
Crippled: 

1930S e de od 22 81 13,120 

1948 "o RN n 48 1 960 30,547 
Delicate: 

1930 Sy vi fr est eee 27 81 19,153 

OPCION ote 43 1 550 19,187 
Epileptic: 

1940/8 Ape eee 13 33 499 

GASH d ehe ten iei 21 65 390 
Mentally deficient: 

JG» MD oco Nu 23 133 23,252 

{OAR NI, APA Aer S 471 730 87,179 
Socially maladjusted 

1930: 8E s Gene’ 20 44 9,543 

1094s d ear EE 25 90 15,340 
Mentally gifted: 

1939/94. Rer N t 1 1,834 

1948: [dx m e 11 15 20,712 


K » 
.* Adapted from Elise H. Martens, “Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48 (Washington, Federal Security Agency, U- 


Office of Education, 1950), Ch. 5, p. 10. 
+ Data not available. 
t Includes the Territory of Hawaii. 
§ Previous data not available, 
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The character of the school laws relating to special-class education 
differs materially from state to state. In certain states, such as Pennsyl- 
vania, California, and Illinois, it was recognized that the proper education 
of atypical children might require encouragement or, in fact, compulsion, 
so laws were passed which provided state aid to local schools if certain 
types of special classes were organized. In some instances school systems 
in cities of a specified size or in certain types of districts are compelled 
to establish special classes for some types of handicapped pupils, if a 
given number of such defective children are to be found within the district, 
In other states again, the local districts are free to decide whether special 
education is to be provided. The laws pertaining to any particular type of 
special class differ from state to state. The details by states, as they pre- 
vailed in 1948, are shown in Table 34. Subsequent sessions of state legis- 
latures have made numerous modifications in the laws relating to the 
education of exceptional children.* 

Special financial aid given by the states to local districts as assistance 
in the operation of schools or classes for exceptional children is determined 
according to one or more of the following four bases: (1) the excess cost 
of educating exceptional children, up to a stipulated ceiling; (2) a lump 
sum appropriation, for administrative allotment; (3) the teaching ot 
instructional unit; and (4) the total cost of special education, or fraction 
thereof. Some states use one or another of these bases exclusively for all 
groups of exceptional children, whereas other states use one basis for 
certain types of programs and another basis for other services. A com- 
bination of bases is used in Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Oklahoma. All the other states follow the 
same plan for all types of groups included in the special state-aid program. 
In 25 of the states for which financial data were available, the amount of 
state money appropriated for the 1947-1949 biennium (or in a few cases 
1949-1950) was less than $10,000 in one state, from $10,000 to $49,000 
in five states, from $55,000 to $99,000 in four states, from $100,000 to 
$499,000 in five states, from $500,000 to $999,000 in three states, and 
$1,000,000 or more in seven states. The seven states represented in the 
last group are California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. 

The laws in the several states identify three places wherein special 
instruction for exceptional children may take place. These are (1) the 
classroom at school, (2) the child’s own home, and (3) the hospital, 
sanatorium, or convalescent home, Two States restrict services to excep” 


^ Elise H. Martens, “State Legislatures and Exceptional Children in 1949,” Journal 
of Exceptional Children, Vol. 16 (March, 1950), pp. 161-164, 175. al 

5 Elise H. Martens and collaborators, State Legislation for Education of ExceP: tiong 
RE Bulletin No. 2, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education (1949), 
pp. 33-35. 
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tional children to home or hospital instruction while two other states 
exclude home instruction from state aid. Among the total of 34 states in 
which state aid was available in 1948, 32 states include special schools or 
classes, 32 include home instruction, and 32 include hospital instruction. 
The number of states which include other specifically authorized features 
are: ? 


NUMBER OF 
STATES 

Transportation of children to and from school ............-. 2x 
Contracts with neighboring school districts ...........-.... Peu Wy 
Joint special classes by two or more districts |... 10 
County-wide plan of special education ........ enn 5 
Maintenance of pupils receiving instruction. outside their own 

districts... re casts end hae S ER rake ROMs otal De 12 
Itinerant teachers i). 5. «3 «s ie cis REL pmb ee ES ta s n Apri cos 8 
Special equipment and appliances ...... s 0 0 668 14 
Therapeutic care... 9-19 02 OO ENTIA nS ener PL» 9 
Lunch or special diets. P2 Rau eec sie aiay 5 
Part-time special instruction .... ie t tnt 5 
Counseling and guidance of pupils ....... 6n 66v 3 


Preparation of teachers mrar E 


Establishment of a special class for one or more types of exceptional 
children hinges frequently upon the number of such pupils in the local 
district. Usually, if local tax funds alone are used, a school system may 
proceed regardless of the number of pupils in need of service. Wherever 
special state aid is available, and is utilized, the law invariably defines the 
minimum size of the group for which a special class may be organized. 
The figures usually specified as the minimum number of pupils required 
to organize a class are from 5 to 10. Arkansas stipulates that the minimum 
number is 5 of any one type or of types which may be taught together. 
Louisiana and Minnesota have the same minimum requirement as Ar- 
kansas except that Minnesota specifies that blind children, defective speech 
children, and mentally subnormal children are not to be admitted to the 
same class with deaf children, but must each have separate classes and 
separate teachers. Oklahoma requires 6 children in residence to provide 
à teacher. Ohio and New Jersey specify 8 crippled children and Ohio Ie- 
quires 12 slow-learning children to organize a class. Oregon requires 
that there be 8 or more of a specific type. Whenever the laws of a state 


have a mandatory clause, 10 is the standard number of pupils within 


the district ine the organization of a class mandatory. California 
ict for ma tally retarded if there are 15 


requires the organization of a class for men 
or more pupils in the district. 


5 Ibid, p. 37. 
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WHAT THE BUILDING PRINCIPAL NEEDS TO KNOW 


Every school, regardless of its size or its urban or rural location, has 
some pupils who would be classed as exceptional in accordance with cur- 
rent legal and popular interpretation of the term special education. All 
children have some problems which command special attention by the 
school, but the so-called exceptional children have some problems which 
are sufficiently different so as to require specialized attention and services. 
Every principal, therefore, needs to be well enough versed in the field 
of special education to avoid becoming guilty of neglect or mishandling 
of the exceptional children who attend his school. Every principal should 
make an effort to take at least a survey course in the education of excep- 
tional children and to do some professional reading annually in this field. 
Those who cannot avail themselves of college courses in special education 
are under even greater obligation to engage in professional reading. The 
bibliography at the end of this chapter has been made much longer and 
more complete than in other chapters to provide the principal with a list 
of pertinent source materials. 

There are six major areas in which every principal needs at least a 
“safety minimum” of information and understanding. The first of these 
areas consists of an acquaintanceship with the major types of exceptional 
children and the major characteristics or identifying features of each. Un- 
less one has at least this amount of information one is apt to overlook the 
Cases in his midst. It is especially easy to fail to identify pupils with hearing 
or vision loss, those of lowered vitality, and those suffering from incipient 
but potentially serious problems of emotional and social adjustment. 
Regular vision and hearing surveys discussed in Chapter 11 are useful in 
this regard. i 

Perhaps it is trite to stress the importance of being well informed about 
the laws and state-level regulations pertaining to the education of excep- 
tional children in your own state. State laws and regulations do vary from 
state to state, and many principals are not adequately informed about 
the official circumstances in their own states. Consequently they overlook 
atypical children in their own schools or are nonplussed about what to do 
Or what information to give parents if cases are brought to their attention. 

A principal who is well informed in the preceding two areas usually is 
equally well equipped in the third area, which consists of acquaintance: 
ship with the resources available to exceptional children in his own com- 
munity. First priority should be given to services made nae by the 
local school system. Services provided by yoluntary and official ea 
in the community other than the school system are equally importan 
because these, as a rule, take care of cases which cannot qualify for or 
Supplement the services provided by the schools. Principals in ave 
Schools should also know what types of pupils can receive help in neigh- 
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boring communities and their school systems. Familiarity with state in- 
stitutions, their location, and the types of cases taken by them is usually 
most helpful. A directory of out-of-state private and public institutions 
should be available. Information about private and public agencies in the 
state and elsewhere can be obtained by telephoning the local school sys- 
tem’s director or supervisor of special education or by writing the proper 
person in one’s state department of education or the Children’s Bureau in 
the Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.* 

Knowledge of the resources available also includes information about 
the diagnostic services available locally or accessible in near-by places. 
City school systems, at least the larger ones, have speech therapists, psy- 
chologists, and psychiatrists on their own staffs or available by prior 
agreement. Smaller school systems and rural areas usually must rely upon 
specialists in the nearest center that has them. Recommendations made in 
Chapter 11 regarding official school-board agreements with specialists in 
neighboring cities apply here. The essential points are that special work 
with exceptional pupils should not be undertaken without a prior thorough 
examination and advice of an appropriate specialist, and that the prin- 
cipal should know where the specialists may be reached. 

Knowledge in the three preceding categories leads to the fourth area, 
namely, how to proceed. If the local school system has an organized pro- 
gram for the education of exceptional children, there is likely to be found 
a well-ordered plan in accordance with which the principal can proceed 
in having the case brought to the attention of the proper authorities in 
the school system and the follow-up routines. Principals, however, need 
to be alert to make sure that the follow-through on the case is prompt 
and complete. In school systems not having special schools or classes, 
the principal needs to develop the procedures to be used in cooperation 
with the superintendent of schools, or with the school board in very small 
districts. 

The fifth area in which the principal must be reasonably well informed 
consists of the ways in which the regular classroom teachers can serve 
exceptional children. Some of the roles of the classroom teacher were 
described in Chapter 11 in connection with classroom provisions for 
children with impaired vision or hearing and children of lowered vitality. 
Other important contributions of the teacher will be identified in a later 
section in this chapter. 

Reasonably adequate and up-to-date information about current trends, 
educational policies, and controversial issues in the education of excep- 
tional children comprises the sixth area in which the principal needs to 


id A list of agencies and associations interested in exceptional children is given A 
National Society for the Study of Education, The Education of Exceptional Children, 
EN Yearbook, Part II (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930), PP: 
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know his way around, The subsequent sections of this chapter were de- 
signed to assist principals in obtaining an orientation to at least some of 
the items that might be classified in the sixth category. 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Confusion in terminology has helped to muddy the water in the evolving 
program of appropriate educational provisions for children whose mental 
capacities are sufficiently limited to cause them to have severe difficulties 
in responding successfully to the typical school program. Such terms as 
mental deficiency, feeble-minded, idiot, imbecile, moron, mentally re- 
tarded, and slow-learners have been used. In some instances such terms as 
slow-learners and mentally retarded were introduced to soften the harsh- 
ness for parents and pupils. The general concept of mental deficiency in- 
cludes all persons whose intellectual capacities are below the normal range; 
this would include all persons with an LQ. below 85 or 90 if the 1.Q. 
criterion is used, Idiots include those who at maturity are unable to care 
for their personal needs. Imbeciles include those who can be taught to 
care for their personal needs and who can acquire some skills that will 
enable them to do certain types of work under constant supervision.* 
Idiots do not attain an ultimate mental age much above two years, whereas 
imbeciles have mental ages ranging from three to seven years at maturity. 
Idiots are considered uneducable and imbeciles can be trained to only a 
small degree. Idiots and imbeciles are usually exempt or legally excluded 
from school attendance. 7 

Morons are those who achieve an ultimate mental age of eight or nine 
years. Their I.Q.’s range between about 45 and 55. They are capable of 
achieving a fourth-grade or fifth-grade level of attainment. They often get 
along in a community in which life is simple and where no great demands 
are made upon them in activities requiring planning, insight, and judg- 
ment, The remaining segment of the mentally below-normal group in the 
Pupil population consists of children with L.Q.’s between about 55 or 60 
and 85 or 90. Those with I.Q.’s between 70 and 85 or 90 are called dull- 
normal. All children with LQ.'s below about 70 are classed as feeble- 
minded. 

The group usually considered 
those with I.Q.’s between 50 an 
mended an I.Q. range from 50 to 
Special classes are commonly ca 


eligible for special classes consists of 
d 70 or 75. Kelly and Stevens recom- 
79.? In school circles, those eligible for 
lled mentally retarded, thus giving a 


pe Karl C. Garrison, The Psychology of Exceptional Children (New York, The 
onald Press Co., 1950), pp. 121. A 

? Elizabeth M. Kelly and Harvey A. Ludus pe vcn 
Handicapped," National Society for the 
tional Children, op. cit., p. 242. 


Stevens, "Special Ed 
Study of Education, 
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specialized meaning to the latter term because it includes only a selected 
bracket (those with I.Q.’s between 50 and 70 or 75 or 79) of all who fall 
within the broader category of mentally deficient. Special classes for the 
mentally retarded may include some morons, some higher grade feeble- 
minded who have I.Q.’s between 55 or 60 and 70, and some who fall in 
the lower part of the distribution of pupils classified as dull-normal. How 
many of the latter group will be included depends upon whether the upper 
I.Q. limit of special class candidates is set at 70 or at some point between 
70 and 79. 

Selecting children for classes for the mentally retarded poses a difficult 
problem. Intelligence tests, if used alone, are not an adequate criterion. 
Some children do better on performance type than on the verbal type tests. 
Questions are also being raised now about the suitability of the typical in- 
telligence test for children coming from noticeably different cultural back- 
grounds. In all cases an individual type of intelligence test should be used 
and it should be administered by a trained person. Information obtained 
from the administration of an individual intelligence test should be supple- 
mented by observational data and judgments regarding the child’s ability 
to learn, his aptitudes and performance in various task situations, and his 
social adjustment and competence. 

A reasonably coherent curriculum philosophy for mentally retarded 
children has evolved. Most authorities now agree that education for the 
mentally retarded is not different in its aim from education for any group 
of children. The general purposes of education, as set forth in Chapter 2, 
apply to the mentally retarded as well as the so-called normal children. 
Self-realization, social and civic competence, and vocational efficiency are 
important for all children, each in accordance with his capacity. A careful 
examination of each of the sub-items listed in Chapter 2 under Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy will reveal the mentally retarded 
child’s need for development in each area up to his capacity. The only 
important distinction that must be recognized is that the mentally retarded 
child cannot be expected to climb as high up the ladder of development 
and learning as his more able neighbor. If comparable development were 
possible, there would be little need for special classes for the mentally 
retarded. 

The current curriculum philosophy for the mentally retarded embodies 
all of the elements of modern methods and materials; adapting instruction 
to individual differences; the use of unit organization of teaching-learning 
situations; and the use of many and varied activities and learning media. 
Handicraft activities still find a place in the program but are utilized for 
the same purposes as with regular classes. The day has passed when 
mentally retarded pupils were thought incapable of learnings in the three 
R's and as having no need for literacy. No longer do mentally retarded 
pupils engage all day in brush-making, rug-weaving, chair-caning, and in 
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making knick-knacks of wood, metal, clay, raffia, and leather without 
consideration of the need for integrative development of the individual 
through cooperative social action of the group. At least minimum levels 
of social and vocational competence are sought in terms of realistic life 
situations of today’s society. 

Although special classes for the mentally retarded have increased greatly 
during the past 30 years (Tables 32 and 33), there are still over 600,000 
eligible pupils who are not being reached. One reason why so many eligible 
pupils are not in special classes is that special classes for the mentally 
retarded are seldom found in the smaller cities, villages, and rural areas. 
The sparsity of cases in the less populated areas makes it impractical for 
individual school districts to organize such classes. At present there ap- 
pears to be no feasible solution to this problem. 

The absence of special classes for the mentally retarded in so many 
places means that most of these pupils continue as students in regular 
classes. Some authorities have estimated that 85 per cent of mentally re- 
tarded pupils are found in regular classes. The many ways in which the 
presence of these pupils complicates the task of regular class teachers can 
be visualized readily. In addition, all schools have the dull-normal group 
with I.Q.’s between 70 or 79 to 85 or 90. These, too, require adaptation 
of curriculum and academic expectation. It is hoped that the suggestions 
given in Chapters 5, 6, and 11 will be helpful in meeting the problems of 
all children with less than average ability who may be found in a school’s 
regular classes. 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


Throughout history man has concerned himself with the problems of 
appropriate education for mentally superior children. In ancient Athens 
Plato speculated upon ways of discovering gifted children in order to 
educate them for leadership in the state. During the sixteenth century a 
Mohammedan ruler sent emissaries throughout the Turkish Empire at 
regular intervals to scout for the "fairest, strongest, and most intelligent 
youth" to be trained as leaders.'^ In the United States the school’s interest 
in the education of superior children is divided into three epochs by 
Bentley.!* The first epoch, extending from 1867 to 1899, he describes a 
the period of flexible promotion. Quarterly promotions in St. Louis 
the Pueblo, Cambridge, Elizabeth, Portland, Batavia, North Denyer, an 
Santa Barbara plans are characteristic methods of this period (see a 
1, Table 4 for details). The second epoch extended from 1900 to "e n 
was characterized by the use of acceleration as the chief device for ad- 
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justing the school’s offering to superior pupils. The third epoch began in 
about 1920 and introduced the idea of curriculum enrichment as con- 
trasted with the time-saving feature of the methods used prior to this time, 
Curriculum enrichment was fostered through differentiated assignments, 
intraclass grouping, ability grouping, and special classes. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is credited with having established the first public school class 
organized explicitly for gifted children in 1918, although some writers say 
that an experimental class for gifted children was started in Los Angeles 
in 1915, whereas others cite Cleveland, Ohio, as the pioneer in 1921. 
Other cities that were early pioneers in special classes for the gifted are 
Rochester, New York; New York City; Oakland, California; Richmond, 
Indiana; Toledo, Ohio; and Seattle, Washington. In 1948, 15 cities in 11 
states reported 20,712 children enrolled in special classes for mentally gifted 
pupils (Table 32). 

Theoretically about 2 per cent of the school population could be classi- 
fied as gifted. This means that in an elementary school enrolling 500 pupils 
about 10 pupils would be in the gifted category. Normally these 10 pupils 
would be distributed among all the grades housed in the school. Identifying 
the gifted pupils is not an easy task. Stud/^s have shown the unreliability 
of teachers’ judgments and the elements c V! tor involved when teachers 
are asked to identify the gifted children in their classes. Frequently the 
so-called lazy or disinterested pupil is the gifted child; his listlessness is 
due to boredom. Individual intelligence tests provide the most reliable 
basis for determining intellectual capacity. Group intelligence tests may be 
used to identify those who should be given a follow-up with an individual 
test. The term "gifted" has different connotations among writers in this 
field. Some maintain that all pupils with I.Q.’s of 120 and over should be 
classed as gifted; others use an I.Q. of 125, 130, or 140 as the lower limit. 
School systems generally tend to use 120 or 125 I.Q. as the lower limit of 
intelligence for placement in special classes. The term genius refers only 
to those with I.Q’s of 180 and over. 

In the identification of gifted children, measures of intelligence should 
be supplemented with other information. Physical, emotional, intellectual, 
and volitional traits operate in total pattern combinations which cannot be 
measured separately without distorting the total picture. Also, there are 
some children who have high endowments in music, art, mechanical skills, 
or literary talents whose scores on general intelligence tests would not 
place them in the category of gifted pupils. 

A reasonably coherent curriculum philosophy is emerging with reference 
to the education of the gifted. Enrichment is preferred rather than ac- 
celeration, although research has shown that limited amounts of accelera- 
tion are not detrimental. Gifted children have been shown to be slightly 
larger, stronger, healthier, and better adjusted socially than the general 
average of the school population. If these several factors are positive In 
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a given case, a one-year accelerated placement in school should not prove 
harmful. Excessive acceleration is unwise but moderate acceleration, par- 
ticularly in high school or college, is not inadvisable when the individual 
is physically and socially mature for his age. 

The objectives in the education of gifted are the same as for other chil- 
dren. Gifted children should not be given a different kind of education; 
the emphasis lies, rather, in securing greater creative effort, greater intel- 
lectual initiative, critical thinking, social adjustment, social responsibility, 
and the development of unselfish qualities of leadership.'? Extensive de- 
scriptions of instructional programs in special classes for the gifted have 
been provided by Hildreth +° and Sumption.'^ In 1941 the campus labora- 
tory school at Hunter College in New York City was converted into a 
special school for gifted children. Hildreth’s description of the curriculum 
in this school states that the goals are little different from those for all 
children, except that the gifted need broader offerings, more advanced 
work, and their special gifts require more highly individualized teaching. 
The goals of the school place emphasis upon health and recreation, mental 
health and adjustment, learning to become an economically efficient pro- 
ducing and consuming citizen, skill in social relations, world citizenship, 
and education for initiative and originality. An effort is made to incorporate 
in the program the best that is known in the old and the new viewpoints on 
child development, curriculum design, and methods of teaching. 

Cleveland, Ohio, presents the best example of a large city that has had 
a system-wide program of special classes for gifted children over a long 
period of years. In Cleveland the special classes are called “Major Work 
Classes." The first class was begun in the Denison Elementary School in 
October, 1921. In 1922 five more classes were started in four other ele- 
mentary schools in the system. Major Work Classes were organized in one 
junior high school in 1925. Since that time more elementary, junior, and 
Senior high schools have become centers for Major Work Classes. a 
1940 the program had been expanded to include 1200 children $ i 
centers, each center serving gifted children from a group of neighboring 
elementary, junior, or senior high schools. 1 

The iiem. of instruction in the Cleveland Major Work Classes are 
about the same as those enumerated for the Hunter College laboratory 
School. Enrichment is the keynote on which Major Work Class education 
is built. This means that these pupils accomplish more than iu a 
tegular classes. They branch out on a richer program of work cane T "s 
their ages and interests but not encroaching upon the work of the gra 
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beyond. Enrichment is brought about by added Opportunities in art, in- 
tensive work in language and literature, typewriting, writing and producing 
plays, making reports to the class, reviewing books, and writing stories, 
articles, and editorials for the school paper. 

In Cleveland, as well as in most other special classes for the gifted, 
French is studied in the elementary grades, beginning in the primary 
grades, usually the third grade. In the early stages this language instruction 
is entirely oral, with emphasis upon accurate pronunciation, comprehen- 
sion, and fluency in conversation. The study of French is thought to offer 
enrichment as well as an intellectual challenge because pupils are not likely 
to pick up French outside of school. French also provides a good basis 
upon which to branch out in the study of other languages in the secondary 
school. A knowledge of French also has special vocational values in inter- 
national relations. 

Among the many unanswered questions about the best educational pro- 
gtam for gifted children, three in particular confront the elementary- 
school principal. One of these is the identification of the pupils who are 
gifted. Teacher judgment is frequently unreliable. Group mental tests 
are helpful, but those scoring high on group tests should be examined by 
the use of an individual mental test. This is the point at which many schools 
are handicapped because they do not have available a person suitably 
trained in the administration of the individual test. Frequently those who 
do not secure I. Q.’s of 120 or over on group tests have high-level talents 
in specialized areas. Usually schools do not have adequate tools for identi- 
fying and measuring the degree of special talent. The net result of these 
several operating factors is that a large proportion of gifted children go 
unrecognized. Every school, therefore, should strive to sharpen teacher 
Observation and to utilize as many objective procedures as possible in 
order to identify an increasing proportion of those who have superior in- 
telligence or special talents. 

The second issue is one of educational policy. Writers in this field are 
sharply divided into two groups, those who advocate segregation of gifted 
children into special classes and those who feel that curriculum enrichment 
for the gifted should be made through membership in regular classes. The 
latter group believes that segregation leads to the development of undesir- 
able attitudes, nurtures social misfits, and deprives children of valuable 
social experience. The proponents of special classes maintain that under 
favorable conditions the placement of gifted children in separate classes 
can facilitate both curriculum enrichment and rapid advancement without 
requiring close association with others who are much more mature physi- 
cally and socially. A few individuals see a compromise between these twO 
Opposing viewpoints by providing segregation for only a portion of the 
school day. Unfortunately research has not given us clear-cut guides on 
this issue. Nearly a dozen studies have dealt with various phases of 
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evaluation of education of gifted children, but the evidence is still inade- 
quate regarding the best curriculum policy.1° 

The third issue is the very practical problem of what to do in a given 
elementary school. A school system must have a scholastic population of 
3000 to 4000 of elementary-school age before 2 per cent of that popula- 
tion would net enough pupils to make three special classes, a first and 
second grade combination, a third and fourth grade combination, and a 
fifth and sixth grade combination. These figures suggest that special classes 
for the gifted, even if deemed desirable, would be confined to the larger 
population centers. The majority of elementary schools are found in 
smaller communities. Full-time special classes are ruled out by the cir- 
cumstances. The only alternative available to the school in the small com- 
munity is that of serving the needs of gifted children through curriculum 
adaptation, enrichment, and more leadership opportunities within the 
pattern of regular classes. Most principals, therefore, must concentrate 
their efforts upon more complete identification of the gifted pupils in their 
classes and upon helping teachers to provide the needed challenges and 
enrichment through adaptation of instruction to individual differences." 
Present school practices in this regard are so inadequate that the education 
of gifted children would receive a tremendous boost if all schools would 
do everything that is possible within the organizational setup and resources 
now available to them. 


CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED VISION 


The school recognizes two groups of children with impaired vision; 
the blind and the partially seeing. Children are considered “blind for 
educational purposes when they have a visual acuity of 20/200 or less. in 
the better eye with correcting glasses or with an equally handicapping 
defect in the visual field. Partially sighted children are usually considered 
eligible for sight-saving classes if they meet one or more of the following 
criteria: (1) have visual acuity between 20/70 and 20/200 in the better 
eye after refraction; (2) have progressive eye difficulties; (3) suffer from 
Noncommunicable diseases of the eye or diseases of the body that severely 
affect vision; and (4) have temporary impairment of vision as a result of 
Operation, disease, or accident. In selecting cases for special class assign- 
Ment it is necessary to consider factors of health, social ERA Aum 
general maturity as well as diagnosed conditions of vision; the Ms À A : 
Srowing up in his environment must not be overlooked even thoug| 
Vision factors are of prime importance. 
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Identification of children with impaired vision is less difficult than find- 
ing the gifted or the mentally retarded. Vision screening tests given an- 
nually to all children, as described in Chapter 11, are the first step in 
locating the pupils with impaired vision. Of course most of the children 
found to have inadequate vision by the screening tests will be able to have 
their deficiencies corrected with glasses, but there will be a few pupils 
whose vision is found to be sufficiently poor so that they may be eligible for 
special classes even after maximum refraction has taken place. Frequently 
special effort must be made to find “hidden children” in the community; 
these are children with severe vision or other handicaps whose parents 
keep them more or less “under cover” and do not enroll them in school. 


FIG. 18: A small group of partially-seeing children enjoying a recording. Courtesy of the Oak 
Park, Ill., Public Schools and the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Among school-age children approximately 1 in 5000 is blind and 1 in 
500 is partially seeing. These two groups together constitute about 0.2 
per cent of the school population. The small incidence of blind children 
makes it necessary for most of them to be educated in residential schools; 
only the large cities have enough cases to establish special classes for the 
blind. In recent years, however, school systems that have special classes 
for the partially sighted also serve the blind children through special classes: 
Partially-seeing children should not be educated with blind children. 
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The incidence of blind and partially sighted children is such that special 
classes are feasible only in the school systems in which from five to eight 
or more eligible pupils are identified. Even though special classes organized 
on a cooperative basis by a number of contiguous school districts in vil- 
lages and rural areas are needed and should be encouraged, the fact re- 
mains that at present they exist in only a few scattered areas, This means 
that in the majority of elementary schools children with varying degrees 
of vision loss must be accommodated in regular classes. Special responsi- 
bilities are thus placed upon the principals and teachers in such schools. 


dren in regular class activity. Note 
Mich., Public Schools and National 


FIG. 19: Low-visioned children participating with normal chil 
the large writing on the chalkboard. Courtesy of Detroit, 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


The philosophy regarding the education of partially-seeing sre je 
changed rather markedly within the last few years. ENS dip a 
in the traditional sight-saving class is no longer considered the e be 
ceptable method. The cooperative placement plan is now E i 
by leaders in this field. Under this plan the child has his primary p An 
in a regular class with his age mates. During certain periods o " s z 
While he is engaging in reading assignments, he goes to the ii gu d 
room where large type materials, other special learning al d n 
Special teacher are available to him. In some schools the spec ^ cus 
Saving room has been replaced by having a special teacher wor 
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the regular teachers in the use of large-type reading materials and other 
special learning aids. 

The educational objectives for children with impaired vision are the 
same as for other children (Figs. 18 and 19). A well-adjusted, self-support- 
ing individual who can lead a near-normal life is the ultimate goal. For 
some, their education and subsequent literary pursuits will have to be in 
Braille. All will need understanding nurture and many kinds of special 
help. Where special classes are available, specially trained teachers can 
assist them in the use of materials with large type or help them learn 
Braille.'* Since all schools are likely to have some children with less than 
normal vision, it is important that all schools have some reading materials 
with large type. All schools can benefit from appraising local practices 
in terms of the following guide published by the Illinois State Department 
of Public Instruction: 1° 


l. Place seats and desks in the position which will give the best illumination 
on the children’s work and protect them from glare. If seats are placed 
at an angle of 30 degrees from the windows, no child faces the light or 
sits in his own shadow. Left-handed children should have light from 
their right. 

2. Give careful attention to both natural and artificial illumination. All 
light, whether natural or artificial, should be adequate for the type of work 
undertaken. Good classroom lighting is well diffused, evenly distributed 
throughout the room and free from glare, objectionable shadows, and 
strong contrasts. ... 

3. Keep shades adjusted to permit the best natural light without glare. 
4. Do not sit or stand between the children and the window. Such a position 
requires the children to face the light when looking at the teacher. 

5. Seat the visually handicapped child in the best lighted place in the 
room. Since he has poorer vision than any other member of the class, 
he should be placed in a position in which he can have sufficient light, 
see the blackboard, see the face of the teacher, or any other person who 
might be talking to the class, and avoid the glare from shiny surfaces or 
exposed light. 

6. See that he has very black lead pencils, dull unglazed paper, and books 
with as large clear type as possible... . : 

7. Prepare copies of tests and other materials for him in large clear script 
or manuscript, rather than have him strain his eyes copying from the 


board. Copy work is especially hard for a person with a severe visual 
handicap. 


17 Winifred Hathaway, Education of the Partially Seeing Child, rev. ed. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1947); National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, Suggested Equipment for Partially Seeing Pupils (New York, the Society, 1948). 

18 Lorraine Galisdorfer, 4 New A nnoted Reading Guide for Children with Partial 
Vision (Buffalo, N. Y., Foster and Stewart Publishing Co., 1950); Charlotte Matson 
and Lola Larson, Books for Tired Eyes: A List of Books in Large Print, 4th ed. 
(Chicago, American Library Association, 1951). 

7? The Illinois Plan for Special Education of Exceptional Children, The Visually 
Defective, Circular Series D, No. 12 (Springfield, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion), pp. 38-39. 
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8. Place all board work on the best lighted portion of the board in large 
clear writing or manuscript, using large, soft, white or yellow chalk. 

9. Permit the visually handicapped child to write larger than average, and 
if manuscript is easier for him, he should be encouraged to use it. If a 
typewriter is available, the use of it will save him untold eye strain, 

10. Appoint a pupil reader for him, preferably a child in the same class who 
reads well, and who is capable of discussing materials he reads with the 
visually handicapped child. This helper can relieve the teacher much 
time-consuming work and the handicapped child of much eyestrain 
caused by the lengthy reading assignments. Reading should be considered 
a tool for the visually handicapped child, rather than a leisure-time 
activity. 

11. Eliminate as much home work as possible. Encourage use of the ear 
rather than the eye as the organ of learning. The discriminate use of the 
radio is particularly encouraged for both home and school as a tool for 
learning. 

12. Discuss the pupils eye condition with the parent and doctor, and follow 
the doctor’s recommendation concerning use of the eyes. Encourage 
regular visitation to the doctor. 

13. Teach eye hygiene as a definite part of classroom work. Help the visually 
handicapped child develop a sane attitude toward his handicap and adapt 
himself to it. 

14. Make every effort possible to get him in a sight-saving class. Perhaps a 
thorough screening program in the local and nearby communities will 
reveal sufficient number of cases to establish a sight-saving class. 


CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED HEARING 


A child's hearing may be considered within the normal range if neither 
ear has a loss of more than 10 to 15 decibels. The normal range in hearing 
includes the tones found between middle C and the highest C on the stand- 
ard piano keyboard. This is the range of tones that it is important to hear 
in order to be able to understand speech. A person with normal hearing 
Will be able to hear many tones above and below this speech range, but it 
is not necessary to be able to hear these other tones in order to understand 
Speech. Two things are measured when a person's hearing is tested. One 
of them is the range of tones that the person can hear; the other is the 
Power, intensity, or “loudness” that is necessary before each tone can be 
heard. In the testing of hearing the audiometer dial is set at zero to repre- 
Sent normal hearing, that is, the “loudness” essential for normal bearing. 
If the power or loudness of a tone has to be increased by, say 50 decibels, 
before a child can hear it, we say that the child has a hearing loss of 50 
decibels for that tone. 

Children with impaired hearing may be divided into four groups. Group 
A consists of those with slight hearing loss, i. e., those with average ir 
of 20 decibels or less in the speech range of the better ear as measured by 
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the pure-tone audiometer.*? These children generally show no educational 
maladjustment as a result of their slight hearing loss. This group usually 
needs no special consideration other than favorable seating in the class- 
room. Group B includes pupils with hearing losses of from 25 to 50 or 
55 decibels in the better ear. These children are considered as having 
moderate losses; they are the hard-of-hearing children. They may show 
some evidence of difficulty in personal, educational, and social adjustment 
but generally they are able to receive their education in classes for nor- 
mally-hearing children, provided they are favorably seated, receive speech 
training if necessary, and learn speech reading (a term synonymous with 
lip reading). Those whose loss is 35 or more decibels in the better ear 
should have hearing aids and receive auditory training. Many of the latter 
group will require part-time placement in special classes. Group C contains 
children with marked hearing losses. They are on the borderline between 
the hard-of-hearing and the deaf.They do not have enough hearing to learn 
language and speech with the unaided ear, but they have residual hearing 
which can be utilized in their education. Their hearing losses range from 55 
or 60 to 65 or 75 decibels in the better ear. They are usually the children 
who have had a sustained loss from early childhood. They are considered 
“educationally deaf” since they require instruction specially designed to 
foster the acquisition of language and speech even when they make opti- 
mum use of their residual hearing with the help of a hearing aid (Fig. 20). 
They are all candidates for the special class or the residential school for the 
deaf. Group D consists of children whose hearing losses range from 70 or 
75 decibels to inability to distinguish more than one or two frequencies at 
the highest measurable level of intensity. All of them should have placement 
in a special class or a residential School. These four groups of pupils with 
impaired hearing comprise about 1.5 per cent of the school population, al- 
though some writers accept an average of 5 per cent, whereas still others go 
as high as 12 per cent. No doubt incidence variations among communities 
account for some of the differences in estimated percentages. 

Identifying children with impaired hearing is the school’s first task. Period- 
ically administered screening tests for hearing were disussed in Chapter 11. 
Those who are found to have less than normal hearing should be tested with 
à pure-tone audiometer. Individual tests are more reliable than group audi- 
ometer tests. Children in Groups C and D are usually identified quite easily 
because they do not respond to normal speech by others, especially if the 
speaker is not directly in front of the child or if the speech is in a low tone. 
Invariably the parents are aware of the hearing loss in these pupils and 
inform the school of the condition. Those in Groups A and B, particularly 


21 H. Newhart and S. Reger, Syllabus of Audiometric Procedures in the Adminis- 
tration of a Program for the Conservation of Hearing of School Children ( American 
Abend b Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, Omaha, Nebr., Douglas Print Co. 
April, 1945). 
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those in Group A, are more difficult to identify. Hard-of-hearing children 
are themselves often unaware of their hearing losses since they have no 
standards against which to judge themselves. A slightly hard-of-hearing 
child may make mistakes in enunciation and pronunciation and may occa- 
sionally ask to have a statement repeated or he may have difficulty in under- 
standing faint speech at a distance. The child with a loss in only one ear may 


Texas. Auditory training is stimulated 
e individual binaural control enables each 
his needs, Initially the children were 
They have progressed to finding phrases on 


FIG. 20: Speech-reading instruction at Casis School, Austin, 
through use of a high-powered group hearing aid. Th 
child to regulate the intensity of sound according to 
taught to discriminate between gross sounds. 
the chalkboard. 


turn his head to favor himself while listening. Nonresponse to the d 
tion or directions of others, misunderstandings, and turning of the ur 
frequently increases in prominence as the degree of aak lye AE 
The acquisition of appropriately fitted hearing aids "uA asd ae si 
children to function adequately in the normal classroom situation. 

red by writing to the Council on 


22 A list of approved hearing aids may be secu S i CHAK, 
Physical here pos. Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn Stree g 
Tl. 
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CHILDREN WITH SPEECH PROBLEMS 


Development of speech varies so much in children that it is often difficult 
to ascertain whether a particular child’s speech idiosyncrasies are merely 
characteristics of the speech he learned or are genuine speech difficulties, 
Speech is learned primarily by imitation of the speech used by parents and 
others in the household. If the mother or father lisp or stutter, the child may 
lisp or stutter. If the child always hears "ain't" instead of “isn’t” or “larn” 
for “learn” or “beamin” for “beaming,” the child will appropriate similar 
speech habits. Speech idiosyncrasies must not be mistaken for speech 
problems that merit the attention of a speech correctionist. 


FIG. 21: Speech therapy, Casis School, Austin, 
designed to meet the individual needs of the child with a severe speech problem. Desirable 


Texas. Group therapy is one phase of a program 


social adjustment contributes to the ultima: 


te correction of his speech disorder. A thorough 
analysis and appraisal of the child" 


s speech and vocal mechanism precede the planned therapy- 


The types of speech problems that are usually considered in the speech 
correction field may be grouped into five categories.** Functional articula- 
tory defects are the most common type. They are exemplified by the omission 


2? The grouping used here is the one presented by Wendell Johnson in National 
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of certain sounds (such as saying “pay” for play"), the substitution of one ` 
sound for another (as “fumb” for “thumb”), and the distortion of certain 
sounds (such as mushing or whistling the “s” sound or voicing some sounds 
so lightly that they are not heard). Most articulatory defects are caused by 
faulty learning, although some may be due to mouth deformities or faulty 
hearing. Children with functional articulatory defects make up 70 to 85 per 
cent of the speech-correction cases. At age six, children with so-called 
normal speech misarticulate 10 per cent of their sounds and cannot reason- 
ably be regarded as speech defectives. This is one reason why those in need 
of special therapy are difficult to identify in the primary grades. 

Voice problems may involve pitch, loudness, or quality. Defects of pitch 
are identified when the child pitches his voice too high or too low, or speaks 
in a monotonous fashion. A voice that is too loud or too low is found chiefly 
in children who are shy and do not “speak up” or who feel a strong need for 
recognition and use loud speech to attract attention. Loudness disorders are 
chiefly psychological in nature. Quality disorders are characterized by 
nasality, breathiness, hoarseness, and harshness. Unless there is an organic 
defect, nasality is caused by speaking with too narrow mouth openings. A 
breathy voice quality results from an excessive flow of air between the vocal 
cords and is usually a symptom of stage-fright or faulty habits of tone pro- 
duction. Hoarseness arises mainly from inflammation of the larnyx and 
vocal cords. , 

Retarded speech development occurs in about 5 out of every 1,000 chil- 
dren in the early grades. The more common causes of delayed speech 
development are mental subnormality, illness or physical disability, an over- 
solicitous or overly harsh home environment, and intense shock, fright, 
or shame.?* 

Stuttering (synonymous with *stammering Ju d 
terized by undue hesitancy, speech blockage, and repetition of wor "i 
phrases, and sounds. Stuttering is usually accompanied by tension, facia 
grimacing, eye-blinking, and other associated bodily movements. Lua i 
must not be confused with the normal nonfluency of childhood or adult 
Speech, motor incapacity affecting speech as found in some cases » ied 
damage, or neurotic speech blockage in adult l fe. The normal pA un iid 
of childhood is not a speech defect. The repetition of sounds, wor sa 
Phrases, even to the extent of 45 times per 1,000 spoken. Nerd x den. 
for children between the ages of two and five. Stuttering is S 2: 
nitely with emotional tension and fear. The child is afraid a E 7 
stutter, afraid that he may not be able to get started or to keep Sog ms 
In the great majority of cases stuttering is caused by AD isis Sad 
cerning the normal imperfections of childhood speech. E ii en 
begins during preschool years. If it starts at a later period, 
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understanding teachers may cause the onset of stuttering as well as parents. 
The theory that forcing left-handed children to be righthanded causes stut- 
tering has been discredited. It is more likely that the kind of parent or 
teacher that would force a child to change handedness would be the kind 
of person who would also create other circumstances that would precipitate 
stuttering. 


FIG. 22: At the Casis School, Austin, Texas, six small, practically soundproof, rooms permit 
individualized practice of planned speech activities. Progress is demonstrated when pupils with 
severe defects report daily for periods of 20 minutes; others come twice a week. Two of the 
small practice rooms are fitted with one-way vision glass which permits observation from an 
adjoining room and provides a mirror in the small practice room. 


Organic speech disorders are associated with harelip, cleft palate, and 
cerebral palsy. About 1 child in 1800 is born with a harelip or cleft palate 
or both. Harelip is commonly repaired by surgery relatively soon after birth. 
Clefts of the hard or soft palate can, in most cases, be repaired by surgery. 
About 75 per cent of children with cerebral palsy have speech disorders of 
varying degrees of severity, Practically all children with organic speech 
disorders require speech therapy by a trained specialist. 

The preceding highly abbreviated description of the five major groups of 
children's speech problems suggests many points at which diagnosis becomes 
difficult. Unless classroom teachers are well versed in the characteristics of 
normal speech development in children, many a child's speech deviation vill 
be mistaken for a speech defect. This is particularly true with reference to 
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retarded speech development, voice problems, and functional articulatory 
defects. Many children who have minor deviations in one or more of the 
five categories can have their needs met in regular classrooms if the teachers 
have at least an introductory orientation to children’s speech problems and 
what to do about them. In many cases it is more important to know what not 
to do than to know what specific aids should be given. The classroom 
teacher’s role is so vital that all classroom teachers should have some college 
preparation in speech development and speech correction. With such prep- 
aration as a background the classroom teacher can perform more ade- 
quately her role in identifying the pupils who should be examined by a speech 
therapist and who might be considered as potential candidates for speech 
therapy (Figs. 21 and 22). 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Broadly speaking, physically handicapped children include those who 
suffer from any physical defect, either congenital or acquired, through 
disease or accident, whose educational or vocational pursuits are impeded 
because of the physical defect. This broad definition would include the 
blind and partially sighted, the deaf and hard-of-hearing, speech defectives, 
the crippled (orthopedically handicapped), the epileptic, and those of 
lowered vitality. Those with hearing, vision, or speech problems have been 


n is picture shows the 
FIG. 23: Some children need full-time placement in an orthopedic class. hisp! 
orthopedic classroom at the Casis School, Austin, Texas. 
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FIG. 24: Supervised rest periods in accordance with physicians’ prescriptions at the Casis School, 
Austin, Texas. 


FIG. 25: At the Casis School, Austi Texas, 
of the child’s attending physician. Table 
rings, stall bars, and pulley weights incre: 
part of the play activity necessary 


iption 
all physical therapy is given according to pre 
games develop useful hand skills. Adjusta d are a 
ase muscle strength, improve muscle tone, an 
for the child's development. 
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discussed already, but it must be remembered that some children have mul- 
tiple conditions (e.g., a hard-of-hearing child may also have speech dif- 
ficulties or be crippled or both). 


FIG. 26: The whirlpool bath provides moist heat and gentle massage for treatment of a child 
with both motor and sensory loss in lower extremities. Casis School, Austin, Texas. 


Crippling conditions may result from infection (e.g. bone and joint 
tuberculosis, osteomyelitis, rheumatoid arthritis, syphilis), cerebral palsy, 
birth injury, cardiopathic irregularities, congenital anomalies (e.g., congen- 
ital amputation, dislocation, clubfoot, etc.), traumatic incidents (e.g. burns, 
fractures, amputation), tumors, developmental diseases, and various other 
factors such as fragile bones, spinal curvature, rickets, and muscular ance 
or dystrophy. Orthopedically handicapped children may be Sen in 
four groups for educational purposes. The first group includes all children 
with mild deformities who are able to attend regular classes and who are able 
to participate to some extent in most of the usual school activities. Many m 
these children could benefit from corrective therapy but they need not E 
Segregated full time into a special class.*° The second group consists e i 
children who, because of the seriousness of their handicap, are unable to 


25 Eleanor B. Stone and John W. Deyton, Corrective Therapy for the Handicapped 
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attend regular classes. These children require a modified educational pro- 
gram, full-time placement in a special class (Fig. 23), usually including 
physical therapy and special rest periods. The third group includes children 
who are confined to hospitals for an extended period of time; bedside teach- 
ing (sometimes called hospital instruction) is provided for all who are phys- 
ically able to engage in some learning activities. The fourth group consists 
of homebound children who are well enough to partake of part-time instruc- 
tion. Itinerant teachers visit homebound and hospital cases two or three times 
a week to help them make as much educational progress as possible while 
they are unable to attend school. Large children’s hospitals may have one 
or more full-time teachers on their staffs. 


FIG. 27: The Hubbard pool at the Casis School, Austin, 
treatment of neuro-muscular conditions. The water is 


relaxation and to stimulate blood circulation. An electrically operated hoist is used to lower 
child into and out of the pool. 


Texas, provides sub-aqua massage ke 
agitated electrically to provide musc 


Epilepsy occurs in about 0.2 per cent of children. Misconceptions about 
the causes of epilepsy and the care of epileptics still abound; hence many 
children with this ailment are not reported by their parents and knowledge 
about such children's presence in society is largely accidental. Educable 
epileptic children should be accepted into the school program. As yet there 
is no clear-cut policy as to whether epileptic children should be segregated 
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into special classes or admitted to regular classes with nonepileptic children. 
No doubt the decision about class placement of individual cases must be 
decided on the basis of the frequency and severity of seizures, provisions 
for rest and recovery after seizures, and the extent to which the cooperation 
of classmates can be enlisted to maintain the afflicted child’s status with the 


group. 


children receive treatment three times weekly in the 
ramp or electric hoist. 


FIG. 28: When prescribed by the physician, 
therapeutic pool. Entrance to and egress from the pool may be by 


The lowered vitality group includes the malnourished, those who have 
heart ailments or allergies (e.g., hayfever, asthma, eczema, hives), tuber- 
culosis, post-polio cases, and those who suffer from disorders of glandular 
function, All children with lowered vitality need expert medical and home 
care. Some children with tuberculosis are strong enough, at least during the 
latter period of recovery, so that they may participate in home or hospital 
Instruction. As soon as they become noninfectious they are eligible to attend 
School. Children of lowered vitality require many kinds of adjustments of 
their school programs. Some require no more than to be excused from stren- 
uous physical activities. Others need a partial academic program and one or 
More rest periods during the day. Rest periods may also be essential for other 


types of physically handicapped children (Fig. 24). 
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Adjustments of the school program, types of physical, occupational, or 
hydro-therapy (Figs. 25, 26, 27, 28), and rest periods should be arranged 
under medical guidance and supervision. Most physically handicapped chil- 
dren need as much psychological assistance as theyneed medical or therapeu- 
tic service.*® These children become very conscious of and sensitive about 
their handicaps. Unkind teasing and derogatory comments by other children, 
as well as the child’s own inability to compete on a par with normal children, 
cause frustrations, hurt feelings, and antisocial attitudes. The handicapped 
child should be helped to accept his handicap, to achieve the greatest possible 
degree of self-acceptance, self-reliance, and adjustment to his limitations, and 
to acquire a philosophical attitude which will help him face the inevitable 
discussion of his handicap, the moments of being stared at, and other un- 
desired attentions he will receive because of his physical condition. Teachers 
in regular classes can do much in interpreting the handicapped child to his 
classmates, to gain their understanding and acceptance, and to eliminate 
nagging, teasing, and imitating. 


THE SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


Hewitt and Jenkins identified three fundamental patterns of maladjust- 
ment: namely, (1) the unsocialized aggressive child who is aggressive toward 
all his associates, who shows loyalties to no one, and who has usually en- 
countered an attitude of rejection on the part of his mother, and perhaps 
others, from early childhood; (2) the socialized delinquent who has had 
initial acceptance but was rejected later, who is aggressive toward society and 
its standards, but who has strong loyalties to his gang; and (3) the overin- 
hibited child who has been subjected to a very repressive environment at 
home and who has never had a chance to develop an individuality and to 
make proper social adjustments.?* Most educators consider any child socially 
maladjusted if he is characterized as a truant, delinquent, or incorrigible. 

Stullken’s survey of current school provisions for socially maladjusted chil- 
dren reveals the following general modes and levels of attack.” These provi- 
sions are: (1) the work and responsibility of regular classroom teachers 
(discussed in Chapter 11); (2) the employment of a counsellor to assist the 
teacher (also discussed in Chapter 11 ); (3) using the professional services of 
visiting teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, or medical consultants (also 
discussed in Chapter 11); (4) the organization of one or more special classes 
to try new and different techniques; (5) the establishment of special schools 

26 James F. Garrett, ed., Psychological Aspects of Physical Disability, Rehabilita- 
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such as are found in large cities as Chicago, Detroit, and New York; and 
(6) transfer to a parental or custodial school maintained by the state or the 
school system. 

On the average, about 2.5 per cent of school children are thought to have 
serious behavior problems. The incidence is smaller at the younger ages and 
larger during preadolescent and adolescent periods. In 1948, 12,184 
socially maladjusted elementary-school pupils were enrolled in special 
schools and classes in city school systems. Public and private residential 
schools enrolled 22,745. Socially maladjusted children usually have at- 
tended more than the average number of schools, have often transferred 
from public to private or from private to public schools, have a large amount 
of overageness and retardation, low school achievement, a dislike for 
teachers, and a dislike for school. 

Social maladjustment usually becomes evident while the child is still in 
the elementary school. Serious maladjustment and commitment to a parental 
or residential school may not take place until the child has reached the age 
of the typical junior-high-school or senior-high-school pupil, but, in general, 
the onset of maladjustment (and frequently the transfer to a special class or 
school) occurs while the student is still in the elementary grades. This is 
particularly true for the truant or delinquent who is noticeably overage for 
his grade placement. The elementary-school classroom teacher’s role, the 
use of visiting teachers, and the role of the truant officer were discussed in 
Chapter 11. The relationships between social adjustment, grade placement, 
and ageness were discussed in Chapters 5 and 6. The reader is referred to 
these chapters to establish a clear relationship between the grouping and 
promotion practices and pupil personnel services and social maladjustment 
in pupils. The elementary school plays a constructive and preventive role to 
the extent that it is continuously concerned with children’s wholesome 
social development and adjustment, and utilizes its administrative and or- 
ganizational practices and pupil personnel services in effective ways. Place- 
ment in special class or school is used as a last resort after all other means 
have been exhausted. 


HOSPITAL INSTRUCTION 


Recent years have witnessed much activity aimed at the expansion of 
educational services for children hospitalized for extended periods of time. 
A 1949 survey revealed that approximately 1,850,000 children are acai 
annually to the 5000 general hospitals in the United States. Some of t i 
general hospitals have children's units and some do not. Special arpia s 
provide for a smaller group of children numbering about or e 
Children in the special hospitals are usually long-term patients or 
tuberculosis, contagious diseases, rheumatic fever, orthopedic disabilities, 


and various other ailments. 
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Short-term hospital patients usually do not need teacher services during 
their stay. The parents, the child’s teacher and school, or classmates can 
provide the child with some books or a radio so the child can do some 
reading or radio listening during the latter days of his hospital stay when he 
is well enough to utilize his leisure hours with educationally profitable 
activities. Those who remain in hospitals for three or more weeks, however, 
and are well enough to engage in learning activi?es, should have the 
guidance of a qualified teacher. In 1948, 7521 crip' Sd and 2422 delicate 
children were receiving instruction in hospitals (Figs. 29 and 30). 


FIG. 29: Hospitalized children using the radio as an educational tool. Courtesy of Mrs. Mildred 
H. Walton, University Hospital School, University of Michigan. 


Mental hygiene is becoming an increasingly important aspect of medical 
care and the rehabilitation of afflicted children. Medical specialists, there- 
fore, see in part-time educational activities an important vehicle for main- 
taining optimum emotional and social adjustment. Since children are usually 
not permitted to visit in hospitals because of the danger of bringing com- 
municable diseases to hospitalized children, the hospitalized child is cut off 
from his friends and classmates. As soon as the hospitalized child is well 
enough, his foremost thoughts are about his classmates, his school, and his 
own educational progress. Provision for the continuity of schooling thus 
helps the hospitalized child to keep from worrying about his own educational 
progress and helps him to feel that he is doing many of the things he and his 
classmates would be doing if he were back in his own school. Part-time 
instruction while hospitalized enables the child to keep at least somewhat 
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abreast with the school program so that he will be more able to join his own 
class group upon his return to school.?? 

The school system is appropriately responsible for providing teachers 
for instruction of the hospitalized. The public schools are responsible for 
teaching all educable children in the district; this includes teaching children 
who have extended hospital confinements. Usually hospital instruction is 
planned as an integral part of a school system’s program for the education of 
exceptional children. It is only in some special hospitals that the hospital 
budget provides for the salaries of teachers and the necessary teaching 
equipment and supplies. 7 


University Hospital 


FIG. 30: Class activities in a hospital. Courtesy of Mrs. Mildred H. Walton, 
School, University of Michigan. 


TEACHING THE HOMEBOUND 


Some children who are unable to attend school must remain i ed 
Perhaps the parents cannot afford hospitalization, or home care A a sei 
for his needs and there is no reason to usurp a hospital bed. sh ‘ 
building may be inaccessible because of high steps leading up to it, 
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multi-storied building without elevator will not permit access to classrooms 
because the child is in a wheelchair or has many cumbersome braces or 
because he has a weak heart and cannot negotiate stairways. Such children 
are called “homebound.” Their educational needs are served by itinerant 
teachers who visit the home two or more times a week in the same way that 
they serve children in hospitals. Teaching the homebound is usually an 
integral part of a school system’s program for the education of exceptional 
children. 

In recent years there has been considerable experimentation with a tele- 
phone method of teaching the homebound, It may be called "school attend- 
ance by wire." The method was originally developed in Iowa about 1939 
by W. A. Wintersteen, Director of Special Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. By 1952 the method had been used in about 
2000 cases in 30 states. It is most effective for children in the fourth grade 
through high school; it is better for children who have had previous school 
experience so that they can visualize the classroom scene. Arrangements for 
its use can be made on a rental basis with the local independent Bell System 
telephone companies. Rates vary slightly in different parts of the country 
but usually run between $13 and $17 per month. The method is usable for 
any homebound child living within 10 miles from his school; it is especially 
helpful in rural areas in which the itinerant teacher finds it difficult to reach 
the homebound child. 

The equipment for “school attendance by wire" consists of three separate 
units hooked into a two-way circuit over a rented telephone line. The 
classroom unit is a portable combination speaker and sensitive nondirec- 
tional microphone. It *broadcasts" all classroom discussions to the sick 
child at home and, with true fidelity, transmits the shut-in child's recitation 
to the classroom. The teacher or a pupil in the classroom may direct a 
question at the homebound child and, by “crossing over" the switches in 
the classroom unit and the home unit, the child may respond from his home. 
The classroom unit is light and can be transported easily by the teacher or 
a pupil from one room to another. 

The second unit of the equipment consists of an amplifier which draws 
its current from a 110-120 volt AC power line. It may be located in the 
custodian's room or the school office. It may be turned on when school 
begins in the morning and turned off at the end of the school day. The 
amplifier serves to design and filter the circuit to match the electrical 
characteristics of the telephone line, making possible transmissions ovet 
these leased lines without interfering with the regular telephone circuits. 
The amplifier assists in controlling the transmission at proper level to the 
child’s home. The final unit of equipment is a combination amplifier and 
speaker-microphone placed at the homebound child's convenience like one 
might place a small radio. The combination volume control and on-off 
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switch enables the child to tune in whenever he wishes, control the volume, 
and “talk back” to his classmates when he desires.*° 

The method of “attending school by wire” seems to have passed the 
experimental stage.** The main problem now is to secure more widespread 
use of it. Wider usage may come as the cost factors are reduced so as to 
bring it within reach of a larger proportion of families and school systems. 
Perhaps the day is not far distant when television will be used in the same 
way. 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


Much progress has been made since 1900 in the expansion and improve- 
ment of special education for exceptional children. Most of this progress has 
come since 1930 (Table 32). There is much left to be done. Even as late 
as 1948 only 378,059 out of an estimated 4,000,000 exceptional children 
were being served by special schools and classes in public schools. Resi- 
dential schools accommodated another 441,820 students. If the latter figure 
is added to the number served in public-school special classes, the total is 
still less than one-fourth of the estimated number in need of special services. 
If public-school facilities were adequate and well distributed, the number of 
children in residential schools could probably be reduced considerably, and 
thereby reducing the cost to society and permitting more children to remain 
at home with their families, No matter how fine the residential school may 
be, placement therein should be used only if the child's needs cannot be met 
in his own community. 

Rural areas and the smaller towns and cities contain the largest propor- 
tion of children whose needs are unmet. Since exceptional children make 
up less than 15 per cent of the school population, and since each type of 
exceptional group requires somewhat different kind of service and equip- 
ment, it is difficult to recruit enough pupils of any one type to organize a 
class. Several states have initiated aggressive state-wide programs specifically 
designed to reach children outside of the larger cities. Pennsylvania pio- 
neered in this work, which began in 1939.** For the first time in the history 
Of this field there were appointed, on a state-wide basis, persons whose io 
responsibility was that of working solely in rural areas and entirely jus 
interest of exceptional children. Other states have since tried various a l 
of state-wide programs. In Texas the law permits several neighboring schoo 
districts to join in a cooperative agreement for the employment of one or 
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more special education teachers. In Oregon the plan includes institutes, 
extension courses, and summer workshops for all teachers to acquaint them 
with the problems of exceptional children and to enable each classroom 
teacher to meet better his or her relationships to these pupils. The Oregon 
plan also included an eight-week intensive summer program at the State 
School for the Deaf for 150 children from all over Oregon who had speech 
and hearing problems.** 

To date no thoroughly satisfactory plan has been devised for serving 
exceptional children in areas outside of the larger cities. Public and private 
residential schools are designed to serve the most needy cases, but this 
means that the child must leave home and many parents resist institutional 
placement. The result is that schools in such areas have most of the ex- 
ceptional children in regular classes without the assistance of persons trained 
in special education. Invariably these schools are least equipped to meet this 
problem. So far the use of itinerant teachers has been the chief source of help 
in these schools. Although the latter plan has much merit and should be 
extended, its limitations should also be recognized. An itinerant teacher 
traveling over large areas usually cannot visit each school or child more 
than once a week. The chief burden of special help for the child must still 
test with the classroom teacher who may or may not have any preparation 
for it. The itinerant teacher probably has to spend more time in in-service 
education of classroom teachers than in serving children, even though the 
in-service function is highly commendatory. Itinerant and classroom teachers 
together can serve only the less involved cases. Children who need extensive 
speech therapy, speech reading, instruction in Braille, physical or hydro- 
therapy, or who are mentally retarded cannot be served adequately by the 
itinerant teacher arrangement. 

Invariably school laws prevent areas outside of the larger cities from 
entering into cooperative arrangements whereby exceptional children could 
be served better. In some states a child cannot legally attend school in 
another district if his grade is offered in his home district, unless the parent 
pays the full tuition costs. School districts cannot collaborate in using capital 
outlay funds to build special-education facilities in the centrally located 
district. Usually the county seat town is the largest town in the county and is 
centrally located in the county. All other parts of the county are within 50 
to 75 miles from the county seat. If all the school districts in a county had 
legal authority to pool funds and operating costs, needed special-education 
facilities could be built in the county seat town. All types of exceptional 
children from all over the county could attend school in the county seat 
town. Those who lived too far away to commute daily could come in On 
Sunday night and return home after school on Friday, boarding with a 
family in town during the school week. Such an arrangement would extend 
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special services to a larger proportion of children and enable most of them 
to live at home; even the boarding cases would be in their own homes 
each week end. In some states the movement toward consolidation of 
school districts is solving this problem in a similar fashion. 

The general shortage of properly qualified teachers, especially in ele- 
mentary schools, augments the normal dearth of teachers with specialized 
preparation for serving the needs of exceptional children. The shortage 
of specially trained teachers is a major factor in retarding the expansion 
of special education.** Principals should assist in recruiting capable 
teachers who possess the personal qualifications for success in this work. 
Many universities now provide a Master’s degree program in some phase 
of special education. Interested teachers could take their Master’s degrees 
in special education and thereby open up new vistas of service for them- 
selves. 

Smaller school systems in which there are not enough exceptional chil- 
dren to require a full-time teacher could augment the talents of present 
Staff members by planned summer-school attendance. Many school boards 
provide bonuses or salary increases for summer-school attendance. If 
summer-session plans were properly worked out with the teachers, it 
would not be difficult to interest different teachers in at least one summer's 
work in a special field, especially if that work could be counted toward 
the degree sought by the teacher. If the school board has no established 
Policy regarding bonuses or salary increases for advanced training, a 
forward-looking school board could well afford to subsidize one or more 
Of its permanent teachers each summer and thus gradually build up an 
unusually comprehensive educational program for the children of the 
district. Even if no special financial encouragement comes from the school 
board, many teachers are regularly taking summer courses. A little direc- 
tion on summer study by the superintendent might go a long PRX DUE 
viding broader educational services to the great variety of individual needs 
found among the children of a typical school population." — — : 

Another phase of the teacher education problem is the orientation o 
all teachers to the needs of exceptional children. In every school a al 
Proportion of exceptional children spend full time or part time on o 
Classes. Unless classroom teachers in general are well enough ae 
about the characteristics, needs, and problems of exceptional d usn 
Much harm can be done by inadvertent unwise words or deeds. D 
School Systems are meeting this problem through extension pw ; 
lecture series, or short-term institutes for the whole school staff. 
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The added costs of special services to exceptional children retards the 
work in many areas, especially if the area contains many small school 
districts. The cost of educating children, typical or atypical, varies from 
state to state, but it costs more everywhere to educate the exceptional. 
Estimates from one state showed that, as compared to the annual per 
pupil cost in regular classes, it costs 1.5 times as much for mentally re- 
tarded, 2.5 times as much for the blind and partially seeing, 3.0 times as 
much for the deaf, hard-of-hearing, and speech defective, and 3.5 times 
as much for those suffering from orthopedic difficulties.” To some these 
added costs may look prohibitive, but they must be examined in the light 
of the returns which they bring. It is much cheaper for society to educate 
handicapped children and to make them self-supporting citizens than it is 
for society to care for them as custodial cases throughout their lives, to 
say nothing of the self-respect and contribution to the general welfare of 
the educated and self-supporting citizen. Nation-wide the past decade has 
seen a marked increase in the employment of disabled persons. This trend 
can be expected to continue, thus opening up new avenues for gainful 
employment of the graduates of special-education programs. 

So far special provisions for exceptional children have prevailed largely 
in elementary schools. In 1948 special schools and classes in public schools 
enrolled 307,051 elementary and 46,682 secondary pupils; of the latter 
group, 16,632 were in special classes for the gifted. It is evident that an 
expansion of all types of provisions for exceptional children is badly needed 
in secondary schools. This need is particularly evident as the work in special 
education places increasing emphasis upon preparing handicapped young- 
sters for gainful employment. 

Another issue that has been touched upon at several points in the 
preceding narrative is the question of segregation of exceptional children 
into special schools or classes on a full-time basis versus part-time mem- 
bership in regular classes. The issue applies to all types of exceptional chil- 
dren even though the debates have focused primarily upon the advisability 
of separated classes for the gifted. Many recent writers in the field of 
special education have stressed the importance of having every child who 
is physically able have as nearly full-time membership in a regular class 
as possible.** The ultimate objective of special education is to enable chil 
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dren with physical limitations to live normal or near-normal lives, to be 
self-supporting citizens, and to be typical participants in the social and 
civic affairs of the community. More than any other group, children with 
physical limitations need to achieve confident selfhood, acceptance and 
peer-status among so-called normal children. Children, while growing up, 
should have the opportunity to live and learn to live in a society of so- 
called normal people because that is the kind of society in which they must 
make their way in adulthood. This objective cannot be achieved so easily 
if handicapped children spend their entire school careers in special schools 
or classes in which all their classmates are also handicapped persons 
(Figs. 31, 32, 33). 

Giving all exceptional children who are physically able as much daily 
membership in regular classes as the individual case will permit has many 
values for those who are not classified as exceptional children. Children 
without pronounced physical limitations must learn to develop easy un- 
concern toward the crippled, blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard-of-hearing, 
speech defective, or other type of exceptional child. They must also develop 
attitudes of acceptance, respect, and helpfulness without deference and 
Oversolicitousness toward those with limitations. If all children and youth 
could achieve these desired attitudes and habits regarding those with 
physical limitations, the latter would have increased job opportunities in 
later life and a total environment in which a full life could be realized more 
easily, 

The issue regarding part-time placement in regular classes versus full- 
time assignment in special school or class raises a matter of fundamental 
educational policy which a school system must resolve before it goes very 
far in developing its program for exceptional children. School systems 
that adopt the policy of full-time assignment to a. special class tend to 
build special schools of various types to which children are transported 
from all parts of the district. Examples are the Charles Boettcher School 
for crippled children in Denver, Colorado, the Michael Dowling School es 
crippled children in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and the Racham bd 
in Ypsilanti, Michigan. Some cities have set aside a special school S e 
deaf and hard-of-hearing and still another school for the blind and par- 
tially sighted. | eal 4 a 

School systems that adopt the policy of part-time nee in er 
lar classes for all exceptional children who are physically able ten vu 
establish various types of special classes in existing elementary ncn 
ary schools or as a special wing of a regular school. T a g m 
gives the exceptional child his basic enrollment in à regu Ed et 
full participation in all class activities to the extent of the child's ability. 
U———— 
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FIG. 31: Physically handicapped children and their regular classmates enjoying a story hour 
in the Casis School library, Austin, Texas. 


gular classes 
need. This 


ceiving 


FIG. 32: At the Casis School, children with speech disorders have membership in re! 
The speech therapist and the classroom teacher cooperate in meeting the child's 
picture shows a second-grade reading group which contains two children who are re 
special speech therapy three times a week. 
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He is excused from his regular class for such periods each day or week 
as are required for the help he is receiving from special-education teachers. 
Examples of the latter type of policy are the Ann J. Kellogg Elementary 
School in Battle Creek, Michigan, the Upjohn School in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and the Casis Elementary School in Austin, Texas. In the Ann 
J. Kellogg School the specialized facilities for special education are dis- 
tributed throughout the building; the school accommodates about 900 
pupils, 300 of whom represent all types of exceptional children, many of 
whom are transported there each day from all parts of the county. The 
Upjohn School and the Casis School each has a wing especially built and 


i i . Th 
FIG. 33: At the Casis School children in the orthopedic class eat in Haos ehaora " 
Pass through the cafeteria line and make their own food selections. Assis , 


given by teacher, nurse-assistant, or cafeteria staff. 


equipped for special education. In all three schools E gum hae Sn 
who hold membership in regular classes have ready access to the sp a 
ized facilities and services on a per-period schedule. The UT in ji 
of the different phases of special education can serve more puprs ca on 
Way than they would be able to if all children had full-time assig 


11 special education. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER'S PART 


i ll 
The regular classroom teacher is truly the first line of defense as we 


i ildren. 
as offense in any program for meeting the needs of exceptional chi 
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In the majority of school districts in this country specialists are not at 
hand to survey the school population once or twice a year to identify the 
cases that need special care. Usually the smaller communities do not have 
specialists in other professions whose aid might be enlisted; the local 
physician is a general practitioner without the clinical and X-ray labora- 
tory or the modernly equipped hospital found in large cities. The local 
dentist is also a general practitioner without training or interest in the 
specialties. Parents are likewise untutored in the problems of exceptional 
children. In such communities, if anything is to be done, the classroom 
teacher and the administrator must take the initiative and the responsibility. 
Even in larger centers where specialists and special facilities are available, 
it is still the classroom teacher who contacts all the children of all the 
people every day and who is in a position to note deviation from normal 
growth and development. 

The role of the classroom teacher may be thought of from several 
angles. In the first place, the classroom teacher should have a broad and 
clear concept of the nature of the problem of individual differences in 
children and the channels through which the school may serve the varying 
needs of children. Within the broad framework of individual differences 
lie the needs of exceptional children. Every teacher needs to know the 
types of exceptional children and the nature of the resources for their care 
and education. 

As a phase of the continuing program of child study and individual 
cumulative records, the teacher gathers important information which may 
reveal factors associated with the beginnings of problems likely to become 
serious if not attended to with dispatch. The classroom teacher thus serves 
as a continuous screening agent regarding all kinds of children’s prob- 
lems. The screening tests for vision and hearing, the periodic weighing 
and measuring of children, anecdotal records, and mental and achieve- 
ment tests constitute the more objective tools which the teacher uses 
regularly, the findings of which serve to identify the children in need of 
specialized services. Thus the teacher must be capable of recognizing the 
deviations from normal and the degree of deviation which merits special 
examination by experts. The teacher is really a first-line officer in the 
selection of cases for more careful study and possible designation for 
special education. The fact that several studies have shown that teachers 
of today are not too capable in identifying the children in need of special 
care does not vitiate the principle that the teacher is the first-line officer 
in the selection of cases; it merely means that teachers need further tran" 
ing so that they may perform this function more satisfactorily. 

A third responsibility which classroom teachers can hardly escape pef 
tains to the temporary care and teaching of exceptional pupils while they 
are awaiting transfer to a special class or school. This responsibility of 
teachers is really an extensive one, since, as was shown earlier, present 
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special provisions for exceptional pupils reach only about 10 per cent 
of the total number. To discharge this responsibility with even a reasonable 
degree of satisfaction, teachers should have general knowledge of the 
characteristics of the various types of deviates and something of the 
methods and materials used in their education. This knowledge should be 
at least broad enough so that wrong methods are avoided. As an aid to 
teachers on these latter problems, every school should maintain in its 
professional library a collection of books on the education of various types 
of exceptional children. 

Identification of exceptional children is important, but it is equally 
necessary to bring those children into contact with persons and agencies 
through which they may receive aid. To know when and where to seek 
further aid for the cases that cannot be cared for in the local school be- 
comes a fourth responsibility of the classroom teacher. A closely allied 
fifth duty is the care and education of the large majority of exceptional 
children whose special needs are of a minor character and who ordinarily 
are not eligible for special-class assignment. Within each of the types of 
atypical children are many individuals with minor defects which are in 
urgent need of special consideration. If their needs are to be met at all, 
it must be done through the regular program of instruction. 

A sixth responsibility of the classroom teacher lies in the field of pre- 
vention. Much has been said about school-created problems resulting from 
inadequate light in classrooms, from improper management of discipline, 
from lack of proper contact with the homes, and from such other prac- 
tices as pertain to the inadequate adjustment of the school to the child. 
Equally much has been said and written about prevention, prevention in 
the sense of eliminating all factors which are likely to precipitate problems 
for children, and prevention in the sense of dealing with difficulties in the 
carly and usually less difficult stages of their incipiency. The classroom 
teacher plays the major role in both phases of a program of prevention, 
Which ought to be a major concern in all schools. 


THE BUILDING PRINCIPAL AND SPECIAL CLASSES 


It is through the local school units that the educational system of a city 
makes its contact with children. Consequently the principal and the teach- 
ing corps of each building have specific relationships and IO 
regarding the city’s program for exceptional children. The immedi pa 
Sponsibilities of the staff within a local unit will depend in part upon 
manner in which the district makes provision for exceptional RAE 
Many of the smaller cities have not established special classes or sc ools. 
In such cases the extreme deviates are committed to state n 
Whereas the less atypical pupils, those who would ordinarily be assigne 


to special classes, are cared for in the regular classes. 
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If all children, including the nontypical, are assigned to the regular 
classes, the principal is confronted with additional problems resulting 
from the greater heterogeneity of the pupil population. Special techniques 
are frequently necessary to obtain a comprehensive survey of the physical, 
educational, and mental status of the enrolled pupils. Since psychologists, 
physicians, and other specialists are frequently not available, the principal 
must be competent to take charge of the work or to direct his teachers in 
the work. The techniques employed may not be as refined as those used 
by the specialists, yet they must be adequate so that the principal may be 
assured that no misratings, which might result in gross errors of procedures, 
have been made. In the light of the results of surveys, the curricula, 
classification and promotion practices, and classroom methods and man- 
agement must be scrutinized with somewhat greater care than would other- 
wise be necessary. The administrative policies and the entire organization 
of the school must be shaped in a way which will permit classroom 
teachers to make adequate provisions for the peculiar needs of those pupils 
who are found to be atypical. The supervisory activities of the principal 
will need to be adjusted to the conditions at hand. Teachers may need as- 
sistance and in-service training to enable them better to identify pupils 
in need of special treatment. Teachers may also need direction and assist- 
ance in the selection and application of appropriate remedial devices, Or 
in the adjustment or enrichment of the curriculum, or in the selection of 
instructional materials. Frequently a principal can render a teacher great 
service by directing her to helpful professional literature dealing with the 
peculiar problems confronting her at the time. 

In communities in which the educational program of the city includes 
a variety of special classes, the problems of the principal regarding deviate 
children are usually met in one of two ways: namely, by establishing 
special rooms in his own school, or by securing pupil transfers to special 
roóms in other schools or to special schools provided by the school system: 
Many principals will have within their buildings one or more types 9 
special classes under their supervision. The principals of buildings hous- 
ing special classes will have the responsibility not only for the identifica- 
tion and transfer of pupils from regular to special classes but also for the 
general administration and supervision of the work in the special classes. 

Although much of the detailed work of diagnosis, remedial treatment, 
and classroom procedure will be directed by specialists in the respective 
fields, many additional responsibilities will fall upon the principal. The 
principal must understand the needs of deviate children in order to make 
proper administrative provisions for them. The program and work of the 
regular school must be coordinated with that for the special groups. Usually 
child-accounting records, such as attendance, report cards, transfer and 
admittance forms, employment records, and placements for those who 
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have terminated their school life, are handled through the principal's 
office. Unless the building has been specifically designed for the special 
groups it is to house, adjustments of plant may be needed and special 
equipment installed. If pupils are assigned to the special groups from other 
buildings in the city, or if the special groups consist of crippled children, 
the general supervision of pupil transportation may be delegated to the 
principal. There may also be general supervisory relations between the 
principal and the special-class teachers, calling for specialized supervisory 
techniques, stimulation and guidance in professional growth, and general 
cooperation and support of the work of special teachers. In fact, the princi- 
pal who finds within his building one or more special groups will have 
endless opportunity to render professional service of a high type in many 
phases of the work of public education. 
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| 3 The School in lts Community 
at Mid-Century 


THE MIDDLE OF THE twentieth century will probably become known as the 
period of “the great re-appraisal and re-direction” of public education in 
the United States. For half a century or more various movements have 
been under way in education and in the culture. Each movement had been 
needling one or more conventional ideas or practices. The combination of 
the various movements was causing such an impact, or disrupting influence, 
that it was inevitable that the smoldering issues should rise to the surface 
and cause momentous disturbances in the minds of individuals and groups. 
In a democracy such disturbances result in widespread debate, articles in 
Newspapers and magazines, and frequently major upheavals in local school 
programs. All of this may be disturbing to professional educators as well 
as to citizens, but it is proof that people care about their children’s educa- 
tion. When people really care, and will debate the issues extensively, the 
democratic way may be depended upon to reach wise decisions in the 
end. 

What have been the movements, or disturbing elements, within educa- 
tion itself during the past half century? Writers differ on the items they 
list, but since our purpose here is not to be exhaustive but merely to 
identify enough of the issues to clarify the point, Van Til's list of five 
Significant movements in education will be adequate." He described the 
impact of scientific findings in psychology, the debate on modern versus 
traditional education, the arguments about the child-centered school, the 
debate on the direction of education, and the issue pertaining to the role 
of the school in society. Faculty psychology and the doctrine of mental 
discipline had been shown to be false and were being displaced. with a 
learning theory which emphasized the role of experience in learning, Hs 
importance of the learner's purposes, the use of life-like pope 5 
tole of the learner's attitudes and emotions, and the fact that the w " 
Child must be considered in the learning process. The Bes eset D 
learning challenged the educative value of conventional subjects whose 
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status had rested on their usefulness in “training” or “disciplining” the 
mind. Modern education stressed personal and social life problems of 
learners, whereas traditional education called for the mastery of logically 
“organized disciplines. Traditional education hung to the merit of the iron 
hand while modern education sought to develop the self-disciplined person 
essential for life in a democracy. Modern education stressed the importance 
of children’s needs, interests, problems, and purposes and campaigned 
for a more child-centered school. Traditional education sought security in 
the heritage of the past and well-ordered schools in which behavior was 
directed and controlled by the teacher, and students studied the time- 
honored subjects. The argument about the school’s objectives revolved 
around the issue as to whether schools should mirror the desires of the 
dominant group or groups in the local community or whether the school 
should attempt to educate for a genuinely democratic way of life. Should 
the school strive to build character and attitudes consistent with the tenets 
of democracy or should the school confine itself to the heritage of the past 
and let parents and community forces instill attitudes and ideals regardless 
of what they might be? Closely associated with the last question is the issue 
as to whether the school should educate for the status quo, or should the 
school be an active agent in societal improvement? Should live contro- 
versial issues be studied and debated in the school or should the school 
maintain a hushed position on all issues not yet resolved in our society? 
Modern education holds that the school should help its students to become 
intelligent about current issues and problems, but there are many people 
who fear that widespread knowledge may threaten existing special priv- 
ilege. These are fundamental educational issues and it is little wonder that 
the mid-twentieth century has harbored a furor about them. That the out- 
come of the debate will be constructive and wise is already forecast by the 
improvements that are taking place, spotted and periodically retrogressive 
as the changes may be. 

If the reorientation of education itself were taking place alone, un- 
accompanied by changes in the culture, the debates on controversial issues 
in education might have been less heated and the transition from former 
to the newer school programs might be smoother and faster. But such was 
not the case. Our culture was also undergoing fundamental changes during 
the very period in which changes in education were pressing forward, and 
school programs cannot remain static in a changing culture. If educational 
leaders do not effect changes in school programs, the people do through 
their state legislatures. When fundamental changes in education and funda- 
mental changes in society take place simultaneously one can expect bitter 
controversy, especially when both types of changes are occurring in a 
period of international tension and insecurity. Some of the important 
changes taking place in our culture were described in previous chapters; 
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others have been set forth by sociologists.? Johnson pointed out that the 
unresolved problems in American life converge upon the schools, and 
that in the unresolved problems there is a threat to education because the 
nation is entering upon a phase of social evolution different from, and 
possibly greater than, any it has ever known; whatever equilibrium there 
was in the earlier society has been destroyed beyond repair.* The old 
economic order has been not merely disturbed, but virtually displaced by 
the new industrial economy which tends to offer only a means of living 
without essential social stability or community of interests, The relation- 
ship between the rights and welfare of the individual and the welfare of 
society is undergoing reorientation. In eighteenth-century theory, property 
was as sacred as life and liberty; life was a struggle for the survival of 
the fittest without the benefit of much social legislation to protect the 
individual against the ravages of fluctuating prices and wages, unfair com- 
petition, and circumstances beyond the control of the individual. In mid- 
twentieth century, there is accumulating evidence that cooperation, not 
conflict, is the natural law of life. If liberty, equality, and fraternity are 
to have meaning, the relationship between individual welfare and social 
welfare must be accorded a new dimension in which liberty is coupled 
with individual and social responsibility. In the new orientation there is 
much debate about the positive rights of individuals, such as the right to 
a living wage, to reasonable leisure, and to maintenance during childhood 
and old age. ; í 

The economic aspects of cultural change bring other changes in their 
\wake. New horizons and new patterns of behavior and employment are 
being sought in the relationships between minority and majority groups. 
The new leadership among the American Indians is seeking the re-establish- 
ment of the Indian population outside the reservations, with full citizenship 
tights. The Chinese, Japanese, Spanish-speaking, Negro, and other minority 
citizen groups are pressing for reforms that will accord them full ve 
as citizens in our country. The American family has been in the proce ^ 
profound changes during recent decades. Is the family as a ici socia. 
unit disintegrating, or is it merely adjusting itself to the demands ol i sii 
Social order? As yet there are no widely agreed-upon atm s 
the family of the future as a social unit, or the functions the family o 
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the future will have as compared to the family of a century ago. One point 
seems reasonably certain; the family of tomorrow and the home of to- 
morrow will be different. The philosophical conviction that all men are 
created equal before God and before the law brings about unrealistic con- 
fusion and paradox regarding class stratification. Nearly 90 per cent of 
our people consider themselves as “middle class.” But what does “middle 
class” mean? In terms of economic, social, or cultural measurement, it is 
impossible to have any such volume of middle-class society in our present 
social economy. What new aspirations or changing beliefs are reflected 
in the fact that 90 per cent classify themselves as “middle class"? 

The trends in the culture, together with the trends in education, create 
conflicting issues and forces which impinge upon the schools. Democracy 
stakes its future upon the diffusion of knowledge. Know ye the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. Among the inalienable rights is the right 
of the individual to as much education as he desires and is able to absorb. 
Yet in the 1950’s there are prominent figures and groups who would limit 
college attendance, or even secondary-school attendance, to those of supe- 
rior ability and application. Differentiated education to meet the needs of 
all has not yet achieved general endorsement. Thorough diffusion of knowl- 
edge implies free inquiry, academic freedom. But we still have vociferous 
individuals and groups who insist that certain social, economic, or political 
topics shall not be discussed in schools or even in colleges. When free in- 
quiry is curtailed, only the beliefs of the controlling groups may be taught 
in the schools. When this happens, education for the future is directed to- 
ward the kind of society envisioned by the controlling group, even though 
the latter may be a minority which may hold views which are at variance 
with the facts, and at variance with the evolving democratic concepts of the 
majority. 

The tradition of social service has been fairly strong in our society. 
“Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself,” and “Thou shalt be thy brother’s 
keeper” are not empty verbalisms with our people. But where is the divid- 
ing line between creating sturdy individualism and a spineless person who 
must be protected and supported by society? Do federal social security, 
federal aid to health services and hospitals, to school-lunch programs, to 
soil and water conservation, and to vocational education spell the eat 
marks of a “welfare state"? Does federal aid to education, to rural electri- 
fication, to highway construction, to the construction of power dams and 
flood control, and to the maintenance of federal parks for the recreation 
of all fall in the same classification when analyzed in terms of social 
policy? 

What value does society place upon education when business and in- 
dustry consistently provide higher remuneration than the teaching p10- 
fession? Can education continue to discharge its increasingly complex 
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and broader role if the recruitment of teachers must be from among those 
who love teaching or have a devotion to social service sufficiently deep 
to forego a comfortable income? How far should schools go in teaching 
the brotherhood of man? Is the idea all right as a theoretical concept as 
long as we avoid putting it into practice? Do we object to having the at- 
tendance zone changed so that the child from across the tracks will not 
become our children’s classmate? Do we object to having Jewish, Catholic, 
Baptist, Lutheran, Chinese, Italian, or Negro children become our chil- 
dren’s classmate? Is teaching about the United Nations prohibited in our 
schools? What is the relationship between a world at peace and education 
for international understanding? Can world peace and understanding be 
achieved without realistic teaching about the peoples of all other lands? 
Are we genuinely committed to education for the perpetuation and 
improvement of democracy? If so, what must happen in school curricula 
and school practices? Shall the teacher maintain an iron rule and compel 
regimented conformity or must the teacher utilize procedures which build 
for self-control and self-directed conduct? Shall we cram children’s heads 
full of information and stop there, or shall information be used in a way 
which teaches critical thinking and problem-solving ability? What kinds 
of problems make the most valuable learning situations, those of earlier 
centuries or those confronting people today? If you choose today’s prob- 
lems, can the selection of problems be representative or must they be re- 
stricted to those tolerated by certain groups in the community? Russell 
identified three sham idols which harass American education and which 
must be eliminated before a genuine education can take place.' The first 
i š inci ht, will be applied by 
sham is the belief that a general principle, well taught, pP 


the learner in many different practical situations; knowledge is auto- 


: ituti d 
matically f. duct. Teach the Constitution and you get a goo 
cally followed a that disagreeable, difficult, and 


citizen. The second sham is the conviction ; ; i 
preferably useless work in a highly organized subject, like Greek, d 
or mathematics, will train the mind, sharpen judgment, and have i sa 
results far beyond the mastery of the subject itself. A related es 
equally false, is the idea that discipline, politeness, and good PF ee 
general qualities, which, once learned, will be applied inal Lie situs it 
The third sham is the belief that if you want to train a stie e 
first discipline him, make him follow, make him do as he s to A; PE 
fation and strict discipline, not creativity and the ud o ie cued 
Toles, make leaders. Regardless of how absurd se gu di i many 
to the professional educator, they are firm beliet ae ra 

and as such harass the road toward educational improvement. 


ion,” i Amer- 
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THE FORCES THAT BUILD AND UNIFY 


The preceding paragraphs have given a brief sketch of some of the 
components which make up the mid-twentieth-century matrix of the en- 
vironment in which both education and society are reaching for new 
orientation and are seeking new foundations upon which pillars of security 
can be erected, pillars that are comparable in security and stability to older 
ones which are passing from the scene. In the groping for new horizons 
and new foundations, education and society are inescapably intertwined, 
each seeking continuous better adjustment to the other. The fact that the 
school is a creature of society, and is its servant as well as its agent for 
regeneration, makes the reorientation of education more difficult than it 
otherwise might be. It is unfortunate that the conflicting viewpoints about 
education and about society must be debated and resolved in an atmos- 
phere of world tension, uncertainty, and impending war.° 

To the casual observer this mid-twentieth-century scene may appear 
terribly confused. It is confused, but it is by no means hopeless. Much 
progress is being made. A review of the chapters of this book will reveal 
a long list of items representing improvements in elementary education. 
Professional books and journals will reveal similar progress in other areas 
of education. It is true that progress is not along a straight line; there are 
many detours and reversals, but the general trend is definitely forward. 
A new education in a new culture is emerging. The exact earmarks of the 
new education are not yet too clearly discernible. The foreign visitor in 
our midst concludes that the only common denominator in our total 
scheme of education is its diversity. Perhaps we shall never have a system 
of education which settles down to clearly discernible and unchanging 
characteristics. Perhaps we should hope that education will never become 
static, but remain continuously in a flux, adjusting itself to the changing 
culture. If the latter condition should prevail, educators must accept the 
dictum that school and society will always be undergoing change, that 
the “great debates” about education will continue, and that school and 
community relationships ought to be planned and conducted on the as- 
sumption that the mid-twentieth-century fluid, uncertain, controversial 
matrix of the school in society will be a continuing condition. 

If the preceding hypotheses are accepted as a frame of reference, it 
becomes important that educators know and utilize the forces and agencies 
which are continuing factors in facilitating the readjustments between the 
school and society. Space permits only a brief identification of the forces 
that build and unify. Frequently the role of newspapers and magazines is 
overlooked. During the past decade lay magazines and newspapers have 
contained more articles about education than appeared in any preceding 


5 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Growing Up In An 
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decade. There are more magazines and newspapers than ever before, and 
they are more widely read. It is true that many of the articles have been 
unfriendly toward public education; some have, with malicious intent, dis- 
torted or misrepresented the facts; and some have challenged the founda- 
tions upon which public education rests. All, however, have brought the 
issues before the people, have helped to identify and clarify the areas of 
controversy, and have stimulated much informal and formal discussion. 
Bringing the issues out into the open and precipitating widespread dis- 
cussion is a prerequisite to the development of consensus and majority 
agreement on action to be taken. Let us not overlook the constructive 
force growing out of the fact that today more people are discussing a wider 
array of topics in education than ever before. 

To the contribution of newspapers and magazines must be added the 
role of the radio and television. Several of the national networks have 
carried regularly for a period of years spot news or commentaries about 
the needs of public schools. Occasionally special programs about the 
schools have been placed on the air waves. Throughout the intensified 
discussions at mid-century the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has published helpful bulletins, cooperated with various national and state 
groups, and assisted the 37,000 local P.T.A. units in building more ef- 
fective local programs. In May, 1949, the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools was formed. Its members are United States citizens 
not professionally identified with education, religion, or politics.’ Its pur- 
pose has been to build a widespread interest in the public schools in order 
to improve them. The activities of the Commission have included con- 
ferences, the preparation of newspaper and magazine articles, radio pro- 
grams, publication of pamphlets, and helping laymen i local communities 
to find answers to local school problems." i 

The National School Boards Association was originally created in 1940 
as the National Council of State School Boards Associations. In 1 948 the 
name was shortened to National School Boards Association and in 1949 
national headquarters were established in Chicago at 450 East Ohio Street; 
a full-time executive secretary was named in 1949. By 1952, 44 p 
had organized state school board associations. The National School Boards 
Association is a federation of state school board associations. The pur- 
Poses of the national and the state associations are the same and have been 
stated as follows: (1) to work for the general advancement of mier pia 
for the youth of the United States and its possessions, (2) to stu 4 e 
educational program of the different states and to Appi rd 
Wan (ce ee ; Everybodys, Sold Tocem 1951 ‘and. 1951). : 

* How Pri Help Ger Betis Schools? National Citizens Commission for the 
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mation, (3) to work for the most efficient and effective organization of the 
public schools, (4) to work for the adequate financial support of the public 
schools, (5) to study educational legislation proposed in Congress to the 
end that the various state school board associations may be informed of 
such legislation, and (6) to accomplish such other purposes as may be 
approved by the membership of this organization acting in an annual or 
called meeting, or by the Executive Committee. The national, as well as 
the state associations, engages in a variety of activities designed to pro- 
mote the cause of public education. These activities include the publication 
of articles in journals, the preparation of handbooks, and the sponsorship 
of conferences and workshops. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations (commonly known as the 
C.LO.) and the American Federation of Labor have been staunch sup- 
porters of public education. These organizations have published many articles 
about education in their journals and have participated in campaigns at 
the state and national levels for school support and school improvement. 
The National Association of Manufacturers has carried on many worth- 
while projects and publications designed to support public education.’ 
The United States Chamber of Commerce has issued publications and in 
other ways endeavored to promote a better understanding of the problems, 
objectives, and interdependence of schools and business. One of its major 
projects has been the sponsorship of Business-Industry-Education Days." 

The American Association of University Women, the Anti-Defamation 
League, the American Jewish Committee, and, at times, the American 
Legion have been aggressive participants in promoting the cause of public 
education. In order to help its members find a basis for study and action, 
the A.A.U.W. provided its members with a bibliography and a kit of ten 
items which highlighted the nature of current controversies.!* In addition 
to publishing some materials of its own,'? the Anti-Defamation League 
also distributed reprints. Activities of a similar nature have been carried 
on by the American Jewish Committee and the American Legion, the 
latter having been very constructive in many places in dealing with 
minority-group efforts to censor textbooks. 

The N.E.A. has played a prominent role during this mid-century period 
in identifying and clarifying the issues, and in building broad understand- 
ing of and support for public education. In 1941 the N.E.A. created à 


9 Industry's View on Financial Support of Education (New York, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 1951). 


10° Some publications are: Education—An Investment in People, Education Steps 
Up Living Standards, The Growing Challenge, and Schools Must Grow for Tomorrow 
(Washington, The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America). — . 

11 Kit of Materials available from: Washington, American Association of University 
Women. 

1? Ernest O. Melby, American Education Under Fire (New York, Anti-Defamation 
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special commission to deal with these problems, called the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education. The purposes 
of the Commission are: (1) to give the public more understanding of the 
importance of education for all of our people, (2) to defend the cause 
of education against unjust attacks and to investigate charges involving 
teachers, schools, educational methods, and procedures, and (3) to work 
for the educational conditions essential for the perpetuation of our democ- 
racy. As a special channel for extending school and community under- 
standing and relationships, leaders in the school public relations field 
organized in 1935 the National School Public Relations Association; in 
1950 this association became a department of the N.E.A. 

Throughout this period of educational and cultural reorientation, the 
most effective work in helping educators and laymen to see themselves 
and their schools in new light has probably been done within the local 
communities themselves. Classroom teachers, school administrators, school 
boards, and lay citizens, individually or as citizens committees, have ex- 
panded their efforts and activities to enable their associates to become 
aware of the problems, to clarify the issues, and to reach consensus regard- 
ing action programs. Three departments of the N.E.A., the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, issued yearbooks dealing with school and community." The large 
number of organizations, and the numerous activities engaged in by 
thousands of people, give much promise for the continued support for, 
and improvement of, public education as it discovers its new roles in the 
changing society beyond the mid-century period. 


COMPLICATING FACTORS AND FORCES 


In a democratic society it is only natural that a period RARI a 
anxiety and rapid social and educational change should be fraught G 
disagreements and, at times, bitter strife. Parents greater concern for 
their children’s education led many parents to examine the ied m 
critically than ever before. Not being familiar with modern im ea 
methods, they looked askance at some school practices. Some fel it 
the schools did not teach the three R’s properly; some said the curricu "a 
contained too many fads and frills. Those who tended to be dur z 
said the schools cost too much. Others complained about ina v pu 
teaching of moral and spiritual values, inadequate emphasis upon Uni 


18 Department of Elementary School Principals, The PEE A eigen 
School, Twenty-eighth Yearbook (Washington, NEA 15% VEA Twenty-eighth 
9f School Administrators, Public Relations for America's ree y eim 
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States history, laxity in discipline, or that the school was usurping too 
many of the functions of the home. Invariably the complaints were un- 
substantiated with facts, or were contradictory to the facts, but people 
made the complaints in sincerity; they simply did not have the facts, 
Modern education urges support for democracy as a way of life, but some 
individuals do not conceive of our society as a democracy. They claim 
that the Constitution establishes a republic based upon representative 
government in which the elected representatives do the job as a board of 
directors of a corporation might operate. 

While sincere and well-meaning citizens were discussing these and 
other issues, certain groups unfriendly to public education took advantage 
of the situation. Their objective was to weaken or destroy public educa- 
tion. Some challenged the legal basis for public education and urged a 
return to nonpublic schools. Others charged that “progressive education” 
was being used and is, per se, evil, that the schools were responsible for 
juvenile delinquency, or that the public schools were infiltrated with social- 
ists, pinks, or communists who were sowing the seeds of socialism, the 
welfare state, or communism. Although no evidence was produced to 
support these charges, except by misrepresentation or distortion of facts, 
the very fact that these charges were thrown around cast certain suspicions 
upon the schools and caused concern among school faculties.'* The De- 
fense Commission of the N.E.A. spent a good deal of its time in investi- 
gating unethical practices and in helping local school systems to identify 
the issues and to develop solutions to local disrupting movements. Worth 
McClure, executive secretary of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, early in 1952, wrote as follows: 15 


The year 1951 has witnessed a continuance of attacks on public education. 
While the history of American education records that such attacks have always 
featured times of tension, there is to be noted in the present situation one s18- 
nificant difference from those similar situations in previous stages of our history. 
This difference consists in what seems to be the national character of some of 
the current attacks. That is to say that the “party line" of attackers is very 
similar regardless of the region in which the attacks occur. Time will reveal 
whether or not this similarity is due to the existence, as some believe, of à 
nationwide plot to undermine public education. 

However, two characteristics of American life today could understandably 
contribute. One of these is the great improvement of communication so that 
radio broadcasters can now utilize national hookups to accuse the schools of 


14 For details about unjust criticisms of the public schools, see: Robert A. Skaife, 
“They Sow Distrust,” “They Oppose Progress,” and “They Want ‘Tailored’ Schools, 
Nation's Schools, Vol. 47, Nos. 1, 2, and 5 (January, February, and May, 1951); 
Robert A. Skaife, “Groups Affecting Education," Forces Affecting American Educa- 
tion, op. cit., Ch. 3; Melby, American Education Under Fire, op. cit. 
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failure to teach the Three R’s or of attempts to foist socialism upon the nation 
with assurance of being heard from coast to coast in thousands of local com- 
munities. Thus the “party line” is made national in scope. Another character- 
istic is the existence of a coterie of for-hire propagandists, many of whom 
learned their trade during the depression. . . . During World War II some of 
these individuals were listed as un-American or otherwise forced to go under- 
ground, but with the cessation of active combat they reappeared. Seeking new 
prejudices upon which to fatten themselves, they sensed the lucrative possi- 
bilities in appeals to prejudice about public education. Some of these operators 
have clothed themselves in academic degrees of devious origin as well as in 
high-sounding organizational names, intended to give them status as educators. 
Their operations have been upon a national scale, facilitated possibly by the 
use of clipping services through which they have been enabled to locate quickly 
communities where tensions exist. 

While the malicious and mercenary have been named first in this report, they 
are by no means to be regarded as the most important factors in the situation. 
It must be recognized that, while public education has been so thoroughly ac- 
cepted by this nation that it is sometimes called a national religion by foreign 
Observers, there are still thoughtful individuals who honestly doubt the pro- 
priety of being required to pay taxes to educate the children of other people. 
In addition, there are those who reason that because the public schools are 
non-sectarian they must per se be atheistic and anti-religious. In addition to 
these two groups, there are large numbers of the uninformed. In times of tension 
Such people are ever ready to be misled by sensational charges. It is the exist- 
ence of this large group which made Hitler's device of the “big lie" so effective. 

One has only to go back to the days of Horace Mann, however, and to read 
Some of his eloquent arguments to sense that there was even in his day a qu 
body of public opinion which rallied to the support of public schools. It is also 
true that in every crisis since then, as the record shows, the sound and fury of 
Charges and countercharges over the public-education-versus-private-education 
issue have never failed to result in more complete understanding and support 
of public education than before the furors started. NS 3 

In the present situation there are a number of complicating factors. Es 18 
the greatly accelerated birth rate which, according to the U. S. Office of E rna 
tion will mean 8,000,000 additional children in American schools by 1 he 
calling for more teachers and more school buildings every year. hoo ut e 
increasing inflation which has affected all phases of national life sot a 8 p 
increases in taxation would have been required even to maintain schoo en : 
at prewar levels. The need to serve more children with dollars that ey T " 
much inevitably has brought about clashes in community iac tap xul zd 
has made many upright but uninformed citizens wonder whet a dee a 
expenditures for schools can be justified. It has made others lend a y 
to charges of inefficiency and mismanagement. 


THE CHALLENGE FOR THE SECOND 
HALF-CENTURY 


The challenge during the second half of the twentieth Hos d “be 
Marily in three areas, all of which are contemporary an i m f ie 
with concurrently; they cannot be listed in order of dk ds ouod 
fance or time sequence. One area deals with the clarificati 
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mental educational issues and the reorientation or redirection of education 
growing out of the way in which the issues are resolved. The second area 
deals with the extent to which the issues are made clear and the methods 
used in enabling the people to discuss and reach decisions regarding the 
issues. This area might also be called the scope and methods of educating 
the public about the issues and enlisting their participation in policy for- 
mation. The third area is concerned with securing adequate financial 
support for buildings, teachers’ salaries, and other operating costs so that 
public schools may be maintained at their best while the fundamental 
issues are being resolved. 

Some of the fundamental issues relating to the reorientation and re- 
direction of public education were discussed earlier in this chapter. Cas- 
well pinpointed three issues as being especially crucial. One of them 
focuses upon the criticism that public schools do not enforce desirable 
standards of achievement. The basic question is whether we shall have 
fixed, general standards grade by grade to which all pupils must conform, 
or whether we shall have standards that are set for each pupil in relation 
to his capacities. The former leads down the road to a selective educa- 
tional system; the latter fosters the development of a program based upon 
the principle of equality of opportunity. Do we adapt instruction and 
school organization to individual differences or do we hold all to a single 
common standard? 

Caswell’s second issue identifies the philosophy and psychology under- 
lying modern versus older methods and curricula, This point was elabo- 
rated somewhat earlier in this chapter. Caswell’s third point involves the 
relation between education and religion. This issue came to a focus when 
the separation of church and state was written into the Constitution as a 
First Amendment. The issue was discussed widely during the 1830's, 
especially after 1837 when Horace Mann became the first secretary of 
the Massachusetts state board of education. Even at that time the public 
schools were called “Godless” and were blamed for the increase in intem- 
perance, crime, and juvenile depravity. Now, somewhat over one hundred 
years later, the same issue is highlighted in the press and in legislative halls 
in spite of the fact that the public schools have been a tremendous powe! 
for good and have always given moral values and character development 
important places among the objectives of instruction. ; 

If public education is to continue to be the tremendous force which 
it has been in building national unity, in underpinning cultural, social, an 
economic progress, and in fostering the democratic way of life, the Er 
sues which now tend to disunify the people must be discussed widely, 
thoroughly, and clearly. The people must be educated to make wise Ce 
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cisions. Educators in every sphere of education should rise to the chal- 
lenge to make their knowledge of education available so that the issues 
may be discussed fully and without passion. Now is the time when thorough 
knowledge, based on sound scholarship, must be made available in the 
form in which the issues may be understood clearly. Methods of educating 
the public must be developed and used widely. In other words, the con- 
tent and methods of lay education about education comprise the second 
major challenge. 

The third task is that of maintaining public-school programs at a high 
level of quality and service while the great reappraisal of public education 
is taking place. Clearly, this is no small undertaking in the face of increas- 
ing enrollments, high living costs, and a depreciated currency. Each in- 
dividual school unit can take its place and make its contribution toward 
meeting the challenge of the second half-century. The remainder of this 
chapter deals primarily with the place and the activities of the individual 
school. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


There are five basic concepts or areas of performance which must be 
understood clearly if one desires a wholesome and appropriate relation- 
ship between the school and the community which it serves, These five 
elements are the meaning of community, the functions of the school in a 
democracy, the interrelationship between the school and its supporting 
community, the importance of continuous and effective interaction between 
the school and the community, and the methods whereby school and com- 
munity interaction may be maintained. Each of these will be treated briefly. 

The word community has come to mean many things to many persons. 
Definitive usage is imperative if specific, constructive action in the realities 
of a specific situation is to transpire. The functions of the public schools in 
American democracy were discussed at some length in Chapter 2, with 
certain phases elaborated upon in Chapter,3. The reader is requested to 
refer to these chapters for a review of the functions of the school in a 
democracy. Above all, it must be remembered that the fundamental pur- 
pose of any plan of education, irrespective of the type of political organ- 
ization or the status of cultural evolution, is social reproduction. 

The interrelationship between the school and its supporting community 
is not always easy to ascertain, especially when the school has visions of 
its functions far advanced above the understanding of the members of 
the community, or when the community has practically forgotten the 
school and no longer recognizes the school as one of its important insti- 
tutions. Generally speaking, the interrelationship between school and 
community may be viewed from several angles, all of which are usually 
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present in varying degrees in every situation. In the first place, a child’s 
education accrues through his participation in or interaction with the 
elements of his environment, physical and human. The kind of individual 
that the child is becoming is determined by his biological potentialities and 
the influence which the elements of his environment are bringing upon 
him. Learning results from “doing” and "undergoing." The agencies, 
forces and activities of community life through which the education of 
children is shaped may be grouped roughly into the following categories: 
family life, parental occupations, play life and gangs, school life, work 
experience of children, travel, motion pictures, radio, reading, interracial 
and intercultural relations, and religious activities. 

Note that in the above analysis the school is only one of the many 
educative influences in child life. This fact, if fully appreciated, clarifies 
several other aspects of the interrelation between the school and the com- 
munity. The education of children is a cooperative enterprise in which 
the school plays a selective role, but this role must be played in cooperation 
with other agencies, especially the home; otherwise the educative influence 
of the several agencies will be at variance and may counteract one another. 
In this cooperative interrelationship it must be recognized that society 
expects the school to help children to understand their own culture and 
to acquire the competencies needed to contribute to the maintenance of, 
as well as the improvement of, that culture; but society controls the school; 
the schools cannot rise above the conception of their function by the 
social group. Consequently, in order that society may permit the schools 
to discharge the functions which society itself has assigned to the schools, 
a unique type of educational leadership is required of those who seek 
certification as teachers, supervisors, and school administrators. It is al- 
most like saying that in a democracy educational leadership must protect 
society against itself, Technically that is perhaps true, but in reality the 
task is much simpler, at least in most communities. T 

The cooperative nature of the child's acculturation makes it imperative 
that the school's relationship to its community be such that the school 
may be permitted continuously to discharge its functions. The fourth as- 
pect of school and community relations which must be visualized clearly 
is the importance of continuous and effective interaction between the school - 
and the community. The public is reasonable, has much good sense, and 
can comprehend basic issues when presented in understandable language: 
When the public has a clear understanding and appreciation of what i 
wants from the school and what the school is doing, there usually is n° 
problem about the school maintaining its real functions. There are many 
methods whereby the continuous integration of school and community may 
be maintained. Acquaintanceship with these methods and their appropriate 
use constitutes the fifth basic phase of school and community relations. 
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WHAT IS A COMMUNITY? 


The school principal or teacher who desires his school to have a genuine 
and wholesome relationship to its community must know what the school’s 
community is. But the term community means many things to many people. 
From a technical, sociological viewpoint, the Cooks say that a community 
is a configuration of land, people, and culture, a structured pattern of 
human relations within a geographic area. Technically, such a community 
is a population aggregate, inhabiting a delimitable, contiguous area, shar- 
ing a historical heritage, possessing a set of basic service institutions, par- 
ticipating in a common mode of life, conscious of its unity, and able to 
act in a corporate way.” But is this the nature of community as experi- 
enced by individual schools? If the community is a small town or village 
which has all the above characteristics, and there is only one school in the 
community, then the community and the school’s community are one and 
the same, But suppose the school is one of several one- or two-teacher 
schools in a county, or one of several consolidated schools in an area in 
which only the county as a whole, with its county seat town in the center, 
can be considered as a community, or suppose that the school is one of 
200 schools in a large city. What, then, is the school’s community in each 
of these different settings? Does the individual school have its community, 
or does only the larger school system whose boundaries are approximately 
coterminous with the boundaries of a technically defined community have 
a community? Can the individual school be an integral part of a community 
only as that school considers itself a part of the total school system, or 
must the individual school define its community in terms of the geograph- 
ical area from which it draws its pupils? To what extent must the individual 
school be oriented to its service area as well as to the larger area which 
can meet the technical definition of community? It is not enough to talk 
merely about school and community in general terms. The cornerstone of 
effective interaction between school and community lies in the relations 
between the individual school and its community. It is important, therefore, 
that the faculty of a given school have a clear concept of what its com- 
munity is. " we 

Any effort to define community in general or the community comprising 
the service area of a given school is fraught with hazards. Perhaps the 
technical definition of community should be retained for what it is worth, 
and then some other term should be sought for describing the sociological 
elements which comprise the important ingredients of the environment 
surrounding a given school. Perhaps it is wrong to search for the com- 
munity of which a given school is an integral part, except 1n rural or small 

17 Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine Forsyth Cook, 4 Sociological Approach to Edu- 
cation (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950), pp. 48-51. 
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town situations in which it is obvious that there is only one school and one 
community. 

The American scene is shifting so rapidly that older concepts of com- 
munity are being distorted out of recognition. Ease of travel, population 
mobility, the decrease in rural population, the growth of cities, the expan- 
sion of suburban nonfarm residential areas, and the broadened base of 
most human associations are uprooting the moorings of earlier, more 
closely knit community life and bringing individual associations into many 
“community” configurations. A look at a single family helps to clarify the 
complex. The youngest child attends the neighborhood elementary school. 
An older child attends a junior high school some distance across town 
while the oldest child attends a senior high school more than a mile away. 
The family attends a church outside of the attendance area of the elemen- 
tary school and the junior high school. The mother belongs to several 
clubs which draw membership from the whole city; the clubs’ activities are 
centered in a downtown building. The father is a merchant and centers 
his activities in a downtown commercial establishment, the chamber of 
commerce, and the Lions Club. Most of the family’s associations are out- 
side of the elementary-school attendance area. The only contact with the 
neighborhood elementary school is the youngest child’s attendance and 
the few contacts with the school growing out of such attendance. 

Beers’ description of this changing scene; butery helpful: +8 


In popular homesickness for the old-time SPD ity in a familistic society, 
many of its emigrants forget that there wese "shortcomings." It was a place of 
much intimacy—but limited privacy. It was a place of friendliness—but there 
were bitter quarrels. It was a place of neighboring—but gossip could be petty 
and not always kindly. It was a place where many hearts were warm and some 
of the minds were narrow. It was à place of security, but the restraints of con- 
vention were often oppressive, It was a place where life was whole, to be sure, 
but sometimes life was also small. Some of the philosophers of the small com- 
munity seem to understress these limitations. Being old enough to profit by 
memory’s kindness, they select from the total context that which is happy and 
highly valued. P 

The last is individualistic, with communities of larger size: contractual, HM 
personal, indirect, and casual interaction; complex and elaborate division into 


of its character. In this Society the personality of each member is moored now 
here, now there, now nowhere! This is the kind of society in which most of us 


18 Howard W. Beers, “American Communities,” The Community School, Nat 
Society for the Study of Education, Fifty-second Yearbook, Part II (Chicago, we 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953), Ch. 2, pp. 16-20. Quoted by permission of the Socie m 
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live today. It is the society of the metropolis, and it seems not to have, as a 
pervasive type of unit, the community as Maclver defined it. 

The Puzzle of Diversity. In such an urban society as this, can the school, the 
church, or any other agency become a “community institution” as is urged by 
some of the leaders of churches and schools? Is the community a real enough 
entity so that a school can both express and serve its wholeness and integrity? 
Is the concept of community fatuous and outmoded? 

In deciding the question, we face the diversity of social affairs as they are, 
and the possibility confronts us that there may be a variety of communities of 
different types and at different levels. This might involve some departure from 
the concept of a circle of people sharing their whole lives. It might involve 
adjustment so as to recognize patterns or mosaics of various sectors of different 
circles in which people share their lives segmentally in the different sectors. 
Among the varieties of communities thus recognized, some would include others, 
some would overlap, some would cover depths and attitudes of social class, 
some would include various combinations of subgroupings. Thus, a community 
would be individually identified according to the purpose one might have in 
seeking it, or by the particular features of social structure and function seen to 
exist—by the particular networks and subnetworks of communication and social 
interaction. The boundaries might be more often those of “public opinion” than 
of “traditional values.” 

Our task in this process of identification would be like the operation of 
“tuning” a radio in an atmosphere full of broadcasts that may be selected ac- 
cording to the listener’s need or interest. If one tunes clumsily he may get only 
static or perhaps a blur from two or three stations. By finer tuning, however, 
one may choose programs of local origin and local reach or those encircling 
the world from remoter points with global hook-ups. 

Borough, hamlet, village, neighborhood, township, 
magisterial district, precinct, school district, ward, bl n 
class, zone, trade area, special-service district, metropolitan area, state, region 
and section; we have a plethora of divisions in space at various levels of cor- 
porate existence. Many are formally bounded and charted on maps. Others are 
invisibly outlined in the social habits of their populations. They border or over- 
lap each other, or some are contained by others. All of us live simultaneously in 
several of them, and in them we lose that will-o-the-wisp, "the community." 
And this is to say nothing of the multitude of special-interest organizations and 
associations that enfold us all. Clearly there is no alternative but to recognize 
a great diversity of communal structures. a i 

If we accept this possibility of seeking many communities rather than “the 
community,” we will have adjusted our concept to the realities of present-day 
society with its new arrangements of social communication and social partici- 
pation. We may find the adjusted concept of community fully as useful now as 
the unadjusted concept was in an earlier period of American development, both 
for analyzing and understanding society and for planning the activities of 
groups, agencies, and institutions. i [ í 

We will have put ourselves in position to recognize the actual diversity of 
society. We will have acknowledged that one person or one institution has 
concurrent and intermittent roles in various communities and may not prop- 
erly confine his interest to only one. Furthermore, we will have prepared our- 
selves to understand that community solidarity, community consciousness, and 
community loyalty for most of us are not quite so much the automatic E 
unplanned products of simple living together as they seemed to be in the 


town, beat, parish, county, 
ock, city of the first or nth 
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isolated rural neighborhood. On the contrary, we will see that in many situa- 
tions today they could exist—and would develop—only as results of definite 
and consciously undertaken plans and efforts of citizen-members. What we 
once took to be the essence of community—the existence of consciousness of 
common purpose, loyalty, integration, solidarity—are no longer chiefly by- 
products of adjacent habitation. Where and when they develop, they are more 
probably the fabricated products of direct efforts to produce them. This might 
involve us in the timeless controversy over whether natural simplicity excels 
manufactured (artificial!) complexity—whether the old communities were 
better than the new. But let us here observe only that what men plan to have 
can be always at least potentially better than that which they have at the 
start. 

That is why movements now arise in countertrend to develop community 
schools, community churches, and community agencies of various types. There 
is a growing belief that we need, by conscious action, to put into the imper- 
sonal, contractual, bureaucratic structure of modern society some special pro- 
visions to perpetuate, or reproduce, or substitute for the personal, familistic 
values that were the social moorings of men in earlier times. 

The Problem of Definition. No doubt these are the reasons we can find no 
satisfying definition of the community but only a cafeteria of definitions writ- 
ten into numerous books, these being nearly as diverse as the types of situations 
seeking to be defined and from which one may choose according to his need. 

We have a persistent want for a simple definition that is clear, definite, and 
applicable anywhere on a moment's notice. It is the vagueness in meaning of 
community that keeps some potential community workers from “hitting the 
sawdust trail.” “Will someone please tell me what a community is?” This is 
the recurrent cry of the slow convert, and he receives the highly unsatisfactory 
teply, “Ah! But that’s the question!” One gets not a definition of the com- 
munity but a description of the operations to be followed in discovering his 
own. 

Each school embracing the purpose of community service—that is, aspiring 
to be a community school—will need to identify its communities, discover 
their various characters, inventory their resources, isolate their problems, and 
discuss their possibilities of development. 

Nothing short of the study of cases will permit this identification. The 
particular structure of communities for any person, institution, or agency Will 
be unique, though somewhat similar to the structure of communities for any 
neighboring person, institution, or agency. So one starts with himself—if a 
school, with its immediate constituency—then broadens the scope of observa- 
tion outward in concentric circles to "foreign territory"—and for some of 
the concerns of literate people there is no foreign territory for the largest 


circle is the brotherhood of man! The largest community is from here to the 
edge of the world. 


SYSTEM-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Each school is a part of a school system. In small districts the system of 
schools may consist of only one school; in larger districts the system COn- 
sists of many schools. In districts of all sizes some school and community 
relations must be handled on a system-wide basis. In a one-teacher One- 
school district the teacher and the school trustees may manage all school 
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and community relations through informal, personalized conversation with 
members of the community. In larger school systems more extensive, and 
more formally organized, procedures must be used. But every school sys- 
tem, large or small, has some problems which must be discussed and dealt 
with by all the people of the district. Decisions on tax rates, bond issues, 
the establishment of secondary-school grades or junior-college grades, and 
the election of school trustees are but a few examples of issues that must 
be handled on a district-wide basis. 

Hagman postulated six major purposes in contemporary school and 
public relations. These are: (1) to gain financial and other support for 
the educational program and its objectives; (2) to make an accounting to 
the public of the stewardship accorded the school trustees and the pro- 
fessional staff; (3) to advance the educational program; (4) to promote 
the partnership concept between the schools and other educative agencies 
in the community; (5) to improve the community; and (6) to establish 
educational leadership for improving school programs and, through schools, 
improving the community.'? 

In its yearbook entitled Public Relations for America's Schools, the 
American Association of School Administrators set forth the principles 
which should govern school public relations. Such relations (1) must be 
honest in intent and execution, (2) must be intrinsic, (3) must be con- 
tinuous, (4) must be positive in approach, (5) should be comprehensive, 
(6) should be sensitive to the plural “publics” found in any community, 
and (7) should communicate ideas in simple form and language.*^ 

The methods used by different school systems in carrying forward 
system-wide relations with the community are many and varied. Contact 
is maintained continuously with local newspapers $0 that news about the 
schools may flow regularly to the readers. Men’s and women’s service clubs 
invariably focus their energies upon improving the local community; 
schools may well be among their interests if they are kept informed and 


their help solicited in service and improvement activities. Local school 


affairs usually intermingle with the affairs of municipal and county govèrn- 
Jations must be maintained with the 


ments so that cooperative working re z 

officials and governing boards of other governmental xod E 
issues or changes in assessed valuation of local property or € " m al 
rates require much contact with the public in general. Many sc p! 


rons 
intendents now issue pictorial types of annual reports so that school pat 


; ools. 
and others may receive a visual overview of the ian M ei Rd 
Frequently educational matters at the state or federal levels F E bens 
time and attention by local school administrators. These an 


7 1 York, 
19 Harlan L. Hagman, The Administration of American Public Schools (New 
McGraw-Hi ” 1951), pp. 340-349. ' , ni 

20 raw Hil) Book Coo Administrators, re liea Ka by c c 
Schools, Twenty-eighth Yearbook (Washington, the Association, , 
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types of problems require system-wide plans and activities for school and 
community relations. Some problems can be handled only if there are 
system-wide plans. Such plans require coordination through the super- 
intendent's office. Usually most of the labor involved in planning and 
conducting system-wide public relations falls upon the shoulders of the 
superintendent of schools and his central office associates. 


THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 


In rural areas and small cities there usually is only one building housing 
elementary-school children. In such cases there is usually only one person 
who assumes the responsibility for general planning of the contacts be- 
tween the school and its community. This person may be the teacher in 
a one-teacher school, the principal in a two- or more-teacher rural school, 
or the superintendent in the village or small city. The essential point is 
that in some school districts the individual school is relatively autonomous 
as far as its own relations with the community are concerned. In larger 
cities, however, the individual school is part of the city system of schools, 
and some of the relations between school and community are handled by 
the superintendent and his central office staff. In the larger city the in- 
dividual school has a twofold type of relationship with the community: 
the larger relationship to the city as a whole and the relationship to its 
immediate service area. 

The elementary school, regardless of the size of the district in which 
it operates, has an important role to play in its orientation to and relations 
with the community it serves. The mother-child relationship is perhaps 
closer during the elementary period than at any other time. Hence the 
principal and the teachers in an elementary school can make better con- 
tact with their community than is possible in the secondary schools. Also, 
the public at large comes into immediate contact with the program for 
public education largely through local school units. Superintendents’ bul- 
letins, annual reports of boards of education, and articles on education 
in the leading newspapers of the city are frequently generalized in char- 
acter and somewhat remote from the interests of the individual citizen. 
At any rate, such general treatises do not strike the vital keynotes which 
are touched by information about the activities in the neighborhood school 
which Jane or Rufus attends. Because of the greater interest in the prob- 
lems relating to members of one's immediate family, each elementary 
school occupies a strategic position in effecting community contacts and 
in disseminating the information necessary to the development of a citizenry 
intelligent about public education, 

The complexity of the population of many cities makes centralized pub- 
licity somewhat ineffective, regardless of how well it may be organized and 
carried out. The social and educational status of school patrons differs 
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sufficiently from one part of the city to another that uniform methods and 
materials for informing the public cannot be used with equal effectiveness 
throughout the city. Each type of community may have distinctive attitudes 
regarding education, may look to the school for the achievement of differ- 
ent purposes, and may be interested through channels and types of infor- 
mation quite peculiar to the group. As the characteristic attributes of a 
neighborhood are discovered and analyzed, the public-relations program 
can be adapted to make it most useful and helpful to a particular school 
and its patrons. 

The purposes of relations with the community centering around a given 
school are usually twofold: (1) to interpret the work of the school and 
the teachers to the community, and (2) to aid the superintendent in ac- 
quainting the community with the broader aims of the school system and 
in winning the cooperation and support of the public for the educational 
program of the city. In a measure the two purposes are complementary. 
As each local school supplies its share of the total educational program, it 
will have associated with it a certain portion of the total public. The extent 
to which the aims of the school system are advanced will depend largely 
upon the success of each principal in securing the cooperation of the 
community to which his school ministers. The two purposes named above 
imply that the principal participates extensively in activities which will 
inform his constituency regarding the work in his own school as well as 
the more general aspects of the school system which. seem pertinent. It 
must also be recognized that community contacts facilitate the attainment 
of the objectives of the school. The effectiveness of an education] program 
depends in no small measure upon the cooperative endeavor of the home 
and the school. If these two most potent influences in the training of youth 
do not work in harmony and supplement each other, the results may be 
very discouraging. 

Another factor which gives increased im 
school as a unit in community relations is the tendency toward the de- 
centralization of administration in large cities. In many instances cities 
have grown so large and complex that the machinery for school adminis- 


tration which functions with comparative satisfaction in cities g Ena 
does not seem to work effectively. Some students of E eris ai 
tration have ventured the statement that ipai qp n developed 
ministrati city school systems have Di ~. 
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greater responsibilities and demands for leadership upon the principal. 
Paralleling the above tendencies one observes the gradual evolution of 
the professional, supervising elementary-school principal. The principal 
emerges from teaching assignments and administrative and clerical detail 
to become the educational leader and administrator of the elementary 
school. Supervisory organizations are being changed in several cities in 
order that administrative and Supervisory duties may center in the princi- 
palship. As these developments continue it is likely that the elementary 
principal and each elementary school will assume a new role in community 
relations. Heretofore unexploited techniques for informing the public and 
securing their cooperation may be brought into action. The application of 
the old as well as the new methods of securing community contacts may 
be delegated largely to the elementary-school principal and his teachers. 
Each local school will thus serve increasingly important functions in the 
field of public relations. 


TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION AND SERVICE 


Through years of experience, and (!ven a little research, it has become 
very evident that a school that is sec Fé in its community, is cherished by 
its pupils, and is respected by the parents, is a school that is rendering 
splendid educational service which is understood, approved, and appre- 
ciated by its patrons. This type of school-community relationship can 
exist only when the school and its patrons have become genuine partners, 
à team, in fostering the development of children. A real partnership suc- 
ceeds on the basis of thorough acquaintanceship of the persons involved 
—in this case, teachers, pupils, and parents. Knowing each other well 
must be accompanied by mutual respect, trust, and confidence. Each must 
accept the other person's fundamental desire to do the right thing, that 
which is to the best welfare of all. 

A. thoroughly wholesome, integrated type of school and community 
relationship emerges out of extensive and effective intercommunication 
between the school staff, the pupils, and the parents. Communication must 
be two-way, and it must be in language which is clearly understood by 
all. Most dissatisfactions or conflicts arise out of misunderstanding, much 
of which is due to the failure of the methods used in communicating 
effectively with the other Persons. Generally speaking, citizens do not 
wish to have the schools “sold” to them through high-powered publicity 
campaigns. Well-intentioned and well-planned “information giving" pro- 
grams are frequently received with apathy because patrons do not have 
a participating role. In general, citizens like to have “a part in the doing” 
as well as the “hearing about" those aspects of the school program in 
which they may feel competence and an appropriate place. 

The importance of effective two-way communication and service has 
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been stressed by many writers. Olsen described 10 bridges between school 
and community.?? Muntyan stressed taking the school out into the com- 
munity and bringing the community into the school.?* Jarman emphasized 
the partnership concept in school and community relations.?* Several 
professional journals have devoted entire issues to the newer ideas about 
school and community relations."* The essential ingredients of the part- 
nership concept and effective two-way communication and service should 
be prominent in all of the avenues used. 


TEACHER-PUPIL-PARENT RELATIONS 


Most of the literature on school public relations has dealt with the role 
and techniques of the superintendent and his central office associates. 
Only within recent years has the literature given attention to the significant 
place which classroom teachers have in school-community relations. Hence, 
it is not surprising that so few persons think of classroom teachers as the 
most strategic individuals in public relations. The lack of attention to the 
teacher's role is evidenced by the meager attention given to this topic 
in college courses taken largely by pre-service and in-service teachers, by 
the meager attention given to the teacher's role in college courses in school 
public relations, and by the customary absence of this topic in local school 
System in-service programs. Even a one-day local faculty workshop de- 
voted to the teacher's role in public relations is almost an unknown 
quantity. ( 

If the teacher’s role in school and community relatio s ' 
extensive as it could be, certain factors must be recognized. First of 
all, there must be a deep conviction, and a vision, about the significant role 
of classroom teachers. System-wide conditions and practices must prevail 
80 that the teacher may be an effective agent in public relations. Teachers 
themselves must be devoted workers who are proud of the profession 
of which they are a gia bie policies must be such as to Cae 
loyalty and satisfaction in their work. A disgruntled teacher, or one who 
frowns upon teaching as a profession, 4 y : 
telations, Teachers dd in enough of a participating role in solving 
School problems and in decision-making so that they sense od INA 
responsibility for the character and quality of the school program) in gu 
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icies so that they are equipped to give accurate information when questions 
are asked. It is only through system-wide plans and procedures that the 
above requirements can be achieved. 

Teachers themselves must be reminded that there are proper and im- 
proper places to discuss school problems. A truly professional worker is 
loyal to the institution from which he draws his monthly salary. If the 
school has problems and limitations which need correction, the proper 
place to put your shoulder to the wheel is in cooperative effort with fellow 
teachers and administrators. All members of the school staff should avoid 
“random babbling” about school problems upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, regardless of the audience. Much harm is frequently done when school 
people inadvertently or maliciously air their gripes and their disagreements 
with existing practices at every opportunity. Everybody knows, and those 
who work in them know best, that public service institutions have not 
achieved perfection. Truly professional persons work from within to im- 
prove conditions, and, when plans have been developed, solicit the par- 
ticipation of citizens in the cause of school improvement. Such a procedure 
is quite in contrast to the continuous airing of gripes and adverse criticism 
of the present program. Those who cannot be professional in these matters, 
and who feel that they can no longer be loyal to the institution from which 
they draw their salaries, should have the fortitude to seek some other type 
of employment. 

With a united front, classroom teachers can be the bulwark of school 
and community relations. The teacher’s opportunities are many and varied. 
High priority should be given to the quality of the instructional program. 
Unless the school program is good, nothing else matters much. The chil- 
dren enrolled in a school constitute one of the most immediate and direct 
means of establishing contacts between the school and its patrons. The 
opinions of the school which parents hold are conditioned in no small 
measure by the reactions to the work of the school which children carry 
home daily. If the school is a vital factor in the lives of children, they will 
reflect its influences in the home. It is an exceptional parent who does not 
discuss frequently with his children their interests and their activities. If 
the school can guide the interests of children, those interests are shared 
by the parents. The loyalty of the children to the school is caught by the 
parents, and the opinions of children regarding the school become the 
opinions of parents. There is no thought here of implying that the school 
should continuously stage vaudeville to entertain pupils. That is entirely 
unnecessary.( Good teaching can stimulate vital interests in the legitimate 
activities of the curriculum which will result in the most desirable educa- 
tional growth of children and will cause pupils to discuss with their parents 
those aspects of school work which the profession should like to have them 
know better/ Teachers can do much to give children kinds of information 
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which will help parents to discover that instructional areas which the 
parents cherish are still a part of school curricula. In modern activity pro- 
grams the children may not realize the amount of time devoted to reading, 
or the spelling words we learned this week, or the punctuation and letter 
form learned while preparing a “thank you” letter to the dairy. Daily or 
weekly recapitulations by the teacher will enable children to recognize 
the extensive place given to the three R’s or to citizenship in today’s 
schools. 

High priority should also be given by teachers to the quality of teacher- 
pupil relations. Thorough application of modern concepts of discipline, 
and other channels for applying good methods of human relations, do not 
mean soft pedagogy or chaos in classroom management. Children cherish 
orderliness that permits effective participation. They respect the teacher 
who respects them, who treats them with courtesy and understanding, who 
expects the best from them, and who insists that each and all live and 
work with each other as human beings should. Children who respect and 
love their teachers are ambassadors of good will for the school.?* 

The third important channel which teachers can use in maintaining 
close relations with parents consists of the individual/teacher-parent con- 
ference! as a method of reporting to parents. Much was said in Chapter 6 
about the values and techniques of the conference method of reporting. 
It should be recognized as one of the school’s most valuable public-relations 
tools. 


Every teacher who is alert to her community relations opportunities 


will use many avenues in addition to the three that have been given high 
Working actively with the P.T.A., 


priority in the preceding paragraphs. | 
inviting parents to visit at school, sending home an occasional note or 
calling the parent on the telephone when à child has had some Br 
success, and sending home samples of work well done are some of M 
other avenues used by some teachers. In 1951 the National School 5 ie 
Relations Association published a pamphlet entitled It Starts in ihe | p> 
room.:* This is such a helpful bulletin, bristling with good ideas for 
classroom teachers, that every teacher and principal should read it. 
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INFORMED PARENTS ARE CONSTRUCTIVE 
BUILDERS 


One can hardly expect patrons to be enthusiastic about a school program 
unless they are reasonably familiar with it. Parents may tolerate without 
serious complaint if they are uninformed about the school’s program, but 
a genuine cooperative working relationship between home and school can 
exist only if the parents know a good deal about what the school is striving 
to do and how the school goes about achieving its purposes. Informed 
parents is thus an objective for which every school staff should work. 

Unfortunately very little is known about the best ways which schools 
can use to keep parents well informed. Perhaps there is no one best way; 
some methods are effective in some situations, whereas other procedures 
are more suitable in other places. It is probably true that each school 
should use a variety of methods. In a sense, all the procedures used in a 
given school in school-community relations make some contribution to- 
ward keeping parents informed about the school’s program. In Elder's 
study 307 families in one elementary-school attendance area returned 528 
questionnaires in which the parents expressed their degree of interest in 
receiving information in 18 areas (Table 35). Fathers and mothers filled 
out separate questionnaires. Parents were asked to check their degree of 
interest in each topic as (a) very much desired, (b) of some interest to 
me, and (c) could be omitted.?* Only the first two types of responses are 
shown in Table 35; the percentage who thought an item could be omitted 
or who failed to check an item may be obtained by subtracting the sum 
of the two responses shown from 100. Several implications may be drawn 
from these data. The majority of the parents polled had at least some 
interest in all 18 topics, thus indicating a broad parent interest in all 
phases of school work. More parents chose moral and spiritual values, 
human relations, and participation in democratic ways of life as areas in 
Which they are more interested in receiving information than any other 
areas. Ranking close behind these three, and chosen by a higher percentage 
than the remaining topics, were personality development, reading, and 
arithmetic. Statistically significant differences between the ratings of men 
and women were noted for items 3, 4, 5, and 18 in Table 35. 

In some schools the P.T.A. has modified its conventional programs so 
that much more contact between the parents and their children's teacher 
is arranged. One method for achieving this closer contact is to devote one 
or more P.T.A. meetings each year to home-room meetings; e.g. instead 
of meeting in general session in the auditorium, the parents go to their 
children's classrooms and meet with the teacher. The teacher is the leader 


ah Franklin L. Elder, Explorations in Parent-School Relations, unpublished Doctor's 
dissertation, University of Texas, 1953, 
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TABLE 35: The Responses of 243 Men and 285 Women as to Degree of Interest 
in Information About 18 Areas of the School Program * 


PER CENT OF RESPONSES 


AREAS j Men Women 

1. Methods of instruction in arithmetic: 

a. Very much desired . TNT 60 60 

b. Of some interest to me «.. onec eere 23 24 
2. Methods of instruction in social studies: 

a. Very much desired ....... eerte 46 51 

b. Of some interest to me ......sseee n n 37 31 
3. Methods of instruction in reading: 

a. Very much desired ......: c eee rene e 60 69 

b. Of some interest to me .......- IRA UE NS 25 16 
4. Methods of instruction in spelling: 

a. Very much desired .......: o eere 55 6305 

b. Of some interest to me ....:.. certe 25 22 
5. Methods of instruction in penmanship and composition: 

a. Very much desired.) eem 40 47 

b. Of some interest to me .... e n. 37 31 
6. Methods of instruction in science: 

37 39 


a. Very much desired scans i 


b. Of some interest to me <eo. ttt 35 
7. Methods of instruction in music, art, and physical edu- 
cation: ii A 
a. Very much desired 0. cn 11 LLL 2 : 


b. Of some interest to me ...s ttt 
ow we teach 


8. Methods of instruction in human relations (H 
and lunch) : 


children to get along with others at work, play, 


a. Very much desired .... ttn E " 
b. Of some interest to me nuar 20S 


9. Methods of instruction in moral and spiritual values (How 


we teach religious tolerance, honesty, generosity, faith, 
reverence, etc.): 


kindness, appreciation, responsibility, y Hi 

a. Very much desired menai eere 14 if 
b. Of some interest to me -e-s e 
10. Attendance (How average daily attendance affects state 
aid; when children should attend and when they should 


not; children missing school for family trips, etc-): A 4 
a. Very much desired... 7 y 2 

b. Of some interest to me masini run ae 
11. Pupil’s progress and achievement: n ao 
a. Very much desired | -eee a Foye e F 2 

b. Of some interest to T9! 4022 ED UNDE i 

12. Teachers, principals, and other school personnel (Experi- 
ence, education, etc.) : " d 
a. Very much desired nee tt 0 2 2 


b. Of some interest to me 
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TABLE 35: The Responses of 243 Men and 285 Women as to Degree of Interest 
in Information About 18 Areas of the School Program (cont'd) 


PER CENT OF RESPONSES 
AREAS Men Women 
13. Clubs and activities (Home-room clubs, safety patrol, as- 
semblies, etc.) : 
a. Very much desired saben 27 25 
b. Of some interest to me ...... TY 42 48 


14. The value of education for a successful life: 


a. Very much desired TT na K Eee . 40 45 
b. Of some interest to me ......... e 25 24 
15. The school's objectives: 
a. Very much desired ......... : 58 63 
b. Of some interest to me . j 26 20 
16. How we teach responsible, self-directed, constructive par- 
ticipation in democratic American ways of life (How 
discipline problems are handled, reasons for school regu- 
lations, pupil participation) : 
a. Very much desired ......... 1 ; 68 71 
b. Of some interest to me ....... "X "T 19 16 
17. Methods of instruction in the wise use of leisure time: 
a. Very much desired .............. 2.53 59 
b. Of some interest to me ........... f $28 26 
18. Methods used in developing a wholesome, well-integrated, 
mentally and physically healthy person: 
a. Very much desired ............ cum : 62 69 
b. Of some interest to me ........ T [ 22 16 


* Adapted from Franklin L. Elder, Explorations im Parent-School Relations, unpublished Doctor's ge 
sertation, University of Texas, 1953, pp. 151-155. 


for the session. At the end of an hour, all parents re-assemble in the audi- 
torium for announcements and a social hour. Some schools devote the 
September P.T.A. meeting to home-room sessions, and each teacher has 
a chance to meet all the children's parents, to project the year's work for 
the parents’ information, to illustrate the textbooks and other learning aids 
to be used, and to discuss various school policies relating to such matters 
as exclusions for illness, safety measures, and the lunch program. 

The P.T.A. in some schools has been active in soliciting the help of the 
faculty members in devoting a whole meeting to a description and expla- 
nation of instruction in one curriculum area. The school used in Elder's 
study had two such meetings in one year. At the November meeting the 
parents went to the classrooms of their children's teacher, and the teacher 
led the discussion on the school's program in arithmetic. The topics covered 
were: general objectives, scope by grade levels, materials used, meeting 
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individual differences, drill, homework, and evaluating pupil progress. 
Most of the time in each room was spent on the work of the grade repre- 
sented by the teacher’s class. Prior to the meeting the faculty had prepared 
a 15-page mimeographed bulletin in which many of the details were set 
forth in outline form. Parents could follow the outline as the teacher 
discussed the various topics. Parents were encouraged to take the outlines 
home with them for further reference. The ensuing February the same plan 
was followed, but the topic for discussion was the school’s program in 
science-social studies. The 12-page mimeographed bulletin prepared by 
the faculty for this occasion covered the following topics: objectives, 
scope, organization into units, materials and resources, meeting individual 
differences, contributions to other subjects, skills taught, and evaluation 
of pupil progress. 

Schools which use individual conferences as a method of reporting to 
parents frequently invite the parent to spend at least one-half day visiting 
and observing in the classroom prior to the conference. Wherever this 
practice prevails parents have an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the school’s program by seeing it in operation. Schools in which this prac- 
tice prevails are finding that an increasing number of fathers are coming 
for the half-day visit and the conference. In a few places employers in 
business and industry are permitting employees (fathers or mothers) to be 
absent from work for two or three hours twice a year for such visits and 
conferences. 

Some schools supplement the personal contacts between teachers and 
parents with printed brochures describing different phases of the program. 
The Seattle schools, for example, published the following titles in 1952: 
How We Teach Arithmetic, How We Teach Reading, How We Teach 
Spelling, How We Teach Handwriting, and How We Teach Citizenship 
Through the Social Studies.” Table 36 shows the degree of value enl 
in one elementary school placed upon 10 different types of school sco A 
For each item in the table the percentages are based upon the ES hich 
of only the individuals who participated in that activity. arat M ae 
value placed upon those activities which provide personal co 
the teacher and instructional activities. 


Y Zi hat Is 

28 Other bulletins helpful in working with parents Ohio des an 1950) 
Wrong with Today's Reading Instruction? (Columbus, ( (Menlo Park, Cal., 1951); 
Albert Grant, Ler's All Join Hands for Better Handwriting Al" Üniversity of Michigan, 
Willard C. Olson, *When Should My Child Learn to Read? s 


, 5-9; Ruth B. Hewitt and 
School of Education Bulletin, Vol. 19 (October, eae d di Aaah 


Clyde E. Hewitt, *Help Your Child Be Ready for Rea i r G. Robin- 
guage Arts, No. 65 CEvasisto Ill., Row, Peterson ae A bus "n aad, No. 8 
son, “A Letter to Parents,” Ginn and Company gl ri Self-Selection, and 
(Chicago, Ginn and Co., 1951); and Willard E ra ed 1 Vol. 7, No. 1 (Boston, 
Pacing in the Use of Books by Children, ella 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1952). 
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TABLE 35: The Responses of 243 Men and 285 Women as to Degree of Interest 
in Information About 18 Areas of the School Program (cont'd) 


PER CENT OF RESPONSES 
AREAS Men Women 
13. Clubs and activities (Home-room clubs, safety patrol, as- 
semblies, etc.) : 


a. Very much desired ar i 27 25 
b. Of some interest to me .... ^ 42 48 


14. The value of education for a successful life: 


a. Very much desired : EE Xu 40 45 
b. Of some interest to me ........ Mu 25 24 


15. The school's objectives: 


a. Mery much desired f ; 58 63 
b. Of some interest to me . REA 26 20 


16. How we teach responsible, self-directed, constructive par- 
ticipation in democratic American ways of life (How 
discipline problems are handled, reasons for school regu- 
lations, pupil participation): 
a. Very much desired ......... : f 3.68 71 
b. Of some interest to me ..... m TT 19 16 


17. Methods of instruction in the wise use of leisure time: 


a. Very much desired .............. bos. 53 59 
b. Of some interest to me .......... . : mIs 26 
18. Methods used in developing a wholesome, well-integrated, 
mentally and physically healthy person: 
d. Mery much desired. arinen sess Ya 62 69 
b. Of some interest to me ........ ned 22 16 


* Adapted from Franklin L. Elder, Explorations in Parent-School Relations, unpublished Doctor's dis- 
sertation, University of Texas, 1953, pp. 151-155. 


for the session. At the end of an hour, all parents re-assemble in the audi- 
torium for announcements and a social hour. Some schools devote the 
September P.T.A. meeting to home-room sessions, and each teacher has 
a chance to meet all the children's parents, to project the year's work for 
the parents’ information, to illustrate the textbooks and other learning aids 
to be used, and to discuss various school policies relating to such matters 
as exclusions for illness, safety measures, and the lunch program. 

The P.T.A. in some schools has been active in soliciting the help of the 
faculty members in devoting a whole meeting to a description and expla- 
nation of instruction in one curriculum area. The school used in Elder's 
study had two such meetings in one year. At the November meeting the 
parents went to the classrooms of their children's teacher, and the teacher 
led the discussion on the school's program in arithmetic. The topics covered 
were: general objectives, scope by grade levels, materials used, meeting 
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individual differences, drill, homework, and evaluating pupil Progress. 
Most of the time in each room was spent on the work of the grade repre- 
sented by the teacher’s class. Prior to the meeting the faculty had prepared 
a 15-page mimeographed bulletin in which many of the details were set 
forth in outline form. Parents could follow the outline as the teacher 
discussed the various topics. Parents were encouraged to take the outlines 
home with them for further reference. The ensuing February the same plan 
was followed, but the topic for discussion was the school’s program in 
science-social studies. The 12-page mimeographed bulletin prepared by 
the faculty for this occasion covered the following topics: objectives, 
scope, organization into units, materials and resources, meeting individual 
differences, contributions to other subjects, skills taught, and evaluation 
of pupil progress. 

Schools which use individual conferences as a method of reporting to 
parents frequently invite the parent to spend at least one-half day visiting 
and observing in the classroom prior to the conference. Wherever this 
practice prevails parents have an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the school’s program by seeing it in operation. Schools in which this prac- 
tice prevails are finding that an increasing number of fathers are coming 
for the half-day visit and the conference. In a few places employers in 
business and industry are permitting employees (fathers or mothers) to be 
absent from work for two or three hours twice a year for such visits and 
conferences. 

Some schools supplement the per 
parents with printed brochures describing $ : I 
The Seattle schools, for example, published the following titles in 1952: 
How We Teach Arithmetic, How We Teach Reading, How We Teach 
Spelling, How We Teach Handwriting, and How We Teach Citizenship 
Through the Social Studies* Table 36 shows the degree of value parents 
in one elementary school placed upon 10 different types of school quce. 
For each item in the table the percentages are based upon the Je pl 
of only the individuals who participated in that activity. as i 3 Pa 
value placed upon those activities which provide persona conta 


the teacher and instructional activities. 


sonal contacts between teachers and 
different phases of the program. 


: 1 : i hat Is 
28 Other bulletins helpful in working with parents n Daum Ae. 1950); 
Wrong with Today's Reading Instruction? (Columbus, f So PUE Cal, 1951); 
Albert Grant, Let's All Join Hands for Better Handwriting S Dope of pigia 
Willard C. Olson, “When Should My Child Learn to Read? 


. 5-9; Ruth B. Hewitt and 
School of Education Bulletin, Vol. 19 (October, stp Re E Ah- 


Clyde E. Hewitt, “Help Your Child Be Ready for | Aera 
guage Arts "No 65 pur Ill., Row, Peterson and Co., 195 bae he NU 
son, “A Letter to Parents,” Ginn and Merd C. com seking, Self-Selection, and 
(Chicago, Ginn and Co., 1951); are biu e gon Vol 7 No. 1 (Boston, 
Pacing in the Use of Books by Children,” The Pacxel, "7? © 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1952). 
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TABLE 36: Degree of Value Placed upon Ten Parent-School Relations by Men and 
Women Who Participated in Each Type of Activity * 


PER CENT OF RESPONSES 


ACTIVITIES Men Women 
1. September meeting of parents with teachers in the home 
rooms: 
a. Very valuable ME. 65 83 
b. Of some value ............. aM. ATP 31 17 


2. November meeting by home rooms, discussion of the 
arithmetic program: 
a, Very valuable ............ UERN ; 78 70 
bic Otisome.yaluBs T. esses BESLoe e 20 28 


3. February meeting by home rooms, discussions of science- 
social studies program: 


a. Very valuable . NU SR L.. F 60 63 

A E E A E LED LARES Lulu 36 33 
4. Observation in the classroom: 

aco Very VAIA BIES, 2.7 A K ys Bu. Bl 83 

DEOS MUS M EA N...... 2. 48 16 
5. Individual Parent-Teacher conference: 

CpOMETIX AIA IO SS A UR ce nte MA 84 86 

DEO ESome valise a E e Teen 15 13 
6. Written report to parents (a 3-page check list plus teacher 

comments) : 
"Verysvaluntle 4 eninge oe, EE do, . «3 60 
Dm Onisomergalnes ori EM LAE vos. ss. . « 29 34 


7. Other home-room meetings of parents and the teacher: 
a. Very valuable ............. BIST... ET. e 0 46 


PMOL comewvalier. d MM IL E eese 44 40 

8. General P.T.A. meetings (six were held during the school 
year): 

ey SLY duable E riu 1 32 

pEOLSome valor: PRECES isl. 58 53 
9. Articles about the school in the local newspaper: 

PMCS valuable NS. 1) Eo su. ne 43 40 

ns GEÉGIGUQATIUCRMMRN OU TYPE CREE 55 51 
10. Assisting in drawing up or evaluating school objectives: 

a. Very valuable ........ IPM EM cx os | 44 $^ 

PONO lUe ic nl ssl. 56 3 


‘(adapted from Franklin L. Elder, Explorations in Parent-School Relations, unpublished 1 Dow to a 


M nr University of Texas, 1953, pp. 161-163. Questionnaires were returned by 243 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION IN SOLVING 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


One’s loyalties are usually rooted most deeply in things one has helped 
to fashion. People have pride in and a feeling of ownership about their 
own homes, the church they helped to build, the park which they helped 
to secure and develop, the library to which they give volunteer service, 
or the neighborhood beautification in which they all participated., School 
people need to recognize the psychology inherent in the sense of loyalty, 
pride, and personal ownership that arises out of “having helped to do it.” 
Children are parents’ most precious possessions, and parents certainly 
cherish a part in determining the kind of education their children get. 
Schools can hardly expect, nor should they try, to escape parents’ concern 
for or part in shaping their children’s education. 

The question is not whether parents should participate in solving school 
problems; the question is, “In what aspects of school programs and school 
problems can parents participate effectively, and by what procedures can 
they help in the most constructive ways?” To say that parents (or any 
citizens) should participate in all phases of curriculum making or in re- 
solving all types of school problems is to do loose thinking. If parents 
are competent to solve all school problems there is hardly any need for 
the professional preparation of teachers; we might as well abandon all 
standards for the professional preparation and certification of teachers 
and turn the schools over to untrained lay persons. The fundamental chal- 
lenge is to identify the types of problems on which parents can and should 
help, and also to differentiate the problems which must be resolved by 
professionally competent individuals. . nim 

As yet research has not focused its attention upon the differentiation of 
the problems on which parents can help from those which must be left 
with the professional staff. In the absence of pinpointed research on this 
issue, one must generalize from logic and such experience às has been 
had in various school situations. In general, it may be said that parents 
are competent to decide on matters of policy, but that the technical aspects 
of implementing policy must be left to the professional staff. Whether 
reading shall or shall not be taught in a school is a matter of policy; how 
it shall be taught and wat materials and activities shall be used are pro- 
fessional decisions. Whether the school shall have a lunch program and 
how it shall be financed are matters of policy; the staff, equipment, and 
sanitation requirements and the management of the daily schedule are 
professional matters. Whether the school needs and should have a safety 


patrol is a matter of policy; the management and operation of the ms 
patrol are professional jobs. Whether school time shall be given to chil- 
dren's participation in fund drives, ticket sales, and poster or essay con- 
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tests is a question of policy based upon educational values; how the 
campaigns or contests shall be handled with the children is a professional 
task. Confusion and unpleasant experiences can be avoided if there is clear 
thinking about the areas in which parents are competent to help as well 
as the areas which must be left to the professional staff. 

Schools should strive to identify an increasing number of problems on 
which parents can participate in making policy decisions so as to expand 
parents’ participatory roles. If this is done, there are frequent occasions 
in which the faculty will be surprised at the competence and quality of 
thinking which parents do. In Elder’s study a faculty committee, working 
with a few parents, developed a statement of objectives for the school 
during a summer workshop. On the first page of a six-page document, 
seven objectives were stated briefly (Table 37); the next five pages pro- 
vided explanatory descriptions of each of the seven objectives. During the 
ensuing school year 111 parents participated in evaluating and revising 
the tentative statement. The 111 parents were divided into four groups. 
One group was asked to write objectives out of their own background and 
thinking without reference to any previously prepared list of objectives. 
One group was handed copies of the tentative statement of objectives 
prepared in the workshop. This material was read and discussed at a group 
meeting; then the parents were asked to suggest additions or changes, to 
help improve the wording or sentence structure, and to appraise the degree 
of appropriateness of each of the items. The third group was sent a copy 
of the tentative statement of objectives several days before they came to- 
gether in a group meeting. At the meeting the procedure was the same as 
for the second group. The fourth group was mailed a copy of the tentative 
statement and requested to mail their comments and suggestions to the 
school. Whether parents write objectives out of their own backgrounds 
and thinking, or study a set of objectives beforehand, or hold a group 
discussion on the topic of objectives, there is substantial agreement on what 
the objectives for an elementary school should be. Fathers rate some ob- 
jectives more highly than mothers or teachers (Table 37). The high value 
placed upon items 2 and 5, especially by fathers, should give schools new 
courage for augmenting their efforts along those lines. 

In addition to helping in numerous policy making tasks, parents can 
assist in providing materials and their own time on certain projects. I 
some construction is to be undertaken, some schools are so situated that 
parents can contribute materials and can come with shovels, hammers, and 
saws and actually help build the structure. If soil erosion is to be stopped, 
or the school grounds shrubbed, or the cafeteria manned, or the libraty 
staffed with extra helpers, or other similar “doing” jobs, parents can have 


a real part in helping to solve school problems and rendering service ™ 
so doing. 
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TABLE 37: Percentage of Fathers, Mothers, and Faculty Members Rating Each 
Objective as Excellent * 


PER CENT OF RESPONSES 


OBJECTIVES Fathers + Mothers t Teachers 8 

1. Skill in the use of the fundamental tools of 

learning =... NEN SES elle) cut 95 87 92 
2. Understanding of, and adjustment to, the physical 

and cultural world: 2.2220 DUE 90 78 83 
3. Skill in getting along with other people ....... 80 81 79 
4. Acquisition of moral and spiritual values ...... 85 72 74 
5. Responsible, self-directed, constructive partici- 

pation in democratic, American ways of life ... 90 82 74 
6., Wise use of leisuretime.. M 246385 72 70 
7. Development of a wholesome, well-integrated, 

mentally and physically healthy person ....... 85 87 87 


* Adapted from Franklin L. Elder, Explorations im Parent-School Relations, unpublished Doctor's dis- 
sertation, University of Texas, 1953, pp. 69-70. 

+ 20 fathers. 

167 mothers. 

$23 teachers. 


USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES TO ENRICH 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


It is commonplace today to talk about the many ways in which chil- 
dren's education can be vitalized and enriched through generous use of 
the resources available in each community. Community resources may be 
classified into people and places, objects, phenomena, agencies, occupa- 
tions, industries, and so forth. The people in a community consist of the 
parents who have children attending a particular school and non-patrons 
who live within the same attendance area, as well as persons who reside 
or work within the geographical area conveniently accessible to the school. 
The radius of this geographical area will vary from community to bee 
munity, In places with high population density and good transporta n 
facilities, anyone within the city or within a tri-county area can D 4 
à given school quite easily. In sparsely aa "rs with poor roads, ac 
cessibility may have to be defined quite differently. t i 

The rae of school patrons may be solicited for a variety of service 
activities, Some of these service possibilities were mentioned in i pre- 
ceding section. Others consist of asking parents to help m the eee 
tration of periodic vision and hearing tests, weighing an ate Dis 
Pupils, certain lunchroom or library duties, and as substitute pester. 
Many schools have worked out a plan whereby parents jsp dl dm 
group are called on, without pay, to take charge of classes i è A. eei 
a half-day or even a full day so teachers may be pace " xcfesilonal 
Work, to attend meetings of local service groups, or to attend p. 


meetings and conferences. 
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The use of resource persons in the instructional program may extend 
geographically to any persons accessible to the school. Practically every 
community has a variety of adults who have had unique experiences, have 
interesting hobbies, have interesting collections of some kind, or have 
information about occupations, industries, commerce, etc. Persons in 
federal, state, and local governmental agencies usually have valuable in- 
formation to impart to children. The main problem is to identify the per- 
sons and their special contributions. A P.T.A. committee can work with 
the school librarian in preparing a “human resources file.” Some industries 
have recognized their opportunities for enriching the community’s educa- 
tional program by providing in-service training for their own employees 
so that they may do a better job when invited to meet with a group of 
pupils. The American Iron and Steel Institute prepared a bulletin designed 
to help their employees to be a better Teacher for a Day.?? 

The use of resource persons from the community provides one avenue 
for continuing school contacts with those who do not have children at- 
tending school. Holy and Wenger reported a recent study of families with 
children in Ohio public schools.*° The study included all of the 135,161 
families in 93 school districts (or portions of districts) located in 62 
counties. The sampling of 86,442 families in 18 cities showed that 33 per 
cent of the families had children attending the public schools; 67 per cent 
of the families had no contact with the school through their own children 
because many families had no children, while the children of other families 
had long since graduated from the local schools. The percentage of families 
having children in the public schools varied greatly in these eighteen cities; 
in Ward I in Canton only 14 per cent of the families had children in school, 
whereas 52 per cent in a portion of Chillicothe had children in school. 
Forty per cent of the 31,808 families in 62 rural districts had children in 
school, the range being from 21 per cent to 60 per cent. The gradually 
increasing age of our population and the large percentage of families 
having no children in the public schools makes it very important that 
special efforts be put forth to maintain contacts with these families. 

Non-human community resources are usually more numerous than 
most teachers realize. The grocery store, the dairy, the farm, the post 
office, and the fire station are familiar to all. But these are the mere be- 
ginnings of community resources. The tull scope of such resources 18 
frequently not known by teachers until a systematic survey is made. Such 
surveys have been made in numerous school systems. ‘I'he plan followed 

“in the Waco, Texas, schools is illustrative. In the summer of 1951, 68 
teachers participated in a six-weeks workshop in community resources. 


29 Copies available from American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave.: New 
York, N. Y. 


+o T. C. Holy and Roy Wenger, “Families with Children in Ohio Public Schools, 


Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 7 (October 14, 1942), pp- 189-201, 216. : 
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The school district and its surrounding territory was divided into small 
areas, each including 12 to 20 city blocks. Teachers, in teams of two’s 
and three’s, covered every portion of each area, identifying the parks, 
wooded areas, industries, stores, and agencies that appeared to have 
educational potentialities. The officials in charge of each were interviewed, 
and if mutual agreement and understanding were achieved, the teachers 
filled out a form which gave all the information needed by a teacher who 
might wish to take a class on a visit to that place.** The school office 
duplicated enough copies of each report so that the library in each school 
could have a permanent file of the information. This survey of resources 
was to be followed later with an “employment opportunities” survey for 
the benefit of the secondary schools. An interesting feature about the 
Waco survey was the active cooperation of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. The latter sent 200 letters to local business people, advising them 
of the purposes of the workshop and of the proposed visits by the teachers. 
In other communities individual teachers or a small committee has under- 
taken a comparable survey.*? 


FORMAL CONTACTS WITH PARENTS 


Every school has periodic and occasional contacts with parents by letter, 
by telephone, or through pupil progress reports. Many principals and 
teachers do not realize that every letter that goes out from the office to 
someone in the community is a messenger of mutual relationship. Once 
the significance of this contact is realized, greater care can be taken to use 
good letter form and a style of writing which will create respect and good 
will. 

The office telephone can be a b 
tive vehicle for strained relations. 

aid special attention to telephone te i 
office b be the hb with the principal was interrupted by a 
call from someone in the community. If commercial houses used the gruff, 
blunt, and frequently discourteous methods of answering the selepuione 
that are sometimes heard in schools, they would soon go out of eae 
Good telephone technique can be acquired and should be expected o 


Office helpers and every member of the faculty. 
The periodic report card is another formal and regular contact with 


oon to community relations or an effec- 
Many are the times that the author has 
chnique while waiting in the outer 


Bulletin in Community Resources (Waco, 
a i i lowing curriculum bulletins: 
#2 The Austin, Texas, Public School issued the es aus sige spud 


i D An 
School Science; Maude Wallace, / 
Di Tha May Be Used in the Study of Ele- 
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parents. Many schools fail to capitalize upon the opportunities afforded 
by the monthly or six-week reports of pupil progress which are issued. In 
the majority of cases the report card is a colorless, stultified routine which 
evokes criticism from dissatisfied parents and little or no reaction from 
others. The conventional report card is not a constructive device for in- 
forming parents of the work of the school or the progress of the pupil or 
for developing cooperation between the home and the school. To over- 
come these weaknesses of the commonly used report cards, some schools 
are supplementing them with personal letters from the principal or teacher. 
Such letters, whether carried home by children at the regular report period 
or at other times, give occasion for explaining in simple language the 
purpose of activities recently initiated in the school, setting up school ob- 
jectives which depend upon home cooperation for their development, 
expressing appreciation of the interest and training given by parents and 
suggesting other activities in which cooperation is desired, recognizing 
satisfactory achievements with definite suggestions as to how parents may 
help children, seeking cooperation in the adjustment of problem children, 
as well as numerous other items which might be suggested. 


PARENTAL CONTACT WITH PUPIL 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


In a previous chapter a variety of pupil personnel services were dis- 
cussed. In nearly every instance the occasion for special service to the 
child creates a situation in which the parent has a vital interest and into 
which the parent could and should be drawn in order that the parent may 
be informed, may comprehend the problem, and may lend his aid in 
teaching a better solution to the problem. Periodic medical and dental 
examinations are cases in point. 

The occasions for special services for children provide vital opportu- 
nities for genuine integration of school and community. The parent realizes 
that the school is sincerely interested in the child’s welfare. The teaching 
staff has an opportunity to discuss the nature and complexity of the prob- 
lem with the parent and to give the parent a part in arriving at plans for 
dealing with the situation. The parent also becomes aware of the com- 
munity-wide circumstances in which such problems arise, and thus be- 
comes a better informed citizen to take such community action as is needed. 
Through an indirect method the school is thus making a real contribution 
to community education and community improvement. 

In view of the child welfare, educational, and community-service poten- 
tialities of enlisting the active participation of parents in pupil personnel 
services, it seems astonishing that schools should not have capitalized 
more extensively on this method. The author knows some schools which 
actually discourage the presence of parents at the time of health examina 
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tions—their presence complicates the efficiency of the examination pro- 
cedure! If such viewpoints continue, it is likely that the schools will become 
more estranged from their communities than they now are. 


WELFARE GROUPS AND GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES 


Another source of community contacts which is growing in importance 
is welfare groups and the various governmental agencies. It is not un- 
common for a single school to have contact with a dozen or more non- 
governmental agencies such as child welfare societies, service clubs, and 
religious agencies. Contacts with governmental agencies may number 
eight or more; those most frequently working with schools are the health 
department, the public library, the police department, the fire department, 
and the juvenile court. It is generally understood that the school cannot 
assume to be the sole educator of the child, nor can the school assume full 
responsibility for the many social and economic factors which must be con- 
sidered and provided if the work of the school is to be effective. Agencies 
other than the school inevitably enter the picture. The more extensive the 
cooperation between the school and the outside forces the more effective 
may be the work of both, and the higher will rise the position of the school 
in the estimation of the community. 


OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH THE 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The Parent-Teacher Association is by far the most frequently found 
organization of adults which takes an active interest in the school and 
cooperates with the teachers in carrying on certain phases of the work. 
The fact that certain parents manifest enough interest in the school to 
join the Parent-Teacher Association, the mothers’ club, or some er 
study group makes it evident that these organizations m MUS 
bodies through which the principal and his teachers can disseminate i n T 
edge about modern educational procedures. The Abas tiim f 
constantly alert to seize every opportunity to direct the MUS a 
programs of adult groups so that they will be a tepid emu 
the school and will be learning about the scientific idee s 
education instead of imposing outgrown ideas upon ue school. 

The objectives of the Parent-Teacher Association are: 

+. To promote -the welfare ofi CA dre en Doa Homes school, church, 
2 T UR. dards of home life. y ROT 
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teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training 
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5. To develop between educators and the general public such united efforts 
as will secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, 
social and spiritual education. 


These objectives are sufficiently clear-cut to place the association in the 
forefront of school-community relations, provided the leadership of the 
school faculty and of the association is sufficiently alert and ingenious to 
make the P.T.A. a dynamic organization. In many places, unfortunately, 
the P.T.A. is a non-functional organization which a few parents join be- 
cause of a feeling of obligation. For almost every item of school-community 
relations heretofore mentioned, the P.T.A. could be the group that spear- 
heads the activity. Other activities in which the P.T.A. could be active 
include the sponsorship of child study groups, parent use of books on 
child care and training provided in the school library, and the night use of 
the gymnasium or auditorium for adult recreational activities. Some 
schools have found much parent response to hobby projects in which 
the school facilities and a trained leader are available for groups who 
wish to work in clay or oils, camera fans, or carpentry projects. The time 
is ripe for the P.T.A. to meet the challenge which has always been there. 


HELPING TEACHERS TO BECOME 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY 


School-community relations will remain on a superficial level unless 
teachers can become real members and citizens in the community. Many 
of the activities previously discussed in this chapter normally result in 
closer and more frequent contacts between teachers and parents, and 
therefore help greatly in giving the teacher status and a mutually cooperat- 
ing role in parent-child-school relations. Some schools augment the 
teacher-home relationship by encouraging individual teachers to visit in 
the home of each pupil. Some schools have children in kindergarten Or 
first grade attend school on a half-day basis the first month or six weeks 
of the school term to give those teachers time for home visits. 

The community membership of the teacher must go beyond close work- 
ing relations with the parents of the children taught. There should also 
be membership and normal participation by teachers in self-chosen social 
and service clubs, In some schools parents volunteer to take classes for a 
few hours each week or month to enable teachers to be active members 
in local civic organizations; in other instances school systems provide sub- 
stitute teachers to achieve the same objective. 

In recent years business and industry have cooperated with educators 
in bringing about a closer relationship between school faculties and the 
businesses and industries in a community. Business-Industry-Education 
days have become common. Teachers need to know the characteristics 
of the economic base which makes the community tick. Visits to business 
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establishments and tours through industrial plants are frequent eye-openers 
to teachers, unearthing types of occupations and types of industries which 
teachers did not know existed in the community. Business and industry, 
on the other hand, need to know what the schools are doing, and how 
schools and business and industry may cooperate in building a better 
community. Some industries have seen enough merit in augmenting such 
cooperative relations that they have published bulletins for the in-service 
education of their own employees.? Leaders in business and industry 
should have a scheduled plan whereby they can visit in the schools. In 
Glencoe, Illinois, the Board of Education publishes periodic bulletins en- 
titled Know Your Schools. These are written for the people of the com- 
munity and distributed to all citizens. 


THE SCHOOL SERVES COMMUNITY NEEDS 


In recent years there has been much discussion about the role of the 
school in the community. In much of this discussion, the term "com- 
munity school" has been used with numerous meanings. In fact, the 
community school has been projected as sort of an ideal. In order to 
understand clearly what the “community-school ideal" is, it seems worth- 
while to examine various ways in which the school serves the community. 
The writer’s ensuing analysis may lack completeness, or misplacement of 
the categories described below, but the paragraphs which follow represent 
an effort to identify the ways in which schools serve communities. These 
ways are arranged in a sequence which represents increasing degrees of 
integration between school and community. 

1. The school provides a selected portion 
very fact that schools have been instituted among men, that they are re- 
ceiving continued support, and that they have been allocated somewhat 
definite educational functions, means that they must be rendering a xd 
to the community which supports them. It may be trite to mention this 


simple fact, but it is overlooked in many discussions about ie ae 
their communities. The degree of integration between the schoo 


ticulum and the realities of community life may be small or it may be 
extensive, but the basic service to the community is still there. os 

In many elementary schools today the relationship between t ds. i 
curriculum and community life is casual in that the objectives soug y 
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the community of scholars in whatever narrow segment of the culture is 
represented by a given subject. There is only that indirect relationship 
between what is learned at school and community life which the student 
himself makes. The degree of integration between the school curriculum 
and life in the community is meager, unless the school has something 
other than the conventional subject curriculum, and unless there are other 
avenues for closer ties between the school and the community. 

2. Community groups use the school plant. In most communities today 
various adult groups use the school plant for one or more purposes. The 
smallest amount of adult use is represented when the P.T.A. is the only 
group which uses the school building for its meetings. Parent study groups, 
youth organizations, Americanization classes, and recreational groups 
using the school for periodic gatherings reflect a broader base for com- 
munity use of the school plant. As the number and variety of adult groups, 
and the number and variety of types of uses, increase, one can recognize 
the gradual expansion of the degree of school and community integration. 
The after-school, week-end, and vacation-time use of school facilities for 
children and youth represents a portion of the community's uses of the 
school plant. 

The usage of the school plant by community groups represents another 
service which the schools or at least the school plant render to the com- 
munity. Integration between school and community in such usage may 
range from near-zero to the community-school ideal. The near-zero point 
is reached when adult groups merely rent the use of some school facility 
for some purpose that has nothing to do with education or community 
improvement. 

3. The school's curriculum is adjusted to the educational needs of the 
children who attend. Orienting health services and health instruction to 
the health conditions of pupils and their home environments and health 
practices is a good example of adapting the school program to the needs 
of the children who attend. Pre-kindergarten or pre-first-grade classes for 
non-English-speaking beginners, careful selection of reading materials to 
soften peculiar intercultural tensions, modification of the grade placement 
of basal texts, and modification of reports to parents to effect better com- 
munication with parents are other examples of curriculum adjustments. 
Whatever a school does to adjust its services and instruction to the unique 
characteristics of its clientele is a special service to its community and 
assists in bringing school and community closer together. 

4. Using community resources in the instructional program. The use 
of community resources discussed in an earlier section represents à fourth 
stage in school and community integration. The extent of this integration JS 
determined by the intimacy with which faculty, pupils, and laymen paa 
ticipate in the various activities which utilize community resources in the 
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instructional program. Since the community is benefited by having its 
resources used in children’s education, this type of relationship represents 
another of the school’s services to the community. 

5. The school itself is a model community. The school as an embry- 
onic, typical community is not a new concept. The idea that the school 
itself should be a model democratic community has been widely accepted 
and has been an ingredient in every forward-looking school program since 
1890. The central feature of the idea is that the school, in all its internal 
aspects, should represent the kinds of human relationships, moral ideals, 
mutual respect, and cooperative procedures which exemplify the type of 
community life that should obtain in society at large. 

The concept of the school as a model community can hardly be dis- 
counted, even by the most conservative thinkers. Children cannot be ex- 
pected to acquire the ideals and behaviors of a democratic society if their 
life at school is a daily contradiction of that very objective. Although the 
idea of the school as a model community seems highly appropriate, in fact, 
almost inescapable in a democracy, many schools are a long way from its 
attainment. If the concept is actually achieved in the school, the school’s 
program will have moved a long way toward community integration. 

6. The school engages pupils in projects in the community to vitalize 
the school program. There are numerous published accounts which illus- 
trate the ways in which different schools have engaged class groups in 
community survey or community improvement projects.’ Beautifying 
the school grounds, raising gardens at home, making the playground free 
of stones and holes, clearing a vacant lot for added play space, surveying 
the breeding places of mosquitoes, and checking on neighborhood wn 
tion are but a few examples of such projects. Pupil enterprises of this kin 
require a caliber of teacher leadership and community understanding far 
beyond the ordinary. The adults in the community must have a cie 
appreciation of need for functional activities in making learning engouve: 

7. The school curriculum is built around common activities of SI 
This stage of school and community integration 1S an cnt n s 
preceding one in that the basic core of the curriculum has en em 
the usual subject offering and its place has been taken x: cs Sader cag 
geared directly to the common activities of everyday living. 
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this type of program the emerging earmarks of the experience curriculum 
as described in Chapters 3 and 7. Instructional units in the area of home 
and family life, conservation, transportation, communication, among other 
things, are illustrative, provided they are not just “school studies" but come 
to grips with the realities of everyday practice in the community, and en- 
gage pupils and parents in genuine efforts in studying and resolving better 
ways of dealing with problems and practices than had prevailed before 
the project was undertaken. 

8. The school engages in community activities for community purposes. 
The dividing line between this stage of community and school integration 
and the two preceding ones is a matter of degree and emphasis. In all 
three of these descriptions the actual “working in the community” may be 
an occasional project by one or more classes. If this be true, then the 
school may be said to occasionally reflect one of these channels for school 
and community integration; the relationship is not one which character- 
izes most of the school program most of the time. The degree of school 
and community integration, regardless of extent, is determined by the 
placement of the emphasis. In stages 6 and 7 the emphasis is still largely 
upon the usefulness which these projects have for school purposes, i.e., the 
extent to which the projects can enhance the objectives sought by the 
school. In stage 8, however, the school engages in a project because the 
school is assisting the community in some enterprise which the community 
desires. If the village sanitation system is in need of review and revision, 
or the city charter requires revision, or new occupations should be de- 
veloped, or agricultural production must be raised, the adults enlist the 
aid of school groups in taking the steps necessary to the solution of the 
problem. The activity, of course, should have educational value for youth. 
Otherwise the activity is merely an example of the exploitation of youth 
for community benefit. Previous experience with this type of school- 
community relation has been limited. It is not clear whether elementary- 
school children are mature enough for these types of projects. 

9. The true community school. The true community school would prob- 
ably incorporate all or most of the preceding stages and activities, but, in 
addition, would go beyond any of them in achieving a thoroughgoing sr 
tegration between school and community. At present a true community 
school probably does not exist in this country. To have a community 
school there must first be a community. In the light of the earlier treat- 
ment on “What Is A Community?” it must be clear that, except in certain 
remote and isolated places, few elementary schools are situated in places 
wherein “community,” in the technical sense, can be identified. A second 
requirement of the true community school is that the total community 
is actually geared to the education function. A third requirement is à 
role for the teacher which is not commonly found at present. The whole 
matter is too extensive for full treatment in this volume. The interested 
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reader should consult the sources listed below.** Muntyan’s summary state- 
ment is a fitting conclusion to this discussion.®* 


The sum of this analysis can be put rather simply, if one is genuinely inter- 
ested in establishing the principles on which a true community school can 
operate. To begin with, the community school serves a direct community func- 
tion through helping solve the problems of the community. In doing this, it must 
also help develop a sense of community within the social group. Further, if this 
is not to be merely a temporary amelioration of a continuing situation, the 
school must also help the group develop the skills of the community process. 
If it is to achieve these goals, it must be a community itself and exemplify the 
community processes in its adult and pupil relationships. More than that, it 
must utilize community activities and problems in its program and must take 
the school group into community life for the mutual benefit of both school and 
community. It must personify the authority of the community, serving the total 
community—adults as well as pupils. It must supplement its own authority by 
using various experts in the community as resource people whose lay expertness 
is integrated with the school’s efforts by the corps of expert teachers on the staff. 
The development of the judgmental process must be primary to a large extent 
for pupils and to a certain extent for adults. Finally, the school may not identify 
itself only with the immediate community, since the “rules of the game” which | 
structure the local community are but reflections of regional and national pat- 
terns and are not the private property of the local community. Effective com- 
munity can be developed and maintained only as the community relationship 
between the local, the regional, and the national and international groups is 
recognized and furthered. Otherwise, efforts at developing community schools 
will be but partial and incomplete and will be unable to avoid, in the long run, 
the fate of earlier such efforts—disintegration. 
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| A Provisions for Administering 
the School 


THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS of this book have dealt primarily with trends 
and modern viewpoints in elementary education, the present-day func- 
tions of the elementary school, curriculum and instruction, the several 
special services, and the internal organizational and administrative practices 
appropriate to the implementation of a modern program of elementary 
education. The present chapter focuses upon provisions for administering 
the school. In Chapter 4 the role of organization was described, the rela- 
tionships between organization and administration were identified, and 
the functions of administration were outlined. Administration was defined 
as the act or process of administering. Three functions of administration 
were specified as (a) creating organization, (b) developing administrative 
or educational policies, and (c) the development and application of pro- 
cedures appropriate to the adopted organization and policies. Much was 
said in preceding chapters about functions (a) and (b); in some in- 
stances the development of appropriate procedures was discussed. In the 
present chapter the emphasis is upon the operational level, the point at 
which adopted policies and procedures are operated. The actual day by 
day operation of the various phases of the school program requires the 
time of various members of the school staff in doing the things that have 
to be done, making records and reports, contacting people, making ar- 
rangements, writing letters, preparing materials, and dozens of other 
activities that could be named. MER, 

Scientific knowledge about the administrative function in elementary 
schools is limited. Several surveys have been made of the duties and ac- 
tivities of elementary-school principals.’ These studies have been inven- 
tories of existing practices as carried forward by the principals included 
in each, and of the problems and difficulties encountered by those prin- 
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cipals. The studies have been valuable in portraying the multitudinous 
array of duties which befall the elementary-school principal, and the diffi- 
culty of many of the tasks. No one, however, has taken a creative look 
at, or made a critical analysis of, the scope and character of the adminis- 
trative function in elementary schools per se, or in elementary schools of 
different sizes in different sized school systems. 

In the literature, administrative functions and administrative activities 
are intermingled with supervisory functions and activities. Perhaps this 
intermixture cannot be escaped as long as one deals with leadership roles, 
but it ought to be possible to distinguish administrative activities at the 
Operational level. What specific management routines are there that re- 
quire daily or periodic attention in the Operation of the lunchroom, the 
management of textbooks and supplies, the recording and reporting of 
attendance, the transportation of pupils, the use of community resources, 
pupil personnel services, among other things? Until a comprehensive in- 
ventory of these operational activities is available, it is difficult to gauge 
the difficulty of the tasks or to know what type of staff member is quali- 
fied to handle each activity. After such an analysis has been made it 
might be possible to portray a comprehensive view of the administrative 
function in elementary schools. At present we do not have the information 
in terms of which one could decide how large an administrative staff is 
needed and how those staff requirements might vary by size of school, 
what qualifications the different members of that staff should have, or what 
space and equipment provisions the school should have. 

The whole question of office personnel, office space and room arrange- 
ments, and allocation of responsibility needs extensive study so that firm 
foundations can be laid for future planning. Such knowledge as is now 
available is the result of individual and pooled experience, some of which 
has been wisely and creatively guided, but much of it has resulted from 
one school system or one principal copying what was judged to be a 
good idea without examining it critically. Most of what is said in the sub- 
sequent sections of this chapter is “pooled experience” or what someone 
thinks is best practice. Only small items here and there are the results 
of careful experimentation. This very fact should motivate active research 
in this field. 


STAFF AND OTHER PROVISIONS 


Provisions for administering the school consist of staff and appropr i 
facilities within which the various activities can be performed with dis- 
patch. In a sense, the whole school staff participates in administering the 
schoo]. Classroom teachers perform dozens of administrative tasks. Some of 
these tasks are inescapable accompaniments of teaching activities, whereas 
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other tasks could be performed by office helpers, if the latter are avail- 
able. In most schools the principal engages in numerous administrative 
routines. The latest survey showed that supervising principals spend 29.3 
per cent of their time in administration and 15.1 per cent in clerical 
work.’ The data do not reveal what proportion of the 29.3 per cent is 
spent in routine management duties and what proportion is devoted to 
the professional leadership phases (creating organization, developing ad- 
ministrative policies and procedures). A common criticism has been that 
principals spend too much time in clerical and routine activities. 

In many schools secretaries and clerks have been added to the ele- 
mentary-school staff in order to relieve the principal and teachers from 
some of the clerical and routine duties. No research is at hand to show 
whether the employment of office help means that duties heretofore neg- 
lected are now performed, whether duties previously done poorly are now 
performed in proper fashion, whether the office help merely relieves the 
principal for other services, in what ways the office help relieves teachers, 
or how the principal and teachers use the time which has been freed. In 
most schools the members of the custodial staff perform some administra- 
tive duties, hence custodians must be included among the persons who 
Share the administrative function. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 


A discussion of the personnel available for administering the school 
must begin with a definition of terms. The N.E.A. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals classified (in 1928 and in 1948) as “supervising 
Principals” all principals with 75 per cent or more of their time free 
from classroom teaching duties; all principals with less than 75 per eent 
of time free from teaching duties were classified as “teaching principals, 
Although these two broad categories are convenient groupings for statistical 
purposes, the breadth of each category tends to hide differentials in the 
time factor which may have important bearing upon the opportunity 
Which the principal has for engaging in administration and supervision. 
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Assistant principals are defined even more loosely. In some schools the 
title of “assistant principal” is given to a senior teacher who is in charge 
of the building when the principal is away; such an assistant principal may 
be called on in the event of an emergency but otherwise carries no ad- 
ministrative duties. In other cases the assistant principal is a full-time 
teacher who assumes certain administrative duties during before- or after- 
school hours. Other assistant principals devote a portion of the official 
school day to administrative duties, the range being from one period per 
day to full time devoted to the administrative function. This vagueness 
in terminology must be kept in mind as one reads the comparisons which 
follow. 

The absence of some type of a scientific base for the allocation of 
principals and assistant principals to elementary schools is evident in 
Tables 38 and 39. Supervising principals may be found in all sizes of 
schools. Teaching principals may be found in any sized school under 800 
in enrollment. Assistant principals are certainly not numerous in elemen- 
tary schools. Where they do exist they are almost entirely on a full-time 
basis as administrative officers. In general, assistant principals are found 
in the larger schools, but there are some assistant principals in schools 
with teaching principals, and some in schools under 200 in enrollment 
which also have supervising principals. No doubt this heterogeneous pat- 
tern of assignment of principals is the result of variations in local school 
policies and finances as well as state salary schedules. In Texas, for ex- 
ample, the state salary schedule does not provide eligibility for a full-time 
supervising principal until the school has 20 or more classroom teacher 
units; librarians and other special teachers cannot be counted as class- 
room teacher units. Most school systems in Texas, in which local finances 
permit, exceed the state minimum formula by assigning full-time supe! 
vising principals to each elementary school of designated size; in some 
school systems a school with 8 or more teachers merits a full-time 
principal, whereas in other school systems the school must have 10, 12, 
or even more than 12 teachers before a full-time principal can be desig- 
nated. Comparable circumstances and practices may be found in other 
states. ; 

The writer was unable to locate studies depicting the extent of teaching 
loads carried by principals in various sized high schools. Neither was it 
possible to locate a study which summarized school policies regarding the 
appointment of assistant principals in junior or senior high schools. Sec- 
ondary schools are likely to have registrars, deans of boys and girls, an 
counsellors in addition to principals and assistant principals. Is the ad- 
ministrative and pupil personnel load of secondary schools so much larger 
than the comparable load in elementary schools that the added personne 
is needed? Or, does convention rather than service load merely dignity 
the secondary schools with more adequate staff? 
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TABLE 38: Size of 370 Elementary Schools Having Teaching Principals and 1290 
Schools Having Supervising Principals * 


PER CENT HAVING 


Supervising Teaching 
SCHOOLS Principals Principals 
Enrollment: 
Under 200 .... REI 2 38 
200-399 ....:.;. 5 DERNIERE! 27 47 
400-599 ......15: hl eran ede ERE 34 14 
600-799 .........: ele 20 1 
800-999 .... 1 LT TT 9 0 
1000 and over .). 2.1) ) TTD 8 0 
Number of teachers: 
Less than 10 ...:1, 29] TT 11 70 
10-19 TOU i os 56 29 
20-99 ......... os pe E EEDEDEEEEE 23 1 
30-39 ee 7 0 
40 and over sie OT TT TTE 3 0 


In schools with supervising principals, median enrollment was 520 pupils (average, 
570 pupils) with an average of 18 teachers. In schools with teaching principals, median 
enrollment was 253 pupils (average, 254 pupils) with an average of 8 teachers. 


inci, 7 th Year- 
* Adapted from The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-seven 
book (Washington, Department of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A., 1948), pp. 43-46, 55. 


TABLE 39: Assistant Principals in Elementary Schools Having Supervising and 
Teaching Principals * 


PER CENT IN EACH ENROLLMENT GROUP HAVING 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 


1000 
" Enroll- 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS Under | 500.599 |600-999| and ment | pogal 


200 Enroll- | Enroll- | over 
Enroll- men ment | Enroll- Nort 


ment ment HE 

In 1410 schools with supervis- 

Ing principals: 
"-———— — 88. |) iA IR geo pe]. ort 
lparttime,. 20 ME TD 2 13 16 
l'fultme' "OMM 12 : E % 4 2 
More than 1 full-time .... 0 0 

In 413 schools with teaching 

Principals; 96 
Noisy niac nrbi eee 98 96 7 : (t 1 
lperttime ae ee 1 1 2 t 2 3 
l-fülbtüme ... 0 S TT CREE ‘i 0 i 0 0 

Ore than 1 full-time .... 0 y 


i rrow, Twenty-seventh Year- 
"Adapted from The Elementary-School Principalship-—Today and WR foi nbs $960: 
book (Washington, Department of Elementary School Principal 
ess than J4 of 1 per cent. 
9 schools in this enrollment group. 
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SECRETARIAL AND CLERICAL 
PERSONNEL AND SERVICE 


Clerical work constitutes an important problem for the elementary- 
school principal. The details of office routine, unless alleviated in some 
fashion, impose an almost insurmountable burden upon the principal, 
and, unless systematic management of clerical work is developed, the prin- 
cipal soon loses himself in a barrage of office routine. Investigations of 
the way elementary principals spend their time have shown repeatedly 
that administrative and clerical details consume time and energy far out 
of proportion to their importance among the functions of the principal. 
As a group, principals themselves are aware of the disproportionate amount 
of time spent upon routine matters and would like to devote more of 
their time to the more important duties of their position. 

The present status of secretarial service in elementary schools may be 
appraised from two sources. Table 40 summarizes the amount of secre- 
tarial help available in 1823 elementary schools in 1947. The reader 
should remember that the 1823 schools represented in the table may not 
be representative of the 20,000 or more elementary schools in the United 
States which have principals. The sample is most likely to misrepresent 
schools having teaching principals. The data in Table 40 show that 35 
per cent of all schools with supervising principals are without secretarial 
help, and only 47 per cent have one or more full-time secretaries. Eighty- 
two per cent of schools with teaching principals are without secretarial 
service. 

The types of secretarial and clerical work done by principals and 
teachers and the amount of time given to such work in schools without 
office help provide another avenue from which to examine the present 
situation. Whittenburg prepared a check list which included all possible 
duties of a secretarial nature required in a local school system. His list 
contained 77 items classified into six groups, namely: clerical (38 items), 
handling people (13 items), mimeographing, typing, and dictation (12 
items), financial (8 items), U. S. and school mail (3 items), and miscel- 
laneous (3 items). The school system in which he was an elementary- 
school principal consisted of three elementary schools with 41 teachers, 
one junior high school with 17 teachers, and one senior high school with 
22 teachers. The enrollment in the three elementary schools was 12 
pupils; in the junior high school, 445 pupils; and in the senior high 
school, 450 pupils. Each of the three schools had a teaching principal Who 
taught two classes per day. There was no secretarial help of any tyP® ui 
the elementary schools. The junior high school had a full-time super 
vising principal, a full-time secretary, and the equivalent of one student 
assistant. The senior high school had a full-time supervising principal 2? 


3 ; t- 
5 Thomas S. Whittenburg, A Study of the Secretarial Duties Performed in the Swe? 
water Public Schools, unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1949. 
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assistant principal who taught half-time, a full-time secretary, and the 
equivalent of one student assistant. All 90 of these individuals partici- 
pated in the study. The secretaries and student assistants filled out the 
check list each day; teachers and principals filled theirs out at the end of 
each week. The records were kept for one semester. 


TABLE 40: Secretaries in Elementary Schools Having Supervising and 
Teaching Principals * 


PER CENT IN EACH ENROLLMENT GROUP HAVING 
SCHOOL SECRETARIES 


REL 1000 | > 
SCHOOL SECRETARIES Under 200-599| 600-999 | ana | Enroll- 


200 ment 
Enroll- | Enroll- | over Total 
Enroll- ment ment | Enroll- Ls 
ment EAT i 
In 1410 schools with supervis- 
ing principals: 
None MI 67 45 20 z a 
Lpart-time . ache cote 15 23 13 
Lcfulltime. |... 1.) eee mens 32 6 66 48 di 
2 or more full-time ...... 0 0 4 18 4 
In 413 schools with teaching 
principals: 
None ..... ioe 90 7] 33 t 84 i 
l part-time a aa 10 17 33 t Si 4 
full-time .. . 215 M 0 6 33 i 0 0 
2 or more full-time ....... 0 0 0 


inci; i Twenty-seventh Yearbook 
* Adapted from The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, f 
(Washington, Department of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A., 1948), pp. 59-60 
t No schools in this bracket, 


Whittenburg found that the elementary-school principals averaged ty 
hours per week devoted to duties classified as secretarial and clerical. a : 
junior high school principal gave 11.0 hours per week and it NM 
School principal and the assistant principal together Pp l ; tary- 
per week to these same types of duties. On the average, jos uus i 
school principal spent 6.1 hours per day, the junior high-school principa 
2.0 hours per day, and each principal in the senior high sc 00 d 
Per day in secretarial and clerical work. Classroom meirean 
to similar duties averaged as follows per teacher per he d Wiese 
School, 4.5 hours; junior-high-school teachers, 2.0 hours; an ; elemen- 
Schoo] teachers, 1.67 hours. The most time-consuming ead d monthly 
lary-school teachers were: (1) making out daily, Psi m (3) keep- 
Cafeteria reports, (2) counting and wrapping aud JR each, 
ing an accurate check of daily attendance, (4) caring da inquiries. The 
and (5) meeting parents and visitors a eit ge nior-high-school 
most time-consuming duties for junior-high-school an "i Sd 
teachers were (1) keeping an accurate record of pupil a 


(2) caring for tardy and absentee reports. / 
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Studies such as Whittenburg's raise many questions. What is the exact 
nature of the types and volume of secretarial work in elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools? Are there real differences which justify the his- 
torical advantage given to secondary schools? What aspects of school 
practices need examination in order to reduce the amount of clerical 
work? When attendance and absentee accounting, or handling lunchroom 
funds and reports turn out to be the teacher's most time-consuming clerical 
tasks, one cannot avoid raising basic questions about school procedures. 
What types of clerical duties are so closely associated with instruction and 
teacher-pupil relationships that these services must be retained by teachers? 
Which duties could easily be shifted to an office worker? Would teachers 
do better teaching and give more time to pupils if they were relieved of 
clerical tasks? These questions merely help to sharpen the need for careful 
research so that wiser plans may emerge. The national Department of 
Elementary School Principals recommended that every elementary school 
should have part-time clerical assistance; when the enrollment reaches 400 
there should be one full-time competent clerk; as enrollment rises above 
400, clerical help should be increased proportionately above one full-time 
person so that schools of 800 or more pupils will have two full-time school 
secretaries." Can this recommendation be accepted in view of what is now 
known about secretarial service in elementary schools? X 

In 1944 Smallenburg sent a questionnaire to 33 cities in California, 
Arizona, Oregon, and Washington to ascertain policies regarding secre- 
tarial assistance.” Replies were received from 30 cities; 6 cities "os 
over 100,000 in population while the remainder ranged in population 
from 4000 to 100,000. Twenty-four of the 30 cities provided clerical 
assistance in their elementary schools. The pupil-clerk ratio varied from 
311:1 to 1557:1; the median ratio was 510:1 and the mean ratio was 
688.1. Smallenburg then projected the following recommendations for 
his own school system, Burbank, California: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ! 
No. of No. of M 

Enrollment Clerks Enrollment Clerks Enrollment Cle 
Less than 400 .... % Less than 400 .... 1 100-300. ... AE t 

401800 SU Ne 1 401-600 ......... Bapor 301-450: TER ; 
801-1200 roe tia! 601-800 ......... 2 451-600. «.. et MA 

801-1000 ........ 2% 601-750 -s i 3 
1001-1200 ....... 3 751-900 .. r 2A 

901-1050 . 

1051-1200 ...-:°* 


5 Department of Elementary School Principals, The Elementary-School Pr incipal 
ship—Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-seventh Yearbook (Washington, 
1948), p. 67. d Sec- 
* Harry Smallenburg, “Assignment of Clerical Assistance in Elementary v pp. 
aioi Schools,” American School Board Journal, Vol. 110 (February, 1945) 
37-38. 
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In the above recommendations for Burbank it is worthy to note that junior- 
high-school clerical allocations are approximately double those for ele- 
mentary schools, and that the allocations for senior high schools are 
approximately three times greater than for the elementary schools. Re- 
search should turn its attention to this problem. 

In the absence of sound criteria for determining the type and amount 
of secretarial service required in elementary schools of different sizes, each 
principal must attempt to move forward with what is or can be made 
available, and to study his own situation at all times. To assist in obtaining 
maximum service from clerical assistants, some principals have found serv- 
iceable a definite schedule of assigned responsibilities for each secretary. 
Careful job analyses have shown that certain duties are periodic and can 
be performed best if done consistently by the same persons. Additional 
efficiency in handling office work has been obtained by preparing for 
teachers an information book consisting of some 30 or more answers to 
questions which new, as well as old, teachers ask of the principal and 
members of the office staff. In addition to explaining the policies of the 
School regarding principal visitation, use of equipment, fire-drill, pupil 
conduct, substitute teachers, school library, pupil helpers, and examples of 
all school forms and blanks properly made out with explanations, this 
booklet contains a chart showing the assigned duties of each secretary so 
that teachers might go directly to the secretary in charge. 

Evaluation of secretarial service has been difficult in the past because 
of the absence of usable standards or criteria. The check list which Davis 
prepared for her study of nonteaching services provides the framework 
against which local practices can be checked. Because of y! helpfulness 
in this regard, the complete list of items is reproduced here. 


^. COMMUNICATION SERVICE BY PERSON-TO-PERSON ola a 
SATION—The secretary should utilize every conversation Hy un 
from the outside or with pupils and school personnel asa iie ibid 
preting and making more effective the educational program o . 


are such as to repre- 
l. The secretary's appearance, speech, and manner 


sent the school favorably. : 
2. The secretary's desk and office are in or! 
represent the schoo] favorably. 5 d cour- 
3. Callers to the office, including pupils and teachers, are greete 
teously and given prompt assistance. i 
4. The secretary is informed on school poli 
in many cases to handle the needs of the 
to the principal. inesslike pro- 
SowThe sectio observes conventions of courtesy and businesslike p 
cedure in the use of the telephone. 


i Non-Teaching Services of the 
iacit (New York, Teachers College, 


derly condition, such as to 


cies and activities and is able 
callers without referring them 


* Hazel Davis, Personnel Administration 
Public Schools, Contributions to Education, 
Columbia University, 1939), pp. 296-299. 
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enough to have such a staff member. Sometimes the general office suite 
is conceived as including health and first-aid quarters, record or vault 
room, textbook and supply storage rooms, and teachers’ rest room and 
workroom. In large elementary schools in New York City, the following 
administrative provisions are made: general office, 644 sq. ft.; principal's 
office, 322 sq. ft.; medical and dental suite, 644 sq. ft.; custodian’s office, 
250-322 sq. ft.; mimeograph room, 322 sq. ft.; record or vault room, 322 
sq. ft.; department heads’ and assistant principal's offices, 322 sq. ft.; 
and sound control room, 12 sq. ft." These several spaces total 2838 to 
2915 sq. ft., depending upon the amount of space devoted to the cus- 
todian’s office. The total area is equivalent to the space required for two 
and one-half large classrooms. No doubt the New York City plans rep- 
resent an outright effort to provide elementary schools with adequate ad- 
ministrative quarters. Smaller schools might have to adjust their provisions 
to a smaller scale. It seems apparent, however, that office quarters should 
not be increased or decreased in direct proportion to the size of the school. 
Adequate administrative services in small schools might require office 
quarters not radically different from those required in large schools, the 
chief variation being in the number of secretaries, the number of prin- 
cipals, and the number of conference rooms for which provision must be 
made. 

The administrative and service offices in most elementary schools are 
scattered around in different parts of the building. The principal’s office is 
usually near the main entrance, but the health suite may be somewhere 
else, the supply room in another location, and bookrooms in several parts 
of the school. The scattering of offices makes for financial economies in 
that otherwise unused spaces can be utilized; it does disperse the ad- 
ministrative and secretarial activities and interferes with efficient organiza- 
tion and supervision. If the secretary is to be given responsibility for 
supply management, much of her time is used in traveling from the gen- 
eral office to and from the supply room; when she is in the supply room 
she cannot keep her eye on the telephone or office callers. The same prob- 
lems arise when the mimeograph room is separate from, and removed a 
distance from, the secretary's office. If the health suite contains cots On 
which sick children may rest while awaiting removal to their homes, some- 
one should be at hand so that a sick child is not left by himself. Unless 
the cots can be seen by the secretary from her usual station, either the 
secretary, a teacher, or someone else must leave his customary duties tO 
remain with the sick child. The question which is raised here is whether 
scattered offices make for efficient administration. Instead of using the 
otherwise unused spaced for offices and service rooms, someone shoul 
experiment with an office layout in which all of the essential services 


? N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt; Jr., and Stanton Leggett, Planning Elementary 
School Buildings (New York, F. W. Dodge Corp., 1953), p. 155. 
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which should be coordinated are housed in a specially designed area 
peculiarly arranged to give the administrative function a chance to flourish. 
The types of office spaces to be included in such a layout will be explored 
in subsequent paragraphs. 

The general office suite, as defined here, consists of the principal's pri- 
vate office, a private office for the assistant principal if the school is large 
enough to have an assistant principal, an outer office which contains a 
reception room, a counter, a secretary’s space and desk, mail boxes for 
teachers, and a bulletin board. If the school is large enough to have more 
than one secretary, the additional secretaries should have private office 
space to enhance the efficiency of their work. Most schools have some 
special space provision for mimeographing, either as part of the general 
Office or as part of a teachers’ work room. In many schools such work 
areas are a part of the general office suite. 

Several considerations should be kept in mind when locating and design- 
ing the general office suite. It should be located near the main entrance to 
make it conveniently accessible to the public. The secretary’s area should 
be located so as to control the waiting-room and entrance to the prin- 
cipal’s private office, the latter being provided with a separate exit to 
the corridor in addition to an entrance from the outer office. Doors 
throughout the administrative suite should have glass panels to aid in the 
diffusion of light, to improve supervision, and to protect the workers from 
idle gossip. Wherever feasible, partitions within the general offices qub 
have glass panels. Such panels are particularly important in the wall which 
separates the principal's office from the outer oflice. pn j 

A counter, separating the waiting room from the secretary's space, A 
essential. It enables the secretary to organize her equipment ee he 
more efficiently, provides for the storage of regularly used at i eat 
and forms, and keeps callers from milling around in the D a dus 
The waiting room should be large enough to seat comforta v A " " 
number of callers. Teachers' mail and supply boxes should be dia ini 
the outer office or at some other place which is mutually Roney i 
teachers and secretary. The size of the space allowed for m very large 
an important consideration. In most schools SIRE een 450-49 250 
only about 12’ x 12’ or 15' x 15’. m d det be file cabinets, and 
Sq. ft. is large enough for a secretary S Fue ‘quate if there is a separate 
Perhaps a small work table. No doubt this is P E ndis STEE 
mimeograph or teachers’ workroom in ire ie E: all kinds, including 
Placed. If the secretary is to do m tructional purposes, the 
duplicated materials which teachers desire dis i ood deal of time if all 
Secretary will have to be away io PE ossi It might be wiser to 
duplicating machines are placed in a E for duplicating machines, 
enlarge the secretary’s area to provide E ewriter, etc. Through such 
Work tables, adding machine, a long carriage TYP ' 
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an arrangement all of the equipment needed by the secretary for all 
her duties is in one location, thus providing continued supervision of the 
telephone and office callers while other services are being rendered. 

In the general office suite there should be ample planned space for filing 
cabinets distributed in such a way that the files most needed by each indi- 
vidual are situated close to his usual location. Many large school systems, 
of which Seattle and Minneapolis are examples, have developed standard 
files and filing procedures for elementary-school offices. Certain kinds of 
records, especially pupils’ permanent records, are so important that safe 
storage places should be provided. The trend seems to be to avoid the sub- 
stantial walk-in vault. In its place schools are now providing “protected” 
files or rooms which have a several-hour fire rating. In larger schools, 
the most feasible method is to provide a “protected” room; in smaller 
schools special fire-resistive file cabinets may suffice. Each school should 
have a small safe built into the wall for the storage of small valuables and 
overnight storage of small amounts of money. The record of vandalism 
against schools is such that large sums of money should not be left any- 
where in the building overnight. 


CONFERENCE ROOMS 


The way in which the school relates itself to its community will deter- 
mine the number and variety of conference rooms available. A review of 
Chapters 6, 9, and 13 will reveal many uses which a modern school will 
have for conference rooms. There should be at least one room large 
enough for tables and chairs to seat from 15 to 25 persons. Such a room 
will be used frequently as the principal meets with various parent and 
civic groups. It will also be used by P.T.A. committees and other parent 
groups working with the school on various projects. Unless it is à large 
School, faculty meetings can be held here. Faculty committees will also 
find this room useful. Preferably the room should be equipped with, or 
have ready access to, a built-in kitchenette so that coffee or cold drinks 
can be served at group meetings. If this large conference room adjoins the 
teachers’ lounge, the kitchenette can serve both rooms. If kitchenette 
facilities cannot be had, the school lunchroom should be equipped to make 
the serving of drinks and a snack convenient in the conference room. 

Individual tests given to pupils, planning or work sessions by pupil com- 
mittees, and teacher-parent conferences require a number of smaller COn- 
ference rooms located in various parts of the building. If the conference 
method of reporting to parents is used, school schedules should permit à 
certain proportion of these conferences to be held during school hours. In 
this event the teachers will need places outside the classroom in which 
private conferences can be held. At present there is no formula to guide 
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schools in determining the number of small conference rooms needed. It 
is likely that there should be one for every six teachers in the school. Each 
conference room should be at least 8’ x 8’ or 10’ x 10’ to accommodate a 
table and four to six chairs. 

Conference rooms are recent additions to elementary-school building 
designs. The need for such rooms is emerging so rapidly that they ought 
to be included in all new buildings. Whenever possible, old buildings 
should be remodeled to include enough conference rooms to enable the 
faculty to put a good school program into full operation. 


THE HEALTH SUITE 


School health programs cannot be expected to be effective unless the 
school plant makes appropriate space provisions for its operation. The 
extent of specialized health facilities will depend upon the way in which 
the local health program is carried out. In communities in which the 
periodic medical and dental examinations are given in the offices of pri- 
vate practitioners, the school will not need separate medical and dental 
examination offices, each with its appropriate equipment. On the other 
hand, if these periodic examinations are made at school by school-employed 
or public health agency personnel, the school will require facilities for 
the administration of the examinations. : 

: Apart from the decision regarding the necessity for medical and dental 
examination offices, all schools have need for appropriate office space for 
certain health services. Screening tests for vision and hearing are usually 


administered by school personnel at the school. Supplies and facilities for 


first-aid treatment are required in every school. Children. who become ill 
while awaiting removal to 


at school should have a chance to lie down 


their homes. Space should permit the D r4 pee ee ee 
numb i ize of the school. A sma^ to 4 
mber depending upon the size e health suite. 


if possible, a shower stall should be a part of th l 
ih order to conu i staff time in the supervision of children ane 
come ill at school, it would be well if the health suite could be AN ^e 
that the cot room would be visible, through glass Asa SR i tha 
Secretary in the general office. Such a plan would be a tr ae 
Major administrative offices were located in an Pee activities 
Permit a high degree of coordination of the administrative : 


STORAGE ROOMS 
ms is yet to be found. Those re- 


t studied the storage problem 
ding plans. The newer 


The school with adequate storage 100 
Sponsible for designing schools have no bui 
adequately and translated storage needs into 
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buildings usually provide more liberally for storage spaces than did the 
older schools. Five major types of storage spaces are required. There 
should be one large or several smaller rooms for the storage of textbooks, 
The flexible usage of basal texts in schools today makes it desirable to 
have enough shelf space in bookrooms so that sets of books may be taken 
out or returned easily. Shelves containing books two layers deep and 
three layers high do not permit convenient usage. The safest storage for 
books during summer months is in a bookroom. Bookrooms need not be 
located near the general office suite. The librarian or individual teachers 
may be asked to serve as custodians of the bookrooms. 

Shortage of storage space for consumable instructional supplies forces 
some schools to distribute to classrooms each shipment as it arrives. Suth 
practice overloads the storage spaces in classrooms and frequently leads 
to wasteful usage. To avoid overloading the classrooms, some schools pur- 
chase in smaller quantities, thus losing the advantage of larger quantity 
purchases. The most economical methods of purchase and usage result 
when the school has a single ample storage room for consumable supplies. 
Preferably this room should be a part of the general office suite, located so 
that the school secretary can easily take care of incoming shipments, check 
invoices against articles received, place the merchandise in the storeroom, 
and assume responsibility for filling requisitions from teachers. 

Few schools have storage space for surplus furniture. It is imperative 
for each school to have some furniture which is not in use all the time. 
There are extra tables, extra chairs, extra pupil desks, extra teacher's desks 
or chairs, and other items which require temporary storage. Unless a stor- 
age room for furniture is available, the surplus furniture must be stored 
in classrooms, halls, or other rooms in which it is unneeded and merely 
occupies space that could better be used for educational activities. 

A. storeroom for janitor's supplies and a room for the storage of safety 
patrol equipment are two other usually forgotten needs. Many are the fur- 
nace rooms or custodian's offices which are cluttered to the ceiling because 
there is no other place in which custodial supplies can be stored. Suitable 
and adequate storerooms add much to efficiency in operating a school. 


TEACHERS' LOUNGE AND WORKROOM 


In recent years school plant designs have included provisions to enhance 
the comfort and convenience of teachers. Nearly every elementary school 
built during the past decade has included a teachers lounge equipped 
with comfortable chairs, a davenport or day bed, a vanity dresser, a toilet 
room, and attractive drapes and pictures. The lounge is a place to which 
teachers may retire in odd moments during the school day, before 
school in the morning, or after school closes in the afternoon. Teachers 
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who are experiencing undue fatigue may lie down for a short rest; others 
may wish to have a few minutes away from the hustle and bustle of daily 
duties or an informal chat with fellow teachers. The lounge should be 
equipped with a kitchenette or have ready access to a place in which a 
cup of hot coffee or a cold drink may be obtained. Unless separate lounges 
are available for men and women teachers, the central lounge should have 
an adjoining powder room for women. 

A workroom for teachers has been added to many recently built schools. 
It is a place which contains a mimeograph, other types of duplicating 
machines, the supplies necessary for the use of these machines, and one 
or more tables. The teachers’ workroom has been developed on the assump- 
tion that teachers have need for the preparation of teaching materials of 
various kinds, and that the preparation of such materials can be expedited 
in a central place especially equipped for that purpose. To date no re- 
search has been undertaken to show the extent to which, or the purposes 
for which, teachers use a workroom. The economy in having centralized 
equipment seems clear, but there is no evidence to indicate teacher attitude 
toward such an arrangement or the extent to which a workroom is actually 
a convenience to teachers. Do teachers in schools with workrooms prepare 
more teaching materials for their pupils than do teachers in schools without 
workrooms? ; 

Whether teachers should be expected to make their master copies or to 
cut stencils and to operate the duplicating machines is an issue that must 
be faced. If the objective is to relieve teachers of clerical routines and i 
allocate such tasks to secretaries, is there a need for a teachers workroom? 
Might it be wiser to augment the space allocated to secretarial ouem 
the general school office so that the central office can render this is a 
to teachers on an efficient basis? The questions raised about nim T 
workrooms are merely a part of the larger issues about secretarial à 
Clerical service in elementary schools. 


SAMPLE OFFICE LAYOUTS 


^ hould not 

The office layouts portrayed in Figures 34, 35, ee E Padi 

be viewed as models; they are merely examples QA AE, office plan 
Provided in recently built elementary schools. The prop 


in Fi intendent of schools.'^ In the 
"^E eciam on Mr. Bell argued 


article in which he described the proposed rei d that it served as a 

in favor of eliminating the counter; m ripa In the Lloyd H. 

barrier to effective relations with pupils and Put the storerooms 

Bugbee Elementary School in West Hartford, Connec : CENA 
10 Millard D. Bell, “The Elementary School Office Fronts for the 

Nation’s Schools, Vol. 49 (February, 1952), PP- Spe" 
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FIG. 34: Proposed office layout for an elementary school. Courtesy of Nation's Schools and 
Millard D. Bell, Superintendent of Schools, Wilmette, Ill. 
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FIG. 35: Administrative spaces in the Lloyd H. Bugbee Elementary School, West Hartford, Conn. 


Courtesy of Nation’s Schools and Edmund H. Thorne, Superintendent of Schools, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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for books and supplies (Fig. 35) are near the general offices.!! The Phila- 
delphia elementary-school offices (Fig. 36) are designed to serve a two- 
story, central corridor building with a 1000-pupil capacity. In addition 
to the features shown in the drawing, there is a classroom-sized cot room 
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story elementary school with a 1000-pupil 


FIG. 36: Administrati i il ia two- 
ministrative spaces in a Philadelphic fef | and Howell Lewis Shay, architect. 


capacity. Courtesy of American School Board Journal 


between the two kindergarten rooms and a teachers’ lounge in each class- 


room wing on each floor.’? The Pashley Elementary Belice in Ballston 
Lake, New York, is a two-story, 15-classroom building on a Vp piip 
(Fig. 37). In this school the library is adjacent to the ist 


11 Edmund H. Thorne, “Elementary School Combines Beauty and Function, 


Nation's Schools, Vol. 48 (October, 1951), PP: 56-52: | «. P 
12 “For Educational and Community Service—Foresight be 
School,” American School Board Journal, Vol. 119 (Novem ‘An 

18 Charles F. Wilde, “Old Centralization Adds New Unit, 4m 


Journal, Vol. 124 (March, 1952), pp. 49-52. 


Janning Philadelphia 
1949), pp. 44-45. 
erican School Board 
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FIG. 37: Administrative spaces in the Pashley Elementary School, Ballston Lake, N. Y. Courtesy of 
American School Board Journal and J. M. Ryder, architect. 


THE SERVICES OF THE GENERAL 
SCHOOL OFFICE 


The general school office should be viewed as a service center. The 
space which comprises the office quarters, as well as the equipment and 
the office personnel, are there for but one reason, to render services tO 
the on-going program of the school. The chief functions served by the 
school office are: (1) as a focal point of relations with the school system. 
(2) as the hub of pupil and teacher personnel services, (3) as a confer- 
ence room, (4) as the focus of contacts with parents and other visitors, 
(5) as a workroom for the principal, (6) as a center for the professional 
activities of the faculty, (7) as a center for the management and super 
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vision of textbooks and supplies, (8) as a center for the preparation and 
housing of records, and (9) as a clearing-house for the many details 
encountered in the operation of the school, 


RELATIONS WITH THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The administrative office bears a strategic relationship to the entire 
school and its activities. It is through the principal as a line-officer that a 
school makes its contacts with the superintendent and the central ad- 
ministration. Through reports, bulletins, visits, and interviews the central 
administrative staff obtains the information necessary for guidance in for- 
mulating system-wide policies which in turn are administered through the 
principals and supervisors in the local schools. Hence teachers look toward 
the principal as the executive intermediary, or line-officer in authority in 
their building, and look upon the principal’s office as the headquarters 
through which they make contact with city administrative and educational 
policies. 

It is through the school office as a focal point in relations with the school 
system that teachers receive bulletins, courses of study, letters, and an- 
nouncements which keep them informed of happenings in the other 
schools of the city, consolidated district, or rural area of a county. Al- 
though small schools in rural areas do not have a separate space set 
aside for office purposes, some provision should be made for the cen- 
tralization and coordination of each school’s relationships with the larger 
administrative unit. 


THE HUB OF PERSONNEL SERVICES 


In Chapters 9, 11, and 12 extended treatments were panmi EMA 
many phases of pupil personnel services, meee Hore mundi have 
tional children. Many of the more recently built elementary : aec 
the health suite located near the school office or planned q Nin of 
office layout. Questions pertaining to the classification han fected 
Pupils, or the assignment of pupils to SP ecial dyes : oe to receive field 
for Special medical, dental, or psychological cae officer are 
Service by the nurse, the visiting teacher, Or the P -house. There 
channeled through the school office as a RU venen T be engaged 
must be a place in the school wherein private al emi or with 
in by members of the professional staff, either cub DESEE There must 
Pupils, parents, or representatives of other intereste pua d to pupils, as in 
also be a space wherein direct services can be ies t-aid treatment. It is 
the administration of a medical examination OT en at hand when 
desirable that appropriate records and data m RA variety of contacts 
these types of problems are dealt with. This infer 
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and services for children usually localizes in the school office and thus 
causes the school office to serve as the hub of pupil personnel services. 

Services to teachers are almost as numerous as services to pupils. As a 
protection to teachers and the board of education, many school systems 
request teachers to sign in and sign out at the beginning and close of each 
school day. Mail, memoranda, and supplies are placed regularly in the 
individual pigeon-holes provided for teachers in the office. Records of sick- 
leave or short-term professional leave usually originate in the individual 
school office. Secretarial service for teachers is handled by or through the 
general school office. Each principal could probably add a dozen or more 
specific ways in which the school office serves teachers. 


THE OFFICE AS A CONFERENCE ROOM 


Every well-arranged school office should provide a place where confer- 
ences of many kinds can be held without interruption. There is nothing 
more dissatisfying and annoying than to try to engage in a conference in 
the midst of ringing telephones and the interruptions caused by many other 
persons dashing in and out with errands and brief questions. There are 
many occasions when the principal or some teacher may wish to hold a 
private conference with a pupil, a parent, or a visitor. There are also times 
when committees of teachers or parents wish to hold a conference, or the 
principal may wish to confer with one or more teachers. One service which 
the school office should render is to provide a place where conferences 
of many kinds can be held under favorable conditions. 


CONTACTS WITH PARENTS AND 
OTHER VISITORS 


The school office serves as the reception center for all visitors coming 
to the school, including parents. In every school of any size there needs 
to be a place to which the visitor may come upon arrival at the building 
to obtain information and instructions as to the time and place where he 
may contact the particular individual he came to see. Many of the visitors 
will come to see only the principal, but even in such cases the office desig- 
nates the place to which one goes to inquire about the principal, and the 
office itself serves as a reception center. 

As a reception center for visitors the school office has important func- 
tions to discharge. Its location should be easily accessible to the mam 
entrance to the building. Its location should be easily determined byra 
clearly visible sign or signs directing the visitor to the proper place in the 
building. The office itself, through its arrangement, equipment, and acous- 
tics, should give the visitor the impression that he is welcome and that 
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the school was hoping to have visitors as evidenced by the space and the 
seats that have been provided. Above all, the secretary or student assistant 
in the outer office should never be too busily engaged to acknowledge 
the visitor’s entrance immediately, even if nothing more is said than to 
ask the visitor to wait a few minutes until the secretary may relieve her 
hands of a jar of paste or an armful of books, It is very annoying to a 
visitor (most of whom feel they are in a hurry and that their business is 
urgent) to stand several minutes without recognition while a secretary 
finishes typing a letter or cranking a mimeograph. 

Telephone technique does much to give tone and quality to the contacts 
outsiders make with the school through the school office. Telephone com- 
panies and business houses that are on their toes insist that their employees 
engage in a specific training course before they are permitted to answer 
a company telephone. If shops and stores were as careless as some schools 
in the way telephone calls are answered, their business would soon dwindle 
to the vanishing point. From the standpoint of public relations, the con- 
tacts the school makes with parents and others in the community via the 
telephone constitute significant relations. Schools could well afford to 
give all persons who are going to answer telephones, including the prin- 
cipal and the teachers, some training in telephone technique. The school 
Office not only serves as the reception center for visitors but has much to 
do with the quality of the contacts people have with the school. 


WORKROOM FOR THE PRINCIPAL 


The school office is really the home room of the principal. It is his dm 
of anchorage in the school and, as such, the office should nr pun 
Workroom for the principal. Most office arrangements RU " de 
Private room for the principal. This room is equipped Pih aep e to 
telephone, bookcases, files, and such other equipmen: F y ecran 
give efficiency to the special work of the principal. p n B Aa 
Private workroom is equipped with a E chang, o m eneral con- 
Such conference arrangements should be in addition to the g 
ference room previously mentioned. i 

The principal’s private workroom is so clc . 
tivities s "s once as a whole that it is ined i Dea UA 7 
The atmosphere of a well-administered office is ey : im that an open 
Pupils, and patrons feel, not only that they are We deir problems for dis- 
invitation is always extended for them to iif En should manifest 
cussion with the principal. On the other hand, t e H atrons realize that 
a businesslike atmosphere so that teachers, pupils, an E haye work to do 
the office is a place of business, a place m E this sentiment 
?nd have no time for idle gossip or petty id d 


closely associated with the ac- 
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prevails, much valuable time is wasted by the principal and the staff, and 
the routine duties of the office are constantly interrupted. 

To assist teachers and others with their problems and to make them 
feel welcome in the office, and yet to have these conferences dispatched 
without disrupting office efficiency, principals have found it very helpful 
to designate certain office hours during which the principal plans to inter- 
view patrons and pupils or to hold conferences with teachers. Clerical 
assistants may be notified of the hours which the principal sets aside for 
these specific purposes and thus be enabled to arrange appointments for 
those periods. Although emergency situations should always be met at the 
opportune time, the schedule suggested above will do much to economize 
the time and energy of the principal and the office help. Usually principals 
experience difficulties when they first attempt to systematize conference 
periods, but persistent efforts will be well repaid in the long run. Teachers 
will learn that their time is saved if they plan to see the principal during 
the hour that he has scheduled for conferences. Teachers should not be 
permitted to send pupils to the office indiscriminately at any or all times, 
or to send them without written instructions which give details regarding 
the nature and the extent of misbehavior and the particular reason why 
discipline should be administered from the office rather than by herself. 
Requests for materials and other details which must be handled through 
the office can be planned by teachers so that the work of the office may 
experience a minimum of interruption. Likewise, messages and materials 
which are sent from the office to the classrooms should be planned so as 
to cause the least amount of interruption of classroom activity. If teachers 
are requested to visit the office periodically once or twice a day, the mail 
boxes conveniently placed in the outer office may be used for the dis- 
tribution of bulletins and materials. Also, teachers, pupils, and patrons 
may be encouraged to present their requests and inquiries to the clerk who 
has charge of particular duties and thus economize the time of the prin- 
cipal as well as their own. 

The reader should not gain the impression from the above statements 
that the rest of the school exists for the sake of efficient office administra- 
tion. Basic to all considerations and principles for office administration is 
the fact that the office exists primarily for the services it can render to the 
educational activities of the school. There are certain services, however, 
which can be rendered more economically and more effectively if they 
are centralized in one place. Some of these have been assembled in, and 
administered through, the principal’s office. In order that maximum service 
and economy may result, it is essential that all concerned recognize the 
relationship of these services to the school program and respect the working 
conditions of the principal and his office staff. Tremendous inefficiency 
and waste can result, even in little things, if sound principles of administra- 
tion are not recognized. 
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The school office should also serve as a professional center for the 
faculty. In Chapter 10 mention was made of the professional library for 
teachers. Previous paragraphs in this chapter have called attention to the 
need for a conference room in which groups of teachers could meet, the 
workroom for teachers, and the way in which the school office serves 
as the focus of relationships with the school system as a whole. All of 
these related fields or activities combine with the leadership functions and 
activities of the principal and supervisors to make the school office a kind 
of professional center for the teachers. 

This function as a professional center for the faculty does not require 
space or equipment not already mentioned, but it does require a recogni- 
tion of the fact that a school office, by the way in which professional rela- 
tionships are handled, can become a symbol of professional inspiration 
and leadership. For the school office to achieve a professional halo it is 
necessary to visualize the component elements which go together to make 
it up, and to coordinate the various facilities and activities to that end. 


MANAGEMENT OF TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


Another service rendered through the school office is the management 
of textbooks and supplies. In the majority of school systems, at least the 
larger ones, instructional materials such as textbooks, library ee 
globes, paper of all kinds, and other consumable supplies a pou Wa 
the list approved by the boakd Ede QNNM 
tral storehouse by requisition by the principal. Althoug peste direct 
various committees, the principal and teachers may S i dardized stock 
Tesponsibilities regarding the preparation and revision o paa tos prob- 
Supply lists, the attention of the reader is directed here only lies within a 
lems associated with the administration of textbooks and E nde space 
single school. Usually each building has some dai and from which 
in which books and supplies may be houses epo 
they may be circulated as needed. RU 

The principal of each building mus i ach 
funds ahd oe needs which books are to be hose) pe 
Classroom and each group of children. When the boo tore oom whieh 
should be assembled in a central bookroom. If e a used. A complete 
is a part of the office suite is large enough, dn vd the principal's office. 
textbook record for each text will be maintained in wdah die record 
As books are distributed to teachers, the oflice keeps 


eds to 
i om. The teacher proce d 
A ÁA—— 0 Lane accountable for the books 


distribute the textbooks to her class and is "le books received, a dupli 
loaned to her pupils. Each pupil may sign for 


de on the basis of budgeted 
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cate copy of the receipted form being sent to the parent. The original 
forms signed by the pupil may be filed in the office by grade. New and 
transferred pupils may receive their books or clear their records directly 
through the office. At the close of the year the pupil records are given to 
the teacher to be checked. Adequate adjustments must be made for de- 
facement, loss, or destruction by individual pupils. The books are then 
returned to the storeroom, where they are inspected and inventoried, and 
the teacher’s accounting with the office is balanced. Arrangements are then 
made for the repair of those books which can be repaired for extended 
use, while replacements are made for those that are worn beyond repair. 
The essential feature of the plan described above is that it provides a con- 
tinuous and accurate inventory of textbooks which is essential for annual- 
report purposes and for accurate and economical financial administration. 
Instructional and janitorial supplies are usually obtained from the cen- 
tral storehouse by requisition of articles from the standardized stock-supply 
list and are delivered periodically to the schools. It is considered the best 
policy to have all requisitions for supplies prepared by the principal rather 
than to have various groups of school employees send their own requisi- 
tions direct to the central storehouse. Within each building the supplies 
should be received and accounted for in the general storeroom. They are 
then distributed to teachers on the basis of such standards for use as have 
been adopted by the school system and as requested by teachers on special 
“teacher requisition forms.” It is desirable to have classrooms operate on 
a monthly or biweekly supply basis. Requisitions can thus be received at 
the principal’s office at regular intervals, and the office clerk can plan her 
work so that no time will be wasted in filling the teachers’ requests. Emer- 
gency calls for materials from the storeroom should be minimized as far 
as possible. The office should maintain an accurate account with each 
teacher for the materials used. The principal may check classrooms periodi- 
cally to note the status of classroom supplies. Teachers may also be notified 
periodically of the amounts used as compared to budgetary allowances to 
insure an even and equitable distribution of materials. The materials in 
the storeroom should be arranged to permit efficient distribution and at the 
same time provide a continuous inventory of stock. In this way new mate- 
rials may be ordered from the central storehouse to arrive at the school 
before the old stock is entirely depleted. i 
The management of the storeroom itself creates many nice problems for 
the principal. If the office is provided with clerical assistance, the dis- 
tribution and collection of textbooks and supplies must be planned so that 
the time of clerical help may be economized and still result in efficient 
service. If no clerical assistance is available, it is essential that storeroom 
management be organized in a way which will not convert the principal 
into a clerk to effect seeming economy. Yet it is equally important that an 
accurate accounting be made of stores at all times. Much waste and inequt 
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table distribution of materials among teachers can result if books and 
supplies are carelessly handled. The storeroom should provide a continu- 
ous, accurate inventory of supplies so that periodic reports to the central 
office can be made with ease and economy of time. Surpluses in class- 
rooms at the end of the year should be returned to the storeroom and an 
accurate inventory submitted to the central storehouse. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


The school office should render three major services with respect to 
records and reports, namely, the preparation of records and reports, dis- 
tribution and accessibility for use, and custodial care under fireproof con- 
ditions. Much of the work in the making of all kinds of records is clerical 
in nature: names and addresses need to be copied, entries recorded, totals 
determined, and so forth. Most of the routine associated with record- 
keeping and report-making should be delegated to the clerical staff, and 
the school office should be the place where the work is done. The impor- 
tance of relieving teachers from clerical routine cannot be overemphasized 
at this time when so many school systems still insist upon not assigning 
Secretaries to elementary schools. : 

Record-keeping is highly important, but it is equally important to keep 
the kinds of records which have significance for the educational program. 
Records, no matter how good they are, cannot have significance. for the 
educational program unless they are accessible and are made available to 
the persons who should be studying and using the data. This means that 
School records must be accessible and distributable to teachers, nurses, 
physicians, visiting teacher, attendance officer, principal and ar RE 
work and judgments should be determined in the light of Sr iu : 
ganization for record-keeping and record-using should make p i iis 
Widely distributed use of records. The school office should render 
"Service use" of records. : 

From a legal as well as an educational use standpoint, records are SA 
important. Permanent records should be carefully safeguarded AES Lar 
and other destructive forces. Ideally each school should E n 
method for the storage of permanent records. When UR Ere M 
Not available, fireproof files should be used. This pum : 
fireproof file should be maintained even in one-teacher grs 2 Sind 

Each school system may desire to develop its own sys ord systems are 
cords to fit local needs, A number oi e pens or in part. 
available in published form and may be cele dea ublished series is 

hether a series is developed locally or ReRe a “is E Sn ti 
adopted, those in authority should be well mn ses Any good record 
basis of which one may judge the value of recor pi i ace pout 
system should be cumulative and compact and shoul, 
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reduce the repetition of items. The forms should be durable; the cumulative 
permanent record should eliminate the fine details. There should be a 
definite relationship between the forms of the system so that one helps 
to keep the others up to date; the data should be readily available to the 
teacher; the system should make record-keeping easy; it should guard 
against the loss of data; the system should make the preparation of reports 
as easy and as automatic as possible; it should also make it possible to 
locate children quickly and to trace children with ease over a period of 
years; it should provide a list of the pupils who entered a given grade in a 
given year; and the system should be simple, consisting of three or four 
fundamental forms. 


CLEARING-HOUSE FOR DETAILS OF 
SCHOOL OPERATION 


In every school there are numerous details that arise each day. A 
school bus may arrive 30 minutes late. An unexpected guest may suggest 
a hurriedly called school assembly. Plans for an excursion by a fourth- 
grade group may need some final checking. An emergency in someone's 
home may necessitate notifying a certain pupil and making arrangements 
for his early departure. A child has lost his purse. A new pupil arrives at 
school. These and other incidental events happen almost every week in 
many schools. The school office serves as clearing-house for the many 
details of school operation. 

For those events which occur with reasonable frequency definite policies 
and procedures may be established so that handling of them may proceed 
with dispatch. Other incidents and problems occur infrequently and often 
unexpectedly, so that judgments on policy and procedure must be made 
at the time. In any event, it is desirable to have some central place in the 
school where matters of this kind can be cleared. The school office should 
serve in this capacity. 
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| j School-Plant Trends 


THE MID-CENTURY PERIOD, beginning in the 1940's, will probably go down 
in history as the tradition-shattering era in the designing of elementary 
schools in the United States. The historic pattern of a two-story building 
with full basement, located on a small site in crowded quarters, and con- 
taining little more than "standard" classrooms 20' x 30' is disappearing 
with amazing rapidity. Of the 2056 elementary schools built in 1949, many 
were designed with little creative planning and little variation from the 
buildings constructed in the 1920's and 1930's, but the number designed 
with emphasis on today's needs and making use of today's know-how had 
increased markedly. In a similar review of the 2938 elementary schools 
built during 1950, Cocking observed that even the most superficial ex 
amination disclosed many important changes in buildings constructed in 
1950 as compared to those built only a decade ago.* By 1951 functional 
designing and deviation from conventional patterns were prominent among 
the 3012 elementary schools built during that year.’ Many of the innova- 
tions applied at mid-century were projected during the late 1930's and 
early 1940's, but they did not achieve widespread adoption until the large 
building programs got under way after the close of World War IL. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW SCHOOLS 


Word pictures, and even photographs, are very inadequate means of 
conveying to the reader the real beauty, the inviting atmosphere, the 
Spacious comfort, and the functional usefulness of the better elementary 
schools that are being built. Architects, educators, and laymen have recog- 


1 Walter D. Cocking, “Educational Building in 1949,” American School and Uni- 
por Vol. 22 (New York, American School Publishing Corporation, 1950), PP: 
2 Walter D. Cocking, “Educational Building in 1950,” American School and Hie 
aM 23 (New York, American School Publishing Corporation, 1 i 
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* Walter D. Cocking, “Educational Building in 1951," American School and on 
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nized that school buildings are instructional equipment and, as such, they 
must be planned to implement the educational objectives and philosophy 
of the community.* There is also the realization that all environment edu- 
cates, and that the character of school buildings and grounds can be im- 
portant elements in the child's education." Schoolhouses are now being 
built from the inside out instead of from the outside in. In former years, 
the contour and appearance of the outside of the building were major 
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FIG. 38: Roslyn Elementary School Addition, Abington, Pa. This school in paraboli ae 
the entire outer wall above the 30-inch sill in each classroom is use for | Febr cin Pl 
lower half being clear glass in aluminum sash, while the upper pein pc tl BEALI. 
block. Courtesy of American School Board Journal and Henry F. Daum, , 


Directors, Abington Township Schools. 


Concerns; rooms and service areas Were then adjusted to the E 
decisions are made first about what is to happen inside 
t needed for these activities; these 
all building design. The ex- 


floor areas. Now, à 
the building, and the areas and equipmen 
requirements are then translated into the over- 
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Planning Conia: Proceedings, Bulletin No. i of the School of Educati 
diana University, Vol. 24 (September, 1948), p. 7- : 
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terior contour and appearance result from planning for educational pur- 
poses. Much of the shift in the approach to designing the building has 
resulted from cooperative planning in which teachers, pupils, parents, 
school-board members, architects, and school administrators have partici- 
pated. Such cooperative planning had become rather common by 1950. 


" T E ition, 
FIG, 39: Interior view in parabolic classroom as found in Roslyn Elementary School Addition, 
Abington, Pa. Courtesy of Henry F. Daum, School District of Abington Township. 


Yesterday’s monumental multi-storied buildings with full basement 
have lost favor. Seventy per cent of the new schools constructed D e 
were of the one-story type; by 1951, 74 per cent were one-storied. Pa 
ments were placed in only 15 per cent of the new schools. School Ke 
are now much larger; in 1951 the average site for new elementary c f 
contained from 10 to 15 acres of usable land. Larger sites have per 7: in 
the development of modified campus plans, with many innovations s 
building style (Figs. 38, 39, 40, and 41), attractive landscaping, M 
driveways, parking areas, garden plots, wooded areas, and different? 
play areas for younger and older pupils. liv- 

In new schools prime consideration is being given to making i at 
able. Lawrence B. Perkins, a noted school architect in Chicago, E. 
today's schools must meet adequate physical standards; more E 
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however, is the need for livability—roomy, gay, homey.: The need for 
space is obvious. Children learn by doing; they are active. The classroom 
must permit a variety of activities, from reading and writing to rest periods, 
dramatic play, and creative art. Lighting, temperature control, ventilation, 
attractive colors for walls and ceilings, and acoustical treatment to soften 
noises are given careful attention in new schools. Classrooms are large, 
with many built-in features and movable furniture to give space and flexi- 
bility for varied activities. More special rooms and more storage space 
characterize modern buildings. 


FIG. 40: Ralph R. Smith Elementary School, Hyde Park, N. Y. This school features sepdiate wnat 
for each age group, striking use of color (which the photograph does not show), reinforce 
concrete roof which influenced other parts of the design, and exploitation of the contours 
and native materials of the area. Courtesy of The School Executive and Perkins and Will, 


architects and engineers. 


An increasing proportion of new elementary-school plants are designed 
to harmonize architecturally with the residential architecture in the neigh- 
borhoods in which the schools are located. The whole design of the school 
represents an effort to get away from the cold institutional atmosphere, 
and to substitute for it a homelike environment which will ease the child’s 
transition from home to school.* In some communities neighborhood har- 
monization and homey livability has been augmented by the development 
of primary schools, or home-school units, planned specifically for kinder- 


5 Lawrence B. Perkins, “How To Design Livable Schools,” American School and 


Unions : 1952), pp. 147-152. e paar 
M. M. Steen, "la PEA Planning—What About Tomorrow?” American 


School Board Journal, Vol. 114 (January, 1947), pp. 17-20. 
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garten and primary-grade pupils.* There are some residential areas in 
which homes are not crowded onto small plots of ground, or in which the 
percentage of child population is low. A centrally located elementary 
school of 400 to 600 pupils would have a service area sufficiently large to 
create excessive walking distances for small children. The primary unit 
type of school can be used to bring more schools closer to more young 
children. 


FIG. 41: Cole Branch Primary School, St. Louis, Mo. This is an architect’s drawing of an eight- 
room addition to an existing school. Courtesy of American School Board Journal and F. Ray 
Leimkuehler, supervising architect, St. Louis Public Schools. 


There is a definite trend toward planning elementary schools for a 
multiplicity of community uses. Maxwell and Carpenter reported 21 
different adult groups which had used school facilities in Missouri in one 
year.” Farm organizations, community clubs, welfare organizations, service 
clubs, and chambers of commerce were among the frequent users. Mark- 
ham described a community room, equipped with a small kitchen, which 
was planned as part of an elementary school in Cleveland, Ohio.'^ This 
particular room was an outgrowth of experience in other schools. In one 
other school, during one school year, the cafeteria furnished food service 
for 140 group meetings during various afternoon and evening hours. The 


*N. L. Engelhardt and Ethel M. Huggard, “The Home-School Unit,” School 
Executive, Vol. 66 (July, 1947), pp. 31-32; N. L. Engelhardt, *The Home Schools of 
San Francisco," American School and University, Vol. 22 (1950), pp. 255-262. 

?J. S. Maxwell, and W. W. Carpenter, “Utilization of Special Spaces," School 
Executive, Vol. 68 (September, 1948), pp. 66-68. 


10 Mary Markham, “Your Cafeteria and Your Co: ity," agement, 
Vol. 19 (January, 1950), p. 16. peo chool Manag 
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school plant facilities in greatest demand by community groups are the 
cafeteria, the gymnasium, the auditorium, the art and handicraft labora- 
tory, the library, and outdoor play areas. In many communities the schools 
and the city recreation department plan together so that the facilities of 
both public agencies are available for a broad array of educational and 
recreational uses by children, youth, and adults. 


WHAT SIZE SCHOOL? 


Everyone who is familiar with the practical aspects of school administra- 
tion knows that there are many factors which affect the number of pupils 
who in a given year will attend a certain elementary school. Several of 
these factors are the result of careful planning, but many of them defy 
and upset the most carefully laid plans. A new industry may be developed 
in the neighborhood and bring with it many new families, new homes, and 
new subdivisions. Or, the reverse may happen; shifting employment op- 
portunities may cause a decrease in population, or a normally aging neigh- 
borhood may bring a decrease in child population. The unpredictable 
elements in year by year enrollments cause unplanned changes in class 
size, unexpected numbers of pupils at given grade levels, and unexpected 
increases or decreases in total enrollment. School management must be 
sufficiently flexible to make the best possible adjustments to unplanned-for 
situations. 

In spite of the flexibility which school administration must maintain, 
many emergencies can be avoided by careful planning. Decisions must be 
made with reference to the inclusion of nursery school and kindergarten 
as part of the elementary-school program, whether Grade 5, 6, 7, or 8 
Shall be the terminal grade in the elementary school, the optimum and 
maximum size of class, whether neighborhood primary schools shall be in- 
cluded in the basic pattern, and what the optimum size of each elementary 
school should be. Decisions on these and related matters are basic to a 
determination of the staff and organization for administration and super- 
Vision, the organization for instruction, the selection and purchase of school 
Sites, the designing of school buildings, and the wisest utilization of older 
buildings in areas with a decreasing child population. 

One issue that is basic to all of the aforementioned elements of plan- 
ning is “What is the optimum-sized elementary school?” In spite of the 
importance of this question, research is practically devoid of any evidence 
(or even a pointed attack on the problem) that would be helpful in de- 
tiving an answer. The best that can be done is to raise the issues involved, 
and to report the trend of thought derived from experience. The epe 
of optimum school size may be approached from at least three angles; the 
learning environment for pupils, administration and supervision, and 


School plant facilities. 
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When does an elementary school get too large or too small for the best 
interests of children? Accessibility is one consideration. A school should 
be within convenient walking distance of the homes of all pupils. Author- 
ities differ somewhat, but all agree that the radius of the attendance zone 
should not exceed three-fourths of a mile; many prefer this radius not to 
exceed one-half mile. A school should be large enough to permit the for- 
mation of class sections and age groupings that will create the best learning 
situation. Classes which are too small tend to lack the motivation and 
inter-pupil stimulation that comes from a larger group. Classes should be 
small enough so teachers may know each pupil thoroughly and have an 
effective working relationship with each home. As yet research does not 
give much guidance regarding the optimum range of class size, but au- 
thorities are fairly well agreed that kindergarten classes should range from 
15 to 22 pupils, classes in primary grades should range from 18 to 25 
pupils, and classes in intermediate grades should range from 18 to 25 or 
28. Age and grade lines may be considered reasonably flexible. With ap- 
propriate provisions for meeting individual differences, children differing 
in age by three or four years may be served in the same class. Some 
writers urge a stricter age grouping, whereas others extol the advantages 
of wider age ranges in each class. An eight-grade, one-teacher school with 
10 to 15 pupils, some in each grade, is probably too small; there are not 
enough pupils in any one age bracket, even if the latter is defined rather 
broadly, to permit effective participation in many of the activities that 
would be available to pupils in a larger school. Many of the important 
games in physical education cannot be played when only a handful of 
pupils is present. The same could be said about auditorium, dramatic, 
musical, and hobby activities. One-teacher and two-teacher schools have 
some advantages over large schools, but the small school places numerous 
restrictions upon the scope of children’s educative experiences. A school 
is not necessarily good because it is small. 

Schools may also be too large. In a large school it is more difficult for 
children to acquire a real school spirit based upon pupil contact with all 
parts of the school plant and upon personal acquaintance with all or most 
other pupils and teachers. In a very large school the zone of operations 
of a given child has to be restricted to well defined portions of the building 
and the grounds; otherwise there would be serious conflicts and traffic 
problems. Also, in a large school each child knows only a fraction of the 
other pupils and teachers. The child contacts only a portion of the school, 
and hence it is difficult for him to acquire a feeling for the whole school. 
Large schools inevitably place many restrictions on pupil learning. Sched- 
ules tend to become more rigid. It is more difficult to have access to 
specialized facilities; more rigid rationing of special facilities must be 
practiced. Excursions and other out-of-class activities are more difficult 
to arrange and hence fewer in number. More time is spent standing in line 
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to use toilets, drinking fountains, the lunchroom, and so on. The larger 
the building the greater is the need for regulations of all kinds, especially 
those pertaining to traffic in and around the building. In large schools the 
services of the library may be less accessible to pupils and teachers. 

The organization for administration, supervision, and instruction hinges 
largely upon size of school. What is to be the supervisory role of the 
principal? Is he to be a full-time supervising principal, a half-time teach- 
ing principal, or a head teacher with a full teaching schedule? Size of 
school has usually been one factor in answering that question. How many 
teachers can a principal supervise effectively if he has half-time or full- 
time available for administrative and supervisory activities? When is a 
faculty too large or too small to be an effective working group? Experience 
with various discussion and work groups indicates that from 8 to 15 or 18 
Persons can work together more effectively than larger groups. When a 
faculty numbers more than 20 persons, effective participation tends to 
wane. 

If each teacher is to have at least one period per day for planning, 
Preparation of materials, case studies, parent conferences, and so forth, the 
school must have one or more extra teachers to fill in during the times 
that the regular classroom teachers have planning and conference periods. 
Usually this is the point at which schools use special teachers of music or 
art. In what grades is it permissible to have music and art taught by special 
teachers? How many regular classroom teachers must a school have before 
the school can qualify for an extra teacher? If the music period is 30 
minutes in length and music is to be taught by a special teacher every day 
in Grades 3 through 6, one music teacher can serve about 10 classrooms 
in these grades. This means that the school should have at least 10 sec- 
tions in Grades 3 through 6, or otherwise share a music teacher with an- 
other building. If the school’s plan is to alternate the services of special 
teachers of art and music from day to day, a school would have to have 
20 sections in Grades 3 through 6 in order to qualify for one special 
teacher of art and one special teacher of music. Similar calculations could 
be made on other types of schedules for music and art, or for a special 
teacher of physical education. The essential point is that the availability 
and effective use of special teachers and librarians depends heavily upon 
Size of school. 

Table 40 in Chapter 13 showed that only 47 per cent of 1410 ea 
with Supervising principals had one or more full-time secretaries and only 
4 per cent of 413 schools with teaching principals had full-time office help. 

Ven schools with supervising principals had 600 or more enrollment 
before as many as 50 per cent of the schools had one or more full-time 
Secretaries. In the 600-999 enrollment group only 63 per cent had one 
full-time secretary and only 4 per cent had more than one full-time per- 
son, In the 413 schools with teaching principals, only 6 per cent of those 
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with less than 600 enrollment had as much secretarial help as one full- 
time person. If secretarial service is essential to the effective operation of 
a school, what is the relationship between size of school and the assign- 
ment of adequate secretarial service? Must we have large schools in order 
to get adequate secretarial service, or must the whole concept of secre- 
tarial allocation be revamped to fit the size schools which now exist or the 
size schools we ought to have? Similar questions could be raised about 
custodial services. How large a building can one custodian serve? How 
many custodians do you require for a school of 6 classrooms, of 10 class- 
rooms, of 30 classrooms? What sized schools make for the most efficient 
allocation of custodial services? Is it good practice to divide a custodian’s 
time between two buildings? 

The extent and quality of parent-school relations should be examined 
carefully before decisions are made on optimum size of an elementary 
school. If the elements of parent-school relations emphasized in Chapter 
13 are important, with how large a parent group can a principal, or a 
faculty, work effectively? At what point does a school shift from a com- 
fortable and intimate parent-teacher-child-school relationship to an im- 
personal institutionalized atmosphere? There is some evidence to show 
that a large school is viewed by pupils, parents, and teachers as an insti- 
tution with only impersonal, factory-like qualities. Can adequate public 
support be expected if more and more schools become so large that they 
assume institutional characteristics? Is the larger size of high schools one 
reason for the decreased interest of parents and the decrease of intimacy 
between parents and teachers? These and other questions merit investiga- 
tion before we jump headlong into mechanical formulas for determining 
the optimum size for elementary schools. 

Research is very inadequate in sharpening the exact relationships be- 
tween size of school and the facilities required for an adequate educational 
program. Can a community afford adequate facilities if only small schools 
are built? Should every school, regardless of size, have an auditorium, à 
gymnasium, a lunchroom, a centralized library, an art-handicraft labora- 
tory, and facilities for community use? If specialized facilities are essential 
to a good educational program, should they not be available to all children 
regardless of the size school which they attend? What is the difference 
in per-pupil capital outlay costs for any one of the specialized facilities if 
the school is designed to house 300 pupils or 600 pupils? It seems likely 
that communities will not divest themselves of enough funds to build all 
of the desired facilities into each school if the schools are to be small 
units. Where the small neighborhood schools have been built, present 
practice leans toward the elimination of many of the facilities deemed es- 
sential to a good modern educational program. Will communities be forced 
to build larger schools if adequate facilities are to be available? How large 
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must a school be in order to justify the cost of the necessary specialized 
facilities? How small can a school get and still have all the facilities essen- 
tial to a good program? 

Due to sparsity of population, some schools must, of necessity, be 
small. The large majority of children, however, live in areas in which 
school boards have the opportunity for some discretion regarding the 
size of schools which are built. The discussion in the preceding paragraphs 
makes it clear that as yet research offers little guidance on the issue of 
“What size school?” Mackenzie says there is much logic and experience 
in favor of elementary schools of 350 children, including two sections of 
kindergarten and two groups in each of the first six grades.*! The National 
Commission on School District Reorganization recommended that an 
elementary school consisting of kindergarten and Grades 1 to 6 should 
not have fewer than 175 pupils and seven teachers, and that a more desir- 
able minimum was 300 or more pupils? The American Association of 
School Administrators recommended that attendance areas be drawn so 
that each school will have a minimum of one teacher per grade in the 
elementary school and three teachers per grade in the secondary school.:* 
No nation-wide data are available on the size of existing elementary schools. 
In Chapter 1 data for 1948 were presented which showed that there were 
75,096 one-teacher, 17,500 two-teacher, and 7000 three-teacher schools. 
In 1143 city school systems in 1948, the average enrollment per elementary 
School was 402; the range in average enrollment was from 246 in cities of 
2500 to 4999 population to 570 in cities over 100,000 in population.‘ 
In the 1947 study of the elementary-school principalship, the median en- 
Tollment in schools under supervising principals was 520 pupils; 29 per 
cent of schools had fewer than 400 pupils and 17 per cent had 800 or 
more pupils. In schools administered by teaching principals the median 
enrollment was 253 pupils; 85 per cent of these schools had fewer than 
400 pupils.'* Present sizes of schools, as well as present recommendations 
on school size, may change considerably after thoroughgoing research has 


been applied to the problem. 
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THE SCHOOL SITE 


Increasingly the school site is being viewed, along with the building, as 
a portion of the teaching facilities. In a sense, this viewpoint has always 
prevailed, but in the past much more thought was given to the site as a 
place to locate a building and less attention given to the fact that the site 
can provide as important resources for teaching as the building itself. It 
is only in recent years that the development of the site itself has brought 
forth the full realization of the potentiality of the school grounds in cur- 
riculum enrichment. 

The trend toward curricularization of the school grounds has brought 
new visions regarding the kinds of activities for which the school site 
should provide. If adults as well as children are to use the school grounds, 
the usual small fenced-in plot is inadequate. Some writers have proposed 
that the most desirable sites for community schools should include from 
25 to 100 acres. These larger plots should include areas planned as play 
fields, picnic grounds, natural theaters, parking spaces, water areas, mature 
crafts, garden, and farms.'^ Most authorities are now agreed that large 
tracts of land are a necessary part of the setting for a school plant." The 
minimum size for an elementary-school site should be five acres plus one 
acre for each 100 pupils of ultimate enrollment; a school for 200 pupils 
should therefore have a site of at least seven acres of usable land. Ad- 
jacent to a park or recreation area is the ideal location for an elementary 
school.'* 

The school site should have enough level land to accommodate the 
building, play areas, and service installations; wooded areas and rolling 
terrain are sometimes suitable for nature trails, animal habitats, and other 
natural features. A long-range land-use plan should be prepared b 
specific structures are designed for any site. This site plan should indica 5 
the proposed building and possible additions, permanent and temporary 
structures, contours, utility service lines, proposed walks, drives, ee 
areas, and proposed planting. The school building should be located 5 
enough from roads to avoid traffic noises but close enough to highway 
to permit easy accessibility and to conserve the maximum of land P 
for playgrounds and other desired outdoor facilities. Adequately 9^ 
sites have sometimes lost their usefulness through unwise location © 
building on the site. i 


* hool 
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The nature and extent of facilities for outdoor activities will be deter- 
mined in part by curricular needs and in part by anticipated community 
uses. Present trend is to arrange for separate play areas for younger and 
for older pupils. Differentiated play areas permit specialized planning and 
equipment. Areas allocated to younger children can have sand boxes, 
jungle gyms and other climbing structures, paved areas for wheel toys, 
rope jumping, and open spaces for group games. Play areas for older 
children can be designed for the more mature group games. Except for 
horizontal bars and ladders, jungle gyms, sand boxes, and crawling tubes 
for younger children, the trend is away from elaborate playground equip- 
ment, much of which is hazardous and provides little exercise. Bats and 
balls of many kinds, jumping ropes, and other less expensive but fluid 
equipment make for a better physical education program. 

Beautification of school grounds has been given greater emphasis as 
people have become more interested in landscape gardening and as educa- 
tional leaders have recognized the aesthetic contributions which a beautiful 
school site can make to the community, and the people therein, as well as 
the education of children. In many cases the beautification of the school 
grounds has been undertaken by the pupils under the guidance of teachers 
and experts in landscaping. As a rule the surrounding countryside contains 
most of the plants, shrubs, and trees needed for a local project. Holway 
has identified the six most common objections people give to the beauti- 
fication of school grounds and has shown the errors or false notions in- 
herent in these objections.'? The same author has provided helpful sug- 


gestions on types of shrubs and trees.*^ 


CLASSROOMS AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


The past 15 years have witnessed a new era in the design of classrooms 
and their equipment. Architects and educators have studied the trends 
in curriculum and method.?! Out of such study has grown a genuine effort 
to produce classrooms which would facilitate a modern educational pro- 
gram in every possible way. Truly functional classroom designing has re- 


sulted. One group of authors made a careful analysis of the types of pupil 


activities found in modern instructional programs. For each activity the 


writers determined the space and equipment needs. These were then trans- 
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lated into classroom design specifications. The list of pupil activities in- 
cluded the following items: (a) growing plants, (b) cooking, (c) playing 
house, (d) using records, (e) writing and spelling, (f) art, (g) using — 
hobbies and interest materials, (4) music, (i) re-creating community en- 
terprises in the classroom, (j) long-term projects, (k) dancing, (1) sewing, 
(m) making models, (n) caring for animals and fish, (0) science, (p) col- 
lecting, (q) reading, (r) speech, (s) arithmetic, and (1) puppetry. The type 
of analysis which the authors made for each activity is illustrated by the 
following quotation which enumerates the requirements in caring for 
animals and fish: ** 


TYPICAL LIVE THINGS FOUND IN CLASSROOMS 


Hens (sometimes setting) Fish 
Birds Turtles 
Hamsters Snakes 
Rabbits Cats 
Guinea pigs Bees 
White mice Tadpoles growing into frogs 
Rats Deodorized skunks 
Alligators 
FACILITIES NEEDED 
Cages Some way of keeping animals, etc. T 
Aquarium (must have source of heat) week ends (meeting problems of co 
Terrarium and feeding) 
Feed Sunlight 
Water available Clean-up facilities ic 
Storage for feed, cages, etc. (when not Flat surface for location of cages, € 
in use) where children can see 


Incubator—electrical connection 


Increasing agreement on a basic educational and organizational concept 
has given tremendous impetus to the improvement of classroom be 
and equipment. The trend toward greater integration within the curricu : 
offering, represented by the wider use of broadly integrated units, and t 5 
use of many and varied learning activities, has pressed for an organizatio 
for instruction under which one teacher works all day, or most of the P 
with the same group of pupils. The single-teacher-per-class idea, the Bé 
duction of departmentalization, and changed ways of using special tea a 
are the organizational changes which have been the accompanime 
of the curricular trend. These two trends, the curricular and the organs 
tional, have brought forth a new term, the "self-contained classroom 
which is now used to convey the combined thinking in curriculum, d 
ization, and classroom design and equipment. The concept of the o 
contained classroom was highlighted in the January, 1952, iem 


"T 


R : 1n 
Nation's Schools.?* Different writers have used different terminology 
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describing the self-contained classroom. Basically, it is thought of as the 
school home of the child, a place which is homey, comfortable, and pro- 
vides for practically all of the child’s personal and learning needs. It is 
the place in which the child, along with his classmates, spends the large 
portion of the school day under the guidance of his teacher. The self- 
contained classroom is the physical environment which endeavors to give 
maximum flow to the educational ideas underlying the single-teacher-per- 
class concept of instructional organization. 

The idea of the self-contained classroom, plus the development of multi- 
source daylight and improved use of artificial light and color, have per- 
mitted numerous innovations in the dimensions and shape of classrooms. 
In earlier years, when classroom lighting depended primarily upon natural 
light from windows, room width depended upon the height of windows; 
it was seldom possible to have a room over 24 feet wide. If rooms were to 
be made larger, they could only be made longer. With modern methods 
of lighting, a room can be almost any shape and size. The new possibilities 
in room design are reflected in the photographs shown earlier in this chap- 
ter and in various articles describing trends in school building planning.*^ 
Hexagonal, parabolic, square, and L-shaped classrooms are becoming 
more numerous as well as rectangular rooms whose widths range up to 30 
feet (Figs. 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50). Cocking's summary 
of the characteristics of 3012 elementary schools built during 1951 showed 
that the average classroom to house from 25 to 30 pupils contained ap- 
proximately 1000 sq. ft, that the “squared” classroom was finding in- 
creasing favor, and that there was an increased emphasis upon the self- 
contained classroom.?* The typical classroom built in 1951 contained 
nearly 400 more square feet of floor area than did the typical classroom 
of 1930.27 Many elementary schools built during the past decade com- 
bine outdoor teaching areas with indoor classroom provisions, The out- 
door classroom, or the outdoor area associated with each classroom, has 


sually each classroom has a door leading 


become an accepted idea. U i : 
directly to the out-of-doors, thus making outdoor teaching areas Im- 
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mediately accessible to a class group. In some instances the exterior of 
the building has been designed so as to make the outdoor area an almost 
integral part of the indoor area.?* 

Attention to classroom acoustics has become common. Control of noise 
is of major importance in a classroom. Undue noise may come from out- 
side the building from traffic and close-up play or work areas, from ad- 
joining rooms and halls, from within the classroom, and from mechanical 
devices serving the classroom. Some type of noise barrier should be pro- 
vided to prevent the use of outdoor classroom areas from disturbing nearby 
classes. Methods are now available for installing duct systems, pipes, and 
partitions between classrooms so that noises from these sources may be at 
a minimum. The use of acoustical materials for classroom ceilings and 
walls has done much to reduce noise interference from classroom activ- 
ities. Tilting of ceilings and shifting the angle of partitions has also re- 
sulted in better sound-controlled rooms. Acoustical treatment of classrooms 
must be done with care; it is possible to reduce sound reverberation so that 
the room is acoustically dead. Cushioned floor coverings and acoustical 
ceilings in halls minimize noises from this source. 
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FIG; 42. A wing of six parabolic classrooms, as found in the Overlook Hills Elementar: 
Abington, Pa. Courtesy of American School Board Journal and Henry F. Daum. 


n is closely 


The use of attractive colors for interior classroom decoratio d distri- 
an 


associated with provisions for lighting the room and the color en- 
bution of chalkboard areas.?? Eckel’s analysis of 49 outstanding e 
tary schools built in 1949 revealed that in 72 per cent of them green € E to 
boards had been used.3° Usually the chalkboard area is confined to e o 
18 feet on the front wall of the classroom. The departure from thes 


* 00! 
28 R, U. Ricklefs and J. L. Reid, “The Fairfax School Addition,” American pal 
Board Journal, Vol. 117 (September, 1948), pp. 41-43. 4 
?9 M. Pleason, Color Planning for School Interiors (St. Paul, Minn., 
Business Affairs, St. Paul Public Schools, 1948); J. S. Warren, "The 
Color," American School Board Journal, Vol. 110 (January, 1945), PP- 
30 Eckel, op. cit. 
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the institutional “buff and tan” in the interior decoration of school build- 
ings is relatively new, but once the idea of colorful interiors was accepted, 
the trend toward the use of attractive and pleasing colors was rapid; at- 
tractive colors are now used almost universally in redecorating old buildings 
as well as in finishing new ones. Davini points, out that a good school 
decorating program takes into account all matters pertaining to the class- 
room: floor finishes, desk finishes, woodwork, pictures, picture frames, 
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rimary School, St. Lovis, Mo. Courtesy of American 


FIG, 43+ Hoor plan of ay tea pervising architect, St. Louis Public Schools. 


School Board Journal and F. Ray Leimkuehler, su 


and chalkboard, with colors chosen in relationship to the visual comfort 
of those who inhabit the building." Colors vary greatly in their reflective 
value. The percentage of light reflected is known as the reflection factor. 
Reflection factors for some of the common colors are: white, 80-90; light 
gray, 45-60; cream, 51-70; brown, 11; dark red, 7; yellow, 69; light green, 


31 William C. Davini, “Colors for School Interiors,” American School and Uni- 


versity, Vol. 24, op. cit., pp. 359-362. 
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37-65; light blue, 45-63; blue, 11; and orchid, 62. Glare, whether direct 
or reflected, is possibly the greatest source of visual distress. Direct glare 
comes from natural daylight through windows and from unshielded arti- 
ficial light. Reflected glare comes from glossy surfaces such as shiny desk 
tops, mirrors, chalkboards, glasstop tables, glass doors, and framed pic- 
tures. Classrooms should be devoid of glare. 


y School, 
tendent. 


FIG. 44: Architect's model of a classroom as found in the West Reading Elementar) 
rwyn, Pa. Courtesy of American School Board Journal and J. Maurice Stratton, superin 


Birren pointed out that the functional use of color was first initiated k 
hospitals to control brightness and glare in operating rooms and E: on 
fort patients in their rooms.** Color can be used to improve visibility, 

reduce fatigue and eyestrain, and to lend an emotional tone to rooms i 
various kinds. The causes of fatigue and eyestrain are glare, conie 
adjustment to areas of conflicting brightness, prolonged convergence a 
near tasks, and poor visibility, Color can contribute to the ende 
climate of a room, hall, or stairway. In a physiological sense, bright n 
and pale colors tend to stimulate the body and to be conducive tO € 
activity; suppressed colors minimize the environment as a source of n 
traction and therefore serve as an aid to visual and mental concen 
vol. ^^ 


32 Faber Birren, *Put Color to Work," American School and University; 
Op. cit., pp. 355-358. 
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Entrance halls, corridors, cafeterias, and gymnasiums can use wall finishes 
in yellow, flesh or coral, pink, and ivory. Classrooms, on the other hand, 
are better if decorated in tones of green, blue-green, or gray. The latter 
group of muted colors have desirable reflectances between 50 and 60, » 
lessen the surrounding glare, and are passive rather than active, thus per- 
mitting the mind and eyes to apply themselves without external competition. 
Colors in schools should be chosen for their functional rather than their 
aesthetic value. Some schools are applying too much color and are using 
it incorrectly. Sharp color contrasts may put the eye through trying muscu- 
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lar gymnastics, tire the student, and contribute vá uid i BONA ead 
Of too many different colors may increase pann booste T. are worth 
decorating needlessly costly. Birren’s comments on seer DO (focus of the 
noting. Good vision is a simple trinity of cona elis rather 
eyes), convergence, and brightness. If brightness 1S of the pupil of the 
than on the visual task, vision difficulty is E ard i bright 
eye may be unduly restricted and the ua es eae to brightness 
wall may prove distracting. The eye will struggle mI for good vision of 
within the visual field and thus be improperly foc ba rik should lie 
the less lighted books, papers, or equipment. Brightne 
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within about 5 to 1; ceilings with a reflection factor of 80 should not be 
combined with dark floors which reflect less than 5 per cent of the light 
which strikes them. 
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FIG. 46: Diagonal classroom with lighting from two sides. Courtesy of American School Board 
Journal and Sherwood, Mills, and Smith, architects, Stamford, Conn., and New York City. 


Colors should be chosen so as to achieve appropriate brightness ratios 
and an appropriate amount of illumination, as well as attractive appear- 
ance. Almost without exception, ceilings in classrooms should be white, 
and all other areas and objects should be raised in brightness for a fairly 
uniform effect. The best tones for walls have a reflectance of not more 
than 50 to 60 per cent. Floors should reflect from 20 to 30 per cent, the 
actual range of unstained natural maple or oak. Equipment, desks, an 
tables should reflect from 25 to 40 per cent. A desk top with a reflection 
factor of 30 will serve as an effective "cushion" as the eye glances from 
the visual task toward the wall and ceiling or down at shadowed floors. , 

Tremendous progress has been made in classroom lighting. The earlier 
attack on poorly lighted classrooms was to increase the amount and o 
bution of light. The campaign emphasized increase in the number of foot- 
candles of light reaching the child's desk, and in securing at least à 
minimum satisfactory quantity of light to the side of the room opposite 
the windows. The inadequacy of the footcandle approach has been recog 
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nized. Quantity of light is still important, but mere increase in quantity 
may make visual conditions worse as well as better. Thirty footcandles of 
light on the working surface (visual task) is now considered to be about 
the right amount in classrooms. Instead of merely talking about foot- 
candles, we now hear about brightness-balance, luminous environment, 
and the coordinated classroom in which all of the factors which influence 
vision, fatigue, posture, and nervous strain are taken into consideration.** 
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Classroom lighting has a direct bearing on child growth p AN. 
Children are likely to adjust rather spontaneously to poA. a B 
quality, and source of light. Many of the peculiar Fonte te Gon 
sume in their various activities result from is ug An 
tinuous adjustments to improper light are relate to e d 
fatigue, and undesirable aspects of posture. Whatever € us ene kista 
in adapting to improper light has its repercussions on nu a 
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33 Darell B. Harmon, The Coordinated Classroom (Grand Rapids, Mic 
ican Seating Company, 1949). 
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furniture are equally important.** Sharp’s analysis of the geometry of the 
visual field is helpful in understanding the relatedness of the different parts 
of a room and the objects therein as elements in the vision problem. 
Whenever an individual wishes to see anything clearly, the object is focused 
. upon the small central area of the retina, called the fovea. The geometric 
angle included within the lines of direct foveal vision is about two degrees. 
But while concentrating on the object within the narrow angle of direct 
vision, the eye is also receiving impressions from a very wide surrounding 
angle which extends approximately 85 degrees to each side and 50 degrees 
above and below the central visual axis. When a child's vision is directed 
upon a task on his desk, the surrounding visual area includes a space about 
10 feet to each side and ahead of him. For a student seated at the rear 
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FIG. 48: Square classroom with clerestory top light and side light. Courtesy of American School 
Board Journal and Sherwood, Mills, and Smith, architects, Stamford, Conn., and New York City. 


of a room whose gaze is directed to the chalkboard at the front of the 
room, almost two-thirds of all the room surfaces are within the visual 
field. While the central retina area is used for discrimination of detail and 
color, the peripheral area continues to be sensitive to brightness and mo- 
tion. Both of them, however, work together, with the peripheral field 
complementing the central field. Any condition in the peripheral field 
which aids or hinders the work of the central area must be considered. 
This is why brightness ratios, brightness-balance, and elimination of 
sources of glare are so important. 


84 Parry Moon and Domina E. Spencer, Lighting Design (Cambridge, Mass., 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1948). 

,*5 Howard M. Sharp, “From Daylight to Darkness: Current Claims About School 
Lighting,” American School and University, Vol. 23, op. cit., pp. 185-190. 
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The brightness ratios recommended for schoolrooms by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the American Institute of Architects in 1948 
are:5¢ 


a, Between the “central visual field” (the seeking task) and immediately 
adjacent surfaces, such as between task and desk top, with the task the 
brighter surface—1 to 1/3. 

b. Between the “ central visual field” and the more remote darker surfaces 
in the "surrounding visual field,” such as between task and floor—l 
to 1/10. 

c. Between the “central visual field" and the more remote brighter surfaces 
in the “surrounding visual field,” such as between task and ceiling— 
1 to 10. 

d. Between luminaires or windows and surfaces adjacent to them in the 
visual fields—20 to 1. 


An example may help to explain these recommendations. In standard “a,” 
if the amount of light reaching a child's desk is 30 footcandles and the 
printed book page has the customary 65 per cent reflectance and the desk 
top of natural maple has the customary 25 per cent reflectance, the 
printed page will reflect 19.5 foot-lamberts (30 x .65) and the desk top 
will reflect 7.5 foot-lamberts (30 x .25). The ratio between 19.5 and 7.5 
is 1 to .38, or slightly more than the recommended 1 to 1/317 

The American Standard Practice for School Lighting presents the fol- 
lowing minimum footcandle requirements for various locations in the 
school: 


a. Classrooms—on desks and chalkboards—30. 
b. Study halls, lecture rooms, art rooms, offices, 
tories—30. n M A a 
c. Classrooms for partially seeing pupils and those requiring lip ri g 
on desks and chalkboard—50. j 50. 
Drafting rooms, typing rooms, sewing rooms- s 
e. Reception rooms, gymnasiums, swimming Toom rns. washrooms, corri- 
f. Auditoriums (not for study), cafeterias, locker rooms, 
dors, stairways—10. 
8. Open corridors and store rooms—S. 


libraries, shops, and labora- 
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The progress which has been made in ua ae d i es 

of much research in lighting itself, the combination o cota NUM 

trol, the combination of natural and artificial light, an Dn A 

Construction of walls, windows, and ceilings. dup dpa Wig eased 
the ceiling to permit wider distribution of light to the 

Lighting," American School and 
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hiversity, Vol. 21 (New York, American Schoo 
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Directional glass blocks are used to advantage in some window installa- 
tions ** and in clerestory designs.*® Sloping ceilings, inside and outside 
louvers, and differently shaped classrooms are used in some instances to 
improve lighting conditions. The old-fashioned single bank of windows 
along one side of the room has been almost completely replaced with 
multi-source daylighting which makes it possible for the lighting engineer 
to cut down excessive source brightness by sky-shielding devices and at 
the same time retain most acceptable footcandle levels in the classroom. 


FIG. 49: Hexagonal classroom as used in the Stockton School addition, East Orange, N. J. Eys; 
sight and its protection was of prime concern in planning this addition. The hexagonal design 
permits light to be diffused from three angles. Prismatic glass blocks above movable clear 
glass windows provide greater light distribution, eliminate glare, and allow cross-lighting- 
Courtesy of The School Executive and John W. Kempson. 


In spite of the progress which has been made in classroom lighting, 
Gibson and Sampson warn us not to become complacent about present 
accomplishments.*^ Many schools are not yet well lighted. Sun brightness 
control has not been achieved too well. Some school systems make the 
error of solving the lighting problem by prescribing fixed seating patterns. 
Any lighting design is poorly conceived if it depends upon a fixed seating 
arrangement. Today's educational programs require flexibility so that chil- 
dren may work in any position in any part of the classroom. A fixed seating 
arrangement is effective in theory only. The visual angles proposed Es 


35 N, E. Viles, “The Effect of Directional Glass Block on Daytime Lighting ™ 
Classrooms,” American School and University, Vol. 21, op. cit., pp- 293-296. l 

39 Herbert Voelcker, “Daylighting Classrooms by Clerestory,” American Schoo 
and University, Vol. 23, op. cit., pp. 225-230. te 

40 Charles D. Gibson and Foster K. Sampson, “School Lighting Progress tO Di 


and Some Suggested Next Steps," American School and University, Vol. 23, OP ai 
pp. 173-184. 
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based upon the impossible assumption that a student never looks any- 
where but straight ahead; as soon as the pupil turns his head even a little 
he encounters visual fields not calculated in the fixed seating pattern. Some 
schools spend money on new light fixtures when a careful paint job would 
be adequate. In an effort to achieve the ultra-modern in design, some 
architects have lowered window sills to, or almost to, the floor level. From 
the lighting standpoint, floor-level windows introduce a large source of 
light below the average work plane in the classroom, thus creating an un- 
controlled source of glare or brightness imbalance. Floor-level windows 
have questionable safety value and deny the teacher much-coveted wall 
area for bookcases and cabinets. 


is i terior 
FIG. 50: Architect’s sketch of Stockton Element n e AAH "na tall i 
view of a school with hexagonal classrooms. Courtesy of The School Executi 
Schmidlin, architect. 


ary School, East Orange, N 


Along with improved classroom lighting have come other acon 
for the health and comfort of the occupants. Efforts have been ma j ; 
control the spread of respiratory diseases through air nts 
humidity control! The survival time of respiratory tract op : E 
least at moderate relative humidities near air temperatures of £d P e 
many individuals, drying of the skin and mucus membranes 1s a En 
tant source of winter discomfort. Air sterilization methods iod "qii 
of ultra-violet radiation at a central point or through ultra-vi wie x 
radiating to the upper room area, increased sae d i ome ; 
of disinfectant vapors. To date the research findings o not : 
advantages accruing from any of these methods. ix anao Rb f 
The classroom is a working environment in which a occ pe LM 
be able to work with comfort. Appropriate lighting plays cock 
of the comfort-producing elements. Other factors consist O 


* n i School and 
41 Isadore Rosenfield, “Germicidal Light in Classrooms, American Schoo 


University, Vol. 19, op. cit., p. 131. 
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air per person, the rate of air change, the temperature, and the humidity, 
These several related factors combine to create the thermal environment 
of the classroom.** The central problem in controlling the thermal environ- 
ment of the classroom lies in the control of human heat loss. Thermal 
hygiene depends in large measure upon the amount of change from op- 
timum conditions resulting from variations in air velocity, humidity, and 
radiant effects; in human heat production as a result of work; and in the 
effect of variable clothing on all of these factors. The human body strives 
to maintain an internal temperature of about 98.6° F. Six-year-old girls 
in school have a basal metabolism rate of 63.7; for boys the rate is 50.1. 
For the 42-year-old female teacher it is about 35.5. For the six-year-old 
a room temperature of 67° F. produces the same sensory and physiological 
effect as 75° F. for the older person. Thermostats controlled by women 
will average 3° to 4° higher than those operated by men. Unless teachers 
compensate for the difference by wearing warmer clothing, the children 
will be kept in rooms that are too hot for working comfort, especially when 
one considers that the pupils are more active than the teacher. The amount 
of air circulation required depends upon the air space per person and 
the freshness of the air. Body odor is a frequent problem in rooms occu- 
pied by groups. Children are known to be less concerned with cleanliness 
than adults. In some neighborhoods the body odor problem is greater 
than in others. Air circulation in classrooms should be adjusted to this 
problem. For grade school children of average socio-economic status, the 
outdoor air supply in cubic feet per minute per person may be as low as 
11 if the air space in the classroom allows 500 cubic feet per person; if, 
however, the classroom cubage allows only 100 cubic feet of air pe 
person, the outdoor air supply should be increased to 29 cubic feet per 
minute per person.*? 

Some elementary schools in all parts of the country have been equipped 
with radiant heating systems. Usually radiant panel systems introduce heat 
from the floor or the ceiling. In rooms with eight-foot ceilings, it has been 
customary to keep the design such that the room is adequately heated 
without exceeding panel surface temperatures of 100? F.; temperatures 
beyond this tend to cause unpleasant degrees of heat sensation On l E 
head and face. In floor panel systems the problem is met by restricting 
surface temperatures to values which do not result in overheating the feet. 
Added comfort is produced in individual classrooms by equipping each 
room with its own control thermostat. Thermostats located at one OF ae 
central points in the building frequently leave some rooms overheate 
while others are too cold. 

*? Darell B. Harmon, Controlling the Thermal Environment of the Coordinated 
Classroom (Minneapolis, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 1953); L. P. Herma 
ton, “Effect of Thermal Environment on Human Action,” American School and 


versity, Vol. 24, op. cit., pp. 367-376. 
+43 Herrington, op. cit., p. 276. 
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The idea of the self-contained classroom, associated with recent cur- 
riculum trends, has brought other conveniences to the classroom. Most 
new elementary schools now have a drinking fountain, a sink with an 
adjacent work counter, and individual room toilets in each classroom. The 
idea of the individual room toilet began in the nursery school and kinder- 
garten, was later extended to include the primary grades, and is now 
commonly accepted throughout the elementary grades. Frequently the in- 
dividual room toilets are placed between adjoining classrooms so that one 
toilet will serve girls from two adjacent rooms and another toilet will 
serve boys from two rooms. Plumbing installation costs and maintenance 
of individual room toilets are little, if any, higher than for the gang toilets, 
but teacher supervision is easier and more extensive. The individual room 
installations contribute much to the school’s health program. 

Larger, better lighted, better heated, better ventilated classrooms have 
made it possible to provide more adequately for other facilities which 
contribute further to a rich instructional program. Each classroom is 
equipped with several strategically placed electrical outlets so that pro- 
jectors and other electrically operated machines can be used. Expanded 
usage of audio-visual aids has brought darkening materials or shades to 
each classroom.‘ Built-in shelves and storage spaces are more generous 
than in former years. Wherever possible, movable equipment is chosen to 
permit maximum flexibility in room usage. Movable seating, easels, exhibit 
tables, and reading tables are common in modern schools. Greater atten- 
tion is given to the working heights of children in the different age groups 
when classroom equipment is chosen and when built-in features are de- 
signed. Engelhardt’s report of Bowman’s study of the working heights 
of elementary school children should be reviewed carefully by educators 

dore Stockton School in San Francisco, in 


and architects.** In the Commo À | 
which the enrollment consists almost 100 per cent of Chinese, the standing 
height of children resembled the height of children in other schools with 


cosmopolitan enrollments at the kindergarten level only; at other grade 
older, were on the average 


levels the Chinese children, although somewhat 
from one to two and one-half inches shorter than children in the other 
schools included in the study. The measurements of children in San Fran- 
cisco were then translated into working heights to be used by ae 
and those choosing school equipment. For example, the Way 
heights for drinking fountains were: kindergarten, 24"; Gra iiM j : 
to 26"; Grades 4-6, 31”; Grades 7-9, 32"; and Grades 10-12, us i R 
parable variations were recommended for some 53 ‘items, inol en n 
knobs, light switches, sinks, chalk rails, easels, chairs, desks, and tables. 

44 Ralph D. McLeary, “How School Organization Affects Plant Needs," School 


i t, 1951), p. 65. í i 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONAL ROOMS 


Professional opinion and experience are not always in agreement re- 
garding the types of special instructional rooms required in an elementary 
school. Agreement is practically unanimous on the need for a centralized 
library in each elementary school with an enrollment of 200 or more 
pupils, but opinions vary as to the best ways to provide for adequate library 
service in schools with less than 200 pupils. Judgments differ sharply on 
the need for a special music room, a special ait room, a dark room for 
amateur photography, or a projection room for the use of audio-visual aids. 

Chapter 10 represents an extended treatment of library service in ele- 
mentary schools. If the goals for library service projected in Chapter 10 
are to be achieved, a central library adequate in size and equipment seems 
imperative. The library room should be attractive, homey, and large 
enough to seat about 50 pupils. Seating should include tables and chairs, 
a few settees, and some individual upholstered or cane chairs or rockers. 
Shelving is important equipment in a library; it may be built-in or free- 
standing. If it is free-standing it should be designed to guarantee against 
tipping. Best usage is probably obtained if about 80 per cent of the 
shelving is eight inches deep, 10 per cent 10 inches deep, and 10 per cent 
12 inches deep. All shelves should be adjustable vertically. The total height 
of shelves should not exceed five and one-half fect in the elementary school. 

A well-planned central library makes generous provision for a librarian’s 
office or workroom, a charging desk, card catalog cabinets, files of sev- 
eral sizes for pamphlets, bulletins, and pictures, and storage spaces for 
records, films, slides, maps, and other instructional aids circulated through 
the central library. Several book trucks should be available, the number 
depending upon the size of the school and whether book trucks are used 
in classrooms to augment shelf space for temporary classroom collections. 
If the school has a projection room used by classes for viewing slides and 
films, this room should be adjacent to the library to facilitate film service. 
Some schools have a small projection room used for previewing films and 
slides by teachers or individual pupils or small pupil committees. If such 
a preview room is available, it should be located adjacent to the library 
or planned as a part of the library layout. 

Provision for darkening each classroom with drapes or shades reduces 
the need for a special visual aids projection room. If capital outlay costs 
are an important consideration, and they usually are, darkening equip- 
ment for each classroom can be secured at considerably less cost than 2 
special projection room large enough to seat a whole class. Since pupils 
should be seated far enough away from the screen for clear vision and to 
prevent eyestrain, a projection room should be rectangular in shape with 
a length considerably greater than its width. This type of room usually 
does not fit into the basic design of the building unless an undue amount 
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of floor area is allocated to it. Whether it fits into the basic design or a 
modification of it, the construction costs are high, unless a high percentage 
of utilization can be demonstrated. Such utilization data as have been 
published to date hardly warrant the space given to special projection 
rooms. 

The somewhat negative attitude toward special projection rooms in ele- 
mentary schools should be interpreted in the light of several considerations 
other than capital outlay costs. Audio-visual aids usually permeate the 
curriculum to a greater degree if they can be shown in each classroom. 
Scheduling and other special arrangements associated with the use of a 
special projection room tend to discourage the use of visual aids. If spe- 
cial viewing situations arise occasionally, the school auditorium may be 
used. A preview room, on the other hand, presents quite a different prob- 
lem, Every school should have a preview room, whether it does or does 
not have a special projection room. A preview room enables teachers to 
preview visual aids at any time before, during, or after school hours when 
time is available, If audio-visual aids are to be used generously and wisely, 
teachers should preview the films and slides; if this is to be accomplished, 
there must be convenient facilities for doing it. With minor adaptations, 
a preview room can be equipped to serve as a dark-room for use by a 
camera club or adult groups interested in amateur photography. K j 

The emphasis being given to music in elementary schools raises ; 4 
question about a special music room. Curriculum integration associa i 
with the self-contained classroom and the single-teacher-per-class pan o 
organization tend to locate music instruction within the general e 
If a special teacher of music serves each classroom on a aie ep BY p 
ule, the music teacher can be provided with a wheeled cart xia 2 ne 
books, records, record players, and instruments can be ede aad 
from one classroom to another. Some music teachers who ri i 
cial music rooms and have also been itinerant teachers prefer the 
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otherwise would have to go to the DER ican Association of School 
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day. If a school has a suitable auditorium, its 1 


near the auditorium stage was Tec- 
cessary for all music rooms. 


46 American School Buildings, op. cit P- 103. 
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groups would be feasible, and no special music room would be needed, 
However, if a suitable auditorium is not available, specialized features of 
the music program usually suffer unless a special music room is provided. 

Very little is said in the literature about the need for a special art and 
handicraft room. One gains the impression that the provision for work 
areas, work counters near sinks, and storage spaces for tools and supplies 
in regular classrooms obviates the need for a special art and handicraft 
room. A realistic look at the problem might lead to some other conclu- 
sion. It is now well agreed that elementary-school art should include work 
with wood, leather, metal and other media, as well as painting and draw- 
ing. Many of the handicraft activities require large work surfaces, sawing, 
hammering, and other noisy activities. A single classroom can never pro- 
vide enough equipment for a whole class, even if many kinds of art ac- 
tivities are engaged in simultaneously by different children. Some handicraft 
projects associated with units in social studies and science should be done 
while other students are engaged in reference or committee work. The 
basic question is whether the general classroom can provide, or tolerate, 
the variety of art activities which a well-balanced modern program entails. 
Can a good art program be developed in a school without a special art 
room? 

The author is proposing that the issue about a special art room be 
given serious consideration. Perhaps the solution would be a special art- 
handicraft-science laboratory which teachers and their classes would use 
on a sign-up basis, not a regular weekly schedule, but as each class, Or à 
committee, had projects which required the use of the space and equip- 
ment available in such a special room. Such a laboratory would have one 
or more sinks, a gas outlet for the use of a Bunsen burner, woodworking 
benches, all kinds of tools, clay bins, long tables, and a science demon- 
stration table. The latter could be used by teachers when they planned 
demonstrations which require more elaborate facilities than are available 
in the regular classroom. Kilns and looms of various sizes could also be 
placed in this special laboratory. 


GYMNASIUM, AUDITORIUM, AND ALL-PURPOSE 
ROOMS 


In designing a school the primary thought should be the creation of 
an educational center. Yet that very thought has been ignored in designing 
many elementary schools. In the latter cases the procedure is merely th 
of dividing the expected enrollment by the anticipated average SIZe of class 
and then constructing enough classrooms to house the pupils. The result 
is the building of so many classroms, not the building of an educational 
center. Classrooms alone do not make a school. Even classrooms with. 
most modern design do not in themselves provide all the facilities require 
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for a complete educational center for elementary school children. The 
library, certain special instructional rooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
a lunchroom, and suitable outdoor teaching and play areas are as essential 
as classrooms. 

In the educational work with children, the auditorium is needed for 
selected speech activities, a few music activities, and playmaking. Although 
the usual, more formal type of public speaking has no place in the ele- 
mentary school, there are certain proficiencies in oral communication 
which are difficult for children to acquire unless some type of an audi- 
torium situation is provided. The classroom gives many opportunities for 
children to practice the giving of reports, stories, and descriptions, These 
classroom experiences, however, should be supplemented with experi- 
ence in larger audience situations to give pupils poise and confidence. A 
large proportion of adult conversation, activity in the business and com- 
mercial world, and the affairs and meetings of social, civic, service, and 
welfare groups involves these same forms of oral communication. The ele- 
mentary school can do much to help children acquire proficiency in the 
skills essential for versatility and success in later life if auditorium facilities 


are available in elementary schools. RRAN 
What has been said about speech activities applies with equal force to 
playmaking. *Playmaking" is an inclusive term that is used to identify a 


i i i ience- ducing activities of 
variety of make-believe, role-playing, experience-repro 
: r j king" are really synonymous 


children.** “Creative dramatics” and “playma strat E 
terms and refer to (a) dramatic play, (b) story pur (e) i A 
tomime, and (d) puppets, marionettes, and shadow plays. rani 
making activities can be given full expression in the pce Pieds | 


itori izations in all 

require the facilities of an auditorium. eee Tum ino reu a 
i interest centers develop r 

ra eis d an audience of guests are essential 


science. Suitable physical facilities an aug s 
if the full daonda potential of playmaking 3$ 1p i i dd to those 
Some large indoor floor area is needed in order to give "S nd cirain 
areas of the curriculum which include folk QW m iiie i ideor 
physical-education activities. During days pr ne ram Heretofore, 
space is needed for the regular physical ak Roa to construct a 
the best way to provide a large i ua ioe equipment for 
gymnasium or playroom. Gymnasiums have js ron communities have 
high schools for a long while, but it is only recent e mentary-school plant. 
been willing to include a gymnasium as parpi wy re cators and architects 
There is still much uncertainty in the minds Bey =i necessary for an 
as to whether an auditorium of @ Bymuasim © iy gi to the absence 
elementary school. No doubt much of the uncertainty 1s 
king With Children (New York, Applet api 555 
^U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Children in a 


1, 1950), p. 346. 


47 Winifred Ward, Playm 
Crofts, 1947), pp. 3-4; John 
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of research regarding the specific uses to which each of these facilities is 
to be put. What are the specific music, speech, and dramatic activities 
which should be a part of a good elementary-school program and for 
which an auditorium setting is essential? What size school is required in 
order for these activities to command a sufficiently high percentage of 
auditorium utilization to justify its construction? What is satisfactory utili- 
zation of a special facility such as an auditorium? Holy’s report of room 
utilization in high schools showed the percentage of utilization of special 
rooms to range from 50 to 83.** His report, however, did not cover utiliza- 
tion of gymnasiums, auditoriums, cafeterias, or libraries. Hage's study of 
auditorium usage in elementary schools in one city revealed rather meager 
usage.*^ In the schools which had separate auditoriums, the chief usage 
was for scheduled music classes and as a projection room, both involving 
only the use of the stage. In schools with combination lunchroom-audi- 
torium (cafetorium), the chief uses were the same as in schools with a 
separate auditorium, the only difference being that in the cafetoriums the 
lunchroom areas were also used during the lunch hours while the stage 
was being used for the two activities previously named. All the schools 
included in Hage's study were overcrowded, some having certain grades 
on half-day sessions, thus bringing pressure to use the stage more or less 
as a classroom. One does not know in what ways the use of the auditorium 
will change in these schools when in the future enough classrooms become 
available. 

Paucity of research regarding the specific uses, and percentage of utiliza- 
tion, of the gymnasium in different-sized schools has also left gymnasium 
designing in the realm of uncertainty. Since there are no clear-cut data 
on types and percentage of usage of auditorium or gymnasium, various. 
theories and hunches have been used as a guide. One result has been the 
development of various multiple-purpose rooms, such as the lunchroom- 
gymnasium-auditorium combination, the gymnasium-auditorium combina- 
tion, the cafetorium, and the library-lunchroom combination. In American 
School Buildings it is acknowledged that the combined auditorium-gy™ 
nasium is undesirable, and that, when such a combination is made, neither 
facility can be of maximum usefulness.°° The statement is not supported 
by evidence from usage studies but any elementary-school pr incipal Mo 
has such a combination would probably join gladly in a study to produce 
the supporting evidence. Actual studies of usage, and difficulties in usage, 
should be made of all types of combination units as well as the separate 
auditorium and the Separate gymnasium. Until carefully conducted I€ 


1 8 
48 T. C. Holy, “What Is Good Utilization of a School?" School Executive, Vol. 6 
(November, 1948), pp. 60-62. ster's 
rid M. K. Hage, Usage of Elementary School Auditoriums, unpublished Ma 
thesis, University of Texas, 1953. 


f: DNE ildings. 
5° American Association of School Administrators, American School Building? 
op. cit., p. 117. 
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search comes to the aid of school plant designers, these specialized facilities 
will continue to be a headache for both designers and users. 

In the absence of fundamental research to guide educational planning 
for children’s usage, it is likely that many gymnasium and auditorium 
facilities built in recent years have been designed primarily for use by teen- 
agers and adults rather than for use by elementary-school pupils. High 
ceilings and basketball courts in elementary-school gymnasiums testify to 
the adult usage viewpoint. The idea of making every elementary school a 
community center in which young and old can engage in education and 
recreation is a noble thought. It may be an ideal worth striving for, but its 
practical consequences should be examined carefully. Will it mean ele- 
mentary schools built primarily for adults rather than designed for chil- 
dren? Can the typical community afford the facilities for teen-age and 
adult activities at every elementary-school location? Does present and 
potential future utilization of these facilities justify the capital outlay costs? 

As the questions in the preceding paragraph are studied, it may be worth 
while to also consider certain parallel issues. A gymnasium functionally 
planned for elementary-school pupils might not need the customary high 
ceiling, the customary size, or the customary equipment designed pri- 
marily for use by teen-agers and adults. A playroom really designed for 
use by elementary-school pupils might cost sufficiently less to permit every 
elementary school to have one. The typical auditorium, if it is a separate 
auditorium, is usually designed for adult use, its size, the stage, the dressing 
rooms, and the seating are geared to adult measurements. The auditorium 
feature of the combination lunchroom-auditorium or gymnasium-audi- 
torium is obviously designed for adult usage. There has been enough 
experience with the combination to know that the auditorium part of it js 
seldom used by pupils. Instead of continuing to build useless prunes 
someone should experiment with an auditorium specifically POP o 
children’s use in the types of auditorium experiences vital in Bn Rice" n 
school program. Such a children’s auditorium, designed as 2 c » o 
theater, probably should have a large, well-equipped stage, bets dm 
seating area equipped with benches and large enough to sea A tue 
to 150 children. A capacity of 100 to 150, or even 300, wou d ii 
enough to house from three to five classes. There are really no goo exp 
for holding all-school assemblies. The major usage of the Vest P 
be by class groups as they engage in speech and dramatic wil du. 
require the more elaborate facilities of an auditorium. In order to 


Ci ivi d invite 
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for suitable gymnasium, auditorium, or lunchroom facilities.** The multi- 
purpose room is merely an extra room which accommodates a variety of 
miscellaneous activities. It may be used as a gathering place for pupils 
waiting for the bus, for folk games and rhythms, as a meeting place for 
youth organizations, for flower shows and other exhibits, and as a meeting 
place for parent and civic groups. Because of limitations on construction 
funds, small schools may have to be content with a multi-purpose room in 
lieu of a suitable auditorium and gymnasium. In wealthier school districts 
the multi-purpose room is a convenient extra facility to have. One should 
not make the error of assuming that a multi-purpose room is a modem 
substitute for other facilities essential to a good elementary-school program. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH FACILITIES 


Although some elementary schools had provided lunchroom facilities 
prior to 1930, it is likely that the period from 1930 to 1945 will be char- 
acterized as the era in which the nutrition program of the schools reached 
early adulthood. It is doubtful whether after World War II very many 
schoolhouses will be built that do not make at least reasonably adequate 
provisions for children's meals eaten at school. Since so many rural as 
well as city schools have been conducting school-lunch programs under 
severe handicaps, the school people, the pupils, and the parents will insist 
that any new school to be built must have adequate lunchroom a 
Evans has shown that a self-supporting lunch program can be conducte 
in a school with an enrollment of three hundred if the daily patrons number 
one-half of the enrollment.*? 

Lunchroom facilities not only serve the pupils and the educational prai 
gram of the school but also play a prominent role in the community $ eS 
of the school plant. As pointed out previously, many neighborhoods e 
without a convenient place for group dinners, and a well-planned lune 
room in the school can fill this need. There are many instances On s 
in which the provision of lunchroom facilities in the school marked * 
beginning of community get-togethers which resulted in the emerge" 
of community spirit, solidarity, and action. out 

Instead of having a complete kitchen as part of the lunchroom m 
in each school, some school systems are experimenting With a Me 
kitchen in which all the food for all the schools is prepared. Pog 
steam and refrigerated carts or containers are used to haul the prm 
food to each school. Other school systems are experimenting with “tal 
of electric- or gas-heated food trucks. The food is prepared in the sc ie 
kitchen or a central kitchen, Instead of having the children come u 


** Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Jr., and Leggett, op. ci 118-123. ! 
i Ir. » Op. cit., pp. ican Schoo 
?* F. O. Evans, “Building for the Small Elementary School,” American 

Board Journal, Vol. 104 (January, 1942), pp. 15-18. 
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cafeteria in the usual manner, the food is carted to each classroom. Pupils 
and teacher are served in the classroom, thus maintaining closer class 
unity and a quieter environment in which to eat. When the class is through 
eating, the trucks are brought back to remove the soiled dishes and trays. 
As yet the literature does not provide an appraisal of these innovations in 
methods of managing the food service. 


RADIO, TELEVISION, AND COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 


Schools are interested in the various communication media for educa- 
tional and administrative purposes. Sometimes these two purposes are not 
viewed separately when decisions are made regarding the installation of 
equipment. The customary approach has been to meet both needs by the 
installation of a central sound system with a central control panel in the 
school office, or a separate control room as part of the office layout, and 
speaker outlets in each classroom, the gymnasium, the auditorium, the 
lunchroom, the bus loading zone, and such other locations as seemed 
important. The central sound system is used by the office staff for relaying 
to a single classroom, or to all speaker outlets, whatever announcements 
and administrative matters need transmission to teachers or pupils or both. 
The same central sound system is used to receive radio broadcasts to be 
relayed to one or more speaker outlets. 

There is no question about the advantage of having a method for com- 
munication between the office and the teaching stations, especially in large 
schools. Unless some communication system is available, much time is 
spent by office personnel in carrying messages to teachers. The issue which 
needs to be studied is whether a central sound system or an intra-school 


telephone system serves administrative purposes the best. When messages 
are sent to a classroom via the central sound system, the work of the class 
is interrupted, the announcement cannot be a confidential message to the 

lled systems, the teacher can- 


teacher, and, with most of the recently insta > teach 
not answer (converse with) the person in the office. These limitations ee 
largely eliminated with the telephone intercommunication system. a 
telephone system, the teacher can initiate a call to the office. Vo ip a 
found that the cost of public address speaker systems 1n 10 elementary 
schools ranged from $600 in a 10-classroom building to $2800 in : 
24-classroom building; the cost per school varied according to the size o 
the school and the quality of the equipment purchased.": The cost per 
classroom ranged from $60 to $116.66; the average cost per classroom 


in the 10 schools was $89.47. A telephone intercommunication system in 
i i with ‘Intercom’ Sys- 

53 Edward M. Vodicka, “Some Comparisons and Experiences 
tems in Elemefitaty Schools," Nation's Schools, Vol. 48 (September, 1951), pp 


58-59. 
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one school with 28 classroom outlets cost $1715, or $61.25 per classroom. 
In addition to outlets in the classrooms, there were telephone outlets in the 
boiler room, the cafeteria, the gymnasium, the teachers’ lounge, the library, 
and in each of several pupil-personnel offices, making a total of 47 tele 
phone outlets. The cost per outlet was only $36.50. 

Although central sound systems appear to serve the intra-school com- 
munication function less well than a telephone system, they do provide 
this service and, in addition, function as the receiver of radio programs. 
So much progress has been made in the use of radio in teaching that 
every school should be equipped for radio reception. The issue is whether 
à central sound system is the best method for doing it. The alternative to 
à central sound system is to equip each classroom with an individual radio 
receiving set which can be tuned in and turned off at the teacher's wish. 
Small portable, and relatively inexpensive, radios have been found satis- 
factory for classroom use. If individual radios in each classroom are antici- 
pated, it is highly desirable that there be an outside antenna, high above 
the building, and separate conduits to each classroom. No research is 
available to show the approximate cost of the "individual radio in each 
classroom plan" so that no comparisons can be made with the cost of 
central sound systems. Most evaluations of central sound systems havé 
been made without the advantage of the alternate plan for comparison." 
From the classroom teacher's angle, it would seem that the individual 
room radio would give much greater flexibility of use.** 

Television is still in its infancy as a teaching tool in the elementary 
school. In 1949 the American Association of School Administrators made 
only a general recommendation to the effect that if a school is within 50 
miles of a present or anticipated television station, television antennae 
should be built into the building at the time of construction.^^ For this 
purpose a separate conduit and co-axial cable are installed from the roof 
to the rooms desiring the service. Television receiving sets are still Pe 
tively expensive as general classroom equipment. The number of i 
programs during school hours specifically geared to elementary-schoo 
pupils is very limited. Levenson and Stasheff point out that developments 
in television will probably be rapid.'* One development is a method 0 


5* William A. Veit, Jr., “School Sound Systems," American School and Universi 
Vol. 22 (1950-51), pp. 356-360. i m: 

55 Those interested in central sound systems may receive helpful information Db 
School Sound Systems, AiA-File $31-i-7, and School Sound Recording an ne u- 
Equipment, AiA-File 231-i-7, Basic Standards, developed by the U. S. Office "sound 
cation and the Radio Manufacturers’ Association Joint Committee; Central Street, 
Systems for Schools, Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 East 4nd hools, 
New York 17, N. Y.; School Sound Systems and Planning Tomorrows e 
Educational Department, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

56 Op. cit., p. 161. d Tele- 

_°? William B. Levenson and Edward Stasheff, Teaching Through Radio an 

vision, rev. ed. (New York, Rinehart and Co., 1952), pp. 533-540. 
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recording programs (via kinescope transcription) that can be rebroadcast 
during school hours. The hope is that duplicates of such sound films can 
be made inexpensively and the prints made available for classroom show- 
ings. Progress is also being made in the production of low-cost television 
receivers. Color television has been available since 1945, but color pro- 
grams and black-and-white programs could not be received on the same 
receiving set. Some progress has already been made in the development of 
a tri-color tube which may permit reception of color or black-and-white 
telecasts with the same receiving set, using any sized screen. 
Uncertainties about equipping schools with television installations, caused 
by present problems and anticipated developments, can be paralleled for 
conventional radio programs. The expanding production and use of disc, 
wire, and tape recordings may, in time, replace the air waves as a trans- 
mission medium, Recordings can be made in studios and distributed to 
schools as we now distribute books, films, and slides. School equipment 
for the use of recordings will be quite different from the central sound 


systems which have held sway in the past. 


USE AND IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING 
FACILITIES 


Problems pertaining to the construction of new schoolhouses confront 
educators each year, but they do not confront each community or each 
school faculty each year. It has been estimated that the average superin- 
tendent engages in a building program twice during his professional career. 
The majority of teachers, principals, and superintendents are confronted 
each year with the problem of using and improving the school facilities 
which already exist. It is unfortunate, from the standpoint of necessary 
use of inadequate and outmoded buildings, that costly structures cannot be 
replaced as often as educational programs suggest the desirability of change. 

In 1952 the U. S. Office of Education made its first progress report on 
the school facilities survey authorized by the Eighty-first Congress.* This 
report summarized the findings from 25 states which contained 44 per pe 
of the public school pupils enrolled in 1951-1952 in the continental Unites 
States and the territories. Although only 25 states were covered in this 
report, the findings are probably representative of the entire nation. For 
the 25 states the findings were as follows: 
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The inadequacy of existing school facilities is a distinct handicap to cur- 
rent educational programs, but of equal if not greater significance is the 
educational leadership and community low-ebb interest in education that 
allowed the school buildings to degenerate into their present inadequate, 
dilapidated, uncared-for condition. Financial inability is not a legitimate 
excuse in most school districts for not keeping school buildings in good 
repair and reasonably up to date in their facilities. If the people had been 
interested, as their forefathers were, in having the best schools as judged 
by the educational needs of the times, and had been given the facts as to 
what constituted an up-to-date school, most school plants would not be 
in their present unsatisfactory condition. The poor school facilities found 
throughout this country represent a blight on educational leadership and 
public concern about education. 

The situation need not and dare not remain as it is. Fortunately there 
are many methods that can be used to bring about improvements. In some 
instances consolidation of districts and the construction of new buildings 
is the best answer. In other cases the modernization of existing facilities is 
the best answer in meeting the problems until such time as new buildings 
can be erected. Each school plant should be kept up to date within the 
limits permissible by the plant itself.*? Practically every school district in 
the United States has the ability to maintain reasonably modern school 
facilities if there is the will to do so. 


SCHOOL-PLANT OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


New buildings as well as modernized and unmodernized older buildings 
give service only to the extent that they are properly utilized, operated, 
and maintained. Thorough utilization of all available facilities is an 1m- 
portant objective to be sought. Various studies have shown that in the 
typical school classrooms are utilized to only about 80 per cent of maxi- 
mum usage and that the percentage of utilization falls to less than 10 for 
certain special rooms such as auditoriums and lunchrooms. Maximum 
plant utilization is dependent upon program making and the scope of the 
curriculum. Frequently splendid facilities within the building, on the school 
grounds, and in the community are unused because the curriculum does 
not envision the use of these resources for teaching. 

Facilities must be maintained in good condition or in good working 
order if they are to be useful. Motion picture projectors, maps on rollers, 
window shades, windows, doors, stage curtains, drinking fountains, wash 
bowls, and paper cutters are but a few of the things which must be kept 1m 

?* H. D. Hynds, “Modernization of School Buildings," American School Board 
Journal, Vol. 121 (November, 1950), p. 96; John J. Krill, “School Plant Renovation, 


American School Board Journal, Vol. 116 (May, 1948), p. 15; Owen B. Kiernan, 
"Let's Not Discard Them All,” Nation's Schools, Vol. 37 (June, 1946), p. 34. 
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good working order so that they are usable when needed. One can visit 
schools almost anywhere any day and find some things which have been 
out of order for some time, there being apparently no system whereby 
these matters can be attended to. In the meantime the work of teachers 
is handicapped, and the educational experiences of pupils are jeopardized. 

Service systems using consumable supplies must be kept stocked. Soap 
containers, paper-towel containers, and toilet-paper holders need to be re- 
plenished with a frequency commensurate with the rate of consumption. 
There are few practices that are more short-sighted from an educational 
standpoint than to short-circuit the supplies in service rooms. There is 
little point in stressing health practices in the classroom if the lavatory 
contains no soap, paper towels, or toilet paper. Some writers have stated 
that the most elaborate plan of health education seems to be without point 
unless school buildings have adequate and even attractive toilet rooms 
equipped with wash bowls, clean toilets and urinals, sufficient supplies of 
toilet paper, soap, and towels. Toilet rooms and rest rooms must be well 
lighted, ventilated, and without odors, and must be maintained in spotless 
condition so that children can acquire good habits. 

Another important phase of plant operation is the daily care which must 
be given to all parts of the building. There is the daily cleaning of floors, 
dusting the woodwork and equipment, scrubbing and mopping, cleansing 
and polishing of woodwork and furniture, washing glass in panels, doors, 
and windows, toilet-cleaning, blackboard-cleaning, eraser-dusting, other 
cleaning, and care of heating and ventilating systems. Several excellent 
books and check list standards have been prepared.°° Copies of these 
Ought to be in every school. 

Directing and supervising the work of Ea 
a duty which usually falls upon the principal. Even in very large cities 
where the janitorial and engineering service is highly systematized, there 
are many phases of the job which require the attention of the principal. 
In the smaller cities and villages the direction and supervision of janitorial 
service is left almost entirely to the principal. This means that the prin- 
cipal must be familiar with modern methods of building care, must be 
able to give assistance in the organization and direction of the service, and 
must be versatile in the administration and in-service education of the 
custodial staff. Helpful suggestions on these matters may be obtained from 


published sources.** 


the engineering-custodial staff is 


59 N. E, Viles, The Custodian At Work (Lincoln, Nebr., University Publishing Co., 


1941); Fr Maids in Schools and Colleges (New 
De moll d 1950); Alanson D. Brainard, Hand- 


York, Teacher: lumbia University, 
book for P E (Lincoln, Nebr., University of Nebraska Press, 1549), 
Henry H. Linn, Leslie C. Helm, and K. P. Grabarkiewicz, The School ue A 
Housekeeping Handbook (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, T d 

51 Albert J. Huggard, "Standards for Janitors in Small Schools, pria an 
Board Journal, Vol. 111 (November, 1945), pp. 51-53; B. H. Van Oot, “Training 
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In view of recent trends of thought regarding citizenship education, some 
schools have developed a considerable variety of ways in which children 
assist in the care and operation of the school building. Pupil participation 
in the care of the school plant is not at all a new idea; rural schools have 
always had more or less of it. Unfortunately city schools, with their highly 
organized engineering-custodial service, have wandered considerably afield 
from such practices. Newer concepts of functional education, work experi- 
ence, and realistic citizenship training are bringing about a revival of inter- 
est in pupil participation in the care of the school plant. This trend appears 
to be sound and should be explored more fully by all schools. 
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| b The Professional 
Elementary-School Principal 


THE WORD principal has been used for a long time. The elementary-school 
principalship, however, is a recently developed position in the administra- 
tion of public education. Morrison, after an analysis of manuscripts depict- 
ing the historical development of the elementary-school principalship in 
various eastern cities, pointed out that the first use of the word principal 
is difficult to trace.^ The term appeared in the Common School Report of 
Cincinnati as early as 1838. Annual reports for the city of Albany, New 
York, indicate that the title of principal has been used since the organiza- 
tion of the school system in 1844. The ordinance of the Common Council 
of Buffalo, New York, for the year 1863 outlines in some detail the duties 
of the elementary-school principal. 

Since the exact title used is less significant in ascertaining the status of 
the principal than the duties of the position, it may be of interest to ex- 
amine the latter. Historical records indicate clearly that the early principals 
were merely head teachers who had been assigned certain clerical and ad- 
ministrative tasks in addition to their teaching duties. As interest in public 
education developed and the increasing number of children attending made 
larger school buildings essential, and as the monitorial and departmental 
Schools were replaced by graded schools, the administrative and clerical 
duties increased in number and importance. The principal was also called 
on to perform certain functions which might legitimately be classed as 
supervisory in character. 

The following excerpt quoted by Morrison from the Report of the 
School Committee of the Common Council of Buffalo, dated 1863, illus- 
trates this point: ? 


It is a two-story building of plain but imposing design in the form of an L 
with slate roof and substantial outbuildings. It has five rooms on each floor, and 
each room is designed to accommodate about seventy pupils, to be under the 
care of a single teacher. The principal’s room on each floor will occupy that 


1J. C. Morrison, “The Principalship Develops Supervisory Status,” Tenth cA 
um (Washington, Department of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A., 1931), 
2 Ibid. p. 157. 
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portion of the building represented by the lower left-hand corner of the L and is 
expected to seat from sixty to seventy-five pupils. The rooms are separated by 
sliding partitions so that all the rooms on each floor can be thrown into one 
when occasion shall require it. These sliding partitions also are to be made 
mostly of glass in the form of window sash, so as to give freer access to the light 
and equalize its distribution and to enable the principal while engaged in his 
own room to inspect the management of all the others. As a measure of econ- 
omy and convenience this plan is believed to be superior to any other hitherto 
devised and put in practice for school purposes. 


It soon became apparent that this multiplicity of duties could not be 
performed satisfactorily unless the principal was relieved of part of his 
teaching load. Thus may be recognized the beginnings of the elementary- 
school principalship as defined above. This stage in the development of the 
principalship did not come, however, until after the close of the nineteenth 
century. In the meantime the growth of the academies and high schools 
had transferred the allegiance and interest of the public and of the pro- 
fession from the local elementary school to the high school. Invariably the 
elementary school became a ward school, and frequently ward politicians 
became interested in filling the principalship from among the ranks of 
teachers who through long years of tenure had demonstrated their abilities 
as classroom teachers and who had at the same time made a large circle 
of friends. Even if political ambitions were not present, it became the cus- 
tom of superintendents to fill the position from the ranks of elementary 
classroom teachers. Consequently, as a result of these and other develop- 
ments, it was not generally recognized that the principal should be equipped 
to exercise powers of leadership in his own school. : 

As the machinery for the administration of city schools grew in scope 
and complexity, superintendents felt the need for staffing the central office 
with administrative assistants of various kinds. The growing need for more 
and better supervision and direction of classroom instruction suggested the 
desirability of planning the administrative organization so that this need 
could be met, Those acting as principals of elementary schools were not 
qualified by either training or experience to participate effectively in the 
supervisory programs which were gradually developing. Realizing the status 
of the elementary principals, the superintendents resorted to supplying 
Supervisory leadership through the appointment of supervisors who were 
to work out from the central administrative offices. Both general and spe- 
cial supervision developed, and principals were left largely to ae e 
in control of discipline, the performance of clerical duties, the exercise o 
executive detail, and classroom teaching. 


, Once the administrative machinery had Á difficult 
it became entrenched—like other established practices—and was eu 


to alter, even though weaknesses, maladjustments, and overlapping cd 
tions were recognized. It is little wonder, then, that it was not until s em 
tively recent years that the elementary-school principalship has been 


developed in the above fashion, 
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recognized as a key position in the administration of the schools and has 
been assigned the major administrative and supervisory functions for which 
it is so strategically situated. The slowness with which this development of 
the elementary principalship has taken place is indicated by the fact that 
even today, in many communities, those acting as elementary principals 
spend most of their time in classroom teaching and administrative and 
clerical detail. 

That steady progress was being made during the past one hundred years 
in attaching greater importance to the position of the elementary principal 
was shown clearly by Pierce, who traced the development of the prin- 
cipalship through the annual reports of twelve large city school systems.’ 
Pierce traced this development in terms of the nature and scope of ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, supervisory functions, relations with general 
and special supervisors, community leadership, the personnel of the prin- 
cipalship, and the professional status of the principal. The evolving status 
of the elementary principal is indicated further by later investigations of 
the duties and activities of principals. Coxe found in 1926 that 66 per cent 
of the elementary-school principals in New York cities and villages em- 
ploying superintendents did no teaching whatsoever.t The Seventh Year- 
book committee found that in 1928 a little more than 4 per cent of the 
average working day of the average supervising principal was given to 
classroom teaching.* Although freedom from teaching is not the sole index 
of the importance attached to the position of principal, yet it seems clear 
that few principals will be able to exercise real professional supervisory 
capacities unless they are relieved from other duties. 

The professional elementary-school principal, as defined earlier, is thus 
a comparatively recent addition to the organization for the administration 
of city schools. The first steps toward organizing the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in the National Education Association were 
taken in 1920 by a small group of principals attending the University of 
Chicago. By February, 1921, the committee had organized a program and 
held its first meeting with the Department of Superintendence at Atlantic 
City. Whether elementary principals will continue to develop their strategic 
opportunities for leadership in the administration of American education 
will depend upon the extent to which they will be prepared and competent 
to meet the challenges which seemingly are coming to them in increasing 
number. 

3 P. R. Pierce, The Origin and Development of the Public School Principalship 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935). 

* W. W. Coxe, Study of the Elementary School Principal in New York State, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 926 (June 15, 1929). 


5 The Elementary School Principalship, Seventh Yearbook (Washington, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A., 1928), p. 204. 
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THE POSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL IN THE 
ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


School administration in practically all cities of the United States is 
organized on a plan which provides that each local school unit which 
houses elementary-school children is in charge of an administrative head. 
The official titles as well as the duties of the heads of elementary schools 
differ materially from city to city and from school to school within the 
same city. Although the title of “principal” is used in most cases, other 
titles such as “head-teacher,” “supervising principal,” and “district prin- 
cipal” are used. Similarity of title, however, is no assurance that duties 
and responsibilities are identical or even similar. In some schools, primarily 
the smaller ones, the principal is simply a head-teacher who carries a 
full-time teaching load and does such administrative work as can be accom- 
plished during spare moments and before and after school. The adminis- 
tration of the school thus becomes incidental to his other duties as teacher. 
In other schools may be found principals teaching only part of the time 
and devoting the remainder of their time to administrative and supervisory 
tasks. Usually in the larger elementary schools principals are relieved of 
all teaching duties. y 

The principal of an elementary school is usually considered as a line- 
officer in the administration of the educational program of a city. The 
delegation of authority and responsibility usually proceeds from the super- 
intendent of schools, through assistant and district superintendents, if such 
officers are found in the system, to the principal of the school. The prin- 
cipal of a school and the superintendent of a school system thus hold some- 
what complementary positions in the administration of a system of public 
instruction. The superintendent is primarily responsible to the school board 
and the people for the successful conduct of the whole school system 
while the principal is responsible for the successful operation of a single 
school or a group of related schools. It is largely the principal who must 
assume responsibility for applying in local units the educational policies 
and theories which have been adopted for the system as a whole and which 
it is hoped will find expression in the classrooms of the city. Obviously 
various types of administrative and supervisory officers will provide assist- 


ance, but the proverb “As is the principal, so is the school” has now become 


a truism, for whatever the educational policies within a single school are, 


they are largely subject to the principal’s direct control. PS 

Two earlier studies helped to clarify the position of the principal in the 
Organization for administration. In 1938 Reavis reported the findings of 
an intensive study of the status of the principalship in 18 large cities.° 
of the School Principal in Large Cities," 


6 W, C. Reavis, “ inistrative Status 
eavis, “The Administra p. 433-448. 


Educational Record, Vol. 19 (October, 1938), P 
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In virtually all of these cities, a complete detachment of local lay control 
over the local school principal had been achieved. The tendency of prin- 
cipals to have direct administrative relations with members of the board 
of education had largely disappeared. The superintendent of schools was 
recognized as the chief executive officer and the principal as the chief rep- 
resentative of the superintendent in the local school. Special and general 
supervisors, found in all cities studied, were generally regarded as advisors 
or consultants to the principal and were seldom clothed with administrative 
authority. Leipold, in 1941, published the findings of his questionnaire 
study in which he interrogated 300 elementary-school principals.” His 
findings showed that initial selection and placement of teachers was pri- 
marily a function of the superintendent, but that 80 per cent of the prin- 
cipals were consulted sometimes in the appointment of new teachers. The 
rating of teachers was a duty of the principals in the majority of the school 
systems. 

The most recent investigation of the principal’s status in the school sys- 
tem was reported by the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the N.E.A.* In one phase of the study each principal was asked to give 
his opinion as to the general professional status of the principalship in his 
School system. Three levels of general status were described on the ques- 
tionnaire as given below, and each respondent was asked to check one of 
the levels. The three levels were: 


(a) The principal is clearly recognized as the responsible head of a school 
unit with authority to plan and carry out, thru democratic processes, 
the highest possible type of program for the community. He is encouraged 
to participate in planning and policy-making for the entire school system. 
His position is magnified. 

(b) The principal is given some recognition for his professional knowledge 

and encouraged to function efficiently. While primarily concerned with 

carrying out the plans and policies of the central office and schoolboard, 
the principal is expected to plan for his school unit. 

The principal is expected to carry out orders, file reports promptly, Te- 

port on conditions, make only minor decisions, make no unique plans 

for school community, and have no part in making school system policies. 

The position gets no special recognition. 


(c 


— 


Level (a) was characterized by the key word leaders, level (b) as Sup- 
porters, and level (c) as followers. According to principals! own judg- 
ments, 44 per cent of supervising principals and 25 per cent of teaching 
principals rated their status as leaders; 49 and 57 per cent, respectively, 


1L. E. Leipold, “Elementary School Principals: Their Role in Administration," 
Nation's Schools, Vol. 28 (November, 1941), pp. 21-22. 

8 The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-seventh 
bons Vai a Department of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A» 
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TABLE 41: General Role of Principals Within the School System and Their Own 
Authority as Reported by 1413 Supervising Principals and 413 Teaching 
Principals in 1947 * 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Supervising Teaching 
ITEM Principals Principals 
1. Superintendent's and board’s conception of principal- 
ship (as reported by principals): 
a. Recognized as the responsible head of a school 


unit C er USE TORRE Ceres 44 25 
b. Given some recognition for his professional knowl- 

edge ..........:.2 ea 49 sini 
€. Given no special recognition ..............-++-: 7 18 


2. Budget preparation: 


4. Principal has nó voice in the matter .........-.- 52 '60 
b. Principal makes recommendation, subject to ex- P 
tensive revision by central office ........--..---> 29 2 
c. Principal prepares budget, which, with minor re- n 

visions, is approved by the central office ......--- 19 

3. School system policies: 

a. Principe ted) dus ee ues 6 12 
rincipals are never consultei 2 40 


b. Principals individually may be consulted ...... 2 

c. Principals are frequently appointed, along with 
classroom teachers and others, to serve on general 
school system committees which make recommenda- A 
tions to the superintendents of schools .....----- 68 


4. Selection of teachers: 


$ w Teu 2 

a. Principal has no voice in the matter ......--.--- 20 3 

b. Superintendent (or staff) and principal cooperate d 38 
in some assignments .......-- Pan BNE 

c. Superintendent (or staff) and principal cooperate in 27 23 
all assignments ...... sn WEE M 

d. Teachers are assigned only upon principal's recom- 1 7 
mendation cs 4. mess ee eee ane ee eee 

5. Selection of instructional supplies: 

4. Principal limited to standard materials turnished to 30 7 
all schools oA AG. eae PNIS, bi D A 

b. Principal orders beyond the standard list, subjec 25 28 


Superintendent's approval ..... 

c. Principal (with aid of teachers) may order ken 
seems best, subject to budget allotment made to his d 55 
school building «ij: e A E 


nd Tomorrow, Twenty-seventh Year 
N.E.A., 1948), pp. 72-74, 78-80. 


* 


Princi; ipalsktip—Toda. y a 


Adapted from The Elementary School School Principals of the 


book (Washington, Department of Elementary 
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as supporters; and 7 and 18 per cent, respectively, as followers. Principals’ 
notions of their own status are somewhat at variance with superintendents’ 
opinions regarding the status of principals. Among 681 superintendents 
queried, 66 per cent thought of principals as leaders; 32 per cent viewed 
principals as supporters; and only 2 per cent judged principals as followers. 
Does this discrepancy between the views of principals and superintendents 
reveal a hope by superintendents and a frank appraisal of present practice 
by principals? Is it likely that principals are not taking advantage of the 
leadership opportunities which are open to them? 

The principals’ appraisal of their own roles in specific activities is par- 
tially revealed in Table 41. Note that principals, generally, are given 
greater responsibility in the selection of instructional supplies than in most 
of the other areas listed in the table. Among the items not shown in Table 
41, determination of time allotments was done through principal-teacher 
cooperation in 55 per cent of the schools served by supervising principals 
and in 60 per cent of the schools served by teaching principals. Only in 
about 10 per cent of the schools represented in the study were time allot- 
ments and schedules prescribed on a system-wide basis without some 
leeway given to the principal and teachers in each school. Schedules handed 
down from the central office were more prominent in larger than in 
smaller school systems; in cities above 100,000 population, about 20 per 
cent of the schedules were prescribed by the central office. 

In such matters as selection of content within subject areas, determina- 
tion of specific methods, and instructional decisions within each building, 
principals have varying degrees of autonomy comparable to the percentages 
shown in Table 41. In general, as compared to comparable data re- 
ported in 1928, the professional status of principals reveals substantial 
forward progress in the principal’s authority and freedom of action. 


THE WORK OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The functions and duties of the principal of an elementary school are 
numerous and varied. The character of his position is such that the prob- 
lems which come to him are almost as broad as the whole field of public 
education. Even though the elementary principal may not be called upon 
to deal with all the types of problems, he must be intelligent about them 
and direct his activities according to broad insights. Doubtless the exact 
duties performed by the principal vary in different schools because of the 
influence of community conditions, school size, pupil nationality, policies 
of the superintendent, the training of the principal himself, and other 
factors. There may be enough similarity in the work of principals, how- 
ever, so that an examination of their duties is of value. 

Several extensive studies have been made of the duties and activities of 
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elementary-school principals.’ In 1948, the typical elementary-school prin- 
cipal, regardless of size of city, spent about nine hours at school each day. 
In addition to the weekly time spent at school, the typical principal de- 
voted about six hours per week to self-improvement, four hours to school 
system improvement, and two hours to general improvement of the pro- 
fession. His total work week adds up to about 56 hours. Supervising prin- 
cipals’ time at school each week was distributed, on the average, as 
follows: administration, 29.3 per cent; supervision, 24.1 per cent; pupil 
personnel, 14.8 per cent; clerical, 15.1 per cent; teaching, 2.3 per cent; 
community, 9.3 per cent; and miscellaneous, 5.1 per cent.*° 

When principals were asked to indicate what they considered the ideal 
distribution of the principal's time, they said that they would like to shift 
the proportion of time given to supervision from 24.1 to 37.3 per cent, 
and the proportion given to clerical work from 15.1 to 3.5 per cent; 
smaller shifts in time were indicated for each of the other five groups of 
duties.1 If some of the thoughts projected in Chapter 14 could be put into 
effect, the principal’s clerical duties could be reduced to the ideal propor- 
tion recommended by the principals themselves. If 37.3 per cent of a 
principal’s time could actually be devoted to supervision, there is good 
hope that the principal's leadership role in curriculum improvement could 
be realized. Thirty-seven per cent of a nine-hour day would mean better 
than three hours per day devoted to the different ways of working with 
teachers discussed in Chapter 8. It is the principal's work load and the 
distribution of his time which need to be studied carefully in each local 
situation if principals are to have the opportunity to discharge the leader- 
ship functions which superintendents and the community expect of them. 


PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP IN LOCAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Education has come to be a broad and intricate field of endeavor. 
Nearly every phase of teaching and learning has been subjected to careful 
study and research and there is available a body of literature presenting 
the data which have been gathered, and attempting to interpret the facts 
and related theories. If the concept of teaching and learning may be ex- 


e Elementary School Principalship, 


? Some of these studies are summarized in Th P p 
A Study of the Administrative and 


Seventh Yearbook, op. cit., Ch. IV; D. F. Geyer, 
Supervisory Duties of the Teaching Principal in the Small Elementary School, 
Bulletin of Information, Vol. 22, No. 7 (Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
July, 1942); J. H. Hodges and F. R. Pauly, Problems of Administration and Super- 
vision in Modern Elementary Schools (Oklahoma City, Okla., Harlow Publishing 
Corp., 1941); The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook, op. cit., Chs. 6, 7, and 8. AY 

10 The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-seven 
Yearbook, op. cit., p. 87. 

11 Ibid., p. 90. 
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tended to include such items as educational objectives, curriculum, admin- 
istration, finance, and teacher training, and if one also remembers that 
education is applied from the preschool period to adulthood, it is evident 
that education is as comprehensive as any one field of human endeavor. 
Any person who has the self-confidence to accept a position which carries 
responsibilities for the direction and guidance of this broad and all- 
important social enterprise must be an individual of extensive training, 
keen insights, and of unique leadership and administrative qualities. Al- 
though the elementary-school principal is responsible for leadership in 
only the introductory unit of the system of public schools, he must be a 
student of the entire program for public education in order that he may 
have the proper perspective regarding the relationship of his unit to the 
other units in the system. In the past much inarticulation between school 
units has been caused by the lack of this perspective on the part of teachers 
and administrators. Then, too, the elementary principal has charge of the 
type of school which reaches the largest number of patrons and pupils. 
Public attitudes regarding education are molded in large measure while 
the children of each family are attending the elementary school. From 
the viewpoint of the child the elementary school is of capital significance 
because of the importance of proper direction of learning during the early 
years. 

Elementary education is of sufficient importance and complexity to 
challenge the superior abilities of the most competent persons that can be 
mustered into the profession. Certainly the opportunities for service are 
large for those who aim to be principals of elementary schools. Through- 
out the preceding chapters current theories and administrative practices 
have been subjected to critical analyses, and attention has been called 
to the many unsolved problems regarding the organization and adminis- 
tration of elementary schools. Intelligent experimentation and the ultimate 
solution of pertinent issues hold vague hope unless those most closely 
associated with the management of schools—the principals—can assume 
active leadership. 

Within a specific elementary school, teachers, pupils, and patrons look 
to the principal for leadership. Even though general and special super- 
visors may assist with certain phases of the work, the eyes of the school 
community are focused upon the principal. It is from him that counsel 
and guidance is most frequently sought. Pathetically enough, this leader- 
ship is frequently lacking. Its absence, however, is soon recognized by 
teachers, pupils, and others. Conversely, a high quality of professional 
leadership invariably generates a businesslike air of enthusiasm and gong 
fidence. Usually the influence of the principal is so potent, whether post 
tively or negatively, that the atmosphere of the school reflects his leadership. 

The opportunities, or better stated, the obligations for leadership may 
be classified roughly into several divisions. As previously discussed, the 
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principal is a line-officer in the plan for school administration. As an ad- 
ministrative officer he has frequent occasion in conference to assist in the 
formulation of policies for the school system. At all times he carries major 
responsibility for applying in his own school in the most effective manner 
the policies which have been accepted for city-wide use. Consequently he 
has the continuous challenge of organizing and administering his school 
in a fashion which will permit the adopted theories and principles to receive 
expression in classroom instruction. As indicated repeatedly in previous 
chapters, the kind of education which is actually provided children through 
classroom instruction is dependent upon the way a school is organized 
and administered. The classification and promotion of pupils, the organiza- 
tion of the program for instruction, the selection and application of the 
curriculum and instructional materials, the administration of the library 
and the service agencies must all be shaped and evaluated in terms of the 
aims and functions of elementary education, and in the light of sound 
policies regarding the manner in which educative activities shall proceed. 
Such critical analysis and constant evaluation of admiriistrative practices 
are not small tasks and command high types of professional knowledge 
on the part of those who would aim to do a thorough piece of work. 

With reference to the teachers in his building, the elementary principal 
carries obligations for leadership more important even than those pre- 
viously named. No matter how modern and scientific the organization, if 
the teaching is traditional, inefficient, and out of harmony with the ac- 
cepted philosophies of education, the whole scheme fails. Teachers, too, 
must receive constant stimulation and encouragement to become real 
students of education. There will be constant need for a discussion and 
interpretation of educational objectives, the selection and application of 
curriculum materials, the measurement of pupil abilities, the diagnosis of 
pupil needs and difficulties, the adaptation of materials and methods to 
individual differences in children, the classification and promotion of 
pupils, as well as many other problems which daily confront teachers 
who are trying to apply modern educational science in classroom teaching. 
In fact, practically all the problems usually classified under the caption of 
“supervision of instruction” will arise from time to time to challenge the 
professional leadership of the principal. There is no implication here that 
the principal should have ready answers to all the questions which may 
arise. No one who knows the literature in education. has ready-made 
solutions to all problems. Yet to exert the leadership which an elementary 
Principal should manifest, one must be familiar with professional litera- 
ture and be able to direct the interests of teachers to worth-while reading 
and study which may eventuate in teachers’ meetings or conferences at 
which intelligent methods of handling the problems may be decided. In 
Order to effect professional growth on the part of teachers, it is essential 
that the principal be recognized as a professional leader. 
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Another important phase of the principal’s work is community leader-, 
ship. The elementary principal, because of the respected position which 
he occupies in the minds of his school patrons, is strategically situated to 
interpret the work of the schools to the people, to mold public attitudes 
regarding the school, and to keep the public constantly informed and 
intelligent about the changes which are occurring in the practices of the 
school. One of the most beneficial results of continuous contact with the 
community: immediately surrounding the school is the cooperation be- 
tween teachers and parents. The work of the school can be much more 
effective if what teachers try to do in school receives not only approval 
but enthusiastic support from parents. Desirable community relationships 
are difficult to secure and to maintain if principals do not assume an active 
interest and demonstrate a positive leadership. The unique job of the prin- 
cipal was highlighted in the September, 1952, issue of The School Execu- 
tive’? and in the October, 1952, issue of The National Elementary 
Principal.^* 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF PRINCIPALS 


In view of the work which the principal of an elementary school must 
do, and the types of professional leadership which are expected of him, it 
seems pertinent to examine his training as one index of his qualifications 
for the position he holds. Some years ago it was common practice to 
promote a successful elementary-school teacher of many years' experience, 
but of rather limited educational preparation, to an elementary-school 
principalship. Partially as a result of this practice, many of those who were 
designated as “principals” were not qualified to assume the responsibilities 
which might have been assigned to them and which perhaps more logically 
belonged to them as the various phases of school administration developed. 
At any rate, as the organization for the administration and supervision 
of schools grew, the elementary principal was left in the background, with 
teaching and with a group of minor administrative and clerical duties as 
his major concern. The elementary principalship thus developed a pro- 
fessional status much inferior to that which it ought to command in view 
of its strategic position in the general scheme for school administration. 
In recent years, however, the superintendents as well as principals have 
recognized more fully the opportunities of the position, and there has 
been a demand for elementary principals adequately trained to render 
the professional services which in increasing numbers have been delegated 
to the position, 

That incumbent principals and those anticipating the elementary princi- 
palship have been somewhat responsive to this need is indicated by the 


1? Vol. 72, No. 1, pp. 85-100. 
13 Vol. 32, No. 2. 
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increasing levels of training of principals and the interest of principals in 
professional organizations. The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the N.E.A. was established in 1921. In 1952 the membership of 
the national organization was 11,046. There were also 37 state principals’ 
associations, 167 sectional organizations for counties and districts, and 
136 local city associations. The First Yearbook of the Department was 
issued in 1922. A large number of state and city principals’ clubs have 
been organized. The bulletins and yearbooks issued by many of them are 
evidence of the interest of their members in the improvement of the pro- 
fessional status of the principal. 

The preparation of principals, as measured by college courses taken and 
degrees received, has improved consistently. Various investigations made 
since 1926 have shown that year by year an increasing number of principals 
have secured Bachelor’s and graduate degrees. In 1928 at least 50 per cent 
reported no degrees and the Master’s degree was held by only 15 per cent 
of the supervising principals. By 1948 only 3 per cent held no college 
degree; 90 per cent had varying amounts of graduate college study; 64 
per cent possessed the Master’s degree; and 3 per cent held the Doctor’s 
degree.'* Studies made since 1948 corroborate the 1948 data on the pro- 
fessional preparation of principals. Hogan and Norton used the official 
records of the Texas State Department of Education to secure data for 
their studies. Hogan’s study covered the professional preparation and 
salaries of the 2406 elementary school principals so designated in the 
official reports.1° She found that for 1951-1952, 2.4 per cent held no 
degree; 42.9 per cent held only the Bachelor's degree, and 54.7 per cent 
possessed graduate degrees (five individuals held the Doctorate). Norton's 
study included only the 534 principals who according to the official records 
were in the principalship for the first time during 1951-1952. Question- 
naires were returned by 212 of the 534 first-year principals. Apparently 
fairly high standards of preparation are required of new appointees; none 
were without degrees, and 64 per cent held a graduate degree (one person 


with a Doctorate) .1° 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION PROBLEMS 


Degrees alone are not an adequate index of the professional preparation 
Of principals. College degrees are merely oue criterion of the expected 
competence of individuals. As far back as 1928 the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the N.E.A. strongly recommended the 


14 The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and 
15 Odelle L. Hogan, A Study of the sia er are ea 
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16 Maurice S. Norton, The Vocational Careers and Preparation of pere Ele- 
mentary School Principals in Texas, unpublished Master's thesis, University of Texas, 
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Master’s degree as the minimum amount of college preparation for the 
principalship. Apparently that goal is being reached at a rapid rate by 
principals in service and as a requirement for new appointees. Part of 
this progress has been made possible by the general upgrading of certifi- 
cation requirements for all teachers and administrators, and by the in- 
creased availability of college programs. In 1928, 85 per cent of preparation 
programs for principals required two years or less of college work as a 
prerequisite. Most of the programs were parts of undergraduate degree 
offerings. By 1947, 68 per cent of college programs were on the graduate 
level only, most of them leading to the Master's degree, with a few projected 
toward the Doctorate. In 1947, 10 programs out of 72 led to the Doctor's 
degree, whereas in 1928 only one in 48 led to the Doctorate. 

A casual review of the preceding 15 chapters in this book will reveal 
an impressive picture of the many and varied areas of competence, and 
the high-level leadership, expected of elementary-school principals. It is 
folly to expect that caliber of performance from individuals who have not 
engaged in a rigorous preparation program. Institutions of higher learning 
need to recognize the need for special programs uniquely designed to 
enable prospective principals to acquire the wide array of competencies 
demanded of them on the job. An occasional course offered spasmodically 
by someone who has little background for it cannot serve the need. Too 
many colleges have a piecemeal program and too few institutions have a 
broadly designed and competently staffed program. 

The need for thorough and well-planned preparation for elementary- 
school principals is being recognized by some colleges and universities. 
Examples of some good programs were given in the 1948 yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. A few institutions have 
inaugurated a two-year graduate program leading to some type of a two- 
year graduate degree. This trend looks promising and may result in the 
kind of broad and thorough preparation demanded by the principalship. 
A. supervised internship is usually a part of the two-year program. Interest 
in the internship has become widespread in recent years. The danger 1S 
that some folks may expect the internship to become the panacea for all 
the previous limitations of college preparation programs. With suitable 
previous classroom teaching experience and college study of school ad- 
ministration and supervision, the internship has valuable contributions to 
make. Without careful selection of interns with appropriate previous €x- 
perience and training, and without careful selection of the school system in 
which the internship is to be done, the internship can easily degenerate 
into becoming all things to all people. 

Regardless of the pre-appointment background, all principals need to 
grow on the job. Some of this in-service development can come through 
experience, professional reading, and participation in in-service activities 
for teachers. By themselves, these activities are not adequate to keep 
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principals pushing forward in their own administrative and supervisory 
roles. All principals should engage periodically in professional growth 
activities designed specifically for them. Not much is known at present 
about the relative value of different types of in-service activities uniquely 
appropriate to principals. Few institutions or school systems have tackled 
the problem of studying the in-service needs of principals. The usual ex- 
tension or summer courses are general in nature and do not focus specifi- 
cally upon the needs of a given principal, or group of principals, in a 
given situation. Considerable promise of the improvement of in-service 
activities for principals lies in the practice of some school systems that 
have developed an organized plan for the in-service development of their 
own principals. In some instances a study of local needs and problems is 
followed by a three-weeks’ to six-weeks’ specially designed summer pro- 
gram at a conveniently situated university, the details having been worked 
out by prior arrangement with the university. In other cases the university 
instructor is brought to the school system for a comparable summer period. 
In still other situations the study program moves forward through regularly 
scheduled sessions during the school year, with or without the assistance 
of a university instructor. Such arrangements are feasible for the larger 
school systems, or for a group of school systems within a 50- to 75-mile 
radius; it leaves untouched the large number of principals in the smaller 
communities and in sparsely settled areas. Other devices will have to be 
explored to reach the latter group of principals. ! 

Colleges also have their problems as they strive to provide courses, 
workshops, and consultative services. Few colleges can afford to employ 
staff and to offer courses unless there is enough clientele to justify the cost. 
There is also the problem of finding enough properly qualified persons to 
staff college programs. In many cases the college president feels that his 
institution should offer the complete variety of courses requested by any 
of the students. Invariably the result is a scattered array of poorly staffed 
courses with small enrollments. College students are partially to blame 
for the position taken by college administrators; small groups of students 
will pressure the administration for special courses which they alone desire, 


not realizing the broader issues involved. Students need to realize that 


every institution cannot offer everything, and that it is better to have differ- 


ent institutions specialize in providing top-quality programs in UM 
fields. This principle of institutional differentiation has been ein 

universally in such fields as law, medicine, dentistry, and engineering. an 
day no one expects every liberal arts college or teachers college to offer 
a degree program in law, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, or i P 
Persons who want to specialize in these fields merely accept the et E 
they must go to a place where the desired specialized program is avata le. 
But such is not the case with regard to preparation for the principalship. 
Students, and the public to some extent, expect every college in the Jand to 
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prepare persons for the principalship. No doubt the diluted programs of 
the past will continue until we recognize that preparation for the principal- 
ship is as important and as unique as preparation for any one of the other 
professions, and that high-quality programs cannot be achieved until 
institutional differentiation is accepted, and programs developed on that 
basis. 


LOCAL STANDARDS FOR SELECTION 
AND APPOINTMENT 


For years some school systems, mostly in the larger cities, have given 
some recognition to the fact that success in the principalship required 
special preparation. In 1947 information on local practices in the selection 
and appointment was obtained by questionnaire from 689 city and town 
superintendents of schools.'* Only 30 of the replies presented evidence of 
extensive, systematic procedures; 33 others listed a number of specific 
techniques followed, but did not claim that they had more than a partly 
systemized procedure. The tabulation of the standards and criteria used 
in local school systems in selecting elementary-school principals revealed 
the following facts: 54.1 per cent preferred either sex, 10 per cent pre- 
ferred women, and 35.9 per cent preferred men; 35.4 per cent had no 
maximum age for initial appointment, 22.7 per cent held the maximum 
age between 50 and 59 years, and 33.2 per cent set the limit between 40 
and 49 years; 83.5 per cent required previous experience in educational 
Work of some sort, 82.6 per cent required experience in classroom teach- 
ing, and 67.2 per cent required elementary-school classroom teaching 
experience; the range in amount of classroom teaching required was from 
zero (17.4 per cent) to 11 years, the most common specification being 
five years or less; the Master's degree was specified in 29.9 per cent of the 
replies and the Bachelor's degree in 59.9 per cent; 30 per cent required no 
special preparation; and examinations of various types were used in most 
of the 30 systematic plans and in about half of the partly systematized 
plans. In all cases the more or less objective requirements previously listed 
are supplemented with an appraisal of personal qualities. 

Except in the largest cities in which local standards have had official 
status for a long period of years, and have been revised and improved 
from time to time, the general picture of local standards for selection and 
appointment is meager, incoherent, and discouraging. Further evidence 
to substantiate the need for the improvement of local standards will be 
presented in the subsequent discussion of recruitment problems. It is really 
at the local level that the quality of leadership for elementary education 
is determined. Unless local standards for the selection of principals are 
high, the whole program for the improvement of elementary education 15 
stymied. The following quotation from the 1948 yearbook of the Depart- 


17 The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, op. cit., Ch. 10. 
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ment of Elementary School Principals is very appropriate in highlighting 
the issue.'* 


If we think of the arch as symbolic of the efforts being made to build an 
improved status for the elementary-school principalship, then the keystone of 
the arch is the local superintendent of schools. In most communities the superin- 
tendent (and his staff) nominate those who are to be appointed to the principal- 
ship. Consequently, the standards and ideals maintained by the superintendent 
largely determine the professional quality of the principalship. 

The interest, preparation, and enthusiasm of those chosen to be principals set 
the tone of performance and morale within the school system. These local stand- 
ards are watched, not only by those who aspire to be principals, but also by 
those who direct professional preparation programs in the teachers colleges and 
universities. Thus, when superintendents maintain low and unsystematic local 
standards, they provide a crumbling keystone which may destroy all efforts to 
build the principalship upon ever higher levels of professional preparation and 
skill. When the superintendent himself maintains high standards, “the arch of 
improvement” can be reared with some assurance that it will not tumble into 
the dust. 


The editorial committee for the 1948 yearbook made the following 
recommendations which could well serve as a guide to the development of 
local policy. These recommendations are: *° 


1. That every school system should have a written statement of the basic 
personal and professional standards to be required of all persons appointed to 
the principalship. These standards should be formulated by the superintendent 
and his staff in cooperation with local principals’ organizations. 

2. That these standards should require at least two years of successful 
elementary-school experience, part of which includes direct classroom responsi- 
bilities. 

3. That the professional preparation should not be less than the Master's 
degree including special preparation in educational philosophy, administration 
and supervision of elementary schools, child psychology and development, cur- 
riculum, and instructional methods. 

4. That in selecting new principals discriminations should not be made on 
the basis of sex, residence, or other irrelevant factors. However, it is to be hoped 
that future local standards for the principalship will be so clearly stated and so 
courageously applied that the proportion of the young people who undertake 
the principalship as a life career will be greatly increased. ites ; 

5. That there should be, in addition to physical examinations, a Series of 
tests of emotional stability, intelligence, professional knowledge, and cultural 
interests. The minimum points on these tests, below which no appointments will 
be made, should be set in cooperation with the local principals association. 

6. That likely candidates for the principalship should be interviewed by 
committees of principals as well as by the superintendent and his staff. These 
committees should have authority to indicate those candidates who, on the basis 
of the evidence, are qualified for listing in the records from which the superin- 
tendent makes his appointments. 


18 Ibid., p. 133. 
19 Ibid., pp. 148-149. 
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STATE CERTIFICATION PROBLEMS 


The importance attached to the elementary-school principalship is 
evidenced by the fact that an increasing number of states have begun to 
issue, and in some instances to require, special certificates of those who 
wish to be principals of elementary schools. By 1948 more than half of 
the states required elementary-school principals to hold a clearly defined 
special certificate in addition to a typical classroom teacher's certificate.*° 
In seven other states (Georgia, Missouri, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, and West Virginia) an elementary-school principals’ 
certificate is issued by the state department of education, even though its 
use is not mandatory as a prerequisite for appointment to such a position. 

The problems which lie ahead are fourfold. In some states there is doubt 
as to the legal status of the principal. It is not certain whether he is classi- 
fied as a teacher, and thus eligible for the tenure, sick leave, and retirement 
benefits available to teachers. Or, there may be uncertainty as to whether 
he is classified as a public officer or as an employee.?* The second problem 
involves the extension of the special certificate idea to states which now do 
not have such provisions. It is not likely that high standards for the prin- 
cipalship will develop in a state unless there is an active state principals’ 
association to push the issue. One of the best ways to launch a state-wide 
program for the improvement of elementary schools is for the principals to 
work for higher professional standards for themselves. 

There is more agreement on the advisability of a special certificate for 
elementary-school principals than there is on the requirements for such 
a certificate. For many of the existing state certificates the requirements 
have been watered down so much as to be relatively meaningless. The 
urge has been to keep the requirements sufficiently general so that almost 
anyone from any other field of education could easily qualify for the 
elementary-school principal’s certificate. Obviously there is wisdom in 
maintaining flexibility in the types of positions in education for which 
certified personnel may qualify, but when the gate is left so wide open that 
special certificates become meaningless, the net result is a sabotaging of 
elementary education. Persons who wish to become elementary-school 
principals ought to have enough background in child psychology and 
elementary-school methods and materials to give real instructional leader- 
ship to teachers. Unless there is genuine competence in the area of cur- 
riculum and instruction, the leadership role of the principal is negligible. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A. made 


20 The details of these requirements, by states, are shown in The Elementary-School 
Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, op. cit., pp. 301-310. 

21 For further details on this issue, see “The Legal Status of the Public School 
Teacher,” Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. 25 (April, 1947). 
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the following recommendation regarding requirements for a special prin- 
cipal's certificate: ** 


That every state should require, in addition to the regular teaching certificate, 
an elementary-school principal’s certificate specifying specialized professional 
preparation of not less than the Master's degree. The continuance of the prin- 
cipal's certificate should be based upon evidence of professional growth sub- 
mitted at five-year intervals. 


The Texas Association of School Administrators was more specific in 
its recommendations for the special certificate for elementary-school princi- 
pals. The proposed requirements Were: ae 


a. Possession of a valid elementary-school teacher’s certificate. à A 

b. Graduation from a standard four-year college or university, and, in addi- 
tion, the completion of the requirements for the Master's degree, or the 
equivalent in graduate courses. : 

c. A minimum of fifteen semester hours of credit in graduate courses in 


elementary education, including a minimum of two semester hours ee a 
of the following fields: curriculum, supervision, administration, anc € 


study. i i 
d. At least two years of full-time teaching experience in an elementary 
school. iod from the date of 


e. Validity: This certificate is valid for a ten-year peri & 
issue, and is renewable for ten-year periods upon evidence P id 
tion of at least six semester hours of graduate study n di the date 

mentary education within the three years immediately prece i 


of renewal. 
uate programs for all kinds of adminis- 


trative and supervisory leaders in the schools poses new issues T 
requirements for special principals’ certificates. Should Se R 
principals aim for a two-level certification plan in which the initia 


cate calls for requirements such as those previously pem d 
advanced certificate based upon additional graduate stucy and s 


experience as a principal? What should be the content a o ae 
of graduate study? What criteria shall be used to judge the des 


à : wered 
success in a principalship? These are gradas P" n Ü d. state 
Satisfactorily at present. Men 


They should constitute $ 
principals’ associations. uoti 
There is growing sentiment in favor of doing away with SHE 
for all classes of educational workers. The idea is d a a : poni 
lapse if the person drops out of teaching for a period o deni iq gn 
some refresher work should be undertaken before the wb a pr 
instated. In some states at present the special certificate for princip 


The trend toward two-year grad 
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issued for a specified number of years, renewable at regular intervals if 
certain conditions have been met. Among the conditions commonly sug- 
gested is evidence of continued professional growth. How is professional 
growth to be measured? Shall it consist only of credit for additional college 
courses? Can there be found a satisfactory way of measuring objectively 
other activities or evidences of professional growth? What about leader- 
ship roles in professional organizations, curriculum revision programs, 
research studies, and published articles or books? If the idea of a limited 
life span for special certificates is valid, local principals’ groups should 
engage themselves in developing satisfactory methods for assaying the 
conditions upon which certificate renewal is to be based. Do the self- 
appraisal instruments devised by certain groups hold promise for use as a 
device for evaluating the degree of success in the principalship? ?* 


RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 


Efforts directed at the improvement of professional preparation and 
state certification requirements will result in “much ado about nothing" 
unless the recruitment problem can be solved. Colleges cannot afford to 
offer preparation programs unless there are students to be taught. The 
need for persons to be prepared to take elementary-school principalships 
is large, but the number of experienced elementary-school teachers en- 
gaging in pre-appointment preparation is small. No nation-wide data are 
available regarding the number of new elementary-school principals ap- 
pointed each year, but if studies made in Texas are representative, the 
number of new elementary-school principals required each year is large. 
By using the official records of the Texas State Department of Education, 
Huff found that for the school year 1949-1950 Texas schools employed 
467 beginning elementary-school principals. Norton, using the same 
source for his data, found that in 1951-1952. there appeared to be 534 
beginning elementary principals in Texas.?* The total number of persons 
in Texas schools classified as elementary-school principals in 1951-1952 
was 2406. The situation may be different in other states, but it is likely that 
the need is extensive everywhere. 

Present recruitment practices leave much to be desired. In its survey 
made during 1946-1947, the Department of Elementary School Principals 
found that superintendents depend primarily upon “the old eagle eye" to 
discover those members of the local staff who might make good principals. 


*4 Don C. Kiesler, “The Development of a Principal ‘Self-Appraisal’ Program,” 
American School Board Journal, Vol. 113 (September, 1946), p. 48; James B. Enochs, 
“Elementary-School Administrators Evaluate Themselves,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, Vol. 51 (September, 1950), pp. 15-21. 

25 Leslie B. Huff, A Survey of the Problems of Beginning Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, unpublished Master's thesis, University of Texas, 1950. 

26 Norton, op. cit. 
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This is the predominant procedure followed in cities below 100,000 in 
population. When asked to report the major method of recruitment used, 
only 373 of the 689 superintendents replied; but 283 of the 373 responses 
indicated “observation by the superintendent” as the major procedure. 
Although 41 per cent of the superintendents requested colleges to supply 
the names of potential candidates, only 9 per cent said that they used 
college recommendations as a major procedure.** Franklin’s 1951 survey 
of recruitment practices in 294 school systems of all sizes in Texas cor- 
roborated the findings of the national survey previously mentioned.** Only 
in the larger cities, mostly those above 30,000 in population, do the school 
systems maintain an active roster of possible candidates. Superintendents 
in smaller school systems are likely to think, “I so rarely appoint new 


principals that I do not need a list.” Yet, schools in small communities 


are in need of good principals just as much as schools in larger cities, and, 
“beats the bushes” for 


when vacancies occur, the superintendent literally 
a new principal. The colleges are of little help to him because few teachers 
are qualifying themselves in anticipation of principalship appointments. 

The unsatisfactory by-product of the inadequate and unsystematic re- 
cruitment procedures is evident in the meager qualifications possessed by 
many who are appointed to elementary-school principalships. Berry’s 
study of the vocational careers of 418 elementary-school principals in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana revealed that only 32 per cent of them 
had had any experience in the elementary school prior to their initial 
appointment as principal; 10 per cent had gone directly to an elementary- 
school principalship without prior educational experience of any kind; 
and 58 per cent had had previous school experience but none at the 
elementary-school level? A tabulation of the types of positions held 


immediately preceding their initial appointment to an elementary-school 
principalship showed that 2 from secondary-school 


6 per cent had come 
teaching, administrative, or coac 23 per cent from ele- 


hing positions, 
mentary-school teaching positions, 21 per cent from other administrative 
positions, 17 per cent from no 


n-school jobs and directly from college, 13 
per cent from miscellaneous sc 


hool positions. Out of the 418 principals 
included in the study, 242 reported the dates of their initial appointments 
as principals and the dates on whic 


h various college credits were received. 
Of the 242, 39 per cent had earned no college credits in general school 
administration and supervision courses, 


66 per cent had received no col- 
lege credit in courses in elementary-school administration and supervision, 


2% The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, op. cit, pp. 


133-135. à 
?8 James T. Franklin, Recruitment Procedures and Qualifications for Appointment 
of Elementary School Principals in Selected Texas Public School Systems, unpublished 

1951. 


Master's thesis, University of Texas, ren 
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and 27 per cent had received fewer than seven semester hours of college 
credit in the latter field. 
. Berry’s study included all principals regardless of length of tenure in the 
principalship. Norton's study was more definitive in nature but narrower in 
Scope. Norton interrogated only *first year" elementary-school principals 
in Texas. He received replies from 212 of the 534 persons who were identi- 
fied as beginning principals in 1951-1952.°° The 212 replies showed that 
5.3 per cent had gone directly to a principalship without prior school 
experience of any kind; 37.2 per cent moved to a principalship from an 
elementary-school teaching position; 12.2 per cent had previously engaged 
in other school positions in addition to elementary-school teaching; 13.2 
per cent had come from high-school teaching or coaching positions; and 
31.8 per cent had come from other school administrative or teaching 
positions. In this group 94.3 per cent had earned some college work in 
general school administration and supervision courses, although 55.8 
per cent had earned only three semester hours of credit; 50.3 per cent had 
had a college course in *Elementary School Organization and Administra- 
tion” and 39.1 per cent had had a course in “Elementary School Super- 
vision"; and 90.6 per cent had had at least one course in elementary-school 
curriculum and methods. Norton's findings present a better picture of pre- 
appointment preparation than do Berry's findings. The difference may be 
due to a general improvement in the requirements superintendents expect 
of new elementary-school principals, but it is more likely that in Texas 
the differences are the result of a state department regulation that in ac- 
credited schools all persons assigned to elementary-school grades must 
have at least 12 semester hours in elementary education. 

The preceding discussion has shown that the recruitment situation is 
not very good. Improvement can be sought along several lines. Colleges 
can publicize the opportunities in the principalship to their senior majors 
in elementary education. Berry found that only 10 per cent of the 418 
principals had chosen school administration as a vocational career by the 
end of their senior year in college; 24 per cent had made that choice dur- 
ing the Master's degree program; and only 23 per cent had chosen the 
elementary-school principalship as a career during their Master's degree 
work. Norton's findings were comparable to those reported by Berry, 
except that in the latter study 40 per cent had chosen school administration 
as a career during the Master's degree program, but only 10 per cent had 
decided upon the elementary-school principalship. 

State principals’ associations are strategically situated to attack the re- 
cruitment problem. They can launch state-wide campaigns whereby col- 
leges and school superintendents become alerted to the shortage of well- 
qualified elementary-school principals, the methods whereby promising 
candidates may be urged to undertake preparation programs, and the steps 

3? Norton, op. cit. 
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that can be taken to establish appropriate local standards for the selection 
and appointment of elementary-school principals. State principals’ associa- 
tions can, and should, take the leadership in fostering various projects 
which will result in the improvement of elementary education. 


THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF PRINCIPALS 


Those interested in qualifying themselves properly for the elementary- 
school principalship may desire to investigate the economic status of 
elementary principals. If the principalship is going to command the most 
competent and well-trained men and women in the profession, it is quite 
essential that the economic rewards of the position be adequate to attract 
the desired persons. Although the advantages of a position and the re- 
wards it offers to an individual cannot be measured entirely by money 
income, it is important that the money income be sufficient to warrant the 
expenditures for preparation and to enable the individual to maintain a 
social and economic status commensurate with the position. 

In 1952-1953 the salaries of teaching principals in elementary schools 
ranged from less than $2400 to about $7300 (Tables 42 and 43). Their 
median salaries ranged from $3483 in Group VI cities to $5000 in Group I 
cities. Salaries for supervising principals were considerably better; the 
median salary of supervising principals in Group VI cities was $4388, 
whereas in Group I districts the median reached $7305. In all except 
Group I cities, the median salaries of teaching principals in 1952-1953 
were from 12 to 15 per cent higher than the median salaries of classroom 
teachers (Table 44). The index relationship between the median salaries 
of classroom teachers and those of supervising principals ranged from 
140.7 in Group VI cities to 151.8 in Group H cities. The variations in 
these relationships, as well as the variations in salaries paid individual 
principals, depend upon a variety of factors, such as local policies, cost of 
living, size of school units, the duties assigned to principals, and the pro- 
fessional preparation and experience of the principal. 

Tables 44 and 45 were prepared to show certain trends in the salary 
Status of principals. The steady rise in living costs since the middle 1930 s 
resulted in unprecedented nation-wide campaigns to bring equitable salaries 
to public-school personnel, especially teachers. Between 1930-1931 and 
1950-1951 elementary-school classroom teachers median salaries in- 
creased by 73.3 per cent in Group I cities to 130.9 per cent in Group VI 
cities, During the same period the median salaries of supervising elemen- 
tary-school principals increased from 51.9 per cent m Group I to 115.8 
per cent in Group VI cities. Using the period from 1935 to 1939 asa base, 
and giving the purchasing power of the dollar during this period an index 
value of 100, the cost of living increased 90 per cent between 1935-1939 
and 1953. In terms of the decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
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classroom teachers in Group III, IV, V, and VI cities have had salary 
increases between 1930-1931 and 1950-1951 comparable to the increase 
in cost of living. This does not hold true for any of the administrative per- 
sonnel listed in Table 45 or for classroom teachers in elementary schools 
in Group I and II cities. The salary differentials favoring administrative 
personnel have been decreasing throughout the 20-year period (Tables 
44 and 45). The largest proportional losses have been taken by school 
superintendents; next in order of diminishing ratio between their salaries 
and those of classroom teachers are high-school principals, junior-high- 
school principals, and supervising elementary-school principals. 

The general trend of the salary increase movement has been to diminish 
the gap between the salaries of teachers and those of administrators and 
supervisors. Not all of the reasons for this shift are known. No doubt the 
rapid increase in the professional qualifications of teachers has tended to 
bring teachers’ qualifications closer to those of administrators. Another 
factor has been the recognition of the fact that teachers’ salaries used to 
be disgracefully low, and the resulting movement to provide every teacher 
with at least an acceptable living wage. Although not consistent, there has 
been a marked trend between 1931 and 1951 to reduce the gap between 
the median salaries of elementary-school principals and secondary-school 
principals. 

TABLE 44: Median Salaries Paid Elementary-School Principals and Index Rela- 
tionship to Salaries of Classroom Teachers, 1942-1943 and 1952-1953 * 


TEACHING PRINCIPALS SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 

POPULATION GROUPS + 1942-1943 1952-1953 1942-1943 1952-1953 
Group I 

Median salary ............ $2,402 $5,000 $3,473 $7,305 

PERPAR ohh tne (ag 99.0 103.8 143.0 151.7 
Group II 

Median salary ............ $2,056 $4,274 $2,612 $5,703 

TET GUN KU HORTON 118.0 113.8 149.0 151.8 
Group III 

Median salary ......,..... $1,794 $4,231 $2,365 $5,316 

TOURAN OPE Ron NS 117.0 114.9 155.0 144.4 
Group IV 

Median salary ............ $1,610 $3,936 $2,191 $4,900 

Endexa M uc TEE 117.0 114.5 159.0 142.6 
Group V 

Median salary ............ $1,483 $3,586 $1,995 $4,564 

Index S E eio ds d: 118.0 112.4 159.0 143.1 
Group VI 

Median salary ............ a $3,483 2m $4,388 

Index zaa PEOR MG Ag) Eres 111.7 as 140.7 


i à Zl 
* Adapted from ‘Salaries of City School Employees, 1942-43," Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. ?h 
No, H Eee 043), ind The National Elementary Principal, Vol. 32, No. 6 (May, 1953) 30,000; 
O] ion groups: I, over T H 100,000-. B „000-100, ; , si 
v, $,000-10,0007 and Vi, 2,500-3,000. , 100,000-500,000; III, 30,000-100,000 
t Index of relationship: median teacher's salary equals 100. 
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TABLE 45: Index Relationships of Median Salaries of Selected Administrative Per- 
sonnel in Urban School Districts, 1930-1931 and 1950-1951 * 


POPULATION GROUP f 


PERSONNEL I Hi VI 


1930-31 | 1950-51 1930-31 | 1950-51 1930-31 | 1950-51 


Superintendents of schools.. 627 ` 439 420 284 307 206 


Supervisors—elementary ... — 149 — 154 — 159 
Principals: 
Teaching elementary .... — 113 125 113 121 112 
Supervising elementary .. 172 151 164 143 187 151 
Junior-high-school ...... 206 171 208 163 153 132 
High-school ........... 236 194 266 185 207 156 


Adapted from “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 1950-51," Research Bulletin, 


* 
NEA., Vol. 29, No. 2 (April, 1951), pp. 75-76. 
f See footnote +, Table 44. 


SALARY SCHEDULES 


The trend during the past 40 years has been for more and more school 
Systems to pay salaries according to some kind of a definite salary schedule. 
Salary schedules for classroom teachers were the first to be developed. 
Most of the earlier schedules for teachers provided higher salaries for 
secondary-school teachers than for elementary-school teachers. As the 
professional preparation of elementary and secondary teachers became 
comparable, single salary schedules began to appear. When the N.E.A. 
first went on record, in 1921, in favor of a single schedule of salaries for 
elementary-school teachers and secondary-school teachers of equal quali- 
fications, only a handful of pioneering school systems had adopted sched- 
ules of this type. The rate of adoption of the single salary schedule for 
teachers may be seen in the following tabulation. 


PERCENTAGE HAVING SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE IN: 


1941 1944 1948 1951 

4. 107 school systems in cities over 
100,000 in population ?* .....-- 34 58 94 98.2 

b. 200 sch in cities 30,000 
school systems in cities ge 96 98.0 


to 100,000 in population ?? ..... = 


rican Association of School Administrators, 
1 Systems in Cities over 100,000 in Popula- 
Circular No. 2 (February, 1951), 


31 N.E.A., Research Division and Ame 
"Teachers' Salary Schedules in 107 Schoo! 
tion, 1950-51,” Educational Research Service, 
p.3 ! 

32 N.E.A., Research Division and American Association of School Administrators, 
"Teachers' Salary Schedules in 200 School Systems in Cities 30,000 to 100,000 in 
Population, 1950-51," Educational Research Service, Circular No. 1 (January, 1951), 


p..3; 
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TABLE 46: Scheduling of Principals’ Salaries in 452 Single Salary Schedules * 


PER CENT OF SCHEDULES HAVING THE 
PROVISION SHOWN 


Group | Group | Group Group | Group 


SCHEDULE PROVISION 1 H Hl | IV | V ne 
(49 (91 (143 | (104 (65 Sched- 
Sched- | Sched- | Sched- | Sched- | Sched- Pio 


ules) | ules) | ules) | ules) | ules) 


1. Total number of schedules 
making some reference to 
principals’ salaries ... 81.6% 57.1% 53.1% 43.290 33.8% 52.2% 


2. School size reported as a fac- 
tor in determining salary of 
elementary-school principals: 

School size determined by 


number of pupils ....... 40.8% 3.39; 1.4% 2.9% 1.5% 64% 
School size determined by 
number of teachers ..... 18.4 13.2 9.1 1.9 7-7 9.1 
School size determined by 
number of rooms ... .. 4.1 3.3 3.5 3.8 0.0 3.1 
Total indicating school 
size asa factor... 63.3% 198% 140% 8.6% 9.2% 18.6% 


3. Professional preparation re- 
ported as a factor in deter- 
mining salary of principals 
(does not include schedules 
where principals’ salaries are 
scheduled as a differential 
above the basic salary sched- 
ule for teachers) ..... s 42.9% 22.0% 9.8% 29% 6.2% 13.7% 


. Elementary and secondary 
principals paid the same, for 
schools of like size... mca a a lios ^o "od 


- Extra pay provided for prin- 
cipals supervising more than 
one building ....... Tp Coe» v TE 0.0 00 24 


a 


tA 


194) ites of Single Salary Schedules," Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. 25, No. 3 (October, 


By 1952 official salary schedules were in operation in 91 per cent of 
1615 school systems in cities of all sizes; the percentage having salary 
schedules ranged from 82 in cities of 2500 to 4999 population to 100 in 
cities with populations of 100,000 and over.** In 18 per cent of cities of 
all sizes having salary schedules, the schedules were those prescribed by 
law as minimum state salary schedules. The state schedules were most 
prominent in the smaller school systems, 


83 "Teacher Personnel Procedures, 1950-51: Employment Conditions in Service, 
Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol, 30, No. 2 (April, 1952), p. 38. 
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Salary schedules for principals were much slower in developing than 
salary schedules for teachers.** Even today there is some disagreement on 
the advisability of having a salary schedule for principals in spite of the 
increasing acceptance of the idea and the increasing number of school 
systems which are adopting such schedules. An analysis of 452 of the 
single salary schedules in vogue in 1947 in school systems of all sizes re- 
vealed the data shown in Table 46. A more detailed analysis of 182 of 
the schedules produced the relationships shown in Table 47. The authors 
of the study made these observations: *° 


1. For the larger cities (Groups I and II), the typical method of scheduling 
salaries for elementary-school principals was to fix minimum and maximum 
salaries; for the smaller cities (Groups III-V), the typical method was to 
provide a differential above the salary paid to classroom teachers. 

2. Salaries of junior and senior high-school principals were more likely to 
be fixed on a definite minimum and maximum basis than by the use of a 
differential. 

3. In the larger cities, particularly in Group I, the salaries of elementary- 
school principals usually were varied according to the size of school. School size 
was typically measured in terms of average daily attendance but number of 
teachers and number of rooms were also used for grouping elementary schools 
for salary purposes. The number of groups according to size was about equally 
likely to be two groups, three groups, or four groups. Five groups were not 
unusual and a few schedules added some amount for each additional teacher 
supervised. 

Some broad grouping of school 
and III, on a combination of factors, 


s into small and large, or into Groups I, II, 
including size and community problems, 
probably is desirable in many communities. Much is to be said, however, for 
administrative planning that avoids both the very small and the very large 
school, and that recognizes the principalship as a position of community leader- 
ship that is important in itself, regardless of school size. Pig eet 

When size of salary is closely adjusted to size of school the practice is likely 
to develop of moving up every principal one notch when a vacancy occurs in a 
large school. It would seem that a better means of providing promotional oppor- 
tunities for principals is to provide increments in the principals schedule to 
recognize the value of added experience. The primary aim should be to enhance 
the professional status of the principal as a community and educational leader 
and to encourage permanence in a given community rather than constant shift- 
ing of location. . : 

4. Where the salary of principals was scheduled as a differential above the 
salary as teacher, only a few schedules provided any recognition for experience 
as principal; thus teachers who reach the teachers’ maximum before promon a 
to the principalship would receive the maximum salary possible as principa 
during the first year of service as principal. It would seem desirable to set up 
the principal’s salary in such a way as to give some recognition for experience, 

9 NEA, R ch Division and American Association of School Administrators, 
"Basic Salary ramis for Principals in Regular Day Schools and Special SEE in 
68 School Systems in Cities over 100,000 in Population, 1946-47, Educational Re- 
Search Service, Circular No. 5 (1947). 

35 “Analysis of Single Salary Schedules,” 
(October, 1947), pp. 101-105. 


* Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. 25, No. 3 
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either thru providing a definite minimum and maximum with increments, or 
by varying the amount of the differential to recognize years of service in the 
principalship. 

5. The extension of the single salary schedule to the principalship was noted 
in a few schedules—4 percent—where elementary and secondary principals 
were paid the same, for schools of like size. 

6. The extra burden imposed by supervision of two separate school buildings 
was recognized in a small group of schedules, in Groups I-III, which provided 
from $100 to $300 additional for the supervision of more than one building. 


A later study of salary schedules for principals, made in 1952, covered 
only the 18 school systems in Group I cities and 67 of the 90 school sys- 
tems in Group II cities.??^ Elementary-school principals were covered by a 
salary schedule in all 85 of the schedules analyzed; two school systems did 
not have a schedule for junior-high-school principals and four systems had 
no schedule for senior-high-school principals. Six bases for salary deter- 
mination within the schedules were identified. These were: (a) school 
level only (elementary, junior high, or senior high; salaries uniform within 
level, no differential for preparation or school size), (b) size of school 
(number of pupils or number of teachers), (c) level of preparation, (d) 
level of preparation and size of school, (e) classroom teachers’ schedule 
with differential based on size of school or other factors, and (f) com- 
bination of factors (school size, service performed, type of community 

'Served). Bases (d) and (e) were the ones most commonly used; 43.4 per 
cent of the schedules used (d) and 22.4 per cent used (e). 

In 1949 six school systems in cities over 100,000 in population had 
single salary schedules for elementary-school principals and secondary- 
school principals. By 1952 the number of school systems in this popula- 
tion group having single salary schedules for principals had reached 15. 
These school systems were: Group I—Baltimore, Md.; and Houston, 
Texas; Group II—.Little Rock, Ark.; Oakland, Cal.; Hartford, Conn.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Miami, Fla.; Tampa, Fla.; Evansville, Ind.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Baton Rouge, La.; Springfield, Mass.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Reading, Pa.; 
and Chattanooga, Tenn. vd 

Three important issues exist regarding salary schedules for principals. 
The first issue, whether there should be a schedule for principals, is being 
answered in the affirmative by the adoption and retention of schedules 
for principals in an increasing proportion of school systems. Once a salary 
schedule for principals is inaugurated, the advantages become so evident 
that few school systems later abandon the schedule idea. In time, salary 
schedules for principals will be as firmly established as salary schedules for 
teachers. The second issue is whether there should be a single or separate 


merican Association of School Administrators, 


36 cip Tol dA i 
Aer a 1 Research Service, Circular No. 3 


“Salary Schedules for Principals,” Educationa 
(March, 1952). 
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schedule for elementary-school principals and secondary-school principals. 
As elementary-school principals are accorded, and demonstrate, significant 
administrative and supervisory leadership, and become key persons in the 
administrative team, there will be a greater tendency to recognize their 
roles as comparable to other principals in the system, and hence the ten- 
dency toward a single schedule for all principals. The achievement of a 
single schedule for all principals in 15 school systems is an indication of 
what the trend in the future will be. 


TABLE 48: Suggested Salary Schedule for Elementary-School Principals * 


TEACHING PRINCIPALS SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
YEARS OF - Trte 2e a 

EXPERIENCE Class A Class B Class C Class D Class E Class F 
AB Enrolment Enrolment Enrolment Enrolment Enrolment Enrolment 
PRINCIPAL Below 200 Above 200 Below 800 Below 800 Over 800 Over 800 
M.A. M.A. M.A. Ph.D. M.A. Ph.D. 

1 $4000 $4500 $5000 $5500 $6000 $6500 
DE NM 4250 4750 5250 5750 6250 6750 
Be e cud 4500 5000 5500 6000 6500 7000 
AR AL. 4750 5250 5750 6250 6750 7250 
5: LOIR S 5000 5500 6000 6500 7000 7500 
gu 5250 5750 6250 6750 7250 7750 
Tit tee 5500 6000 6500 7000 7500 8000 
Bit Ry 5750 6250 6750 7250 7750 8250 
One End 6500 7000 7500 8000 8500 
WESE on nr 7250 7750 8250 8750 
TUS V E UNIS ML rae 7500 8000 8500 9000 
12 gis * B A 8250 8750 9250 
130i fia dis he 9000 9500 
jd es S m E 9750 


Conditions: No new principals should be appointed with less than the Master's de- 
gree in professional preparation. Principals in service with less than Master's degrees 
should be placed on a salary step by the method of placement that is followed for 
classroom teachers and should advance by $250 increments to a salary $500 lower 
than the maximum salary for principals with Master's degrees. 

At the end of each five years principals must present evidence of professional 
growth in order to advance to the next increment on the salary schedule and in order 
to remain at the maximum salary. ‘ 

Principals appointed from within the system should receive either (a) the beginning 
salary of the new salary class or (b) the salary step that will be at least one full 
increment on the new salary class above the salary that would have been received 
without the promotion, whichever is larger. 


Proposed annual salaries are for full calendar-year employment. Reduce by one- 
sixth for 10-month service. 


* From The Elementary-School Principalship—Tod, d Ti u -seventh Yearbook (Wash- 
ington, Department of Elementary Schoo} Principals DE dhe NEAL 1948) aT As 


The third issue relates to the type of schedule and the bases for deter- 
mining an individual's placement on the schedule. Once a school system 
has established the requirements for initial appointment to the different 
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types of principalships, it appears that additional professional preparation 
and experience in the principalship should be the major bases. At present 
most schedules provide a differential based on size of school. It is doubtful 
whether this is a defensible criterion. Each principal has only 24 hours 
in each day and only seven days in each week. When the school gets too 
large for one person to manage, assistant principals, clerks, counsellors 
among others, are added to the staff. Although it has not been dericn- 
strated that administrative problems grow in number, or in difficulty, as 
school size increases, or whether it takes a more capable person to Tun 
a large school well than to do equally well in a small school, the idea of 
à salary differential based on school size has become so firmly accepted 
that it probably will take many years to modify thought and practice. If 
school size is retained as a base, the number of enrollment groups should 
be kept small, and the salary differentials between different sized schools 
should be kept small. Small differentials in these two areas will tend to 
induce principals to build a career in a given school and reduce the 
scramble to be moved when a vacancy occurs in a larger school. 


TABLE 49: Proposed Salary Schedule, Full-time Supervising Principals * 


A. BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


School Size School Size School Size 
£ To 300 ADA 301-599 ADA 600 ADA-Up 
Experience 
0 
1 
2 
3 Teacher’s Base Teacher’s Base Teacher’s Base 
Salary x 150% Salary x 155% Salary x 160% 
4 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
5 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
6 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
y Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
8 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
9 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
10 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
11 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
12 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
13 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
14 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
15 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
16 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
17 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
18 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
19 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 
20 Base x 150% Base x 155% Base x 160% 


B. Allow an additional experience increment ($60) for each year of experience as 


a full-time principal, not to exceed ten (10) such increments. Total additional 
annual salary which is possible to allow under this section of the formula is $600. 


exas Elementary School Principals—Salary Schedules, Certifica- 


* From Bascom Hayes, The Status of T y 1 
tion, Service Bulletin, Texas Elementary Principals and Super- 


tion, Recruitment, and P. i 
ion, itme re-Service Preparai 
visors Association (1953), p. 15 É 
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TABLE 50: Proposed Salary Schedule, Full-time Supervising Principals * 


A. MASTER'S DEGREE 


School Size School Size School Size 
To 300 ADA 301-599 ADA 600 ADA-Up 
Experience 
0 
1 
2 
3 Teacher's Base Teacher's Base "Teacher's Base 
Salary x 17096 Salary x 175% Salary x 180% 
4 Base x 170% Base x 17596 Base x 180% 
5 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
6 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
7 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
8 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
9 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
10 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
11 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
12 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
13 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
14 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
15 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
16 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
17 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
18 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
19 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 
20 Base x 170% Base x 175% Base x 180% 


B. Allow an additional experience increment ($60) for each year of experience as 
a full-time Principal, not to exceed ten (10) such increments. Total additional 
annual salary which is possible to allow under this section of the formula is $600. 


_ * From Bascom Hayes, The Status of Texas Elementary School Principals—Salary Schedules, Certifica- 
tion, Recruitment, and Pre-Service Preparation, Service Bulletin, Texas Elementary Principals and Super- 
visors Association (1953), p. 16. 


In the past most principals’ salary schedules have been “dollar” sched- 
ules in which each position on the schedule specified the exact amount of 
salary the individual. would receive. The schedule recommended by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals (Table 48) is a “dollar” 
schedule. The difficulty with the recommended schedule in Table 48 is that 
it is a schedule for elementary-school principals only; it is not a projected 
schedule for all principals in a school system. Any “dollar” schedule has 
the limitation of being useful in only a small number of school systems: 
living costs and other factors differ enough among urban communities, an 
among urban and rural areas, so that a given schedule cannot be ap- 
plicable in too many places. Another limitation of a “dollar” schedule is 
the problem of revision. Teachers? salary schedules are revised fre- 
quently, principals’ schedules less frequently. When the principals’ sched- 
ule is separate from the teachers’ schedule, it requires a completely 
separate series of steps to revise the principals’ schedule. 
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TABLE 51: Suggested Salary Schedule, Full-time Supervising Principals * 


A. DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


School Size School Size School Size 
To 300 ADA 301-599 ADA 600 ADA-Up 
Experience 
0 
1 
2 
3 Teacher’s Base Teacher’s Base Teacher’s Base 
Salary x 180% Salary x 18576 Salary x 190% 
4 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
5 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
6 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
y Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
8 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
9 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
10 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
11 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
12 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
13 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
14 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
15 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
16 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
17 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
18 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
19 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 
20 Base x 180% Base x 185% Base x 190% 


B. Allow an additional experience increment ($60) for each year of experience as 
a full-time principal, not to exceed ten (10) such increments. Total additional 
annual salary which is possible to allow under this section of the formula is $600. 


_* From Bascom Hayes, The Status of Texas Elementary School Principals—Salary Schedules, Certifica- 
tion, Recruitment, and Pre-Service Preparation, Service Bulletin, Texas Elementary Principals and Super- 


visors Association (1953), p. 17. 

The weaknesses of a “dollar” schedule are avoided in “percentage” 
schedules, In the latter type schedule the base is the amount the individual 
would receive if he were a classroom teacher in the same school system. 
His place on the teachers’ schedule would take professional preparation 
and teaching experience into account. His salary as a principal would be 
a percentage increment above his salary as a teacher; the size of the in- 


crement would depend upon the percentage formula used, and the con- 


sideration given to size of school and experience as a principal. Tables 
The first three of the 


49, 50, 51, and 52 illustrate «percentage" schedules. 
tables illustrate different schedules for persons holding the Bachelor's, the 
Master's, or the Doctor's degree. Table 52 illustrates the schedule for 
teaching principals having various numbers of periods free during the 
official school day for administrative and supervisory duties. All four of 


these schedules may be applied to all principals, elementary-school princi- 


pals only, or secondary-school principals only, The percentages can be 


adjusted to fit any local situation. 
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TABLE 52: Proposed Salary Schedule, Part-time Principals * 


A. BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
No One Two Three Four Five 
Periods Period Periods Periods Periods Periods 
Free Free Free Free Free Free 
Exp. 


0 TTBx120760  TBx125%  TBx13076  TBx1359;  TBx14096  TBx14576 
1 TBx120%  TBx125%  TBx1304 TBx135% TBx140%  TBx145% 


20 TBx120%  TBx125%  TBx130%  TBx13596  TBx140% TBx145% 


MASTER'S DEGREE 


TBx125%  TBx130% TBx135%  TBx140%  TBxl4596 TBx150% 


TBx125% TBx130%  TBx1359;  TBx140% TBx145%  TBx150% 


DocroR's DEGREE 
0 TBx135%  TBx14096  TBx145% TBx150% TBx155%  TBx16076 


20 TBx135% TBx140%  TBx145% TBx150% TBx155% TBx160% 


B. Allow an additional experience increment of $30 for each year of experience as 
a principal, not to exceed ten (10) such increments. 


* From Bascom Hayes, The Status of Texas Elementary School Principals—Salary Schedules, Certification, 
Recruitment, and Pre-Service Preparation, Service Bulletin, Texas Elementary Principals and Supervisors 
Association (1953), p. 18. 

+ TB means Teacher's Base Salary. 


On the assumption that no person would be appointed to a principal- 
ship until he had had at least two years of teaching experience, the way 
the schedules operate can be seen in the following illustration for full-time 
principals. In the illustration it is assumed that the teacher's base pay for 
the Bachelor's degree and no experience is $2,700; for the Master's degree 
and no experience, $3,000; and for the Doctor's degree with no experience, 
$3,600. The salary of a principal would be: '* 


Bachelor's Degree 
1. Small Bracket School: (Up to 300 ADA) 
(a) Teacher's base of $2,700 plus $60 increments for 2 years equals 
$2,820, the teacher's salary having 2 years of experience. 
$2,820 x 1.50 equals $4,230, the beginning principal's annual salary. 


** Bascom Hayes, The Status of Texas Elementary Principals: Salary Schedules 
Certification, Recruitment, and Pre-Service Preparation, Service Bulletin, Texas Ele 
mentary Principals and Supervisors Association (1953). 


N 


N 
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(b) Teacher’s base of $2,700 plus $60 increments for 20 years ($60 x 20 
equals $1,200) equals $3,900, the teacher’s salary having 20 years of 
experience. 
$3,900 x 1.50 equals $5,750, the annual salary of a principal having 
20 years of over-all educational experience. 


Middle Bracket School: (301-599 ADA) 

(a) $2,820 x 1.55 equals $4,371, for beginning principal. 

(b) $3,900 x 1.55 equals $6,045, for a principal having 20 years of 
over-all experience. 


Large Bracket School: (600 or more ADA) 

(a) $2,820 x 1.60 equals $4,512, for beginning principal. 

(b) $3,900 x 1.60 equals $6,240, for a principal having 20 years of 
over-all experience. 


Master’s Degree 


Small Bracket School: (Up to 300 ADA) 

(a) Teacher’s base of $3,000 plus $60 increments for 2 years of expe- 
rience equals $3,120, the teacher’s salary having 2 years of ex- 
perience. 
$3,120 x 1.70 equals $5,304, the beginning principal's annual salary. 

(b) Teacher’s base of $3,000 plus $60 increments for 20 years of ex- 
perience equals $4,200. ($3,000 plus ($60 x 20).) 
$4,200 x 1.70 equals $7,140, the annual salary of a principal having 
20 years of over-all experience. 


Middle Bracket School: (301-599 ADA) 

(a) $3,120 x 1.75 equals $5,460, for beginning principal. 

(b) $4,200 x 1.75 equals $7,350, for principal with 20 years of over-all 
experience. 

Large Bracket School: (600 or more ADA) 

(a) $3,120 x 1.80 equals $5,616, for beginning principal. 

(b) $4,200 x 1.80 equals $7,560, for a principal with 20 years of over-all 


experience. 
Doctor’s Degree 


. Small Bracket School: (Up to 300 ADA) 


(a) Teacher's base of $3,600 plus $60 increments for 2 years of expe- 
rience equals $3,720, the teacher's annual salary having 2 years of 
experience. 
$3,720 x 1.80 equals $6,696, the beginning principal's annual salary. 

(b) Teacher's base of $3,600 plus $60 increments for 20 years of experi- 
ence equals $4,800. : 
$4,800 x 1.80 equals $8,640, the principal's annual salary with 20 
years of over-all experience. 

Middle Bracket School (301-599 ADA) 

(a) $3,720 x 1.85 equals $6,882, beginning principal's salary. à 

(b) $4,800 x 1.85 equals $8,880, the principal's annual salary with 20 
years of over-all experience. 

Large Bracket School: (600 or more ADA) 

(a) $3,720 x 1.90 equals $7,068, beginning principal’s salary. i 

(b) $4,800 x 1.90 equals $9,120, the principal's annual salary with 20 
years of over-all experience. 
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For each bracket, a full-time principal may earn an additional $600 per year 
for experience as principal, after having served in this capacity for ten years. 
This means that the total annual maximum salaries become: 


Bachelor’s Degree Small, $6,350.00 
Middle, 6,645.00 

Large, 6,840.00 

Master’s Degree Small, $7,740.00 
Middle, 7,950.00 

Large, 8,160.00 

Doctor’s Degree Small, $9,240.00 
Middle, 9,480.00 

Large, 9,720.00 


Similarly, the salary of part-time principals is calculated, but in each prepa- 
ration classification, the principal may be put on schedule without having had 
previous teaching experience. It is believed this is necessary in order to insure 
that the very small schools will have the opportunity to employ personnel for 
such positions. 

A part-time principal may earn an additional $30.00 per year for experience 
as a part-time principal. These increments may continue for ten years, sufficient 
to allow a total of $300.00 in annual salary. 


THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 
AS A CAREER IN ADMINISTRATION 


The elementary-school principalship in America is of sufficient impor- 
tance, and its duties and responsibilities are of sufficient scope and mag- 
nitude to challenge the abilities of the most competent persons in the 
profession and to command a place among the professions which are 
selected by individuals as life-time interests. Throughout the preceding 
chapters attention has been called to the breadth of general and profes- 
sional knowledge and administrative ability which must be among the 
possessions of an individual who accepts the responsibilities for the organ- 
ization, direction, and supervision of an elementary school. Modern 
theories and principles of education cannot find expression in classroom 
instruction unless the organization and administration of the school facili- 
tate at every turn the application of current educational science. A review 
of the many tasks which fall to the hands of the principal, and the leader- 
ship which the administrative head of the school should demonstrate, 
provide convincing evidence that an elementary principal who measures 
up to his job is a person whose abilities command universal respect. And 
when such statements can be made about a position, it may well be ranked 
among the professions which are considered a life work. 

The development of the principalship itself adds to the attractiveness 
of the position as a career in administration. In tracing briefly the history 
of the elementary-school principal, attention was called to the fact that 
the professionalization of the position has taken place largely since 1921. 
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Within the past decade principals have qualified themselves to perform in 
a more capable manner the increasing number of responsibilities which 
were being delegated to them in a growing organization. As principals 
have become qualified to exert leadership, superintendents and boards of 
education have not been reluctant to rearrange the programs of principals 
to give them opportunity to apply their professional knowledges. In grad- 
ually increasing proportions, elementary-school principals have been re- 
lieved of classroom-teaching assignments and clerical detail so they might 
devote their energies to the more important problems of organization, 
administration, and supervision. This general movement to professionalize 
the position of the elementary principal promises to continue. The cum- 
bersome machinery for the supervision and administration of the schools 
which has developed during the past quarter-century is not functioning 
smoothly at all points, and fundamental reorganizations have already been 
effected in a number of cities. The conflicts and overlappings of staff duties 
and responsibilities and the lack of integrated supervisory activities which 
are becoming evident in some school systems raise serious questions about 
the manner in which professional leadership has been provided in the past. 
In the reorganizations which are appearing the elementary-school principal 
is evolving as the real administrative and supervisory leader of his school. 
The new challenges confronting elementary principals are large. Whether 
these challenges will be met satisfactorily will depend upon the principals 
themselves. The future of the elementary principalship is thus largely in 
the hands of those now holding the positions. What will they do with it? 

The attractiveness of the elementary-school principalship as a career 
in administration is being enhanced by the fact that in a number of states 
the professional status of the principal is recognized through state certifi- 
cation regulations. In terms of numbers, elementary-school principals out- 
rank all other groups of administrative and supervisory officers. There 
are in the United States approximately 21,000 elementary-school princi- 
pals, 16,000 high-school principals, 3000 county superintendents, and 3000 
city superintendents. Of the million teachers in this country, two-thirds 
are employed in elementary schools. Of the thirty million students attend- 
ing public elementary and secondary schools, about twenty-three million 
are in elementary schools. It is evident that the field of service for elemen- 
tary-school principals is very large. 

There are other advantages of the elementary principalship which merit 
consideration by those who are anticipating a professional career. While 
accurate figures are not available as to the exact tenure of elementary- 
school principals, the principalship is generally considered a very stable 
position. Usually the principal is not subject to the vicissitudes of political 
changes, either in the government of the city or the administration of the 
schools. In many of the larger cities tenure is assured by state law, pro- 
vided good behavior and efficient service prevail. Tenure as measured 
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by the number of years principals have been in their present positions 
ranges from a median of 4.4 years in the smaller districts to approximately 
8 years in the cities of 10,000 to 30,000 in population. The median for 
the United States as a whole was 5.8 years in 1947. Pension and retire- 
ment provisions for persons engaged in public-school teaching have been 
established by legislation in two-thirds of the states. 

The elementary-school principalship offers many satisfactions which 
come from the professional status of the position. Few positions offer 
the continuous opportunities for personal and professional growth and 
development which may be found in the principalship. Neither are there 
many types of positions which offer greater opportunities for service. 
Social position and community contacts are usually readily available to 
the extent that an individual principal may choose to participate. The 
principal also enjoys the other advantages of the teaching profession. Of 
no little importance and satisfaction to the individual is the fact that he, as 
principal, can claim membership in a group of high-type professional 
people who ascribe to and adhere to high standards of professional ethics. 
All told, the elementary-school principalship has much to commend it as 
a professional career. To make the most of it, principals in service and 
those anticipating the profession should qualify themselves thoroughly 
by attendance at professional schools, reading of professional magazines 
and books, reading of a general cultural character, membership in pro- 
fessional organizations and attendance at their meetings, visitation of 
schools, home study, and ample apprenticeship experience in teaching 
and administrative work. It is only as principals become competent pro- 
fessional leaders that the principalship can evolve into the important ad- 
ministrative position which the signs of the times presage. If the profes- 
sional elementary-school principal—as defined at the beginning of this 
chapter and as demanded by the fact that the principal holds the key to 
the improvement of elementary education—can be secured throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, the principalship will indeed have be- 
come a life-interest profession. There will be little need for regarding the 
elementary principalship as a stepping stone to the junior-high-school or 
senior-high-school principalship or the superintendency. The writer has 
little sympathy for the methods of school administration which compel 
individuals to be constantly preparing themselves for one position while 
attempting to hold another. The organization and administration of ele- 
mentary schools as a unit in the system of public education are not likely 
to attain their ultimate possibilities, and the elementary schools are not 
likely to make their maximum contribution, so long as disinterested princi- 
pals use them as parking places while they are awaiting appointments In 
the secondary schools. 

Every elementary-school principal can well afford to strive for the at- 
tainment of the 10 rules for living set forth by Willard E. Givens in his 
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farewell address to the Representative Assembly of the N.E.A. as he was 
retiring from position as executive secretary of the N.E.A. His 10 rules 
for living are: ?* 


1. Keep skid chains on your tongue. Always say less than you think. 

2. Make promises sparingly and keep them faithfully no matter what it 
costs you. 

3. Never let an opportunity pass to say a kind and encouraging thing to 
or about somebody. Praise good work done regardless of who did it. 

4. Be interested in others—interested in their pursuits, their welfare, their 
homes, and their families. Make merry with those who rejoice, and 
mourn with those who weep. Let everyone you meet, however, humble, 
feel that you regard him as a person of importance. 

5. Be cheerful. Keep the corners of your mouth turned up. Hide your 
pains, worries, and disappointments under a pleasant smile. 

6. Preserve an open mind on all debatable questions. Discuss but don’t 
argue. It is the mark of superior minds to disagree and yet be friendly. 

7. Let your virtues, if you have any, speak for themselves and refuse to 
talk of another’s vices. Discourage gossip. Make it a rule to say nothing 
of another unless it is something good. 

8. Be careful of others’ feelings. Wit and humor at the other fellow’s 
expense are rarely worth the effort and may hurt where least expected. 

9, Pay no attention to illnatured remarks about you; simply live so that 
nobody will believe them. 

10. Don’t be too anxious about getting your just dues. Do your work, be 
patient, keep your disposition sweet, forget self, and you will be respected 
and rewarded. 
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Appendix 


CRITERIA FOR APPRAISING LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by 
Dorothy Jane Crow and Katherine A. Cook 


Through an extensive analysis of professional literature dealing with library 
service in elementary schools, the ensuing outline of criteria was developed. 
The scale is designed to show the extent to which each phase of good school 
library service exists in an elementary school. The criteria may be used by 
those who are initiating library service as well as by those who are desirous 
of improving present practices. 

The authors recognized that the criteria are not of equal weight or importance; 
but, for practical purposes, the same weight has been assigned to each item. 
Five scale values are designed for the use of those who desire a numerical or 
graphic summary. The scale symbols and their meaning are as follows: 

0—Feature does not exist, or exists in such small amount or degree as to be 
negligible. 

1—Feature is present, but not sufficient for the type of library service im- 
plied in the criteria. 

2—Feature is present, sufficient for the type of library service implied in the 
criteria. 

[0 |—Information is inadequate for a rating. 

X—Feature does not apply. 

When all items have been scored, a numerical average rating may be ob- 
tained for any section of the criteria, for all sections separately, or for the entire 
outline by using the following procedure: 

Sec. I, A, 5, Office Space for the librarian, contains six items. Suppose the 
ratings on these items were as follows: “0” rating, 1 item; “1” rating, 1 item; 
“2” rating, 4 items; then 1 X 0 plus 1 X 1 plus 4 x 2 equals 9; 9 divided by 6 
(total number of items) equals 1.50. The ratings [9] and X are excluded when 
figuring the numerical averages. ; 

_ The average ratings obtained by the above method may be given the following 
Interpretation: 

0.00 to 0.49 means that little or no provision is made. 

0.50 to 0.99 means that there are some evidences of provisions for library serv- 
ice and facilities but that there is ineffectiveness in practice due to lack of 
understanding or to uncertainty as to proper use. 
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1.00 to 1.49 means that some of the elements of adequate library service and 
its facilities are present and that the total pattern is observable but that some 
elements are inconsistent with the concept of adequate library service and 
certain ineffective practices are still in operation. 


1.50 to 2.00 means that library service and its facilities are well developed. 


The Criteria 


I. Housing and General Equipment. 
A. The Central Library. 
The Library Room. 
a. Location, Size, and Arrangement. 


1 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5 


= 


(6) 
(7) 


(8 


— 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


In schools having six or fewer rooms, either a 
separate room or classrooms should have ade- 
quate provision for a books-and-related mate- 
rials program. 

Every school of six or more teachers should 
have a separate, especially equipped room, 
used only as a library. 

The library should be located where expansion 
is possible. 

The location should be such that the library 
will be a light, sunny, airy room with plenty 
of window space. Glass area should be 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent of the floor area. 

The large elementary school needs two read- 
ing rooms, one in which a class group can 
work informally, and one to be used as a read- 
ing reference room; the rooms should be ad- 
jacent, with easy access to each other. 

The library quarters should be conveniently 
located near the upper grade classes. 

The library quarters should be conveniently 
located with respect to planned use. 

The library quarters should be near the center 
of interclass traffic. 

The library room should always be away from 
the noise of the playground, gymnasium, and 
music room, even though this may mean sacri- 
ficing a more central location. 

The floor plan for the arrangement should be 
carefully worked out in order to provide effi- 
cient service. 

The number of entrances should be reduced 
to a minimum. Corridor entrances to the read- 
ing room should be centrally located with 
double doors. 

Doors should swing out in accordance with 
fire regulations. 
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Variations in window space should be possible 
and desirable. 


School librarians should consult with archi- 
tects, library furniture dealers, and adminis- 
trators skilled in schoolhouse planning, as well 
as with other trained professional librarians, 
when school libraries are being planned either 
in new buildings or in renovated space in old 
buildings. 


b. Seating Capacity and Area. 


(1) 


(2) 


Schools of all sizes should plan their reading- 
room space in terms of the number of people 
who will be seated at any one time, allowing 
25 square feet per reader. 

For elementary schools, space for seating the 
largest class (about 35) plus 20 should be pro- 
vided. 


c. Shelving and Wall Space. 


(1) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


The library quarters should provide maximum 
space for shelving and care of library re- 
sources. 

The library quarters should permit a flexible 
arrangement for materials and equipment. 


The shelving should not be higher than the 
average child can reach. 


The shelving should be the open type. 


The shelving should conform to dimensions 
which have been proved most satisfactory. 
The following dimensions are recommended: 
(a) Length of shelves between uprights—3’. 
(b) Depth of shelves—8"-10". 

(c) Thickness of shelf (hard wood)—7/8"- 
13/16". 

(d) Space (in the clear) between shelves— 
10". (This is an average. Adjustable fea- 
ture cares for oversize books.) 

(e) Height of case (for elementary school) 
—S5’-6'. 

(f) Base—4"-8". 

(g) Cornice—2"-3". 

Adjustable shelving is desirable. 


If adjustable shelving is used, it must be con- 
structed so that shelves are secure and do not 
tilt or collapse under the weight of books. 


All shelving should be built plain, with no 
overhanging trim either at the top or between 
the shelves. 
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(9) Special shelving. 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(a) A section should be adapted to the dis- 
play of newspapers. 

(b) A section should be adapted to the dis- 
play of periodicals. 

(c) Bottom shelves should slant downward, 
toward the back, for better title reada- 
bility. 3 

(d) For elementary schools, sections adapted 
to the display and storage of books of 
the large picturebook type should be 
provided. 

(e) The dimensions of the storage sections 
should be 9" by 15", 

(f) Slanting shelves should be provided 
above these sections so that large picture 
books could be laid flat. 

Low shelving beneath all glass partitions and 

beneath window areas, in addition to wall 

shelving, is desirable. 

A length or so of counter-height shelving for 

placement as floor shelving should be used to 

bound reading areas for certain groups where 
there is a combination library of elementary 
and high school. 

The long lengths of wall space in the library 

should be used for shelving. 

Thermostats and electric switches should be 

placed as near as possible to the door or 

window trim. 

If it is necessary for vertical pipes to pass 

through the library, they should be located 

in the corners. 

Chair rails, wainscoting, and baseboards 

should be omitted, allowing the shelving to 

be placed securely against the wall. 


d. Furniture and Equipment. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


In selecting furniture and equipment for the 
school library, attention should be given to 
the aesthetic as well as the utilitarian de- 
sign. 

When schools cannot afford to purchase li- 
brary equipment, the locally-made equipment 
should conform to library standards. 
Informal furniture should be used for brows- 
Ing corners where space for this purpose can 
be arranged. 

When the library room has a large bay 
window or fireplace, this particular corner 
Should have special treatment and become 
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the most attractive nook in the entire 
school. 


Circulation Desk. 

(a) The desk and chair should be of sitting 
height. 

(b) Around the entrance and circulation 
center there should be an open area. 

(c) The circulation desk should be placed to 
command the main entrance. 

(d) The circulation desk should be built es- 
pecially to hold the books in circula- 
tion, charging tray, library supplies, 
and special records. 

(e) The circulation desk for an average size 
room should be straight or L-shaped. 

(f) A standard height type 39" desk re- 
quires a suitable swivel chair. 


Tables and Chairs. 

(a) Elementary tables should be: 
24"-26" height 
30"-36" width 
5'-6'6" length 

(b) Round table should be 4'-5' in diameter. 

(c) Chairs to match should be 14"-16" in 
height. 

(d) The tables may be either rectangular or 
circular, seating not more than 6 pupils 
each. 

(e) Library chairs should be light in con- 
struction, strong, without arms, and de- 
signed to fit the body. 

(f) Chairs should be equipped with rubber 
tips or steel gliders with rubber cushions 
to minimize noise. 

(g) Two or more stools should be provided 
for use at lower shelves. 


The Card Catalog. 

(a) Should have at least five trays for a po- 
tential collection of 1000 titles. 

(b) The sectional type of card catalog is 
most practical. It should be purchased 
from a reliable dealer in library equip- 
ment. 

(c) All drawers in the card catalog should 
be equipped with rods to hold the cards 
in place. 

The Vertical File for Pictures and Pamphlets. 

(a) Should be legal size—812” x 14". 

(b) Should be either steel or wood. 


(c) Should come in units. 
(d) Should be near the librarian’s desk. 
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(9) Magazine and Newspaper Racks. 
(a) The rack should be a built-in feature of 


(10) 


(11) 


(5) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


the library, with adequate space provided 
for correct housing of periodicals. 
Useful and attractive racks should be 
purchased from dealers if not built in. 
There should be provided at least two 
sections for magazine housing, estimat- 
ing four magazines for each three-foot 
slanting shelf. 

Space should allow for display of two 
issues of each magazine with minimum 
estimate of 15 magazine subscriptions. 
The newspaper and magazine racks 
should not be near the door. 


Display Cases. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Display cases for exhibits should be an 
essential part of any well-organized li- 
brary. 

A glass display case about the dimensions 
of a table should be used for displaying 
objects and books. 

Floor space for the case should be equal 
to that needed for two tables in order to 
allow groups to see the display. 

The display case or section should be 
visible from the entrance. 


Bulletin Boards. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


A prominent section should be reserved 
for a bulletin board. 

The bulletin board should be at least 
3’ by 10. 

Small sections of wall space which are 
not desirable for shelving should be used 
for bulletin boards. 

Bulletin boards should be placed low 
enough for children to see with ease the 
materials which are displayed. 

Bulletin boards should be built of a cork 
material, a fabricated wallboard as “celo- 
tex” or “masonite,” or other materials 
suitable for this purpose. 

The bulletin board should have a smooth 
pinning surface. 

Some bulletin boards should be in a 
portable form to be used as the occasion 
demands. 

The bulletin board, artistically arranged, 
should be an outstanding feature of the 
library. 
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(i) Pupil participation in planning and ar- 
ranging the bulletin boards should be 
encouraged. 071 2X 


(12) A double wooden tray designed especially to 
hold book cards upright should be used as a 
charging tray. It holds the cards of all books 
checked out of the room. 012X 


(13) Book Truck. 
(a) Light-weight carrying trays or book trucks 
enable children to carry conveniently 
groups of books from the library to the 
classrooms. 0 172 X 
(b) A heavier, more durable type of trough 
is useful for displaying books in the li- 
brary and in the classrooms. 0 1/2, xX 


(14) Shelf Label Holders and Book Supports. 
(a) The labels should aid children in locating 


books. 012X 
(b) The best type of shelf holder is made of 

metal and is nailed to the shelf. 012X 
(c) The label holder should be purchased 

from any library supply house. 071 2X: 
(d) One shelf label holder should be placed 

in the middle of each shelf. 012X 
(e) The label in each holder should indicate 

the type of books on the shelf above. 012X 
(f) Book supports should be on each shelf to 

hold the books in an upright position. 0.12 X. 


(g) Book supports should be of metal with 
rounding corners. They may be pur- 
chased in various colors. Ort =2 
(h) Book supports should be purchased in 
two sizes—one for regular books and an 


x 


over-size type for large books. 012 X 
(15) Map Racks should be provided. 0/1.2X 
(16) A World Globe should be provided. 012 X 


(17) Dictionary and Atlas. 

(a) There should be a standard dictionary 
and atlas. 

(b) A revolving stand placed on one of the 
tables is desirable for holding the dic- 
tionary. 

(c) If space is available, a separate dictionary 
stand designed especially for children 
may be used. 

(d) If a separate stand is used, there should 
be a shelf underneath for an atlas or hand 
dictionaries. 
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(18) Arrangement of Furniture. 


(a) 
(5) 
(c) 


(d 


=< 


(e 
(f 


(g 


(h) 


(i 
G) 
(k 
ü 


=Z 


(m 


— 


(n 
(o) 
(p) 


©“ 


(4) 
(r 


— 


(5) 
(t) 


The aisle space between tables (no chairs 

in aisle) should be 3’ minimum. 

The aisle space between tables (chairs in 

aisle) should be 5’ minimum. 

The space between table ends and shelv- 

ing should be 3'-5' minimum, depending 

upon the use of chairs. 

The tables should be placed so that pupils 

will not face light. 

The bookstacks should be placed so that 

light is adequate. 

The circulation desk should be near the 

exit, commanding the room. 

The vertical or information file (for pic- 

tures, pamphlets, and clippings) should 

be located near the circulation or refer- 

ence desk if there is one. 

The location of the card catalog should 

be near the circulation desk or reference 

desk if there is one. 

The vertical file should be near the li- 

brarian's desk. 

The physical setup of the library should 

be attractive. 

Draperies should be hung so that light is 

not obscured. 

Venetian blinds, if kept clean and prop- 

erly adjusted, should be used. 

Venetian blinds make the use of curtains 

or drapes unnecessary. 

Simplicity should be the keynote of all 

decorations. 

There should be cut flowers attractively 

arranged in the library. 

Permanent decorations should add beauty 

to the room if appropriately selected and 

placed. 

(1^) Statuary 

(2') Potted plants 

(3') Framed pictures 

(4’) Art objects 

(5') Hanging baskets, if used sparingly 
and in good taste 

Telephone connections with other depart- 

partments are desirable. 

Telephones should be equipped with a 

muffled bell, and switches connecting 

with the librarian’s workroom or office. 

There should be a clock in the library. 

Every school library needs a standard 

typewriter. 
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(19) Library supplies should be purchased from a 
library supply firm and should include the 
following: 


(a) 
(5) 
(c) 


(o) 


Cataloging supplies. 
Bookcards. 

Bookpockets. 

Date slips. 

Ink for lettering. 

White shellac. 

Wood alcohol. 

Rubber stamps (name of library, date 
stamp, etc.). 

Stamp pads. 

Charging guide cards. 
Pamphlet binder. 
Pressboard guides. 
Mending supplies. 

Craft envelopes. 

Manila folders (legal size). 


(20) Small supplies to be obtained from regular 
school supply room include: 


Pencils Rubber bands 

Paper Paper clips 

Pens Desk blotters 

Erasers Thumb tacks 

Blotters Pencil sharpener 

Paste Paste brush 

Crayons Poster paint 

Paints Ink (blue) 

Heating, Lighting, and Ventilation. 
(1) Heating. 

(a) Heating should be controlled by the gen- 
eral school construction. 

(b) As far as possible, radiators and steam 
pipes should be placed under windows 
away from books. 

(c) Heating apparatus should be placed un- 
der windows, between floors or in corri- 
dors, or occupy, along with the openings 
from ventilating shafts, a position above 
the shelving. 

(d) Asbestos protection should be provided if 


shelves are built above radiators or near 
steam pipes. 


(2) Lighting. 


(a) 


(5) 


The library quarters should include ade- 
quate natural light, with satisfactory 
window shades and provision for needed 
artificial light. 

There should be electric outlets at all 
work centers and on every wall side. 
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(3) 


(c) The lighting should be adequate to pro- 
vide 15- to 20-foot candlepower on any 
table in the room. 

(d) The best type of light fixture is the in- 
direct or semi-indirect ceiling fixture. 

(e) The top window glass should be as near 
the ceiling as possible. 

(f) Two shades maintained on separate 
rollers should be placed near the center 
of the window, one operating upward and 
the other downward. 

or 

(g) Venetian blinds add materially to the at- 
tractiveness of the room and cost little 
more than double-roller shades. 


Ventilation. 

(a) Variations in window space should be 
possible and desirable. 

(5) All windows should be made to open for 
good ventilation. 

(c) Windows should be screened. 

(d) Ample provision should be made for ven- 
tilation, but vents should not interfere 
with space that is valuable for wall shelv- 
ing. 


f. Finishes and Woodwork. 


(1) 


(8) 


The library quarters should be made attrac- 
tive, colorful, and inviting. 

Library quarters should have acoustical ceil- 
ing treatment. 

If walls are plastered, the finish should be 
smooth to avoid rough contact with books. 
Good colors for the walls should be light buff, 
light gray or white tones, with sea green or 
light blue. 

Ivory white should be a good color for the 
ceiling. 

For north or east exposure, effective colors 
are peach or pale yellow. 

Back of shelves should be the same color as 
walls or a harmonizing light color. 

The surfaces should be finished with flat or 
matte paints or dull-surface materials. 


g. Floors. 


(1) 
(2) 


The library floor should always be covered. 


The most satisfactory floor covering is heavy 
linoleum or some good type of noiseless floor 
covering. 
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Attractive colors should be selected. 


If floor covering cannot be purchased, wooden 
floors should be refinished, or else scrubbed, 
stained, shellacked, and waxed. 


2. Workroom and Storage Space. 
a. Workroom. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8 


= 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


A workroom with running water adjoining the 
reading room and with storage space for sup- 
plies and for books being processed and re- 
paired should be provided. 

The library workroom should be provided 
with the following: 

(a) Desk and chair. 

(b) Typewriter. 

(c) Running water and lavatory. 

(d) Worktable. 

(e) Shelving space for books not ready for 


use. 

(f) Locked storage facilities for supplies. 
(g) One or more electric outlets. 

The librarian should have a place and space 
in which to spread out her working materials, 
and leave them where they will be undis- 
turbed. 

The workroom should always adjoin the li- 
brary. 

It is desirable to provide space in the work- 
room for supplementary readers and similar 
textbook materials. 

There should be provided a sink and a long 
drain board, or a wide shelf attached to the 
wall which can be raised or lowered when 
needed. 


The room should have windows to insure air 
and light. Artificial light should be provided 


if necessary. 

The workroom should have a work table with 
four or five chairs. 
An electrical outlet 
be placed conyenien 
A small stepladder, for reaching high shelves, 
should be available. 

A catalog file should be provided for the li- 
brarian. 

The workroom minimum area should b 
square feet arx 129 


at table height should 
t to the work table. 
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b. Storage Space. 


(1) Storage space should be provided for: 
(a) Library supplies. 

(b) Large colored paper for mounting. 
(c) Flower vases. 

(2) Cupboard space should be carefully and 
wisely planned for the materials which are to 
be housed. 

(3) The cupboards should have doors. 

(4) Large shallow drawers should be placed 
under the drainboard or in the cupboard to 
house large posters, flat maps, large colored 
papers, and other materials. 

(5) All other wall space should be used for 
shelving. 

(6) From 200 to 230 square feet should be given 
to the storage area, and it should be ad- 
jacent to the reading center. 

(7) In the larger school, work and storage space 
should be separated. 


3. Conference Room or Rooms. 


a. 


Conference rooms for use by groups working to- 
gether and for teacher-pupil guidance conferences 
should be provided. 


. The supervision of this room should be simplified 


by the use of glass partitions. 


. In a small school which is unable to provide a con- 


ference room, a secluded corner of the library may 
be set aside for the special use of committees or 
groups 


. The conference room or rooms should be adjacent 


to the reading area. 


. Each conference room should have an area of about 


120 square feet. 


. For schools which are part of teacher-training cen- 


ters, an additional reading and conference area for 
practice teachers is recommended. 


4. Audio-Visual Area, Equipment, and Materials. 


a. 


b. 


Rooms for previewing films and for listening to 
radio programs and recordings should be provided. 


Storage space should be provided for audio-visual 
material and equipment. 

(1) The storage for film strips should be shallow 
(1-24")-drawer cabinets, with overall di- 
mensions: 15" wide, 12" deep, 13" high. 

(2) The storage for stereographs should contain 
space for 314” x 4" slides and 2" x 2” slides, 
and cabinets with trays of appropriate size. 
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(3) The storage for recordings should be pro- 
vided in two depths, one to hold 12” record- 
ings and one to hold 16" transcriptions. 
Vertical housing is preferred. 012X 


(4) The storage for projectors, portable radios, 
playback machines, and other equipment 
should be in cupboards of appropriate size. 012X 


(5) The storage place for maps and posters 
should be a cabinet with four or five shallow 
(3") drawers, 36" wide and 25" deep, with 
a table base; or a wall storage case, at least 
25" x 36" x 6". The top of this wall case 
should not be more than waist-high from the 


floor. OUI 20x: 
(6) All cabinets for storage should have doors. 12 
c. The audio-visual room (for previewing films) 
should be equipped with dark curtains. 012X 
d. Audio-visual aids should be administered as part 
of the school-library collection. 012X 
e. A room of average classroom size should be pro- 
vided adjacent to the reading center or to the con- 
ference room or work areas for use of the moving 
picture projector by classes, committees, or indi- 
viduals. (OY AE PADS 
f. The following equipment should be available: 
(1) A screen for projection. 012X 
(2) Chairs for a class group. 012X 
(3) A conference table 3' by 5'. 0172 X 
(4) A demonstration table or bench. O42 7x 
(5) Switches and outlets near the top of the table 
at one end. 012X 
(6) A table or bench, placed the length of the 
room from the screen, to be used for projec- 
tion. 012X 
(7) A turntable equipped with earphones and de- 
signed to turn at various speeds. 2 3 : 


(8) A wire or tape recorder. 


g. Audio-visual materials or aids accessible to the 
school should include: 
(1) Motion picture films. 
(2) Photographs and prints. 
(3) Exhibits. 
(4) Specimens and models. 
(5) Graphic and pictorial charts. 
(6) Maps and globes. 
(7) Stereographs. 
(8) Slides. 
(9) Film strips. 
(10) Phonograph recordings. 
(11) Viewmaster. 
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3: 


Office Space for Librarian. 

a. There should be as much as 120 square feet of 
office space for the use of the librarian. 

b. If separate room is available for office space, it 
should be adjacent to the reading center and to the 
work area. 

. The librarian should have a desk and chair. 

. The location of the desk should give the librarian 
maximum opportunity for supervision. 

e. There should be a section of low-height shelving 
for professional books and materials. 


f. There should be a letter-size office file. 


an 


B. Classroom Use of Library Materials. 


1. 


10. 


The ideal arrangement involves a combination of the 
two ideas—a central library in each school, with pro- 
vision for circulation of books to classrooms. 


Any plan is satisfactory which makes a library easily 
accessible to all children for reference or reading 
problems and provides time for children to go to the 
library regularly or when desirable. 


. Each classroom library should contain reading material 


comparable with the range of reading ability of the 
pupils in the classroom. 


. For pupils of below-grade ability, easy books should 


be provided in addition to those with which they are 
already familiar. 


. The books at each level should supply sufficient prac- 


tice for the pupils' attainment of the next higher level. 


. So far as possible, enough appropriate material should 


be provided to enable each child to read at his own 
level in any required unit of subject matter. 


. The social atmosphere of the class and learning ef- 


ficiency should improve when each child can enrich 
the group experiences by his reading of new materials 
related to the topic under discussion without being 
tied to the uniform assignment. 


. The library should supply all books for the reading 


tables or library corners in primary classrooms. 


. Each classroom should be provided with built-in shelv- 


ing for books, according to the following stipulations: 
a. 3 in width. 

b. At least 11" between shelves. 

c. Four shelves in the unit. 

d. Adjustable shelving is desirable. 


A reading area near the shelves should be provided, 
large enough for one or two tables and accompany- 
ing chairs. 
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Each classroom should have certain equipment for the 

use of audio-visual aids: 

a. Accoustical ceiling. 

b. Dark curtains. 

c. U-channels at the sides of windows to prevent leak- 
age of light at the edge of dark curtains. 

d. Double electric outlet at the rear and front of the 
room. 

e. Egg-crate louver or a similar device affording 
enough light for note-taking during the projection. 

f. Controlling switch at the rear of the room. 

g. Switch controlling luminaries near the door. 

h. Wind deflectors for the windows, finished in a flat 
opaque black. 

A movable projector should be provided which can be 

placed directly in each classroom and utilized as 

needed. 

A light-weight trough with handles, made of plywood, 

or a book truck should be useful for carrying books 

to and from the classroom. 

Teachers and librarian should work together to pro- 

duce the desired pattern of instruction. 

Each classroom in Grade 3 and above should have ac- 

cess to up-to-date children’s encyclopedias for class- 

room use as needed. 

The library corner should be developed in a place 

where it least interferes with the normal use of the 

room and where children using the library corner will 

be disturbed least by the class activities. 

A bulletin board should be provided for special book 

announcements and news. 


Il. The Functions of Library Service. 


A. To Provide a Well-Rounded Collection of Reading Ma- 
terials Suitable for Use by Children of Various Ages. 


1. 


The collection should consist of: 

a. Books. 

b. Pamphlets. 

c. Magazines. 

Evaluation of the collection should be made with refer- 


ence to: 
. Recency of dates of publication. 


a 

b. Distribution as to subject fields. 

c. Balance in relation to the school curriculum. 

d. Balanced distribution of books representing a wide 
variety of reading levels and interests. 

e. Wholesome balance in books representing in- 


dividual interests. 
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f. Adequateness in supplementing. the instructional 
program. 

(1) Recommended annual per pupil expenditure 
of $1.00 to $1.50, depending upon the enroll- 
ment. The smaller the enrollment, the larger 
should be the expenditure. 

(2) Recommended number of volumes per pupil 
of 3 to 10, depending upon the enrollment. 
The average number of volumes recom- 
mended per pupil is 5. 


3. Organization of the collection should render the col- 
lection easily accessible to both pupils and teachers. 


B. To Promote Curriculum Enrichment, Pupil Exploration, 


and the Dissemination of Good Literature. 
l. Circulation of materials should be adequate for both 
individual and group needs in the classroom. 
a. Classroom collections should be changed as often 
as needed. 


2. The librarian and teachers should have a systematic 

plan for: 

4. Discussing and evaluating new books and materials 
suitable for instructional purposes. 

b. Conferring about curriculum plans and needs. 

c. Notifying teachers and pupils about new books, ma- 
terials, or other aids. 

d. Providing teachers with bibliographies of materials 
available for curriculum needs. 


. To Give Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries. 
1. Adequate use of the library should be taught both chil- 
dren and teachers by means of: 

a. A course of study provided by the school system. 

b. A plan whereby both teachers and librarians par- 
ticipate in the program of library instruction. 

c. Individual and group instruction of both the infor- 
mal and planned type, by classroom teachers and 
librarians. 

- To Establish Strong Motives for and Permanent Interests 
in Reading through: 
d Pupil participation in selection of reading materials. 


2. A plan whereby children have the opportunity for 
browsing. 


3. Attractive and interesting exhibits of new books. 


4. A cheerful and attractive central library environment, 
conducive to a feeling of relaxation and enjoyment. 


5. An attractive classroom library corner. 


6. Calling the attention of individual pupils to reading 
materials of special interest to them. 
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Encouraging circulation of school library books for 
home reading. 


A plan for promoting progressive improvement in 
quality of reading materials chosen by individual 
children. 


Encouraging and educating children in the use of the 
public library. 
Keeping a record of out-of-school reading of: 


a. Books from the school library. 
b. Books from the public library. 


E. To Gather in a Central Place and to Prepare for Use All 
Slides and Pictures, Magazines, Books, and Other Ma- 
terials that Will Be Used by Teachers and Pupils in Class- 
room Work. 


I 


N 


The library should be responsible for all the facilities 
and materials used by teachers and pupils. 


There should be a systematic plan for receiving, classi- 
fying, and preparing for circulation the following ma- 
terials: 

a. Books. 

b. Bulletins. 

c. Exhibit materials. 

d. Films. 

e. Phonograph records. 

f. Slides. 

g. Magazines. 

Files of the materials listed above should be balanced“ 
in relation to the curriculum and should be adequate 
to supplement the instructional program. 


The plan of organization should insure accessibility 

and adequate use of materials by teachers and pupils. 

a. The card catalog should be arranged alphabetically 
with author, title, and subject card for each book 
title. 

b. Bulletins should be filed in a legal-size vertical file. 
They should be filed alphabetically by subject, 
according to a carefully worked-out list of subject 
headings. 

c. The picture collection may be filed in a separate, 
legal-size vertical file, or with the pamphlet col- 
lection. 

d. Phonograph records should be fil 
according to a plan. 

e. There should be a file for slides and films, rating 
to be based on variety and accessibility, even 
though they are not housed in the school itself. 

j. Magazines should be accessible to both pupils and 


teachers. 
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g. Library exhibits that further reading and library 
activities may feature books, hobbies, collections, 
etc., growing out of classroom work or activities. 


5. The files and records should be kept up-to-date. 


F. To Provide Guidance for Children in the Selection and 


Use of Reading Materials. 

1. Procedures should be employed in the school to enable 
teachers to know the reading capacities, interests, and 
abilities of individual children. 

a. The procedures employed should be adequate for 
the instructional program. 

b. There should be a plan for informing the librarian 
of the individual differences in reading abilities, 
interests, and needs of certain children. 


. To Give, through Story-Telling and Reading, a Back- 


ground for the Appreciation of Literature and a Basis for 
the Broad Interpretation of Life Situations. 
1. The school program should provide a story hour in 
each grade. The story hour should include: 
a. The reading and telling of stories to children by the 
teacher or librarian. 
b. The reading and telling of stories by children in an 
audience situation. 


2. The library should contain phonograph records of 
children's rhymes, plays, and stories. 


3. The school program should utilize radio programs in 
the instructional program. 
*a. Educational broadcasts should be utilized regularly. 
b. The broadcasts should be utilized in the instruc- 
tional program when properly related to the cur- 
riculum. 


4. The school should sponsor a special reading or library 
club for children who have special interests along the 
line of reading. 


5. The librarian should provide teachers with lists of 
radio programs and victrola records suitable for chil- 
dren of various ages. 


- To Promote Wholesome Use of Leisure Time. 


1. The library should be open before and after school to 
allow for leisure reading or browsing. 


2. The school library should be open during vacation 
periods. 


3. The library should be accessible during the school 
day So that children can come in and borrow books on 
an individual basis. 


4. The library should encourage the checking out of 
books for out-of-school reading. 
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5. The librarian should distribute suggested lists of books: 
a. From which children might choose books for them- 
selves or other children at holidays and birthdays. 0 1 2 X 

b. To assist parents in building a home library or in 
choosing gifts for others. 0 1 
c. For children's summer reading. 0 


XX 


I. To Provide Fruitful Social Experience. 
1. There should be adult supervision in the library at all 
hours that children have access to the library. 012X 


Provision should be made for helping children ac- 
quire appropriate patterns of behavior when in the 


N 


library. D T2 X 
a. Teachers and librarians should stress the type of 
good citizenship which is based on respect for the 
rights of others. OIRE X. 
b. Teachers may correlate the taking of classes to the 
library with the teaching of courtesy. 0,452 X 
3. Pupils should be used as library assistants. 012X 
a. The librarian should employ a plan for training li- 
brary assistants. 012 X 
4. Pupils should use the library for conferences or com- 
0:1 2 X 


mittee meetings. 

a. The librarian should supply a schedule for use of 
the library for conferences or committee meetings. 0 1 2 

5. Pupils should participate in planning and arranging 
bulletin boards, exhibits, or other attractions in the 
library. 

a. The librarian should employ a plan for using class- * 
room work and pupils’ assistance in planning and 
arranging bulletin boards, exhibits, and other attrac- 
tions in the library. 


J. To Provide Reading Materials for Adults. 
1. There should be a professional library for teachers. 0 1.2 X 
a. The professional library should include professional 


books and periodicals. 012 
b. There should be a plan for the use and maintenance 
of the professional library. 012X 
2. There should be a teachers’ conference and study room 
near the library. 051072 7X 
3. The library should have books for parents on topics 
concerning child care. [9 So, 
a. The library should have a plan for loaning books on 
child care to parents. O12 
b. Books on child care should be accessible to parents 
for use in the school. O LAS 


c. The library should prepare and distribute to parents 
lists of books on child care, according to a plan 
worked out by the principal and librarian. 012X 
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JH. Qualifications and Duties of Library Personnel in an Ele- 
mentary-School Library. 


A. The Duties of the School Librarian. 
1. The school librarian has the responsibility for the or- 


ganization and use of materials collection and the gen- 

eral direction of library service to pupils and teachers. 

This responsibility should include: 

a, Cataloging and classifying books. 

b. Selecting and securing books and other instruc- 
tional materials. 

c. Keeping business records and arranging for support 
and control. 

d. Planning buildings and equipment as they relate to 
library service. 

e. Organizing and managing the library staff. 

f. Organizing and directing a simple system by which 
the library and its materials are accessible to pupils 
and teachers. 

g. Installing a system by which books may be bor- 
rowed for home use. 


. The librarian shares with the principal and teachers 
the responsibility for making the library function as an 
integral part of the school. The librarian should: 

a. Make available to pupils and teachers a well-rounded 
collection of library materials which meets the needs 
of the classroom for both curricular and recrea- 
tional use. 

b. Make recommendations to the principal concerning 
administrative policy, materials, and books for the 
library. 

c. Make available in every possible way materials for 
teachers. 

d. Make lists of bibliographies of books and other aids 
in connection with the curriculum. 

e. Aid in extra-curricular problems, interests, and 
hobbies. 

f. Notify teachers of new and suitable material for 
classwork. 


. The librarian must familiarize herself with the entire 

elementary school program, understand its underlying 

philosophies and methods of teaching, and keep the 

library in step with the changing curriculum. She can 

do this by the following means: 

a. Assisting pupils and teachers with their problems 
and needs through cooperation and guidance. 

b. Having knowledge of teaching methods. 

c. Becoming familiar with courses of study. 

d. Participating in faculty meetings. 


. The librarian should supplement the work of the class- 
room teacher by stimulating and encouraging interest 
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in reading and giving reading guidance to children, 
These functions can be fulfilled in the following ways: 
a. Recognizing children's interests and helping them 


to expand their interests through reading. 012X 
b. Attending to circulation, publicity, and instruction 

in the use of book tools. 012X 
c. Sharing with teachers the guidance and stimulation 

of children’s reading. 012X 
d. Helping boys and girls to broaden their fields of 

knowledge through the use of books. 012X 
e. Relating the school library to the public library. 012X 
f. Encouraging pupils to build personal libraries. 012X 


5. The school librarian must develop the atmosphere and 
services of the library in such a way that the library 
will become a place which students and faculty will 
enjoy. The library should be: 

a. An easy place to use—one with a pleasing and 
friendly atomsphere that is free from res 

b. A good place to teach citizenship and | be- 
havior. 

c. A place for stimulation of leisure reading. 

d. A central place for attractive displays and exhibits 
of pupils’ work. 

e. A place for conferences and committee meetings. 
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B. Qualifications of the Librarian. 
1, Personal: 

a. The librarian should have organizing ability, in- 
cluding traits of accuracy, neatness, industry, and 
systematism. 

b. The librarian should have a genuine liking for chil- 
dren and a sympathetic understanding of them and 
of their problems, 

c. The librarian should have a genuine and sincere en- 
thusiasm for books and life, 012X 

d. The librarian should have breadth of interest, 
achieved through study, reading, travel, and par- 
ticipation in various activities. 

e. The librarian should have a sense of humor and be 
able to understand the child's viewpoint. 012X 

f. The librarian should have dignity and self-control 
in order to have patience with children, teachers, 
and parents. 

g. The librarian should have imagination, good mem: 
ory, and understanding, in order to share enjoyment 
with and to guide pupils. 012X 

h. The librarian should be cooptMDe a Ux 


social adjustment through understanding 012% 


people. 
The librarian should have steady nerves, an alert 
mind, a sympathetic and understanding nature; à 
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nae who is orderly and readily adaptable but 


not domineering. 

j. The librarian should have good health and vitality 
from which emanate desirable qualities such as 
physical and mental poise, self-reliance and per- 
sonal magnetism, 012X 

k, The librarian should dress attractively and neatly, 
exercising care in personal grooming. 012X 

l. The librarian should por cre ‘i qualities of 
dice and manner which make for pleasant social 
relationships, 0 1 


2. Profesional: 
a. I librarian should have the following qualifica- 


(0 (1 Completion of fo years of alee dcin 
trainin, 
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Ability grouping, 24, 151 

Absences, due to illness, 443 

Accelerated progress, defined, 230 
Acceleration, 269 

Accidents, 453-455 

Accreditation, 158-164 

Achievement, children's, 109 
Administration, modern concepts, 321-325 
Ages, of pupils served, 19-21 

Age-grade, pupil rt yag n how to 


Assistant principal, 585.587 
Attendance, service, 356-358; laws, 2 
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Cook, Lloyd Allen, 553 

Cook, W. W., 218, 265 

Cooke, D. H., 293 

Cooperative Group plan, 148-151 

Councils, community coordinating, 401 

Coxe, W. W., 654 

Cultural changes, 79-81 

Cunningham, Ruth, 217 

Curriculum, 14-18; defined, 78; change, 
79-83; foci of revision, 83-87; basic 
orientation of, 78-91; pupil-centered, 
88; society-centered, 89; design of, 94- 
104; state and local relations, 118-120; 
revision in local school systems, 120- 
121; autonomy in, 122; leadership in 
revision, 122-124; time and funds for 
revision, 343-344 


Dalton plan, 146-148 

Dame school, 1, 8 

Davini, William C., 627 

Davis, Hazel, 591 

Delgado case, 214-215 

Democracy, described, 60-62 
Departmentalization, 25-26, 302-307 
De Pencier, Ida B., 251 

Detjen, Ervin W. and Mary F., 399 
Developmental tasks, 90 

Dillon, Harold J., 360 

Drinking fountains, 637 

Drop-outs, 358-361 


Eckel, Howard, 626 

Education, purposes of, 63-65 

Elder, Franklin L., 564, 566, 570 

Elementary school, purposes of, 66-69; 
secondary-school relations, 70-74 

Elliott, E. C., 325 

Elsbree, Willard S., 306 

English Grammar school, 10 

Enrollment, total public school, 3; high 
school, 3; elementary school, 3; in- 
creases, 3, 4; kindergarten, 4 

Erskine, Mary, 238 

Eurich, A. C., 110 

Evaluation, of schools, 158-164 

Exceptional children, program  adjust- 
ment, 313; number, 485-486; state 
provisions for, 486-488; and school 
laws, 489-498; problems and issues, 
527-533; classroom teacher's part, 533- 
535 


Fenner, Phyllis R., 420 
Fire prevention, 458-459 


First aid, 459-460 

First grade, entrance problems, 209-212 
Fletcher, Raymond, 119 

Footcandle requirements, 633 

Forces, affecting education, 544-549 
Franklin, James T., 671 


Gates, Arthur I., 257 

Gibson, Charles D., 634 

Gifted children, 503-507 

Givens, Willard E., 691 

Graded schools, 23 

Grades, included in elementary-school 
programs, 19-21; combinations, 308- 
310 

Grade-progress, pupil status, 226-233 

Grouping, of pupils, organization for, 
165-166; need for, 166-167; functions 
of, 167-168; related to educational ob- 
jectives, 169-170; related to child de- 
velopment, 170-178; guideposts for, 
192-199; homogeneous, 199-200; abil- 
ity, 200-203; non-English-speaking pu- 
pils, 213-215; within classes, 215-217; 
practical steps, 217-220 

Guidance, in elementary schools, 396-401 

Gymnasium, 641-644 


Half-day sessions, 301 

Handwriting, 311 

Harding, Lowry W., 216 

Hayes, Bascom, 683-686 

Hayes, James V., 361, 368 

Health, programs, 29-30; education, 114; 
service, 391-393; priorities, 439-440; 
program scope, 440; teacher observa- 
tion, 440-446; examinations, 446-450; 
instruction, 471-475; teacher's role, 478- 
479; suite, 597 

Hearing, screening tests, 453; children 
with impaired, 511-513 

Herrick, Virgil E., 103-104 

Hewitt, Lester E., 522 

Hildreth, Gertrude, 216, 300, 388, 505 

Hobson, James R., 212 

Holy, T. C., 572 

Home, and school relations, 280-285; and 
family life, 112 

Homebound, instruction for, 525-527 

Hosic, J. F., 149 

Hospital instruction, 523-525 

Housing problems, 5 

Hubbard pool, 520 

Huff, Leslie B., 670 

Hughes, B. O., 173 

Hutson, P. W., 304 


BGs 


Idiots, 501 

Individualization, in education, 27 

Instruction, areas of special emphasis, 
111-115 

Interscholastic athletics, 469-471 


Jacobs, Leland B., 216 
Jarmon, Arthur M., 561 
Jenkins, Richard L., 522 
Jennings, Helen H., 186 
Johnson, Charles S., 541 
Junior high schools, 21, 71 


Kawin, Ethel, 397 

Kelly, Elizabeth M., 501 

Kelly, Florence C., 264 

Kindergarten, enrollment, 4; organiza- 
tion, 19; in city school system, 45 

Knight, E. E., 309 

Kopel, David, 257 

Krarup, Agnes, 430 

Kyte, George C., 256 


Lambert, Sam M., 359 

Lancaster, Joseph, 165 

Lancastrian school, 9, 11 

Leipold, L. E., 656 

Leisure, education for, 112 

Leonard, J. Paul, 110 

Library, service, 31-32; standards, 33, 
693-710; statistics, 405; central, 405- 
410; classroom, 405-407; role of, 407- 
410; quarters, 410-411; as materials 
center, 411-415; financial support, 415- 
416; staff, 416-418; internal organiza- 
tion, 418-419; instruction in, 421-423; 
usage policies, 423-425; selection pro- 
cedures, 425-427; system-wide relations, 
429-430; public-library relations, 430- 
431; state participation, 431-433; fed- 
eral participation, 433-434 

Lighting, in classrooms, 630-635 

Lock-step, protest against, 23-24 

Luminous environment, 631-635 

Lunch, school, 460-465; federal partici- 
pation, 461-463 

Lunchrooms, 644-645 


Macfarlane, Jean Walker, 397 

Mackenzie, Gordon N., 621 

Magazines, for children, 413 

Mann, C. H., 311 

Marking systems, 237-239 

Marks, for appraising pupil p 
240; for comparing pupils, 


rogress, 239- 
240-241; as 
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motivating devices, 241-244; as criteria 
for promotion, 244-247; subjectivity of, 
244-245; as a reporting device, 247-251 


May, Lilburn, 249 

McClure, Worth, 548 

McDade plan, 142, 144 

McNally, Harold J., 306 

McSwain, E. T., 237 

Melchoir, William T., 326 

Mendez case, 214 

Mental hygiene, 113, 465-466 

Mentally retarded, 501-503 

Migratory workers, children of, 364- 


369 


Mira Vista Elementary School, 17 
Moehlman, A. B., 321 

Moon, Parry, 631 

Moral and spiritual values, 65-66 
Morons, 501 

Morrison, J. C., 652 

Mullen, Frances A., 363 

Munson, Grace E., 397 

Muntyan, Milosh, 561, 581 
Murphy, L. B., 185 


Negro schools, 7 
Niland, Adella S., 238 
Nonattendance, 358-364; causes of, 362- 


363 


Nonpromotion, value of, 268 
Normal-age, defined, 225 
Normal progress, defined, 230 
Nursery school, 4 


Office, suite, 593-596; layouts, 599-602; 


services of, 602-603; relations with 
school system, 603; and personnel ser- 
vices, 603-604; as a conference room, 
604 


Olsen, Edward G., 105, 561 
Olsen, W. C., 173-178, 195-198, 299 
Organization, for instruction, 22-27; pat- 


terns in city school systems, 46; general 
features of, 127; defined, 128; role of, 
129-131; relations with administration, 
131-133; for administration and super- 
vision, 133-135; diagrams of, 135; gross 
features of, 136; internal facets of, 157- 
158 


Orthopedic cases, 517-522 
Outdoor teaching areas, 625-626 
Overage, defined, 225 


Parent, conferences, 280-285; relations to 


library, 427-429 
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Parents, as constructive builders, 564- 
568; in solving school problems, 569- 
573; formal contacts with, 573-574 

Parent-teacher association, 575-576 

Parkhurst, Helen, 146 

Parochial schools, 7 

Pauly, Frank R., 257 

Peckham, Dorothy R., 327 

Perkins, Lawrence B., 614 

Philbrick, J. D., 12, 23 

Physical education, 30; laws, 438; and 
recreation, 466-468 

Physical therapy, 517-522 f 

Physically handicapped children, 517-522 

Pierce, P. R., 654 

Pittenger, B. F., 62, 322 

Platoon school, 26, 137-141 

Pledge to children, 38 

Pool, Hubbard, 520; therapeutic, 521 

Population, total U. S., 3, 4, 5; children, 
3; rural farm, 5; rural nonfarm, 5; 
urban, 5 

Primary grades, 10; special progress prob- 
lems, 255-260; reorganization trends, 
260-264 

Principal, as professional leader, 347-351; 
and library service, 435-437; and health 
program, 481-483; and special classes, 
499-501, 535-537; supervising, 585-587; 
assistant, 585-587; history of, 652-654; 
position of, 655-658; work of, 658-659; 
leadership of, 659-662; preparation of, 
662-666; qualification of, 666-667; state 
certification of, 668-670; recruitment 
of, 670-673; economic status of, 673- 
676; salary schedules, 677-688 

Private schools, 7 

Professional books, for teachers, 427 

Program-making, state controls over, 287- 
288; system-wide controls, 288-289; re- 
lated to philosophy, 290; related to 
curriculum design, 291-295; related to 
grouping, 295-296; related to library 
service, 296; guiding principles, 317-319 

Progress, pupil, defined, 230; methods of 
appraising, 235-237; marks as tools, 
239-251; reporting to parents, 251-255 

Promotion of pupils, periods, 23; com- 
plexity of problem, 221-222; intervals, 
222-224; special problems in primary 
grades, 255-260; special problems in in- 
termediate grades, 264-267; generaliza- 
tions from research, 268-271; trial, 268; 
annual vs. semiannual, 270-271 

Psychiatric service, 387-391 

Psychological service, 387-391 

Pupil helpers, in library, 419-421 

Pupil personnel, services, 353-354, 402 


Quincy Grammar school, 12 


Radiant heating, 636 

Radio, 116-117, 645-647 

Reading school, 8-9 

Reavis, W. C., 655 

Records, cumulative, 271-273, 279-280, 
609-610 

Reporting, to parents, 251-255 

Reports, 609-610 

Residential schools, 7, 8 

Resources, for teaching, 115-117; com- 
munity, 571-573 

Rest periods, 518 

Retardation, incidence of, 233-234 

Retarded progress, defined, 230 

Rogers, Don C., 265 

Rooms, library, 638; projection, 638; 
music, 639; art, 640; multi-purpose, 
643-644; lunch, 644-645 

Rouse, Margaret, 306, 307 

Rural education, 6 

Russell, David H., 257 

Russell, William F., 543 


Safety, practices, 453-459; objectives, 
457 


Salary schedules, 677-688 

Sampson, Foster K., 634 

Schedule, all-school, 315-316 

School day, length of, 297-301; opening 
hour, 298; closing hour, 298; kinder- 
gartens, 299-300 

School year, 4 

Schools, types of, 6, 7; and community 
relations, 551-552; serve community 
needs, 577-581; new plant designs, 612- 
617; size, 617-621; site, 622-623 

School Society of New York, 165 

Schoolhouses, age of, 647 

School-plant operation, 648-650 

Schorling, Raleigh, 189 

Schultz, J. L., 373 

Sears, Jesse B., 322 

Secretarial, personnel, 588-591; service, 
591-592 

Seegers, J. Conrad, 307 

Shane, Harold G., 237 

Shores, J. Harlan, 104 

Sloan, Alfred P., Foundation, 82 

Small, W. H., 1, 2 

Social services, 29-30, 393-396 

Socially maladjusted children, 522-523 

Sociometry, 178-189 

Special classes, and schools, 28-29, 152; 
and school law, 489-498 


Special schools, for socially maladjusted, 
386-387 

Special teachers, use of, 313-315 

Speech, children with problems, 514-517 

Spencer, Domina E., 631 

Standardization, 158-164 

Standards, differentiated, 246 

Stanford, Madge, 232, 234 

Stevens, Harvey A., 501 

Stewart, A. W., 302 

Storage rooms, 597-598 

Strang, Ruth M., 251, 398 

Stullken, Edward H., 522 

Subjects, sequence of, 307-308 

Sumption, Merle R., 505 

Supervision, modern concepts, 325-327; 
relations with administration, 327-330; 
field of, 330-331; foci of local pro- 
grams, 332-334; system-wide organiza- 
tion, 337-343; staff participation in, 
345-346 

Supervisors, skills required by, 346-347 

Supplies, management, 607-609 

System-wide, school and community 
relations, 556-558 


Teacher-pupil-parent relations, 561-563 

Teacher-pupil ratio, 203-209 

Teachers, special, 313-315; “continuing,” 
316-317; growth, 335-336; as commu- 
nity members, 576-577; lounge, 598-599 

Teaching, function of, 76 

Teaching-learning situations, 91-94 

Telephone, instruction by, 526; system, 
645-647 

Television, 117, 645-647 

Test norms, 246-247 

Textbook, management, 607-609 
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Texts, basal, role of, 110-111, 115, 120 
Therapeutic pool, 521 

Thermal environment, 636 

Three R's, 108-110 

Tiegs, E. W., 241 

Time allotments, 311-312 

Tyler, Ralph W., 104 


Underage, defined, 225 

Unesco, 113 

Ungraded rooms, 25 

Units, 92-94 

Urban and rural relations, 74-76 


Van Til, William, 539 

Vision, screening tests, 450-452; children 
with impaired, 507-511 

Visiting-teacher service, 379-385 

Visual aids, 115-116 

Visual field, 632 


Washburne, C. W., 142 

Welfare groups, 575 

Wenger, Roy, 572 

Whaley, L. S., 306 

Whirlpool bath, 519 

White House Conference, 38 

Whitmore, B. E., 293 

Wiles, Kimball, 326 

Willey, Roy De Verl, 399 

Wingo, G. Max, 189 

Winnetka plan, 141-146 

Witty, Paul A., 257 

Wofford, Kate V., 293, 309 

Workroom, for teachers, 598-599; for 
principal, 605-606 

Writing school, 8-9 
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